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THE 


SHORTER  CATECHISM. 


Q.  1.  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ? 

A .  Mari's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God, 
and  to  enjoy  him  for  ever. 

Q.  2.  What  mde  hath  God  given  to  direct 
us  how  we  may  glorify  and  enjoy  him  ? 

A.  The  word  of  God,  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  is  the  only  rule  to  direct 
us  how  we  may  glorify  and  enjoy  him, 

Q.  3.  What  do  the  Scriptures  principally 
teach  f 

A .  The  Scriptures  principally  teach 
what  man  is  to  believe  concerning  God, 
and  what  duty  God  requires  of  man. 

Q.  4.  What  is  God-? 

A.  God  is  a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and 
wnchangeable,  in  his  being,  wisdom,  pow¬ 
er,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth. 

Q„  5.  Are  there  more  Gods  them  one  ? 

A,  There  is  but  one  only,  the  living 
and  true  God. 


a 
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Q.  6.  How  many  persona  are  there  in  the 

Godhead?  .  ,,  _  , 

A.  There  are  three  persons  m  the  God¬ 
head  ;  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  these  three  are  one  God,  tne 
same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and 
glory. 

Q  7.  What  are  the  decrees  of  God? 

A.  The  decrees  of  God  are,  his  eternal 
purpose,  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
will,  whereby,  for  his  own  glory,  he  hath 
fore-ordained  whatsoever  conies  to  pass. 

Q.  8.  How  doth  God  execute  his  de¬ 
crees  ?  ...  . 

A.  God  executeth  his  decrees  m  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence. 

Q.  9.  What  is  the  work  of  creation  ? 

A.  The  work  of  creation  is,  God’s  mak- 
lug  all  things  of  nothing,  by  the  word  of 
his  power,  in  the  space  of  six  days,  and 
all  very  good. 

Q.  10.  How  did  God  create  man  ? 

A.  God  created  man,  male  and  female, 
after  his  own  image,  in  knowledge,  right¬ 
eousness,  and  holiness,  with  dominion 
©ver  the  creatures= 

Q.  11.  What  are  God’s  works  of  prov¬ 
idence  ?  .  . ,  ,  . 

A.  God’s  works  of  providence  are,  his 
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most  holy,  wise,  and  powerful  preserving 
and  governing  all  his  creatures,  and  all 
their  actions. 

Q.  12.  What  special  act  of  providence 
did  God  exercise  towards  man,  in  the  estate 
wherein  he  was  created  f 

A.  When  God  had  created  man,  he 
entered  into  a  covenant  of  life  with  him^ 
upon  condition  of  perfect  obedience ;  for¬ 
bidding  him  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  upon  pain 
of  death, 

Q.  13.  Did  our  first  parents  continm  in 
the  estate  wherein  they  were  created  f 

A .  Our  first  parents,  being  left  to  the 
freedom  of  their  own  will,  fell  from  the 
estate  wherein  they  were  created,  by  sin¬ 
ning  against  God. 

Q„  14.  What  is  sin  f 

Ac  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto, 
or  transgression  of,  the  law  of  God. 

Q.  15.  What  was  the  sin  whereby  our 
first  parents  fell  from  the  estate  wherein 
they  were  created  f 

A .  The  sin,  whereby  our  first  parents 
fell  from  the  estate  wherein  they  were  cre¬ 
ated,  was  their  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 

Q.  16.  Did  all  mankind  fall  in  Adam’s 
first  transgression  ? 
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A.  The  covenant  being  made  with 
Adam,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his 
posterity,  all  mankind,  descending  from 
him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in 
him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  trans¬ 


gression. 

~  Q.  17.  Into  what  estate  did  the  fall  bring 
memkind? 

A.  The  fall  brought  mankind  into  an 
estate  of  sin  and  misery. 

Q.  18.  Wherein  consists  the  sinfulness  of 
that  estate  whereinto  man  fell  ? 

A.  The  sinfulness  of  that  estate  where¬ 
into  man  fell,  consists  in,  the  guilt  of 
Adam’s  first  sin,  the  want  of  original 
righteousness,  and  the  corruption  of  his 
whole  nature,  which  is  commonly  called 
original  sin ;  together  with  all  actual 
transgressions  which  proceed  from  it. 


Q.  19.  What  is  the  misery  of  that  estate 
whereinto  man  fell?  t 

A.  Ail  mankind,  by  their  fall,  lost  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  are  under  his  wrath 
and  curse,  and  so  made  liable  to  all  mis¬ 
eries  in  this  life,  to  death  itself,  and  to 
the  pains  of  hell  for  ever. 

Q.  20.  Did  God  leave  all  mankind  to  per¬ 
ish  in  the  estate  of  sin  and  misery  ? 

A  God,  having,  out  of  his  mere  good 
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pleasure,  from  all  eternity,  elected  some 
to  everlasting  life,  did  enter  into  a  cove¬ 
nant  of  grace,  to  deliver  them  out  of  the 
estate  of  sin  and  misery,  and  to  bring 
them  into  an  estate  of  salvation,  by  a 
Redeemer. 

Q.  2L  Who  is  the  Redeemer  of  God's  elect  f 

A.  The  only  Redeemer  of  God’s  elect 
Is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  being  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  became  man,  and  so 
was,  and  continueth  to  be,  God  and  man, 
in  two  distinct  natures,  and  one  person, 
for  ever. 

Q.  22.  Sow  did  Chiist,  being  the  Son  of 
God,  become  man  ? 

A .  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became 
man,  by  taking  to  himself  a  true  body 
and  a  reasonable  soul;  being  conceived 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
womb  of  the  virgin  Mary,  and  born  of 
her,  yet  without  sin. 

Q.  28.  What  offices  doth  Christ  execute  as 
our  Redeemer  f 

A .  Christ,  as  our  Redeemer,  exeeuteth 
the  offices  of  a  prophet,  of  a  priest,  and 
of  a  king,  both  in  his  estate  of  humilia¬ 
tion  and  exaltation. 

Q.  24.  How  doth  Christ  execute  the  office 
of  a  prophet? 
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A.  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  proph¬ 
et,  in  revealing  to  us,  by  his  -word  and 
Spirit,  the  will  of  God  for  our  salvation. 

Q.  25.  How  doth  Christ  execute  the  office 
of  a  priest  ? 

A.  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a 
priest,  in  his  once  oifering  up  of  himself 
a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  and 
reconcile  us  to  God,  and  in  mating  con¬ 
tinual  intercession  for  us. 

Q.  28.  How  doth  Christ  execute  the  office 
of  a  king  ? 

A.  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  kmg, 
in  subduing  us  to  himself,  in  ruling  and 
defending  us,  and  in  restraining  and  con¬ 
quering  all  his  and  our  enemies. 

Q.  27.  Wherein  did  Christ's  Immiliaiim 
consist ?  .  .  . 

A.  Christ’s  humiliation  consisted  mius 
being  born,  and  that  in  a  low  condition, 
made  under  the  law,  undergoing  the  mis_ 
eries  of  this  life,  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
the  cursed  death  of  the  cross ;  in  being 
buried,  and  continuing  under  the  power 
of  death  for  a  time. 

Q.  28.  Wherein  consisfeth  Christ’s  exalta¬ 
tion?  . 

A.  Christ’s  exaltation  consisteth  m  his 
rising  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third 
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day,  in  ascending  up  into  heaven,  in  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father, 
and  in  coming  to  judge  the  world  at  the 
last  day. 

Q.  29.  How  are  we  made  partakers  of  the 
redemption  purchased  by  Christ  ? 

A.  We  are  made  partakers  of  the  re¬ 
demption  purchased  by  Christ,  by  the 
effectual  application  of  it  to  us  by  his 
Holy  Spirit. 

Q.  30.  How  doth  the  Spirit  apply  to  us 
the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ? 

A .  The  Spirit  applieth  to  us  the  re¬ 
demption  purchased  by  Christ,  by  work¬ 
ing  faith  in  us,  and  thereby  uniting  us  to 
Christ  in  our  effectual  calling. 

Q.  81.  What  is  effectual  calling  ? 

A.  Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of 
God’s  Spirit,  whereby,  convincing  us  of 
our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening  our 
minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and 
renewing  our  wills,  he  doth  persuade  and 
enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  freely 
offered  to  us  in  the  gospel. 

Q.  32.  What  benefits  do  they  that  are  ef¬ 
fectually  called  partake  of  in  this  life  ? 

A.  They  that  are  effectually  called  do 
in  this  life  partake  of  justification,  adop¬ 
tion,  sanctification,  and  the  several  bene* 
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fits  which,  in  this  life,  do  either  accom¬ 
pany  or  Sow  from  them. 

Q.  33.  What  is  justification  ? 

A.  Justification  is  an  act  of  God’s  free 
grace,  wherein  he  pardoneth  all  our  sins, 
and  accepteth  us  as  righteous  in  his  sight, 
only  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
imputed  to  us,  and  received  by  faith 
alone. 

Q.  34.  What  is  adoption  f 
A.  Adoption  is  an  act  of  God’s  free 
grace,  whereby  we  are  received  into  the 
number,  and  have  a  right  to  all  the  priv¬ 
ileges,  of  the  sons  of  God. 

Q.  35.  What  is  sanctification  1 
A.  Sanctification  is  the  work  of  God’s 
free  grace,  whereby  we  are  renewed  in 
the  whole  man  after  the  image  of  God, 
and  are  enabled  more ’and  more  to  die 
unto  sin,  and  live  unto  righteousness. 

Q  86.  What  are  the  benefits  which  in  this 
life  do  accompany  or  flow  from  justification, 
adoption,  and  sanctification  f 

A.  The  benefits  which  in  this  life  do 
accompany  or  flow  from  justification, 
adoption,  and  sanctification,  are,  assu¬ 
rance  of  God’s  love,  peace  of  conscience, 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  increase  of  grace, 
and  perseverance  therein  to  the  end. 
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Q.  37.  What  benefits  do  believers  receive 
from  Christ  at  death? 

A. .  The  souls  of  believers  are  at  their 
death  made  perfect  in  holiness,  and  d© 
immediately  pass  into  glory ;  and  their 
bodies,  being  still  united  to  Christ,  do 
rest  in  their  graves  till  the  resurrection 

Q.  38.  What  benefits  do  believers  receive 
from  Christ  at  the  resurrection? 

A .  At  the  resurrection,  believers,  being 
raised  up  in  glory,  shall  be  openly  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  acquitted  in  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  made  perfectly  blessed  in  the 
full  enjoying  of  God  to  all  eternity. 

Q.  89.  What  is  the  duty  which  God  re- 
quireth  of  man  ? 

A .  The  duty  which  God  requireth  of 
man  is,  obedience  to  his  revealed  will. 

Q.  40.  What  did  God  at  first  reveal  to 
man  for  the  rule  of  his  obedience? 

A.  The  rule  which  God  at  first  revealed 
to  man  for  his  obedience,  was  the  moral 
law. 

Q.  41.  Wherein  is  the  moral  law  summa¬ 
rily  comprehended ? 

A .  The  moral  law  is  summarily  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  ten  commandments. 

Q.  42.  What  is  the  sum  of  the  ten  com 
mandmenis  ? 
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A  The  sum  of  the  ten  commandments 
is  to  love  the  Lord  our  God,  with  all  oui 
heart,  with  all  our  soul,  with  all  out 
strength,  and  with  all  our  mind ;  and  out 
neighbor  as  ourselves. 

Q.  43.  What  is  the  preface  to  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  ? 

A.  The  preface  to  the  ten  command¬ 
ments  is  in  these  words,  /  am  the  Lord 
thy  God ,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  home  of  bond¬ 
age. 

Q.  44.  What  doth  the  preface  to  the  ten 
commandments  teach  us? 

A.  The  preface  to  the  ten  command¬ 
ments  teacheth  us,  that  because  God  is 
the  Lord,  and  our  God,  and  Redeemer, 
therefore  we  are  hound  to  keep  all  his 
commandments. 

Q.  45.  Which  is  the  first  commandment  ? 

X  The  first  commandment  is,  That 
skatt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 

Whai  is  required  in  the  first  com¬ 
mandment  ?  , 

A.  The  first  commandment  requiretn 
us  to  know  and  acknowledge  God  to 
be  the  only  true  God,  and  our  God; 
and  to  worship  and  glorify  him  accord¬ 
ingly. 
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Q.  47.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  first  com- 
mmdmentf 

A.  The  first  commandment  forbiddeth 
the  denying,  or  not  worshiping  and  glori¬ 
fying,  the  true  God  as  God,  and  our  God, 
and  the  giving  that  worship  and  glory  to 
any  other,  which  is  due  to  him  alone. 

Q.  48.  What  are  we  especially  taught  by 
these  words,  “  before  me,”  in  the  first  com¬ 
mandment  f 

A .  These  words,  “  before  me,”  in  the  first 
commandment,  teach  us,  that  God,  who 
seeth  all  things,  taketh  notice  of,  and  is 
much  displeased  with,  the  sin  of  having 
any  other  God. 

Q.  49.  Which  is  the  second  command¬ 
ment  f 

A.  The  second  commandment  is,  Thou 
ihalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image, 
or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that 
is  in  the  water  under  the  earth :  thou  shalt 
not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve 
them;  for  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jeal¬ 
ous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  avid  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me:  and  show¬ 
ing  mercy  v/nto  thousands  of  them  that  love 
me,  and  keep  my  commandments. 
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Q.  50.  What  is  required  in  the  second 
commandment  f 

A.  The  second  commandment  requir- 
eth  the  receiving,  observing,  and  keeping 
pure  and  entire,  all  such  religious  worship 
and  ordinances  as  God  hath  appointed  in 
Ms  word. 

Q.  51.  Whal  is  forbidden  in  the  second 
commandment  ? 

A.  The  second  commandment  forbid- 
deth  the  worshiping  of  God  bv  images,  or 
any  other  way  not  appointed  in  his  word. 

Q.  52.  What  are  the  reasons  annexed  to 
the  second  commandment  f 

A.  The  reasons  annexed  to  the  second 
commandment  are,  God’s  sovereignty  over 
us,  his  propriety  in  us,  and  the  zeal  he 
hath  to  his  own  worship. 

Q.  53.  Which  is  the  third  commandment  f 

A.  The  third  commandment  is,  Thou 
s halt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain:  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold 
him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vam. 

Q.  54.  What  is  required  in  the  third  com¬ 
mandment  f 

A.  The  third  commandment  requireth 
the  holy  and  reverent  use  of  God’s  names, 
titles,  attributes,  ordinances,  word,  and 
works. 
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Q.  55.  What  is  forbidden  m  the  third 
commandment  ? 

A.  The  third  commandment  forbid- 
deth  all  profaning  or  abusing  of  any¬ 
thing  whereby  God  maketh  himself 
known. 

Q.  56.  What  is  the  reason  annexed  to  the 
third  commandment? 

A.  The  reason  annexed  to  the  third 
commandment  is,  that  however  the  break¬ 
ers  of  this  commandment  may  escape  pun¬ 
ishment  from  men,  yet  the  Lora  our  God 
will  not  suifer  them  to  escape  his  righteous 
judgment. 

Q.  57.  Which  is  the  fourth  command¬ 
ment? 

A.  The  fourth  commandment  is,  Re¬ 
member  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy. 
Six  days  shall  thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy 
work:  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God:  in  it  thou  shall  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daugh¬ 
ter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maidservant, 
nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates:  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea ,  and  all  that  in 
them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  where¬ 
fore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
hallowed  it. 
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Q.  58.  What  is  required  in  the  fourth 
commandment  ? 

A.  The  fourth  commandment  requiretk 
the  keeping  holy  to  God  such  set  times  as 
he  hath  appointed  in  his  word ;  expressly 
one  whole  day  in  seven,  to  be  a  holy  Sab¬ 
bath  to  himself. 

Q.  59.  Which  day  of  the  seven  hath  God 
appointed  to  be  the  weekly  Sabbath  ? 

A.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  God  appointed 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  be  the 
weekly  Sabbath;  and  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  ever  since,  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  which  is  the  Christian  Sab¬ 
bath. 


j§t 


60.  How  is  the  Sabbath  to  be  sandi- 


A .  The  Sabbath  is  to  be  sanctified  by  a 
holy  resting  all  that  day,  even  from  such 
worldly  employments  and  recreations  as 
are  lawful  on  other  days;  and  spending 
the  whole  time  in  the  public  and  private 
exercises  of  God’s  worship,  except  so  muck 
as  is  to  be  taken  up  in  the  works  of  neces¬ 
sity  and  mercy. 


Q.  61.  What  is  forbidden  in  ihe  fourth 
commandment  ? 

A.  The  fourth  commandment  forbid- 
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tfe til  the  omission  or  careless  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  duties  required,  and  the  pro¬ 
faning  the  day  by  idleness,  or  doing  that 
which  is  in  itself  sinful,  or  by  unneces¬ 
sary  thoughts,  words,  or  works,  about  our 
worldly  employments  or  recreations. 

Q.  62.  What  are  the  reasons  annexed  to 
the  fourth  commandment  f 

A.  The  reasons  annexed  to  the  fourth 
commandment  are,  God’s  allowing  us  six 
days  of  the  week  for  our  own  employ¬ 
ments,  his  challenging  a  special  propriety 
in  the  seventh,  his  own  example,  and  his 
blessing  the  Sabbath  day. 

Q.  68.  Which  is  the  fifth  command, 
ment  ? 

A.  The  fifth  commandment  rs,  Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother;  that  thy  dqys 
may  be  lonq  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  yiveth  thee. 

Q.  64.  What  is  required  in  the  fifth,  com 
mandmerd  t  . 

A.  The  fifth  commandment  requireth 
the  preserving  the  honor,  and  perform¬ 
ing  the  duties,  belonging  to  every  one  in 
their  several  places  and  relations,  as  supe¬ 
riors,  inferiors,  or  equals. 

Q.  65.  What  is  forbidden  m  the  fifth 
commandment  f 
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A.  The  fifth  commandment  forbiddetfe 
the  neglecting  of,  or  doing  anything 
against,  the  honor  and  doty  which  be¬ 
longed  to  every  one  in  their  several 
places  and  relations. 

Q.  66.  What  is  the  reason  annexed  to  the 
fifth  commandment  ? 

A.  The  reason  annexed  to  the  fifth  com¬ 
mandment  is,  a  promise  of  long  life  and 
prosperity,  (as  far  as  it  shall  serve  for 
God's  glory  and  their  own  good),  to  all 
such  as  keep  this  commandment. 

Q.  67.  Which  is  the  sixth  command¬ 
ment  f 

A.  The  sixth  commandment  is,  Thou 
shall  not  hill. 

Q.  68.  What  is  required  in  the  sixth  com¬ 
mandment  ? 

A.  The  sixth  commandment  required 
all  lawful  endeavors  to  preserve  our  own 
life,  and  the  life  of  others. 

Q.  69.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  sixth 
commandment  ? 

A.  The  sixth  commandment  forbiddeth 
the  taking  away  of  our  own  life,  or  the 
life  of  our  neighbor  unjustly,  or  whatso¬ 
ever  tended  thereunto. 

Q,  70.  Which  is  the  seventh  command- 
ment f 
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A.  The  seventh  commandment  is,  Thou 
shall  not  commit  adultery . 

Q.  71.  What  is  required  in  the  seventh 
commandment  ? 

A.  The  seventh  commandment  reqmr- 
eth  the  preservation  of  our  own  and  our 
neighbor’s  chastity,  in  heart,  speech,  and 
behavior. 

Q.  72.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  seventh 
commandment  f 

A.  The  seventh  commandment  torbicl- 
detli  all  unchaste  thoughts,  words,  and 


actions. 

Q.  73.  Which  is  the  eighth  command- 

,S™"  The  eighth  commandment  is,  Thant 
shall  not  steal. 

Q.  74.  What  is  required  in  the  eighth 
commandment  ? 

A.  The  eighth  commandment  requireta 
the  lawful  procuring  and  furthering  the 
wealth  and  outward  estate  of  ourselves 
and  others. 

Q.  75.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  eighth 
commandment? 

A  The  eighth  commandment  torbid- 
deth  whatsoever  doth,  or  may,  unjustly 
hinder  our  own,  or  our  neighbor’s,  wealth 
or  outward  estate. 
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Q.  T6.  Which  is  the  ninth  command- 
ment  t  . 

A.  The  ninth  commandment  is,  Thou 
shall  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor. 

Q.  77.  What  is  required  in  the  ninth  com¬ 
mandment  ? 

A.  The  ninth  commandment  requireth 
the  maintaining  and  promoting  of  truth 
between  man  and  man,  and  of  our  own 
and  our  neighbor’s  good  name,  especially 
in  witness-bearing. 

Q.  78.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  ninth  com¬ 
mandment? 

A.  The  ninth  commandment  forbiddeth 
whatsoever  is  prejudicial  to  truth,  or  inju¬ 
rious  to  our  own  or  our  neighbor’s  good 
name. 

Q.  79.  Which  is  the  tenth  command¬ 
ment  f  . 

A.  The  tenth  commandment  is,  Thou 
shall  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  house,  thou 
sho.lt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  wife ,  nor  his 
■man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his 
ex,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy 
neighbor’s. 

Q.  80.  What  is  required  in  the  tenth  com¬ 
mandment  ? 

A.  The  tenth  commandment  requireth 
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full  contentment  with  our  own  condition , 
with  a  right  and  charitable  frame  of 
spirit  toward  our  neighbor,  and  all  that 
is  his. 

Q.  81.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  tenth 
commandment  f 

A .  The  tenth  commandment  forbiddeth 
all  discontentment  with  our  own  estate, 
envying  or  grieving  at  the  good  of 
our  neighbor,  and  all  inordinate  mo- 
tions  and  affections  to  any  thing  that  is 
his. 


Q.  82.  Is  any  man  able  perfectly  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  God  f 

A .  No  mere  man,  since  the  fall,  is  able, 
in  this  life,  perfectly  to  keep  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  God ;  but  doth  daily  break 
them  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

Q.  83.  Are  all  transgressions  of  the  law 
equally  heinous  ? 

A .  Some  sins  in  themselves,  and  by 
reason  of  several  aggravations,  are  more 
heinous  in  the  sight  of  God  than  oth¬ 


ers. 

Q.  84.  What  doth  every  sin  deserve  f 
A .  Every  sin  deserveth  God’s  wrath  and 
curse,  both  in  this  life,  and  that  which  is 
to  come. 

Q.  85.  What  doth  God  require  of  m,  that 
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vie  may  escape  his  wrath  and  curse,  due  in 
us  for  sin  f 

A.  To  escape  the  wrath  and  curse  of 
God,  due  to  us  for  sin,  God  requireth  of 
us  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  repentance  unto 
life,  with  the  diligent  use  of  all  the  out¬ 
ward  means  whereby  Christ  communi- 
cateth  to  us  the  benefits  of  redemp¬ 
tion. 

Q.  86.  What  is  faith  in  Jems  Christ? 

A.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a  saving 
grace,  whereby  we  receive  and  rest  upon 
him  alone  for  salvation,  as  he  is  offered  to 
us  in  the  gospel. 

Q.  87.  What  is  repentance  unto  life  ? 

A.  Repentance  unto  life  is  a  saving 
grace,  whereby  a  sinner,  out  of  a  true 
sense  of  his  sin,  and  apprehension  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  doth,  with  grief 
and  hatred  of  his  sin,  turn  from  it  unto 
God,  with  full  purpose  of,  and  endeavor 
after,  new  obedience. 

Q.  88.  What  are  the  outward  and ordi¬ 
nary  means  whereby  Christ  communicateth 
to  us  the  benefits  of  redemption? 

A.  The  outward  and  ordinary  means 
whereby  Christ  communicateth  to  us  the 
benefits  of  redemption  are,  his  ordinances, 
especially  the  word,  sacraments,  and  pray- 
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er;  all  which  are  made  effectual  to  the 
elect  for  salvation. 

Q.  89.  How  is  the  word  made  effectual  to 
salvation  t 

A.  The  Spirit  of  God  maketh  the  read¬ 
ing,  but  especially  the  preaching,  of  the 
word,  an  effectual  means  of  convincing 
and  converting  sinners,  and  of  building 
them  up  in  holiness  and  comfort,  through 
faith  unto  salvation. 

Q.  90.  How  is  the  word  to  be  read  and 
heard,  that  it  may  become  effectual  to  salvor 
tion  ? 

A.  That  the  word  may  become  effectual 
to  salvation,  we  must  attend  thereunto 
with  diligence,  preparation,  and  prayer  ; 
receive  it  with  faith  and  love,  lay  it  up  in 
our  hearts,  and  practice  it  in  our  lives. 

Q.  91.  How  do  the  sacraments  become  ef¬ 
fectual  means  of  salvation  ? 

A.  The  sacraments  become  effectual 
means  of  salvation,  not  from  any  virtue 
in  them,  or  in  him  that  doth  administer 
them ;  but  only  by  the  blessing  of  Christ, 
and  the  working  of  his  Spirit  in  them  that 
by  faith  receive  them. 

Q.  92.  What  is  a  sacrament  ? 

A.  A  sacrament  is  a  holy  ordinance  in¬ 
stituted  by  Christ,  wherein,  by  sensible 
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signs,  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  new 
covenant  are  represented,  sealed,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  believers. 

Q.  93.  Which  cure  the  sacraments  of  the 
New  Testament? 

A.  The  sacraments  of  the  New  Tester’ 
xnent  are,  Baptism,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Q.  94.  What  is  Baptism  ? 

A.  Baptism  is  a  sacrament,  wherein  the 
washing  with  water,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  doth  signify  and  seal  our  ingraft- 
ing  into  Christ,  and  partaking  of  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  our 
engagement  to  be  the  Lord’s. 

Q.  95.  To  whom  is  Baptism  to  be  admin- 
istered  ? 

A, .  Baptism  is  not  to  be  administered 
to  any  that  are  out  of  the  visible  church, 
till  they  profess  their  faith  in  Christ,  and 
obedience  to  him :  but  the  infants  of  such 
as  are  members  of  the  visible  church,  are 
to  be  baptized. 

Q.  98.  What  is  the  Lord’s  Supper  ? 

A .  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  sacrament, 
wherein,  by  giving  and  receiving  bread 
and  wine,  according  to  Christ’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  his  death  is  showed  forth ;  and  the 
worthy  receivers  are,  not  after  a  corporal 
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and  carnal  manner,  but  by  faith,.  made- 
partakers  of  his  body  and  blood,  with,  all 
his  benefits,  to  their  spiritual  nourishment, 
and  growth  in  grace. 

Q.  97.  What  is  required  to  the  worthy  re¬ 
ceiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 

A.  It  is  required  of  them  that  would 
worthily  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
that  they  examine  themselves,  of  their 
knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord’s  body,  of 
their  faith  to  feed  upon  him,  of  their  re¬ 
pentance,  love,  and  new  obedience ;  le6t, 
coming  unworthily,  they  eat  and  drink 
judgment  to  themselves. 

Q.  98.  W7ia(  is  prayer  ? 

A.  Prayer  is  an  offering  up  of  our  de¬ 
sires  unto  God,  for  things  agreeable  to  his 
will,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  with  confes¬ 
sion  of  our  sins,  and  thankful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  mercies. 

Q.  99.  What  rule  hath  God  given  for  out 
direction  in  prayer  f 

A.  The  whole  word  of  God  is  of  use  to 
direct  us  in  prayer ;  hut  the  special  rule 
of  direction  is  that  form  of  prayer,  which 
Christ  taught  his  disciples,  commonly 
called,  The  Lord's  prayer. 

Q.  100.  What  doth  the  preface  of  the 
Lord’s  prayer  teach  us  ? 
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A.  The  preface  of  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
which  is,  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven , 
teacheth  ns  to  draw  near  to  God,  with  all 
holy  reverence  and  confidence,  as  chil¬ 
dren  to  a  father,  able  and  ready  to  help 
us ;  and  that  we  should  pray  with  and  for 
others. 

Q.  101 .  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  first 
petition? 

A .  In  the  first  petition,  which  is,  .Hal¬ 
lowed  be  thy  name,  we  pray,  that  God 
would  enable  us,  and  others,  to  glorify 
him  in  all  that  whereby  he  maketh  him¬ 
self  known,  and  that  he  would  dispose  all 
things  to  his  own  glory. 

Q.  102.  What  do  ive  pray  for  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  petition? 

A.  In  the  second  petition,  which  is, 
Thy  kingdom  come,  we  pray,  that  Satan’s 
kingdom  may  be  destroyed,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  grace  may  be  advanced,  our¬ 
selves  and  others  brought  into  it,  and  kept 
in  it,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  glory  may 
be  hastened. 

Q.  103.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  thvi'd 
petition? 

A.  In  the  third  petition,  which  is,  Thy 
will  he  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven,  we 
pray,  that  God,  by  his  grace,  would  make 
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us  able  and  willing  to  know,  obey,  and 
submit  to  his  will  in  all  things,  as  the 
angels  do  in  heaven. 

Q.  104.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  fourth 
petition?  . 

A.  In  the  fourth  petition,  which  is, 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  we  pray, 
that  of  God’s  free  gift,  we  may  receive  a 
competent  portion  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  and  enjoy  his  blessing  with 
them. 

Q.  105.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  fifth 
petition  ? 

A.  In  the  fifth  petition,  which  is,  Ana 
forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors ,  we  pray,  that  God,  for  Christ’s 
sake,  would  freely  pardon  all  our  sins; 
which  we  are  the  rather  encouraged  to 
ask,  because  by  his  grace  we  are  enabled 
from  the  heart  to  forgive  others. 

Q.  106.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  sixth 
petition  ?  . . 

A.  In  the  sixth  petition,  which  is,  And 
lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  evil,  we  pray,  that  God  would  either 
keep  us  from  being  tempted  to  sin,  or 
support  and  deliver  us  when  we  are 
tempted. 
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Q.  107.  What  doth  the  eondurion  of  the 
Lords  prayer  teach  usf 
A.  The  conclusion  of  the  Lord’s  pray¬ 
er,  which  is,  For  thine  is  the  kingdom ,  and 
the  power ,  and  the  glory,  for  ever ,  Amen , 
teacheth  us  to  fake  our  encouragement  in 
prayer  from  God  only,  and  in  our  prayers 
to  praise  kira,  ascribing  kingdom,  power, 
and  glory  to  him :  Mid  in  testimony  of 
our  desire  and  assurance  to  be  heard,  w* 
say,  Amen. 
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EXODUS  XX. 

God  spake  all  these  words,  saying,  1 
am  the  Loud  thy  God,  which  have 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

I.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
me. 

II.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing 
that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  un¬ 
der  the  earth :  thou  shalt  not  bow  down 
thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them:  for  I, 
the  Loud  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God, 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me:  and 
showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them 
that  love  me,  and  keep  my  command¬ 
ments. 

III.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord  .thy  God  in  vain :  for  the  Lord 
will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his 
name  in  vain. 
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IV.  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to 
keep  it  holy.  Six  days  sbalt  thou  labor, 
and  do  all  thy  work :  but  the  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God ; 
in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou, 
nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man¬ 
servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  tny 
cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates :  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that 
in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day  ; 
wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  hallowed  it. 

V.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother; 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

VII.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

VIII.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

IX.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbor. 

X.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh¬ 
bor’s  house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor’s  wife,  nor  his  man-servant, 
nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his 
ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbor  s. 


THE  LORD’S  PRAYER. 

MATTHEW  YI. 

Otra  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hal¬ 
lowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  wiil  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  hea¬ 
ven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into  temp¬ 
tation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil:  For  thine 
is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  for  ever.  Amen. 


THE  CREED. 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  almighty, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth;  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  his  only  Son,  our  Lord ;  which  was 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried ; 
he  descended  into  hell :  *  the  third  day 
he  rose  again  from  the  dead ;  he  as¬ 
cended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father  almighty; 
from  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 


*  That  is,  u  Continued  in  the  state  of  the  dead, 
and  under  the  power  of  death,  until  the  third  day/® 

il 
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quick  and  the  dead.  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost;  the  holy  catholic  church; 
the  communion  of  saints ;  the  forgiveness 
of  sins ;  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and 
the  life  everlasting.  Amen. 
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if*  aft  *f& 

4^4,^  4^  44  4®  44 

^||^R.  BODWRLL,  the  chaplain,  had 
spoken  of  the  custom  of  the  house 
annually  to  have,  as  the  old  year  closed, 
a  special  service  when  all  were  asked  to 
bring  a  selected  verse  from  the  Bible, 
which  should  be  for  the  coming  year 
their  text  and  inspiration,  and  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  such  a  service  would  be 
held  that  year  also. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  Dr.  Foster 
arose  and  said  : 

“  I  doubt  not  you  will  find  it  greatly  to 
your  advantage  to  repeat  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  New  Year’s  evening.  Let  all 
Christians  in  the  household  go  to  God 
believingly,  and  ask  for  the  mind  to  be 
directed  to  the  text  that  you  need  for  the 
central  thought  of  the  year, — looking 
through  the  Bible,  and  then  as  you  look 
and  read,  let  your  mind  look  to  Christ, 
and  where  you  are  impressed,  there  take 
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your  text.  During  the  day  harxd  them 
to  Mr.  Bodwell,  and  he  will  read  them 
here  in  the  evening.  You  will  be 
amazed,  as  were  the  people  here  last 
year,  to  see  how  the  texts  seem  to  vary, 
and  yet  how  each  one  seems  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  the  individual’s  needs. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  choosing  a  text  in  this  way ; 
sometimes  !  have  kept  the  same  text  year 
after  year.  The  one  I  took  last  year,  I 
cannot  let  go ;  i  must  take  it  again, — it 
is,  “  That  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak, 
and  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  how  he  said,  *  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.’  ”  This  was  my 
text  last  year  and  I  have  been  trying  to 
work  up  to  it, — to  comfort  those  who 
need  comfort,  and  support  them  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways ;  and  to  remember  that  it  is 
mole  blessed  to  give  out  of  life  and  nerve 
power,  and  brain  and  substance,  than  it 
is  to  receive. 

Many  of  you  will  keep  your  text 
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another  year.  It  will  be  a  blessing  to 
you  all  to  have  some  central  text  and 
principle  towards  which  you  are  working. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  bring¬ 
ing  before  you  a  personal  subject, — I 
want  to  ask  for  your  prayers.  And 
when  I  make  this  request,  I  wish  you  to 
understand  that  I  am  in  earnest.  A  lady 
once  asked  me  to  pray  for  her,  and  as  I 
was  passing  on,  she  laid  her  hand  on  my 
arm,  and  said,  “Not  simply,  the  Lord 
Bless  you,  I  want  you  to  pray  for  me, 
to  bring  the  sou!  before  God.  Pray  in 
faith.” 

I  have  two  subjects  of  prayer :  One 
is,  the  interests  of  this  household — these 
sick,  who  are  here,  and  those  who  may 
come — that  the  Lord  would  be  here — 
the  Lord  Jesus  be  here  as  the  Physician, 
— helping  these  physicians,  and  helping 
those  who  receive,  that  they  may  take  in 
the  healing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be  in  the 
house,  earing  for  ail  its  interests.  1  hat 
God  would  send  here  such  persons  as  he 
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wants  to  come,  such  as  he  sees  will  be 
benefited. 

This  has  been  my  mode  of  praying  for 
many  years.  1  wish  no  one  to  stay 
one  day  longer  than  God  desires  them  to 
stay ;  but  I  do  wish  them  to  stay  just  as 
long  as  He  desires.  Let  your  prayers 
then  encircle  the  will  of  God. 

That  is  one  point — and  I  put  that  first 
— the  interests  of  this  house  and  those  in 
it,  have  ever  been  far  above  my  own  in¬ 
terest,  or  ease  or  comfort. 

Then  I  want  you  to  pray  for  me.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  pray  for  me  because  I 
am  in  danger, — 1  have  no  such  feeling 
nor  because  I  have  any  doubt  of  my  re¬ 
turn  ;  that,  to  my  mind  is  a  certainty,  as 
much  as  though  1  remained  here  every 
day.  But  1  wish  to  gather  in  facts  and 
principles  for  you — I  wish  to  grow  in 
grace,  to  come  into  the  mind  of  Jesus. 
I  wish  to  come  back  a  larger  man  than  1 
go  away ;  with  a  soul  more  in  harmony 
with  Christ.  The  rest  period  means  just 
this.  Although  I  confess  that  when 
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away,  I  never  find  any  social  gatherings 
of  Christians  where  there  is  so  much  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  here. 

Never  while  away  in  the  woods,  as  I 
have  been  often  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  by  myself  before  God,  have  1  failed 
to  grow  in  grace ;  and  to  find  rest  and 
returning  strength  and  vigor  of  mind. 

I  know  that  in  tire  minds  of  many 
there  may  be  a  little  doubt,  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  these  prayers.  The  Bible 
seems  to  intimate  that  God  will  answer 
them,  yet  to  many  it  is  problematical 
what  good  will  come  from  them. 

I  believe  there  is  much  infidelity  among 
Christians  on  these  points — I  have  no 
such  feeling.  I  have  no  doubt  on  that 
point;  if  you  will  but  pray  from  the 
heart,  these  results  will  follow:  That 
the  Glory  of  Christ  in  me  revealed,  shall 
be  the  result  and  that  a  blessing  shall 
come  to  this  household,  as  a  result  of 
those  prayers.  1  have  reason  to  believe 
this. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  relate  an  inci- 
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dent  which  will  illustrate  this  ?  Some 
nine  years  ago  1  left  this  irouse  rnucn 
broken  down  in  health,  and  went  to 
California.  After  leaving,  when  the  ex¬ 
citement  passed  off,  1  went  as  other 
people  go— down,  down.  On  reaching 
San  Francisco  and  meeting  old  friends,  1 
found  that  I  must  leave  and  be  alone. 

I  went  off  into  the  San  Jose  valley. 
There  I  found  a  quiet  place,  at  what  is 
called  the  Old  Mission,  at  the  Warm 
Springs.  There,  alone,  1  could  bathe 
and  rest,  and  believe  and  pray  and  live 
in  peace  and  rest  of  soul.  Not  a  tray  s 
despondency,  nor  doubt,  nor  fear.  The 
system  began  to  rally  and  gain  strength, 
till  my  ambition  was  aroused  to  climb  the 
mountains  to  the  Mission  point.  I 
reached  the  top  and  sat  down  upon  a 
stone-pile,  left  by  some  previous  traveler, 
and  there  rested. 

Before  me  stretched  the  beautiful  val¬ 
ley,  the  bay  on  one  side,  the  valley  on 
the  other.  It  was  the  influence,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  of  this  landscape,  and  the  contem- 
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plations  of  God,  who  made  it,  and  the 
Glory  of  Him  who  had  so  richly  adorned 
it,  that  brought  me  to  see  the  beauty 
and  Goodness  of  God.  And  I  began 
to  recommit  my  interests  to  Him.  While 
thus  praying,  the  Glory  of  Christ  came 
down  upon  the  mountain  and  filled  my 
soul  with  his  Presence  and  Spirit,  until  it 
was  in  fact  “  a  place  where  God  met 
me.” 

While  praying,  there  came  over  me 
the  consciousness  of  this  chape!  filled 
with  the  patients  and  prayers  ascending 
for  me.  There  was  a  peculiar  union 
between  my  soul  and  the  praying 
ones  in  this  room, — so  much  so,  that  it 
arrested  my  prayer. 

i  spoke  and  seemed  to  try  to  shake  it 
off,  supposing  it  to  be  some  hallucination, 
or  imagination,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
But  no,  it  was  there  and  it  so  vividly  im¬ 
pressed  itself  upon  my  mind  that  1  began 
to  reason  with  myself. 

How  is  this  ?  They  are  not  there. 
Here  it  is  in  the  afternoon.  The  sun  is 
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high  in  the  sky — -before  four  o  clock. 
There  can  be  no  fact  in  it.  And  then 
I  thought  of  the  difference  in  tune.  I 
saw  it  was  three  hours  and  some  minutes, 
then  looking  at  my  watch  and  counting 
back,  I  found  that  it  was  precisely  ten 
minutes  past  seven  at  Clifton.  S  then 
knew  surely  it  was  meeting  time,  but 
thought  it  was  not  meeting  day.  But  on 
thinking  it  over,  !  found  that  it  was  meet¬ 
ing  hour  and  meeting  day.  And  yet 
that  impression  was  still  there.  And 
there  seemed  to  me  a  consciousness  ot  a 
stream  of  light  reaching  up  from  this 
chapel  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  and 
from  that  there  descended  another  and 
rested  upon  me  like  a  bow  spanning  the 
heavens,  one  base  here,  the  other  there. 
It  came  to  me  as  a  consciousness  that  the 
Christians  here  were  praying  for  me,  and 
that  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
in  answer  to  their  prayers. 

I  made  a  note  of  it,  and  when  I  re¬ 
turned  home,  found  it  was  a  fact—they 
were  then  assembled  and  graying  for  me. 
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Cavillers  may  say  “  There  was  no  con¬ 
nection.”  To  me  it  was  a  reality.  1 
believe  that  the  prayers  of  faith  were 
ascending  here,  and  were  immediately 
answered  to  me.  It  is  just  as  near  to 
God,  when  one  petitions  for  us  three 
thousand  miles  away,  as  though  we  were 
right  by  their  side.  Distance  makes  no 
difference. 

It  you  will  pray  for  me  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  there  shall  go  up  on  this  side 
of  the  water  the  prayers  of  faith  to  the 
throne  of  the  Father  and  there  shall  de¬ 
scend  on  that  side  upon  my  heart  and 
body,  the  blessing  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  I  most  need. 

So  in  praying  for  the  household,  for 
Him  to  send  here  just  those  that  he 
wants,  He  has  His  mind  upon  them  and 
will  bring  them.  If  you  will  pray  in  this 
way,  you  will  confer  a  real  favor  upon  me, 
and  1  will  strive  to  confer  the  same  upon 
you.  Thus,  though  sundered  far,  by 
faith  we  shall  meet  at  the  Mercy  Seat, 
and  there  shall  we  enjoy  sweet  commun- 
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ion,  soul  with  soul  And  if  you  will 
come  into  a  reaching  sense  of  God’s 
nearness,  and  put  it  to  the  test,  the  result 
shall  be  glorious  and  satisfactory ;  and  it 
shall  be  to  you  a  season  of  refreshing 
and  great  profit. 

Clifton  Springs,  December,  1872. 
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“MORE  LIGHT.” 


By  Rev.  David  R.  Breed,  D.  D. 

These  are  a  few  plain  words.  We  do 
not  need  many  when  a  few  will  answer, 
and  upon  such  a  subject  as  man’s  salva¬ 
tion  we  should  be  very  plain. 

Let  us  then  read  carefully,  think 
honest! v.  and  earnestly,  if  so  be  we  may 
find  Him  who  has  promised  that  he  will 
“in  no  wise  cast  out”  the  man  who  seeks 
Him  with  his  whole  heart.  If  you  are 
not  already  a  Christian,  you  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  seeking  Christ.  All  that 
follows  is  meant  simply  to  aid  you  in  the 
search,  and  to  assure  you  when  it  is 
ended. 

THE  THEORY  OF  REDEMPTION.' 

Every  person  in  the  whole  world  is  a 
sinner.  We  have  all  broken  God’s  laws, 
so  we  all  deserve  punishment.  That 
punishment  is  eternal ;  and  we  are  ail 
liable  to  it  by  nature  and  condemned  by 
our  own  wickedness.  But  God,  because 
He  loved  us,  provided  a  way  of  escape. 
He  gave  His  Son  ;  His  Son  became  man  : 
lived  a  perfectly  holy  life  kept  the  whole 
law  :  and  died'in  our  stead,  bearing  our 
punishment — ‘‘the  Just  for  the  unjust.’ 
Now,  if  we  repent  of  our  sins,  accept  of 
Christ  as  our  Savior,  and  then  live  for 
Him  here  on  earth,  God  will  consider  us 
holy  for  Jesus’  sake  and  we  shall  be 
saved  ;  but,  if  we  neglect  His  salvation, 
or  fail  to  receive  Him  as  our  Savior,  we 
shall  be  lost.  That  is  all  of  it. 

All  that  now  follows  will  only  explain 
this,  or  show  its  application  in  different 
cases. 

THE  NEED  OF  A  SAVIOR. 

If  one  were  holy  at  his  birth,  and 
should  live  a  perfectly  holy  life  until  his 
death,  he  would  be  saved  ;  no  sin  could 
be  laid  to  his  charge  ;  he  would  need  no 
Saviour.  But  we  cannot  do  this,  and 
so  we  cannot  save  ourselves. 

The  reason  why  we  cannot  be  saved  by 
good  works  is  because  we  can  never  have 
enough  good  works  to  be  saved  by.  If 
we  commence  now  to  be  holy  and  never 
sin  again  until  we  oie — there  are  all  our 
past  sins  !  But  even  this  we  cannot  do, 
for  we  are  constantly  sinning  again. 

It  is  very  foolish  then,  for  any  one  to 
think  that  he  can  be  saved  by  a  moral 
life  :  for  he  will  be  only  a  moral  sinner, 
after  all. 

A  man  was  drowned  near  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  because  he  had  tried  to  save  a  few 
pounds  of  gold.  But  the  few  pounds  were 
as  sure  to  drag  him  down  as  a  great  many. 


So  a  few  sins  will  drag  a  sinner  down.  It 
takes  a  very  little  poison  to  kill  the 
soul.  He  who  varies  a  hair’s  breadth 
will  shoot  wide  of  the  mark  ;  he  w]  10 
does  not  aim  straight  at  heaven  will  not 
reach  there. 

So  it  happens  that  every  one  needs  a 
Savior — the  good  man  as  well  as  the 
bad  one.  So  it  comes  that  you  need  one. 

You  see  then  why  Jesus  said,  “I  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to 
repentance;”  Mark  2:17;  why  Paul  de¬ 
clared,  “This  is  a  faithful  saying  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin¬ 
ners.”  I  Tim.  1:15.  He  is  not  for  the 
holy;  but  for  the  unholy,  and  such  are 
we.  The  barren  ground  needs  the  most 
cultivation,  the  greatest  invalid  the  best 
physician:  so  the  vilest  sinner  is  most  in 
need  of  Christ.  If  you  feel  that  you  are 
a  sinner  and  cannot  save  yourself,  then 
you  have  the  only  reason'  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  tor  coming  to  Christ.  You  come, 
not  because  you  are  good,  but  because 
you  are  not  good.  It  was  just  such  as 
you  that  Jesus  came  to  save— not  the 
righteous  but  the  sinners.  If  you  wait 
for  holiness  you  will  never  come.  Let 
your  words  be — 

“Just  as  I  am  without  oue  plea 
Save  that  thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 

And  that  thou  bidst  me  come  to  thee— 

G  Lamb  of  God  !  I  come.” 

WHAT  MAKES  A  CHRISTIAN? 

There  is  just  one  thing  that  makes  a 
Christian,  faith  in  Crist.  But  faitn  can¬ 
not  be  genuine  unless  accompanied  by 
repentance  and  followed  by  right  works. 

Let  us  consider  these  three  things — 
repentance,  faith,  works. 

1.  REPENTANCE. 

Repentance  accompanies  faith  and 
continues  with  it  to  the  end  of  life. 
Until  we  repent  of  our  sins,  our 
backs  are  upon  Christ  and  we 
cannot  see  him.  We  turn  away 
from  sin  to  him  :  that  is  penitence.  We 
then  look  to  the  cross  ;  that  is  faith 
joined  to  repentance.  Then  we  start 
back  to  follow  Jesus  :  that  is  repentance 
and  faith  united  to  works. 

REPENTANCE  AND  £ORBOW. 

Repentance  is  sorrow  with  something 
added  to  it.  That  “something”  is  the 
greater  part  of  it— this  one  idea.  God  ! 

A  person  may  be  sorry  and  never 
think  about  God  ;  but  he  will  never 
repent  without  thinking  of  Him  to 
.  whom  he  has  given  the  greatest  offence. 
He  may  be  sorry  without  resolving  to  do 


better;  he  will  never  repent  until  he 
resolves  also.  Sorrow  thinks  most  of 
the  consequences :  repentance  thinks 
most  of  the  sin.  Sorrow  may  lead  a 
man  to  repentance,  but  it  does  not 
constitute  it. 

You  will  have  repentance,  then,  when 
you  feel  from  your  heart  that  your  sin 
is  chiefly  against  God,  that  you^  must 
confess  it  to  him,  and  that  by  God’s  help 
you  will  endeavor  to  abandon  it  for  ever. 
Juaas  had  only  sorrow  when  he  said,  ‘‘I 
have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the 
innocent  blood.”  Matt.  27:4.  God  was 
not  in  all  his  thoughts.  David  had 
penitence  when  he  said,  “Against  Thee, 
Tbee'onlv  have  I  sinned.”  Psa.  51:4. 
Do  not  fail  to  read  the  whole  of  the  51st 
Psalm,  for  an  example  of  repentance. 

Do  not  judge  of  repentance,  however, 
by  the  depth  of  your  feeling.  The 
question  is  not  of  quantity,  but  of 
quality;  not  “How  great  is  my  repent¬ 
ance?”  but,  “Is  it  genuine?”  If  you 
really  repent,  your  repentance  will  be  as 
deep  as  your  sin. 

2.  FAITH. 

With  faith  in  Jesus  you  begin  your 
Christian  life.  “Believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,”  is  the  command. 

WHAT  IS  FAITH  IN  JESUS  ? 

It  is  simply  this  :  Resting  alone  upon 
Jesus  for  salvation.  Because  we  are 
sinners,  we  n^ed  a  Sav.ior  :  we  take 
Jesus  for  our  Savior.  We  are  in  danger 
of  punishment :  Jesus  bore  it  for  us.  We 
cannot  gain  heaven  without  Christ :  we 
believe  that  he  has  gained  it  for  us.  We 
cannot  go  in  our  sins  :  but  we  know  that 
He  will  take  away  our  sins.  He  is  the 
only  Savior  ;  so  we  trust  in  him  alone, 
These  are  all  parts  of  the  same  thing.  As 
you  have  faith  in  your  father  as  a  father, 
faith  in  your  physician  as  a  physician,  so 
you  have  faith  in  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 

There  are  a  few  additional  things, 
however,  concerning  faith,  which  must 
be  remembered. 

FAITH  COMES  FROM  THE  HEART. 

“With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness.”  Faith  is  the  belief  of  the 
heart.  To  make  this  a  little  plainer  let 
me  mention  three  facts. 

1.  An  historical  belief  is  not  faith. 
This  is  only  a  belief  in  [history,  and  of 
course,  is  only  a  preliminary  to  salvation. 
You  believe  in  Jesus  just  as  you  believe 
in  Napoleon  Bonaparte— that  &  is,  you 
believe  his  history.  Surely  this  is  not 
faith. 

2.  A  mental  belief  isjnofc" faith.  This 
is  only  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  the 
claims  of  Christ.  You  acknowledge 
Jesus  as  the  Savior  of  men,  but  you  do 
not  feel  your  need  of  him.  The  devils 
have  this  mental  belief  and  there  are 
thousands  of  men  who  possess  it,  but 
have  no  faith.  To  such,  Jesus)  is  no 
more  of  a  Savior  than  Napoleon, although 
they  believe  that  h©  does  save  others. 
Hence 

S.Faith  is  notTgeneral  belief.  It  is 
personal.  Christ  is  taken  into  your  own 
heart  as  though  he  had  died  to  save 
you  alone. 


Let  me  illustrate  this.  An  historical 
belief  is  an  ivy  which  believes  in  the 
existence  of  a  certain  oak.  A  mental 
belief  is  an  ivy  wbi  h  acknowledges  that 
the  oak  is  a  good  thing  to  cling  to.  A  gen¬ 
eral  belief  is  an  ivy  which  thinks  the  oak 
is  meant  for  all  ivies  alike.  Faith  is  an 
ivy  betaking  its°lf  to  the  oak — clinging 
to  it  with  an  inseparable  embrace,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  parted  even  in  death, 

A  lady  once  found  a  beautiful  wild 
flower  growing  by  die  roadside.  She 
went  to  it  and  tried  to  remove  it :  but  its 
roots  had  grown  into  the  cleft  of  a  great 
rock  and  could  not  be  dislodged.  So 
faith  grows  in  the  cleft  of  the  “Rock  of 
Ages,”  becomes  immovable — is  the 
clinging  of  the  heart. 

Faith  unites  the  three  kinds  of  belief 
above  mentioned  to  this  essential  thing 
Ihe  love  of  the  soul. 

There  may  he  but  little  at  the  start, 
but  there  w'ill  be  some  ;  for  as  soon  as 
we  have  faith,  our  love  for  Christ  will 
begin  to  grow.  If  we  have  no  love, 
then  we  have  no  faith  :  for  without  the 
love  of  the  heart  there  can  be  no  belief 
of  the  heart. 

FAITH  IS  NOT  AN  ACT,  SO  MUCH  AS  A  CON¬ 
DITION 

We  mean  bv  this  that  you  cannot  ex¬ 
ercise  faith  once  for  all.  You  must  have 
it  all  the  time.  As  soon  as  you  give  up 
faith  you  give  up  Christ.  “Now  abideth 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity.”  Faith  lasts 
through  life,  through  death,  into  eterni- 
tv — when  it  will  be  merged  in  sight. 
Faith  does  not  bring  you  to  Jesus  and 
leave  you  there  ;  but  lives  with  you  as 
long  as  Jesus  is  unseen.  The  man  who 
steers  the  ship  does  not  look  only  once 
at  the  lighthouse.  He  keeps  his  eye  on 
it.  Faith  keeps  the  eye  on  Christ. 

FAITH  IS  IN  CHRIST  ALONE. 

You  must  by  all  means  remember  this. 
You  must  not  put  your  trust  for 
salvation  in  your  conversion,  or  in 
your  church,  or  in  your  religion, 
or  in  the  opinion  of  others, 
or  in  the  “way  you  feel ;”  but  only 
in  Christ.  Faith  in  the  be«t  of  these  will 
not  save  you — only  faith  in  Jesus. 

Many  people,  have  faith  in  themselves: 
they  believe  they  are  Christians  ;  but 
that  is  not  true  faith.  Many  have  faith 
in  their  feeling  :  they  “feel  all  right  ;” 
but  that  does  nob  save  sinners.  Many 
have  similar  feelings  concerning  their 
church:  the  think  it  is  the  “true 
church,”  and  they  have  joined  it ;  but 
no  true  church  can  save  a  soul  without 
Jesus.  All  these  things  may  be  good 
and  proper,  but  nothing  ever  saves  except 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

And  now,  if  you  feel  that  you  have 
this  faith  but  partially  developed,  let 
your  prayer  be,  “Lord,  I  believe  ;  help 
thou  mine  unbelief.”  And  may  Jesus, 
who  is  the  “author  of  your  faith,”  be 
also  its  “finisher.” 

3.  WORKS. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  proper  place  for  works  is  after  faith. 
We  must  come  to  Christ  before  we  can 
begin  to  be  like  Christ.  To  he  sure,  all 
men  are  bound  by  the  law  of  God  ;  and 


oe  course  we  might  be  moral  without 
being  Christians — great  numbers  are. 
But  morality  does  nut  make  a  Christian 
without  Christ.  So  we  must  not  wait 
for  good  works,  since  no  soul  was  ever 
saved  cy  them  or  received  by  Christ  on 
account  of  them.  Buc  on  the  other 
hand  we  cannot  be  Christians  without 
them  ;  for  as  soon  as  we  have  faith, 
we  must  begin  to  have  works  also. 
We  mean  just  this:  Good  works 
do  not  make  us  Christians,  but  they 
help  to  keep  us  Christians  ;  do  not  bring 
us  to  Jesus,  but  hold  us  there  and  tell  us 
we  are  there.  Faith  justifies  113  ;  works 
justify  our  faith.  So  faith  and  works 
must  go  together. 

It  would  be  absolute  folly  to  call  Christ 
our  Master,  when  his  commands  are  not 
obeyed,  or  to  think  ourselves  his  servants 
when  we  do  not  serve  him.  He  has 
made  this 

THE  TEST  OF  DISCIPLESHIP. 

If  we  obey  Him  and  live  to  serve  Him, 
we  are  his  ;  if  we  do  neither,  we  are 
deceiving  ourselves.  “By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them,”  he  said  ;  and  the  only 
way  in  which  we  or  others  can  tell  that 
our  faith  is  genuine  is  found  in  our  life 
— our  obe lienee.  Christians  are  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Christ— true  Christians  must 
be  true  followers,  or  they  are  hypocrites. 
The  blood  of  Christ  takes  away  sin  :  but 
if  we  s'. ill  sin  willingly  and  habitually, 
then  we  are  not  washed  in  his  blood. 
But  if  we  sin  unwillingly — because  the 
“flesh  is  weak”  while  the  “spirit 
is  willing”  —  then  we  cannot  be 
called  “sinners”  in  the  sense  we 
once  were;  and  if  we  confess  our 
faults  he  will  graciously  forgive  them. 

THE  REASON  FOR  A  HOLY  LIFE. 

You  will  see  from  all  this  that  a  Chris¬ 
tian  does  not  perform  good  works  in 
order  to  be  saved,  but  because  he  is 
saved;  he  does  not  strive  to  be  holy  in 
order  to  have  Christ  receive  him,  but  be¬ 
cause  Christ  has  already  received  him. 
His  motive  is  not  fear  but  love.  “The 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.”  Just 
here  is  found  the  difference  between  the 
good  works  of  a  Christian,  and  those  of 
an  unbeliever:  a  Christian  thinks  of  God, 
and  tries  to  be  holy  from  love  to  Christ. 
The  conclusion  to  all  this  I  place  in  italics 
below.  Read  it  carefully  and  remember. 

He  is  a  Christian  v)hos e  sins  are  repented 
of;  whose  faith  is  in  Christ ;  whose  life  is  like 
that  of  Christ. 

Hence  it  comes  that  we  are  saved  by 
faith, though  judged  by  our  deeds  ;  that 
“he  that  belie veth  shall  be  saved,” 
while  at  the  same  time,  “without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.” 
Heb.  12:14. 

We  have  tried  to  explain  these  three 
great  elements  of  a  Cnristian  life— Re¬ 
pentance.  faith  and  works,  as  clearly  as 
possible  in  a  few.,  words.  You  may  call 
them  by  other  names,  but  they  remain 
the  same,  and  stand  or  fall. together. 

There  remain  a  few  other  topics  upon 
which  you  may  need  more  light. 

CONVERSION. 

Conversion  means  simply  “Turning 
around.”  It  is  an  essential  part  of  what 


is  sometimes  called  a  “change  of  heart.” 
sometimes,  “regeneration,”  sometimes, 
the  “new  birth.”  This  great  change  is 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  its 
very  commencement  ;  yet  He  so  works 
that  man  is  induced  to  work  with  Him. 
He  turns  every  sinner  to  Christ,  yet 
every  sinner  turns  of  his  own  free 
will.  No  one  can  become  a  Christian 
until  God  changes  his  heart,  yet  we 
know  that  we  become  Cnristians  from 
our  own  choice.  For  these  reasons  who 
can  beseech  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
while  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
who  brings  about  the  reconciliation. 
We  are  saved  through  our  own 
faith,  but  onr  very  faith  comes  from 
God.  Yet  every  one  who  neglects  sal¬ 
vation  will  be  lost  through  his  own 
fault,  and  because  he  will  not  be  saved. 

Change  of  heart.  When  this  name  is 
applied  to  conversion,  it  m  ans  that 
one  loves  what  before  he  hated,  and 
hates  what  before  he  loved  ;  because  it 
is  the  heart  that  loves.  The  spring  of 
his  action— the  source  of  all  h  s  deeds, 
receives  an  entirely  new  and  radically 
different  motive  power. 

Regeneration.  This  title  refers  to  the 
renewal  and  cleansing  of  one’s  moral 
nature.  Not  that  he  is  made  absolutely 
pure,  but  is  made  to  struggle  and  tend 
toward  purity  instead  of  the  opposite 
direction  ;  and  is  already  considered 
pure  in  God’s  sight,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  alone. 

The  new  birth  means  that  as  one  is 
first  bora  of  earth — to  earth,  to  sin  and 
to  eternal  death  ;  he  is  now  born  of  God 
— to  God,  to  holiness  and  everlasting 
life. 

These  three  terms  all  mc,an  the  same. 

THIS  CHANGE  IS  INSTANTANEOUS. 

It  must  be  so  :  for  it  is  impossible  for 
a  soul  to  be  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  at  the  same  time. 
“We  cannot  serve  two  masters.”  So 
there  must  be  a  definite  instant  when 
we  leave  the  one  for  the  other.  God 
knows  when  the  soul  is  born  again. 
But  we  do  not.  Hence 

THE  CHANGE  MUST  BE  GRADUAL. 

“May  appear  to  be.”  Not  that  it 
really  is,  but  it  seems  to  be. 

If  the  new  birth  made  one  perfectly 
holy  at  the  start,  then  we  could  tell  in 
every  case  the  moment  that  the  change 
took  place  ;  but  as  it  only  begins  the  work 
we  can  scarcely  ever  tell.  Very  few 
Christians  can  remember  the  moment 
in  which  they  became  Christians  ;  and 
they  are  no  poorer  Christians,  on  that 
account.  You  cannot  tell  the  instant  in 
which  day  “breaks.” 

It  is  no  proof  then  that  you  a^e  not  a 
Christian  because  you  did  not  seem  io 
have  a  sudden  change.  It'  you  are 
changed,  that  is  enough.  We  all  know 
when  Paul  was  converted  ;  but  who  can 
tell  when  John  and  Peter  and  James  and 
Matthew  were  regenerated  ?  Can  you 
tell  when  the  grain  of  wheat  that  you 
plant  in  the  earth  germinates  ?  Can  you 
see  the  hour  hand  of  a  clock  move  ?  Yet 
the  one  does  sprout,  and  the  other  moves 
over  the  whole  face  in  twelve  hours  ! 


And  so  faith  may  spring  up  in  your 
heart  and  your  heart  be  regenerated, 
and'you  be  unable  to  say  when. 

Remember  then  these  two  things,  1. 
You  must  be  born  again.  2.  You  may 
not  know  the  time. 

INDICATIONS  OF  THIS  CHANGE. 

Let  me  state  a  few  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  we  may  know  when  we  are 
converted.  Be  sure  to  look  out  the 
references. 

When  we  do  our  best  to  obey  God’s 
commands,  i  John  2:3. 

When  we  love  God’s  word.  Psa. 
119:97. 

When  'we  love  God’s  people,  i  John 
3:14. 

When  we  desire  the  conversion  of 
others.  Rom.  9:13;  10:1. 

When  we  submit  to  God’s  chastise¬ 
ment.  Heb.  12:5. 

When  we  follow  Christ's  example.  I 
Pet.  2:21. 

When  we  strive  to  be  pure.  I  John 
3:3. 

When  we  show  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit:  “Love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer¬ 
ing,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek¬ 
ness,  temperance.”  Gal.  5:22,  23. 

These,  with  many  others  of  the  same 
kind,  not  forgetting  those  which  precede 
“works,”  viz.,  repentance,  faith. 
god’s  work  and  man’s  work. 

You  must  remember  in  all  this,  that  to 
change  the  heart  is  God’s  work,  and  His 
only.  It  is  your  work  to  repent  and 
receive  Christ ;  when  you  do  this,  God’s 
part  will  be  already  done. 

You  may  remember  that  when  the 
Jews  asked  Christ,  “What  shall  we  do 
thet  we  might  work  the  works  of  God  ?” 
he  answered  them,  “This  is  the  work  of 
God :  that  ye  believe  on  Him  whom  He 
hath  sent.”  John  6:28,  29.  As 

though  He  had  said,  “This  is  the 
only  work  of  God  that  you  can  do 
or  need  do.”  And  so  I  would 
say  to  you.  Do  that :  “believe  on  Him 
whom  He  hath  sent,”  and  God’s  work 
will  be  done.  Do  not  put  that  off  for 
any  reason.  Do  not  wait  for  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  “some  great  things,”  Faith, 
as  before  explained,  is  the  one  thing 
needed. 

OUR  FEELINGS. 

Never  judge  your  Christianity  only  by 
your  feelings — never. 

It  is  all  well  to  feel  that  we  are  Chis- 
tians  when  such  is  really  our  condition. 
To  feel  at  peace  with  God,  in  harmony 
with  his  will,  sure  of  heaven  :  these  are 
good  things  when  they  are  true  things  ; 
but  when  they  are  not  true,  how  much 
harm  they  do !  There  are  many  earnest 
Christians  who  do  not  possess  them,  like 
Cowper  and  Dr.  Arnold ;  and  many 
great  sinners  who  have  joy  and  assur¬ 
ance  in  large  measure. 

Still  we  have  a  right  to  know  “that 
our  Redeemer  liveth,"  and  we  ought  not 
to  be  content  until  we  can  say  with  Paul, 
“I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am 
persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  committed  unto  Him 
against  that  day.”  2  Tim.  1:12.  We 


have  a  right  to  feel  at  peace  with  God 
as  soon  as  we  are  believers  in  Jesus. 
Let  us  not  cease  to  then  labor  and  pray, 
until  we  may  heartily  declare,  “There¬ 
fore,  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have 
peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  Rom.  5:1. 

JOINING  THE  CHURCH. 

As  soon  as  you  become  a  child  of  God, 
you  should  be  willing  to  unite  vith 
God’s  people,  in  some  one  of  their 
churches. 

JOINING  THE  CHURCH  IS  NOT  CHRISTIANITY. 

It  never  made  a  man  a  Christian.  If 
you  are  not  converted  before  you  join, 
coming  into  the  church  will  not  alter 
your  condition.  It  is  only  an  act  by 
which  you  declare  yourself  a  Christian, 
and  profess  Christ  and  his  religion  to 
the  world.  You  must  indeed  confess 
Christ  in  every  action  ;  but  this  action 
is  a  public  confession. 

JOINING  THE  CHURCH  A  CHRISTIAN’S  DUTY 

He  must  doit  if  he  would  obey  Christ’s 
command.  Your  Christian  character 
will  be  incomplete  without  this  :  for  if 
you  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  Christ 
he  will  never  acknowledge  you. 

Let  me  say,  however,  in  behalf  of 
many  ministers  and  churches,  that 
in  some  cases  we  request  peisons 
who  desire  to  unite  with  us,  to 
wait  for  a  while.  The  reason 
is  simply  this  :  that  both  they  and  we 
may  be  satisfied.  Where  they  have 
been  cherishing  this  desire  only  for  a 
short  time,  it  is  often  better  for  them 
and  for  us  that  they  should  wait.  This 
does  not  show  any  lack  of  confidence  in 
them,  but  a  desire  for  their  own  good 
and  the  good  of  the  church.  We  long 
to  see  them  in  the  church  if  they  are 
Christians,  and  not  otherwise.  Both 
they  and  we  can  only  know  their  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  their  lives,  and  to  see  these 
we  must  take  time. 

If  any  who  read  these  words  be  so 
requested,  let  them  not  be  discouraged, 
but  only  strive  the  more  to  make  their 
lives  exemplify  the  profession  they 
desire  to  make,  and  place  the  greater 
trust  in  those  who  have  the  oversight 
and  desire  the  prosperity  of  the  flock  of 
God. 

CONCLUSION. 

And  now  in  closing  this  brief  endeav¬ 
or  to  throw  a  little  more  light  upon  some 
points  which  you  may  not  thoroughly 
understand,  I  pray  God  for  his  blessing 
upon  it,  and  upon  you.  If  you  are  not 
a  Christian,  but  wish  to  be  :  pray.  Tell 
Christ  all  you  desire. 

If  you  are  a  Christian,  then  “Hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.”  Remember 
God  sees  your  heart  and  God  only,  and 
the  affairs  of  your  heart  are  between 
God  and  your  own  soul.  May  he  make 
up  io  you  all  I  have  omitted,  and  guide 
you  in  the  way  everlasting.  “If  any  of 
you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and 
upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given 
him.”  Jas.  1:5.  “And  ye  shall  seek 
Me  and  And  Me,  when  ye  shall  search 
for  Me  with  all  your  heart.”  Jer.  29:13. 


[  “  More  Light  ”  is  published  in  Booklet  form,  by  American  Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York.] 
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Talking  over  with  the  author  the  subject  of  Sowing 
and  Reaping,  the  substance  of  what  is  now  before  you , 
stirred  a  deep  place  in  my  heart.  Working  here  among 
darkened  Arabs,  unconsciously  perhaps  the  expectation  of 
immediate  reaping,  had  died  down,  AS  if  one  soul 
WERE  NOT  AS  ANOTHER  BEFORE  GOD.  Passing  On 
what  was  a  Breath  of  Life,  it  roused  another,  and  so  it 
spread  through  all  our  tiny  circle.  We  are  asking  that 
the  purpose  OF  GOD,  the  WAY  of  god  may  be  made 
plain,  and  that  we  may  follow  it,  whatever  of  overthrow 
such  following  involves. 

That  this  wind  of  the  Spirit  may  “move"  you-tnese 


words  come  to  you  to-day. 


B.  G.  L.  H. 


Algeirs,  1892. 


SOWING  7*HE>  REAPING. 

S~SSrA_9 

The  subject  is  illustrated  from  two  different  points  of 
view  in  the  two  Parables  of  the  Sower  and  the  Wheat 
and  Tares,  which  evidently  are  not  to  be  compared , 
but  contrasted.  In  the 

©arable  of  t be  Sower :  |  ©arable  of  tbe  Wheat 
|  anb  Hares: 

The  Sower  : 

Anyone  who  scatters  the  Word  Jesus:  The  Devil — Matthew 
Mark  iv.  14.  xiii.  37-39. 

The  Seed : 

The  Word  of  God  —  Luke  Those  who  hear  the  Word— 
viii.  11.  Matt.  xiii.  38. 

The  Ground  : 

Those  who  hear —Matt.  xiii.  The  Natural  World— Matt, 
ig,  20,  22,  23.  xiu.  38. 

The  Reapers  : 

Workers  sent  by  God  in  answer  The  Angels  —Matt.  xiii.  39. 
to  prayer — Luke  x.  2. 

The  Harvest  : 

Present  results  of  Gospel  teach-  The  end  of  the  age  :  Gathered 
ing  —Mark  iv.  20.  into  ‘ ‘barn”  or  “ fire”— Matt. 

xiii.  30,  40-43 ;  Rev.  xiv. 
i5-’9- 
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In  sneaking  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  is  it 
correct  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  seed  was  lost  ? 
Would  a  good  sower  cast  seed  indiscriminately ,  in 
equal  quantities,  over  good  ground,  thorns,  and  way- 
side  ?  or  would  he  sow  intentionally  only  on  good 
ground,  some  seed  falling  accidentally,  “  as  he  sowed,” 
on  unprepared  soil,  not  of  set  purpose  ?  See  Jer. 
iv.  3 — “  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  .....  Sow  not 
among  thorns.” 

Sowing  without  IReapfng. 

Is  this  ever  held  out  in  Scripture  as  God’s  plan  for 
His  servants  ?  It  is  threatened  (i)  as  the  result  of 
disobedience ,  even  partial — “  If  ye  will  not  hearken 
unto  Me,  and  will  not  do  all  these  commandments, 
.  .  .  .  I  also  will  do  this  unto  you  ....  ye 

shall  sow  your  seed  in  vain”  (Lev.  xxvi.  14-16). 
“  Thou  shalt  carry  much  seed  out  into  the  field,  and 
shall  gather  but  little  in”  (Dent,  xxviii.  38).  Do  not 
these  words  give  an  accurate  description  of  much 
missionary  work — much  sowing  and  little  reaping  ? 
Compare  Hos.  viii.  7,  R.V. — “  He  hath  no  standing 
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corn,”  because  of  sin  in  worship  ;  and  Micah  vi.  15 — 
“Thou  shalt  sow,  but  thou  shall  not  reap,”  becauseof  sin 
in  common  life.  Isa.  xvii.  ii,R.V, — “Thy harvest  fleeth 
away,”  for  having  forgotten  God  as  being  salvation 
and  strength.  Hag.  i.  6—“  Ye  have  sown  much  and 
bring  in  little,”  because  they  put  their  own  interest 
before  the  Lord’s. 

(2.)  As  the  result  of  using  mixed  seed.  Deut.  xxii.  9, 
R.V. —  “  Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  two 
kinds  of  seed,  lest  the  whole  fruit  of  the  seed  which 
thou  hast  sown,  and  the  increase  of  thy  vineyard,  be 
forfeited.”  Yet  the  two  kinds  of  seed  were  good  in 
themselves.  Has  this  warning  against  sowing  with 
mixed  seed  any  bearing  on  the  question  of  combining 
secular  teaching  with  spiritual?  Is  the  education 
given  in  mission  schools,  as  a  whole,  used  afterwards 
in  the  service  of  God,  or  is  it  “forfeited”  ?  How  far  is 
it  true  that  the  spiritual  results  are  not  so  great  as 
where  these  are  the  only  results  aimed  at?  How 
much  direct  missionary  work  would  the  Apostles  have 
got  through,  compared  with  what  they  actually  did, 
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if  in  every  piace  they  had  stopped  to  teach  the  people 
to  read  Hebrew  and  Greek  ?  Yet  these  were  the 
only  languages  in  which  the  Bible  existed  at  that 
time,  and  those  reached  with  the  Gospel  were  chiefly 
the  poor  and  ignorant  (i  Cor.  i.  26  ;  John  vii.  48,  49, 
Mark  xii.  37).  Are  we 

IReapets  t 

or  have  we  been  content  to  go  on  sowing  year  after 
year,  hoping  that  our  successors  will  do  the  reaping, 
and  comforting  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  this  is 
the  Lord’s  purpose  for  us?  See  Job’s  thought  about 
such  a  system  of  work,  ch.  xxxi.  7,  8 — “If  my  step 
hath  turned  out  of  the  way,  and  mine  heart  walked 
after  mine  eyes,  and  if  any  blot  hath  cleaved  to  mine 
hands,  then  let  me  sow,  and  1st  another  eat"  evidently 
looking  upon  it  as  a  curse,  not  a  blessing. 

Do  we  want  to  be  Reapers  ?  See  the 
jpre»requ!sttes  for  Ibarvest: 

GOOD  GROUND. 

GOOD  SEED. 

RAIN  AND  SUNSHINE. 

REAPERS. 
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©ooD  ©rounD. 

“Honest  and  good  hearts”  (Luke  viii.  15).  The 
preparation  of  the  heart  is  God's  part  of  the  work. 
He  not  only  prepares  “rain  for  the  earth”  (Ps.  cxlvii. 
8),  but  also  prepares  the  earth  for  rain.  See  Ps.  Ixv. 
9,  10 — “  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it ;  Thou 
greatly  enrichest  it ;  the  river  of  God  is  full  of  water  : 
Thou  providest  them  com,  when  Tkou  hast  so  pre¬ 
pared  the  earth.  Tkou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof 
abundantly  :  Thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof :  Thou 
makest  it  soft  with  showers.” 

All  this  is  God’s  exclusive  work,  in  which  He  offers 
us  no  share.  True,  all  ground  needs  to  be  ploughed 
before  the  seed  is  cast  in,  but  see  Isaiah’s  description 
of  the  ploughman’s  work,  ch.  xxviii.  24 — “  Doth  he 
open  and  break  the  clods  of  nis  ground  ?  ’  and  see 
how  this  work  was  done  in  the  case  of  Lydia,  “whose 
heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  she  attended  to  the 
things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul”  (Acts  xvi.  14). 
Without  this  preparatory  work  of  God,  the  heart  on 
which  the  word  falls  will  be  as  hard  and  unreceptive 
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as  the  way-side  on  which  the  seed  fell  only  to  be 
“  devoured  by  the  fowls  of  the  air.” 

OTe  See6. 

God  prepares  the  ground;  He  provides  the  corn. 
Surely  this  means  the  corn  for  solving.  See  2  Cor. 
ix.  10  (R.V.) — “  He  that  supplieth  seed  to  the  sower 
....  shall  supply  and  multiply  your  seed  for  sowing.” 
Does  not  this  involve  the  close,  daily  intercourse  with 
God,  in  which  we  “  receive”  from  Him  that  which  also 
we  “  deliver”  to  others,  not  only  the  substance,  but  the 
words,  as  Jesus  did  (John  xvii.  8)  and  Paul  (1  Cor. 
xv.  3).  It  is  not  enough  to  be  “  the  Lord’s  messenger,” 
we  must  speak  “  the  Lord’s  message,  which  we  have 
heard  of  Him”  (Hag.  i.  13;  John  viii.  26).  Do  we 
in  our  visiting,  as  much  as  in  our  meetings,  look  to 
the  Lord  Himself  to  give  us  the  special  message  for 
that  special  soul  at  that  special  time  ? 

After  the  words,  “Thou  makest  it  soft  with 
showers”  (Ps.  Ixv.  10),  there  comes  a  break  in  the 
psalm,  which  is  only  describing  God's  part  in  the 
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production  of  the  harvest.  After  He  has  prepared 
the  ground  and  supplied  the  seed  for  sowing.  He 
waits  for  man  to  do  his  part,  i.e.,  to  sow  the  seed  which 
He  has  provided.  Surely  at  this  point  we  specially  need 
the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  He  may  make  us 
quick  to  discern  what  is  the  good  ground  which  He 
has  prepared  for  the  seed ;  otherwise  we  may  waste 
much  time  and  much  seed  (see  Matt.  vii.  6) — His 
time  and  His  seed.  For  instances  of  this  direct 
teaching,  see  Acts  xviii.  10 ;  xvi.  6-10.  Then,  the 
seed  being  sown,  God  again  takes  up  the  work — 

“  Thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof . the 

valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  corn.”  And  then 
again  it  is  left  for  man  to  do  the  second  part  of  the 
work  allotted  to  him — “  Immediately  he  putteth  in  the 
sickle ,  because  the  harvest  is  come”  (Mark  iv.  29), 
With  the  growth  of  the  seed  he  has  nothing  to  do. 
He  can  but  “  cast  seed  into  the  ground though  he 
may  “  rise  night  and  day,”  he  cannot  hasten  or  hinder 
the  process  ;  the  seed  will  “  spring  and  grow  up,  he 
knoweth  not  how.”  For  the  earth  bringeth  forth 
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fruit  of  herself,  “first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear;”  yet  never 
apart  from  Him  who  “  blesseth  the  springing  thereof,” 
who  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field,  from  the  day  that 
man  casts  in  the  seed,  till  the  day  when  he  thrusts  in 
the  sickle.  Man’s  work  in  the  spiritual  world  appar¬ 
ently  begins  with  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and  ends 
with  the  reaping  of  the  harvest ;  the  ploughing  before 
the  sowing,  and  the  threshing  after  the  reaping  (Matt, 
iii  12),  being  alike  the  work  of  God. 

And  both  the  sowing  and  the  reaping  must  be  done 
in  faith,  uninfluenced  by  surrounding  circumstances 
of  discouragement.  “  He  that  observeth  the  wind 
shall  not  sow,  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall 
not  reap”  (Ecc.  xi.  4).  Abraham,  “without  being 
weakened  in  faith,  considered  his  own  body,  now  as 
good  as  dead,  and  the  deadness  of  Sarah’s  womb : 
yea,  looking  at  the  promise  of  God,  he  wavered  not 
through  unbelief,  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory 
to  God ;  and  being  fully  persuaded  that  what  He  had 
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promised  He  was  also  able  to  perform”  (Rom.  iv.  19- 
21.  R.V.). 

The  only  seed  from  which  harvest  is  promised,  is  the 
Word  of  God  (Luke  viii.  n);  “The  word  of  the 
kingdom”  (Matt.  xiii.  19) ;  “  Incorruptible  seed,”  as 
contrasted  with  other  seeds  (1  Pet.  i.  23-25).  Those 
who  sow  anything  else  are  not  reckoned  as  “  sowers  ” 
by  the  Lord  (Mark  iv.  14).  The  warning  against  the 
use  of  mingled  seed  also  applies  here. 

All  seed  is  self-propagating  (see  Gen.  i.  11,  12,  29). 
Therefore,  when  God’s  Word  is  sown  unmingled,  none 
can  say  how  far  it  will  spread.  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
compared  to  mustard  seed  (Matt.  xiii.  31,  32)l  because, 
though  small  in  its  beginning,  it  has  infinite  capacity 
of  growth.  How  much  of  God’s  own  Word  do  we 
sow,  in  proportion  to  our  words  about  God  ? 

IRaill 

Is  needed  to  soften  the  ground  before  sowing  (Ps. 
Ixv.  10).  The  “former  rain”  fell  at  sowing  time;  is 
there  any  reference  to  this  in  the  “weeping”  of  Ps. 
cxxvi.  5,  6  ?  The  “  latter  rain  ”  came  a  few  weeks 
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before  harvest.  Both  these  rains  were  necessary  for 
the  ripening  of  any  crop  (Deut  xL  14).  Man  cannot 
make  rain  (Job  xxxviii.  28).  God  gives  it  (Job  v.  10 ; 
Jer.  xiv.  22).  Shakes  it  out  plentifully  (Ps.  Ixviii.  9, 
margin).  Rain,  in  this  connection,  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  Word  spoken  (see  Mai. 
iii.  10 ;  Eze.  xxxiv.  26).  God  gives  it  “  in  just 
measure”  (Joel  ii.  23.  R.V.),  and  “in  due  season” 
(Lev.  xxvi.  4),  that  “  in  due  season  ”  the  reaping  may 
follow  (Gal.  vi.  9).  Though  man  cannot  give  rain,  he 
can  bring  it  down  from  God  by  prayer  (James  v,  17  J 
Zech.  x.  i),  or  prevent  it  by  disobedience  (Deut.  xi., 
13,  14;  xxviii.  1,  12  ;  Isa.  v.  6;  Jer.  iii.  2,  3). 

flonbitions  of  IRecetelstg  IRain : 

Consecration  (Mai.  iii.  10). 

Separation  from  Sin  (Isa.  xxx.  22,  23  ;  1  Kings 
viii.  35,  36;  2  Chr.  vii.  13,  14). 

Obedience  (Lev.  xxvi.  3,  5). 

Prayer  (Zech.  x.  i). 
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And  the  greatness  of  the  rain  will  be  in  proportion 
to  our  faith  in  asking,  which  faith  in  its  turn  will 
necessarily  be  affected  by  the  extent  of  our  consecra¬ 
tion  and  separation  and  obedience.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  do  not  get  “  Showers  of  blessing,”  so  long  as 
we  are  content  to  pray— “  Let  some  droppings  fall  on 
me”  ? 

Rain  is  also  used  as  a  type  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  6 ;  Hos.  vi.  3),  inasmuch  as  all  blessing  from 
God  comes  to  us  in  Jesus  and  through  Jesus  ;  and  as 
a  type  of  the  Word  (Deut.  xxxii.  2  ;  Isa.  Iv.  10) ;  for 
as  the  Word  of  God  is  the  seed  which  contains  the 
germ  of  life,  so  the  Word  is  the  rain  which  developes 
that  life,  so  that  in  “  teaching  knowledge  ”  to  the  babes 
in  Christ,  we  must  continually  give  them  “  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  Word,"  that  they  may  “grow  thereby 
precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,”  the  description 
of  our  work  being,  alike  with  saved  and  unsaved,  “  I 
have  given  them  Thy  Word”  (John  xvii.  14)1 
SunsMne, 

“  The  tender  grass  springeth  out  of  the  earth  by 
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clear  shining  after  rain”  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  4)-  The 
Lord  God  is  a  Sun  ”  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  1 1).  And  while  the 
shining  of  the  sun  is  necessary  to  the  ripening  of  the 
harvest,  as  the  saving  and  sanctifying  presence  of  God 
is  necessary  to  the  ingathering  of  each  individual  soul, 
is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  every  harvest-labourer  is  one 
who  works  in  the  full  sunshine ,  and  that,  if  we  would 
be  Reapers,  we  must  be  in  a  position  of  nearness  to 
the  Lord  with  nothing  between,  walking  in  the  light 
of  His  countenance  ? 

Elsewhere  the  sun  typifies  persecution,  which  either 
ripens  or  scorches  the  fruit,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  on  which  the  seed  falls  (Matt.  xiii.  6  ; 
James  i.  1 1). 

IReaping. 

As  with  “  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,”  so 
“  seed-time  and  harvest  ”  were  ordained  to  succeed 
each  other  after  short  intervals  (Gen.  viii.  22) ;  not  in 
long  alternating  periods.  Even  in  Gen.  xli.  the  seven 
years’  famine  was  not  without;  its  harvests,  and  the 
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seven  years'  plenty  was  not  all  reaping ;  but  there 
were  alternations  of  both  in  each,  “  according  to  their 
season.”  We  never  read  of  a  sowing,  without  a  harvest 
immediately  following,  except  as  a  punishment  for  sin, 
though  we  do  read  of  a  harvest  growing  “  of  its  own 
accord,”  without  a  previous  sowing  (Lev.  xxv.  3-5). 
Also  those  who  reap  the  first  harvest  may  yet  leave 
some  for  others  (Lev.  xix.  9)  ;  as  was  the  case  in 
Samaria  (John  iv.  39-41  ;  Acts  viii.  5"®)  >  an^  as 
usually  happens  in  the  case  of  a  harvest  of  souls. 
“  Herein  is  that  saying  true,  One  soweth  and  another 
reapeth  but  note  that  it  is  not  a  Scriptural  “saying” 
and  therefore  always  true,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe,  who  argue  from  it  tnat  the  same  teacher  is 
not  likely  to  be  both  sower  and  reaper.  The  farmer  who 
sows  expects,  as  a  rule,  that  he  will  be  the  one  to  reap, 
not  another  who  in  years  to  come  will  succeed  him. 

The  Lord  Jesus  spoke  of  the  Father  as 
C!’e  %ot&  of  tbe  Ibarvest, 
not  of  the  sowing,  and  has  commanded  us  to  pray  for 
Harvest  Labourers .  Labourers  for  a  harvest  aie  not 
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Sowers,  but  Reapers  (Matt.  ix.  37,  38;  Luke  x.  2). 
The  words  “  I  sent  you  to  reap  “  Lift  up  your  eyes 
and  look  on  the  fields,  for  they  are  white  already  to 
harvest,”  were  spoken  to  pioneer  missionaries,  in  sight 
of  a  city  to  which  the  Gospel  was  about  to  be  taken 
for  the  first  time.  “  He  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages” 
from  “  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  ”  who  sent  him  forth. 
But  we  say,  “There  are  yet  four  months  (in  these 
days  it  is  becoming  the  custom  to  say,  1  There  are  yet 
ten  years’  1),  and  then  cometh  harvest.”  Shall  we 
take  as  our  standard  of  expectation  God’s  Word  or 
man’s  experience  ?  See  Rom.  iii.  4.  Shall  we  say 
that  the  “  due  season  ”  for  reaping  is  ten  years  after 
sowing  ?  Or  was  Isaac’s  agriculture  on  the  right  lines 
when  he  “sowed  .  .  .  and  received  in  the  same  year 
a  hundredfold,  and  the  Lord  blessed  him  (Gen.  xxvi. 
12)? 

What  farmer  sows  year  after  year  the  same 
ground  with  fresh  seed,  with  no  intervening  harvest? 
What  kind  of  crop  would  he  reap  after  ten  years  of 
such  sowing? 
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Is  there  any  record  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of 
sowing  without  immediate  reaping  ?  “  God  reserveth 

the  appointed  weeks  of  the  harvest”  (Jer.  v.  24). 
Are  the  weeks  reserved  now  by  a  different  “  appoint¬ 
ment  ”  from  those  of  Apostolic  times  ?  If  so,  why  ? 

Men  sow  what  they  reap  (Job  iv.  8  ;  Ps.  cxxvi.  5,  6; 
Gal.  vi.  7-9 ;  Prov.  xi.  18 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  7). 

Of  three  Old  Testament  feasts,  two  were  connected 
with  harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  14-16;  xxxiv.  22).  In  a 
healthy  spiritual  condition,  reaping  and  sowing  will 
go  on  uninterruptedly  (Amos  ix.  13  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  5). 
“  The  ant  gathers  her  food  in  the  harvest.”  Let  us 
“consider  her  ways  and  be  wise”  (Prov.  vi.  8,  6). 
“  He  that,  sleepeth  in  harvest  is  a  son  that  causeth 
shame  "  (Prov.  x.  5).  Lei  none  of  us  run  the  risk  of 
sleeping  till  the  harvest  is  past,  and  then  waking  to 
find  that  we  have  only  been  spending  our  time  in 
choking  the  ground  by  sowing  one  crop  on  another, 
and  that  we  have  to  meet  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest 
with  sorrow,  instead  of  coming  rejoicing,  bringing  our 
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sheaves  with  ns,  to  joy  before  Him  according  to  the 
joy  of  harvest. 

Harvest  time  is  a  time  of  heat.  Harvest  labourers 
have  to  bear  the  “burden  and  heat  of  the  day.” 
Reaping  is  real  work  (Isa.  xvii.  5).  Therefore  rest 
must  be  taken  in  harvest  time  as  well  as  in  sowing 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  21);  and,  at  longer  intervals,  longer 
seasons  of  rest  from  both  sowing  and  reaping  (Lev. 
xxv.  4,  11).  But  this  will  entail  no  loss  (20-22).  Is 
there  not  a  danger,  especially  in  the  joy  of  the 
harvest,  of  our  omitting  to  take  this  commanded  rest, 
and  thus  compelling  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  make 
us  take  it,  either  by  removing  us  from  the  field,  or  by 
stopping  the  harvest  ? 

See  also  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vine¬ 
yard  (Matt,  xx.) ;  where  evidently  the  labourers  were 
harvest  workers,  since  they  had  to  bear  the  “  heat  of 
the  day.” 

For  the  same  teaching,  under  another  figure,  see 
Matt.  iv.  18,  19 — “I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.” 
A  fisher  is  not  one  who  “  casts  a  net  into  the  sea,”  in 
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the  hope  that,  days  or  even  years  after,  someone  else 
coming  that  way  will  find  the  fish.  He  is  a  man  who 
catches  fish.  And  see  the  definite  promise  (Luke  v. 
10),  “  From  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men.”  But 
as  much  for  being  fishers  of  men,  as  for  being  harvest 
labourers,  we  must  have  the  constant  and  direct 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  the  plain  word  of  the  Lord,  to 
teach  us  where  to  cast  in  the  net,  and  when  (see  John 
xxi.  6  ;  Luke  v.  4).  Otherwise,  although  there  may 
be  “  a  great  multitude  of  fish”  close  to  us,  ready  to  be 
caught,  we  shall  often  have  to  say,  “  Master,  we  have 
toiled  all  the  night,  and  have  taken  nothing”  (Luke 

v-  S)- 

How  constantly  we  ask  the  Lord  to  give  us  a 
time  of  Pentecostal  blessing,  but  do  we  always  re¬ 
member  that  if  we  would  see  Pentecostal  results,  we 
must  work  on  Pentecostal  lines? 
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>XPOSTOh!e  METHODS  OF 
WORK. 

Simple  speaking,  without  worldly  wisdom,  (i  Cor. 
2-4  ;  Acts  iv.  13).  Looking  to  the  Spirit  for  utterance 
as  well  as  matter  (Acts  ii.  4). 

Substance  of  teaching. 

Jesus  Christ  Crucified  (i  Cor.  ii.  2  ;  Acts  i.  8  ; 

ii.  22  |  viii.  35.  etc). 

His  Resurrection  (Acts.  ii.  23,  24;  iv.  33). 

His  Glorification  (Acts  ii.  36). 

His  Second  Coming  (Acts  iii.  21). 

The  Sin  of  Rejecting  Jesus  (Acts  ii.  23-36  ; 

iii.  13-15  ;  iv.  10,  11  ;  v.  30 ;  vii.  52). 

And  of  Resisting  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  vii.  51. 

These  two  sins  really  one,  since  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  to 
“convict  the  world  of  sin  ...  .  bicause  they  believe  not"  cm 
fonts  (John  xvi.  8,  9).  See  also  John  iii.  18— "condemned  .  .  . 
because  he  hath  not  believed;  and  verse  19—“  This  is  the 
condemnation,  etc.”  Since  this  is  the  only  sin  of  which  it  is 
promised  that  the  Spirit  shall  convict,  is  not  this  the  sin  which 
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we  ought  to  set  before  those  to  whom  we  go  as  the  messengers 
of  the  Lord,  rather  than  general  sin  of  heart  or  life?  Note 
the  three  classes  of  sinners  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
with  the  three  corresponding  judgments :  I.  Those  who  sin 
against  conscience,  judged  by  that  (Rom.  i.  and  ii).  2.  Those 
who  know  the  Law  only,  judged  by  that  (Rom.  ii).  3.  Those 
who  hear  the  Gospel,  judged  by  that  (John  xii.  47,  48;  iii.  18,  19). 

Forgiveness  on  Repentance  (Acts  ii.  38  ;  iii.  19) 
and  Faith  (Acts  xiii.  38,  39). 

The  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  ii.  38,  39). 

No  other  Way  of  Salvation  but  Jesus  (Acts 
iv.  12). 

The  Gospel  preached  to  Gentiles,  including  heathen, 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  preached  to  Jews 
(Acts  x.,  etc.),  omitting  the  constant  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  the  charge :  “  Ye 
crucified  Him.”  Heathen  were  impressed  while  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  sermon  preached  to  Jews  (Acts  xiii.  14-42). 
Heard  one  Sabbath  ;  asked  to  hear  again  on  the  next ; 
came  the  next  week,  heard,  and  were  saved  (verses  43, 
44,  48),  after  eight  days’  ministry  among  them,  con¬ 
sisting,,  so  far  as  we  are  told,  of  two  short  addresses. 
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Substance  of  First  Address  to  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  together  :  The  God  of  the  Old  Testament  sent 
Jesus,  a  Saviour  (v.  23)for  Jews  and  those  who  fear  God 
{26).  Sin  =  Rejecting  Him  (27,  28).  His  Death  (29) 
and  Resurrection  {30-33).  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  (33), 
a  doctrine  specially  repugnant  to  Jews,  which  always 
roused  opposition  (John  v.  18),  yet  was  not  therefore 
to  be  kept  back.  Forgiveness  through  Him  (38). 
Alternative  plainly  set  before  hearers  :  Accept  (believe, 
v.  39)  or  reject  (despise,  v.  41),  “put  it  from  you”  (46). 
We  cannot  put  a  thing  from  us  unless  it  is  brought 
dose  to  us,  so  close  that  we  must  either  accept  or  refuse 
it.  Result  of  preaching:  Opposition  of  Jews  (45); 
interest  of  Gentiles  (42-48). 

Substance  of  Second  Address  :  All  that  was 
spoken  in  the  first  to  Jews  applies  equally  to  Gentiles 
(46,  47).  Result— Joy,  Conversions,  spread  of  the 
Gospel  through  all  the  region  {48,  49).  Next  result — 
Persecution  and  expulsion  (50).  The  teachers  went 
elsewhere  (51).  The  converts  left  behind  developed 
a  healthy  spiritual  life  at  once,  without  any  teachers 
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to  help  them  (52).  See  the  same  order  in  ch.  xiv.  1-7* 
and  elsewhere. 

Workers  got  plain  guidance  as  to  where  they  should 
go  (Acts  xvi.  9,  jo;  viii.  26).  Where  they  should 
not  go  (Acts  xvi.  6,  7).  To  whom  to  speak  (viii.  29). 
What  places  to  pass  by  (xvi.  S).  May  we  not  get  the 
same  guidance  for  houses  as  for  towns  (see  ch.  ix.  11). 

Appealed  constantly  to  the  Word  of  God  (Acts  ii. 
16-28  ;  iii.  18-25,  &C-G  thus  sowed  the  seed. 

Spoke  with  boldness  (Acts  iv.  31,  &c.).  This 
boldness  given  to  the  most  timid  in  answer  to  prayer 
(v.  29).  We  need  to  be  “  filled  ”  for  it  (31). 

Worked  in  a  spirit  of  unity  (Acts  iv.  33-35  ;  v.  12). 
Want  of  this  will  be  a  root  of  bitterness,  which  will 
choke  the  seed  and  so  hinder  the  harvest. 

Did  not  hesitate  to  go  right  against  the  prejudices 
of  the  people — e.g.,  men  speaking  to  women  (Acts  xvi. 
13).  This  in  a  heathen  city  (compare  John  iv.  27, 
R,  V.),  in  both  cases  out  of  doors.  Preaching  Jesus 
as  the’ Son  of  God  (Acts  ix.  20).  No  one  knew  better 
than  Paul  the  abhorrence  in  which  this  doctrine  was 
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held  by  the  Jews;  yet  he  preached  it  “straightway’' 
in  his  first  sermon,  without  waiting  to  make  his  way, 
by  preaching  other  more  palatable  things,  equally 
true,  first.  Note  also  the  four  Evangelists  :  Matthew 
and  John  begin  their  Gospels  by  announcing  that 
Jesus  is  God  (Matt.  i.  23  ;  John  i.  1);  Mark  and  Luke 
that  He  is  the  Son  of  God  (Mark  i.  1 ;  Luke  i.  32). 
They  taught  that  the  Gospel  had  superseded  the  law 
(Acts  xiii.  39),  though  this  was  liable  to  be  construed 
into  “speaking  against  the  law”  (Acts  xxi.  28).  Yet 
they  made  concessions  when  possible  (Acts  xxi.  17-26). 
Should  they  have  done  it  in  this  case?  The  very 
objections  were  raised  which  they  were  aiming  to 
silence. 

The  Spirit  gave  wisdom  to  argue  (Acts  vi.  9-10,  R.V.) 
Yet  the  arguments  here  led  to  anger,  not  to  conver¬ 
sion,  unless  Saul  was  convicted  at  this  time  (see  ch. 
xxii.  20). 

When  they  knew  their  message  had  been  under¬ 
stood,  but  not  accepted,  they  did  not  repeat  it,  even 
if  asked  (Acts  xvii.  32-33).  Paul  knew  they  had  heard 
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enough  for  salyation,  and  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
repeat  it,  but  went  away.  Compare  the  other  instance 
when  he  was  asked  to  repeat  his  message,  this  time  to 
those  who  really  wanted  to  hear  (Acts  xiii.  42-44). 

When  enquirers  asked  what  they  should  do,  they  told 
them  to  repent  and  be  baptized,  Acts  ii.  38 ;  to  believe 
on  Jesus,  Acts  xvi.  31.  Baptized  them  the  same  day 
that  they  professed  conversion,  Acts  ii.  41,  even 
“  the  same  hour,”  though  it  might  be  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  the  convert  an  ignorant  heathen,  Acts 
xvi.  33.  So  with  God-fearing  Gentiles,  Acts  x.  2,  47  ; 
an  Ethiopian  Bible  student,  Acts  viii.  36-38  ;  a  notori¬ 
ous  enemy,  in  whose  conversion  most  people  did  not 
believe,  Acts  ix.  18,  26.  Sometimes  they  found  that 
in  such  haste  they  baptized  people  whose  hearts  were 
not  “right  in  the  sight  of  God,”  Acts  viii.  13,  21,  23  ; 
yet  made  no  change  in  this  respect. 

When  their  message  was  rejected  or  opposition 
raised,  they  left  the  place  at  once,  whether  the  oppo¬ 
sition  came  from  the  populace  or  from  the  legal 
authorities,  unless  they  had  a  distinct  command 
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from  God  to  the  contrary,  as  in  Acts  v.  17-29; 
then  the  authorities  themselves  exonerated  them, 
verses  34-42.  See  Acts  ix.  23  25,  29,  30 ;  xii. 
17;  xiii.  50,  51  ;  xiv.  5,  6;  xvi.  40;  xvii.  10;  xx. 
i.  See  also  the  command  in  Matt.  x.  23  ;  surely  the 
reason  given  applies  as  strongly  to  the  cities  of  the 
world  to-day,  as  to  “  the  cities  of  Israel  ”  in  that  day  ? 

If  every  missionary  worked  on  Apostolic  lines,  would 
not  the  Gospel  soon  be  preached  “to  every  creature”  ? 
As  one  result  of  this  line  of  action,  the  workers  were 
generally  not  able  to  stay  long  in  one  place,  but 
returned  later  for  short  visits  (Acts  xv.  36,  41 ;  xvi.  4, 
5) ;  appointing  native  Christians  to  take  the  oversight 
in  their  respective  towns  (e.g.  Acts  xiv.  21  23). 

Exceptionally  long  periods  in  one  place  Paul  and 
Barnabas  one  year  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  26),  afterwards 
again  “  a  long  time  ”  (ch.  xiv.  28).  Paul,  Barnabas, 
and  Silas  at  the  same  place  (Acts  xv.  34,  35).  Paul 
at  Corinth  18  months,  and  “yet  a  good  while”  (ch. 
xviii.  1 1) ;  having  been  specially  told  not  to  hurry 
away  (ch.  xviii.  9,  10).  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  con-  _ 
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verts  here  were  far  less  satisfactory  than  others  amongst 

whom  the  apostles  had  worked  for  much  shorter 
periods  (e.g.,  Thessalonians ;  compare  1  and  a  Cor. 
with  1  and  2  Thess.)  At  Ephesus  three  years  (ch. 

xix.  1  j  xx.  31).  ...... 

Paul  appealed  for  civil  protection  and  vindication 
(Acts  xvi.  37;  xxv.  ri).  Was  he  right  in  this  or  was 
he  trying,  like  Jacob,  to  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of 
God’s  purposes  (see  Acts  xxiii.  11)  by  his  own 
devices  ?  If  he  had  not  appealed  to  Csesar,  might  he 
not  have  gone  to  Rome  a  free  man?  (ch.  xxvi.  32). 
IResults  of  wcr'ri  carries  on  on  tbeee  lines : 
Immediate  conversions,  Acts  ii.  41  >  iv-  4>  v-  !4’ 
vi  7  :  and  throughout  the  Acts.  Greater  numbers 
among  Jews  (ch.  ii.  41  5  iv-  4)  and  Samaritans 
(ch.  viii.  6-8)  than  among  Gentiles,  Yet  see  a 
Csesarea,  ch.  x.  44-  After  eight  days  at  Antioch,  ch. 
xiii.  48.  At  Eystra,  ch.  xiv.  6-20.  Icomum,  xiv.  1. 
After  three  weeks  at  Thessalonica,  Acts  xvn  1-10  > 
•■  £  H i  a0  Some  of  these 
1  Thess.  1.  6,  7;  2  mess.  i.  3»  4-  .  r 

places  revisited  (ch.  xiv.  21,  22),  and  disciples 
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found  in  them.  Philippi,  ch.  xvi.  18,  34;  Athens, 
ch.  xvii.  1 6,  1! wholly  given  to  idolatry;’  sermon 
preached  taught  chiefly  the  unity  of  God  ;  Jesus  only 
alluded  to  in  verse  31  ;  yet  “certain  men  believed,” 
including  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  verse  34;  Corinth, 
ch.  xviii.  1-37;  1  Cor.  xii.  2.  Ephesus,  “a  worshipper 
ot  the  great  goddess  Diana,”  where  Paul  persuaded  and 
turned  away  much  people  (ch.  19);  “many  be¬ 
lieved”  (verse  18).  Galatia,  Acts  xvi.  6 ;  Gal.  iv.  8. 

If  the  same  signs  are  not  now  following  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  same  Gospel  of  the  “  same  Jesus,”  in  the 
power  of  the  “  same  Spirit,”  shall  we  not  go  to  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  to  ask  Him  to  show  us  why  our 
field  is  not  a  harvest-field,  why  we  are  not  reaping  ? 
And  if  He  shows  us  that  the  fault  is  in  our  own 
spiritual  condition,  or  in  our  methods,  or  our  ex¬ 
pectations,  shall  we  not  be  willing  to  lay  aside  every 
prejudice  and  every  hindrance,  that  we  may  claim  and 
expect  what  He  has  promised,  as  we  work  as  His 
fellow-labourers,  on  His  own  plan,  in  His  own  power, 
for  His  own  glory  ? 
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Joined  to  the  Lord.  2/6 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  SONG  OF  SOLOMON. 

Extract  from  Preface  by  Rev.  J.  Elder  Gumming. 

41  The  exposition  is  calculated  to  be  most  useful  to  many.  It  strikes 
at  once  and  unmistakeably  a  practical  aud  purpose-like  note,  seeking 
the  welfare  of  its  readers,  and  desiring  only  to  bring  out  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  for  their  good." 

“  Tired  hearts  and  puzzled  minds  may  both  alike  be  cheered  and  en¬ 
lightened  by  such  a  practical  comment  on  this  generally  neglected 
book.” — Life  of  Faith. 

From  Mountain  to  Mountain.  3/- 

“  Each  heading  abounds  ■with  precious  teaching." — (Jiristian. 

“  Teachers  and  other  Christian  workers  will  find  in  these  pages  not 
only  what  will  strengthen  their  own  spiritual  life,  but  also  what  will  aid 
them  in  the  instruction  of  others."- — King's  Highway. 

“The  helpful  spiritual  teaching  will  replenish  and  comfort  many  a 
sorrowful  mind." — Y.W.C.A.  Monthly  Journal. 

Dost  Thou  Believe  ?  In  Cloth,  1/-;  Cardboard,  @d. 

“  God  has  greatly  used  and  blessed  these  little  booklets.” — Our  Otni 
Gazette. 

“Practical  and  pointed.” — Y.W.C.A.  Gazette . 

“  Full  of  Gospel  light  and  love.” — Christian. 

White  Uni©  Harvest  A  Missionary  Service  of  Song. 
Price  3d.  Special  terms  for  large  quantities. 

31  We  believe  this  Service  of  Song  will  be  found  most  helpful  in  deepen¬ 
ing  the  interest  in  missionary  efforts.” — Life  of  Faith." 
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A  common  excuse  for  declining  to  perform  mani¬ 
fest  duty  is  that  we  have  no  “  natural  gift  ”  for  it. 
But  any  one  may  he  surprised  to  find  how  many 
natural  gifts  he  has  when  his  various  duties  toward 
his  fellow-men  open  to  him.  What  can  be  done  by 
reaching  down  into  the  hidden  depths  and  remote 
corners  of  one’s  soul  jn  search  of  humanizing  gifts  is 
quite  surprising.  And  what  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  cultivating  and  expanding  such  gifts  into  great 
powers  is  still  more  surprising.’ 


To  one  who  believes  in  the  nearness  of  all  things 
to  God,  the  source  of  their  life  and  being,  the  out¬ 
ward  world  is  not  a  dead,  mechanical  frame  of  things. 
Its  operations  are  God’s  acts.  Its  structural  shapes 
and  lines  of  growth  are  the  expression  of  h 
thoughts.  Within  it  there  abides  the  informing 
Spirit,  which  moves  in  all  and  sustains  all.  So  the 
use  of  nature  is  not  reached  in  admiration  of  this  or 
that  petty  detail,  or  in  wonder  at  the  grandeur  of 
her  sublimer  shapes  and  movements.  It  is  in  com¬ 


munion  with  the  indwelling  life  of  her  being,  and  in 
sympathy  with  her  calm  and  restful  attitude.  Thus 
we  get  the  help  nature  is  meant  to  bring  us,  for  our 
escape  from  the  haste  and  the  restlessness  of  the 
world  into  the  life  of  God. 


One  of  the  prime  differences  between  “  prosperity  ” 
and  “adversity”  is  that  the  first  brings  us  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  unalloyed  delight,  which  wanes  and  grows 
insipid  with  familiarity. ;  the  second  comes  with  a  for¬ 
bidding  aspect,  but  grows  in  loveliness  and  beauty  as 
it  lingers  with  us.  And,  best  of  all,  adversity  supplies 
us  with  a  new  power  and  a  new  means  of  helping  our 
brothel's  in  affliction.  Said  Lowell,  in  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  a  friend  who  had  lost  a  child,  “  Dis¬ 
ease,  poverty,  death,  sorrow,  all  come  to  us  with  un- 
benign  countenances  ;  but  from  one  after  another  the 
mask  falls  off,  and  we  behold  faces  which  retain  the 
glory  and  the  calm  of  having  looked  in  the  face  of 
God.”  Afflictions  of  this  sort  are  not  messengers  of 
adversity,  but  of  a  higher  and  better  kind  of  pros¬ 
perity.  _ 

Missionary  work  has  the  heart  of  the  Christian 

(jhurch  to-day  ;  and  it  lsljeing  prosecuted  more  vig¬ 

orously  and  with  higher  success  at  the  present 
time  than  ever  before.  During  the  coming  year 
a  series  of  fresh  letters  from  missionary  workers  in 
various  foreign  fields  will  be  given  in  the  columns  of 
The  Sunday  School  Times,  and  counsel  as  to  wise 
methods  of  missionary  work  among  different  classes 
of  non-Christian  peoples  will  be  proffered  from  those 
who  are  peculiarly  qualified  by  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  for  this  important  service.  Bible  study, 
biblical  research  in  the  East,  missionary  work  the 
world  over,  the  developing  of  Christian  character, 
and  helps  to  Sunday-school  effort  in  its  every  depart¬ 
ment,  are  within  the  special  field  of  The  Sunday 
School  Times,  and  in  the  coming  year  will  have  even 
more  attention  than  in  former  years. 


a  father’s  word  for  it  that  the  patterns  in  the  kalei¬ 
doscope  could  not  exactly  repeat  themselves,  was,  to 
his  child,  stronger  evidence  of  the1  difference  than  that 
of  her  own  eyesight.  So  what  our  Father  has  told 
us,  and  we  have  believed,  must  educate  our  seeing. 
His  words  are  better  than  our  eyes.  But  our  eyes 
can  indeed  behold  things  more  and  more  wondrous, 
as  we  allow  those  things  to  be  illuminated  by  the  light 
of  God’s  truth. 


“  Seeing  is  believing,” — but  it  were  often  better  not 
so.  The  world  groans  more  under  the  burden  of  false 
observation  than  of  false  appearances.  There  is  a 
hypocrisy  of  looking  as  well  as  of  seeming.  In  so 
far  as  God  drops  out,  of  our  view  we  are,  in  effect, 
so  far  atheistic.  God  tells  us  that  if  we  do  our 
part  he  will  always  do  his.;  that  what  he  does  is  done 
in  love  ;  that  what  is  so  done  is  the  result  of  all-wis¬ 
dom.  In  the  general,  and  abstractly,  we  believe  what 
he  says.  In  particular  cases  we  do  not  see  such  evi¬ 
dences  as  we  expected,  and,  because  we  do  not  so  see, 
we  doubt.  For  the  special  occasion  we  are  atheistic. 
If  we  wholly  believed,  we  should  truly  see  ;  but  we 
would  rather  regulate  our  belief  by  our  seeing.  We 
criticise  God’s  disposition  of  things,  we  complain  of 
his  attitude  toward  us.  What  we  need  to  do,  is  to 
look  at  events,  and,  if  they  are  not  as  we  are  told 
they  will  be,  we  must  believe  that  it  is  our  looking, 
and  not  the  truth  that  we  have  believed,  that  is 
wrong.  Two  little  girls  were  busy  peering  into  a 
kaleidoscope.  One  gave  it  a  turn,  and  said,  “Oh! 
this  is  the  same  as  we  saw  awhile  ago.”  “  No,  it 
isn’t,”  said  the  other  little  girl,  wli^n  she  came  to 
look  into  it ;  “  my  papa  says  it’s  never  twice  the 
same."  Neither  child  could  see  the  difference  ;  but 


TESTED  BY  FIRE. 

The  best  things  in  the  world  are  the  results  of  fire 
processes,  or  are  proof  against  the  destroying  power 
of  fire.  Diamonds  among  gems,  and  granite  among 
rocks,  were' called  into  being  by  the  processes  of  fire. 
Gold  and  silver,  for  which  sd  many  are  ready  to  sell 
their  lives  and  souls,  are  indestructible  in  the  trial 
by  fire.  Character,  which  is  worth  more  than  silver 
and  gold  and  diamonds,  and  which  is  firmer  and 
more  durable  than  granite,  cannot  be  at  its  best 
without  fire-testing,  and  it  is  proof  against  fire. 

Men  have  recognized  iu  fire  a  symbol  of  Deity, 
and  have  bowed  before  it  in  reverent  worship,  because 
of  its  power  to  give  wafinth  and  life  in  the  universe. 
Yet  the  destructive  power  of  fire  is  terrible,  and  men 
shrink  from  it  in  dread.  The  cry  of  “  Fire  !  ”  arous¬ 
ing  one  from  his  sleep  at  night,  in  his  home  on  the 
land,  or  iu  a  vessel  in  mid-ocean,  strikes  terror  to  the 
stoutest  heart;  and  he  who  looks  at  the  smoking  ruins 
of  a  great  city  swept  away  by  the  flames  in  a  few 
brief  hours,  shrinks  from  the  thought  that  “  the  fire 
itself  shall  prove  each  man’s  work  of  what  sort  it  is.” 

But  a  furnace  of  fire  is  not  wholly  destructive.  It 
has  a  testing  aud  refining  power ;  and  that  which  comes 
through  the  flames  unharmed,  is  worth  all  the  more 
for  its  freedom  from  that  which  fire  could  burn  away. 
The  promises  of  God  to  his  children  who  are  brought 
to  the  test  of  fire  iu  the  furnace  of  affliction  and 
suffering,  are,  iu  themselves,  with  all  their  words  of 
comfort  and  peace,  a  suggestion  of  the  truth  that 
those  whom  God  loves  most  dearly  shall  have  a 
place  in  the  midst  of  the  flames. 

God  does  not  say  to  the  child  of  his  love,  “  Thou 
shalt  never  he  put  to  the  test  of  fire;  ”  but  he  does 
say,  “  When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt 
not  be  burned  ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thee.”  It  was  the  three  men  who  were  true  to  God 
in  the  midst  of  an  idolatrous  people,  whom  God  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  and  cast  into  a 
burning  fiery  furnace,  in  the  plain  of  Dura.  Those 
loved  ones  of  God  were  not  kept  out  of  the ‘flames, 
but  they  were  kept  while  in  the  flames.  The  fire 
loosed  and  burned  away  their  bonds,  and  they  walked 
in  freedom  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  had  no  hurt; 
and  there  walked,  in  loving  companionship  with  them,* 
one  whose  aspect  was  of  heavenly  form  and  bearing. 

Those  men  must,  in  their  very  natures,  have  had 
a  shrinking  from  the  test  of  fire ;  and  they  may  have 
wondered  why  God  permitted  them  to  be  called  to  it. 
But  when  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  not  shirk  their  duty,  they  had  such 
rest  aud  peace  there  as  they  could  have  found  no¬ 
where  else  iu  the  universe  ;  and  when  they  emerged 
from  the  furnace,  it  was  found  that  “  the  fire  had  no 
power  upon  their  bodies,  nor  was  the  hair  of  their 
head  singed.”  And  it  has  been  the  same  with  God’s 
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dear  children  ever  since  that  day.  Those  who  love. 
God  and  whom  God  loves  are  called  to  serve  God  in 
the  burning  fiery  furnace;  and  however  they  may 
shrink  from  entering  the  flames,  they  find  rest  and 
peace  in  the  fire’s  center. 

"They  say  there  is  a  hollow,  safe  and  still, 

A  point  of  coolness  and  repose 

Within  the  center  of  a  flame,  where  life  might  dwell 

Unharmed  and  unconsumed,  as  in  a  luminous  shell ; 
Which  the  bright  walls  of  fire  inclose 
In  breachless  splendor;  barrier  that  no  foes 

Could  pass  at  will.” 

Let  us  joy,  therefore,  as  we  enter  the  furnace  of  trial, 
in  the  thought  that  w6  can  be  nearer  to  God  in  the 
center  of  the  flame  than  we  could  he  iu  the  open  air 
on  a  bed  of  roses ! 

The  choicest  treasures  of  personal  character  are 
wrought  out  and  manifested  by  me&ns  of  the  furnace 
fires  of  pain  and  suffering.  Those  who  help  us  in 
times  of  our  fiery  trial  are  those  who  have  them¬ 
selves  been  helped,  iu  and  by  the  fire.  Much  has 
been  purged  out  of  their  natures,  and  that  which 
remains  is  more  valuable  because  of  the  loss.  As 
Bushnell  says,  of  those  on  whom  the  flames  of  suffer¬ 
ing  have  been  doing  their  work :  “  It  will  be  seen 
that  iii  all  eases  of  long-continued  and  very  severe 
suffering,  there  is  a  look  of  gqptled,  perhaps  we 
should  say  broken,  feeliug.  The  gait  is  softer,  the 
motions  less  abrupt,  and  there  is  a  lingeriug  moau, 
we  fancy,  iu  the  voice,  and  a  certain  dewy  tremor  of 
tear  in  the  eye.  It  is  as  if  the  man’s  wilfulness  had 
been  fined,  or  at  least  partly  brokeu.  He  may  be  a 
personal  stranger,  yet  we  see  by  all  his  demonstra¬ 
tions  that  he  has  come  out  of  the  fire,  and  is  tem¬ 
pered  to  the  sway  of  mauy  things  he  cannot  resist. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  great  many  of  the  best  and  holiest 
examples  of  piety  are  such  as  have  beeu  fined  and 
finished  in  the  crucible  of  pain.” 

Yet  it  is  not  a  weakened  or  a  merely  passive  nature 
that  is  thus  gentled  and  subdued.  Only  a  strong 

nature  can  stand  the  fiery  trial  successfully,  and  right 

endurance  is  far  more  than  mere  submission.  As 
Bushnell  says,  again :  “  Passivity  is  not  the  true  les¬ 
son  ;  fur  a  bulrush  bowing  to  the  wind  could  take 
that  lesson  as  well.  Neither  is  it  to  brace  up  all  our 
force  in  a  tough  strain  of  stoical  energy,  refusing  to 
feel.  But  it  is  to  set  our  whole  activity  quietly, 
manfully,  down  upon  the  having  learned  well  what 
our  fiery  teacher  will  show  us.  To  wade  through 
months  of  pain,  to  spin  out  years  of  weariness  and 
storm,  can  he  done  triumphantly  only  by  such  as  can 
resolutely  welcome  the  discipline  their  nature  wants. 
And  the  mau  or  woman  who  has  learned  to  suffer 
Well  has  gotten  the  highest  of  mortal  victories.  .  .  . 
And  if  God  by  any  severity  of  discipline  can  bring 
us  up  to  this  pitch  of  heroical  suffering,  he  will  have 
made  as  much  of  our  human  nature  as  it  is  capable 
of  becoming.” 

How  the  Apostle’s  words  of  comfort,  in  view  of  this 
truth,  come  home  to  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  of  trial  just  now !  “  Beloved,  think  it  not  strange 
concerning  the  fiery  trial  among  you,  which  cometh 
upon  you  to  prove  you,  as  though  a  strange  thing 
happened  unto  you  :  but  insomuch  as  ye  are  partak¬ 
ers  of  Christ’s  sufferings,  rejoice ;  that  at  the  revelatiou 
of  his  glory  also  ye  may  rejoice  with  exceeding  joy.” 
“  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice,  though  now  for  a  little 
while,  if  need  be,  ye  have  beeu  put  to  grief  in  maui- 
fold  temptations,  that  the  proof  of  your  faith,  being 
more  precious  than  gold  that  perisheth  though  it  is 
proved  by  fire,  might  be  found  unto  praise  and  glory 
and  honor  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

There  is  comfort,  even  beyond  the  thought  of  the 
refining  power  of  the  furnace  over  the  gold  by  its 
separation  from  the  debasing  dross.  The  very  dross 
and  ashes  and  slag  of  the  furnace  may,  through  the 
skill  of  the  chemist,  become'  a  means  of  beauty, 
or  of  cleansing,  or  of  fertilizing  and  thus  of  life. 
Out  of  the  slag  of  the  iron-furnaces  in  the  Basic 
process  steel  works,  there  is  now  manufactured  an 
odorless  phosphate  which  is  claimed  to  be  of  excep¬ 
tional  value  as  a  fertilizer.  As  its  enthusiastic  adver¬ 


tisers  claim  :  “  The  odorless  phosphate  makes  plump 
wheat,  full  ears  of  corn,  solid  orauges,  juicy  peaches, 
and  fills  all  the  fruit  with  luscious,  delicately 
flavored  juices  that  are  peculiar  to  its  odorless  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  odorless  as  wood  ashes,  pure  as  mountain 
water,  healthy  as  a  sunbeam,  a  quick  and  vigorous 
fertilizer.”  Ashes  enter  largely  into  the  composition 
of  cleansing  soaps,' and  a  brilliant  diamond  has  been 
brought  into  being  out  of  intensified  charcoal. 

So,  also,  in  the  spiritual  furnace,  even  though  there 
be  no  residuum  of  pure  gold  as  an  outcome  of  the 
fire-testing  process  when  we  are  subjected  to  it,  the 
very  dross  of  our  natures  may,  liy  the  power  of 
the  divine  Chemist,  be  made  a  means  of  service 
to  others  in  the  Lord’s  earthly  domain.  Our 
characters,  when  thus  tested,  may  fail  to  show  that 
strength  and  vigor  and  preciousness  which  command 
admiration  and  inspire  courage  on  the  part  of  those 
who  observe  us.  Yet  if  we  accept  the  furnace  as  the 
place  in  which  we  are  to  serve  and  honor  our  Master, 
the  spirit  displayed  by  us,  even  in  our  weakness  and 
failure,  may  be  a  means  of  enriching  other  lives  more 
precious  than  our  own  “The  base  things  of  the 
world,  and  the  things  that  are  despised,”  doth  "  God 
choose,  yea,  and  the  things  that  are  not,  that  he 
might  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are,”  and  that 
he  might  secure  a  blessing  to  all. 

When  we  find  ourselves  in  the  furnace  of  trial,  as 
sooner  or  later  we  are  sure  to,  even  if  we  are  not 
already  there,  let  us  understand  that  the  furnace  is 
the  best  place  for  us,  and  that  its  fires  are  for  our 
testing.  If  there  is  gold  in  our  characters,  that  gold 
will  come  forth  refined.  If  there  is  in  us  nothing 
but  dross,  that  very  dross  may  be  made  a  means  of 
fuller  life  to  others,  when  we  have  seemed  to  fail. 
“  Our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from 
the  burning  fiery  furnace,”  or  to  use  us  for  his  honor 
as  our  lives  pass  away  in  the  flames. 


NOTES  ON  OPEN  LETTERS. 

A  great  many  things  that  we  would  like  to  know 
about  Bible  characters  are  omitted  from  the  Bible  narra¬ 
tive.  Questions  are  now  being  asked  about  Paul’s  later 
years.  Here  comes  a  letter  from  Ohio  which  demands 
attention : 

Will  you  please  inform  me,  through  your  columns,  where 
Paul  the  apostle  died,  and  what  was  his  age  when  he  died  ? 
whether  he  was  killed,  or  died  with  some  disease  ?  Excuse  me 
for  asking  this  favor.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  to  settle 
a  dispute. 

A  carefully  prepared  article  on  “The  Closing  Days  of 
Paul’s  Life,”  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Riddle,  on 
this  same  page,  gives  all  the  information  which  is  avail¬ 
able  on  the  points  at  issue  in  the  Ohio  “dispute.” 


“God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,” 
said  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ 
be  not  of  the  living,  but  of  the  dead,  he  is  no  fitting 
representative  of  the  living  God,  and  he  cannot  be 
trusted  as  the  Saviour  of  dying  men.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  hope  of  the  believer  rests  on  Him  who  died  and 
rose  again  from  the  dead,  not  on  him  who  merely  died 
ou  the  cross.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  any  Christian 
should  ignore  the  importance  of  the  crowning  act  in’ re¬ 
demption, — the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  there 
are  those  who  profess  to  trust  themselves  to  Jesus  as 
their  Saviour,  who  deem  his.  resurrection  from  the  dead 
as  of  lesser  importance  than  his  death  on  the  cross. 
Here  is  a  witness  to  this  strange  fact  in  a  letter  from  a 
teacher  in  Iowa,  who  says : 

Iu  the  Sunduy-school  lesson  for  November  5,  the  writer 
propounded  a  questiou  to  a  class  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
resurrection  in  the  plan  of  redemption.  Some  held  that  it 
occupied  a  transcendent  position  in  which  even  Ilia  death  was 
subordinate.  Others  held  that  with  Christ’s  immaculate  life, 
miraculous  works,  and  vicarious  sacrifice,  the  redemption  was 
pructically  accomplished.  The  only  importance  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  so  they  say,  was  to  add  confirmation  to  the  fact  of  his 
Messiahship.  Let  us  bear  from  the  Editor  on  this  controverted 
point. 

“  The  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  free  gift  of  God  is 
eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.”  Death  came  as 
the  wages  of  Biu,  in  the  begiuuing  of  human  history.  In 
the  fulness  of  time  Jesus  came,  in  accordance  with  God’s 
promise,  to  release  sinners  from  the  power  of  death. 
The  questiou  was’  not  whether  he  would  die  for  sinners, 
but  whether,  dying  for  them,  he  could  be  held  in  subjec¬ 


tion  by  death,  or  could  rise  triumphant  over  death  to  be 
a  living  Saviour,  sharing  his  life  with  those  who  would 
commit  themselves  to  him.  When  Jesus  died,  the  hope 
of  his  followers  died  with  him.  It  would  seem  that  not 
one  of  those  whom  he  had  taught  had  an  abiding  trust 
in  him  as  a  Saviour.  What  an  ending  of  hope  that 
would  have  been,  had  his  mission  on  earth  stopped  there  ! 
But  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  as  the  first-fruits  of 
the  resurrection  ;  and  from  that  hour  there  was  hope  in 
the  hearts  of  his  followers  forevermore.  The  Christian 
Church  was  founded  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  a  risen 
Saviour.  The  testimony  of  Peter  on  the  Day  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  speaking  for  all  the  disciples,  was:  “This  Jesus 
did  God  raise  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses ;  ”  and 
thenceforward  the  disciples  “  proclaimed  in  Jesus  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead.”  The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was 
in  itself  no  proof  of  his  power  to  save.  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead  was  proof  that  he  could  make  good  his 
blessed  assurance:  “I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life: 
he  that  believeth  on  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live : 
and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  never 
die.”  The  trust  of  the  sinner  must  rest  on  a  living 
Christ,  not  on  a  dead  Jesus ;  hence  the  resurrection  of 
the  second  Adam  in  triumph  over  the  power  of  death  is 
more,  far  more,  than  the  sharing  by  the  second  Adam  in 
the  death  brought  about  by  the  sin  of  the  first  Adam. 
Paul  says  of  that  righteousness  which  is  reckoned  unto 
believers:  “Unto  whom  it  shall  be  reckoned,  who  be¬ 
lieve  on  him  that  raised  Jesus  our.  Lord  from  the  dead, 
who  was  delivered  up  for  our  trespasses,  and  was  raised 
for  our  justification.  Being  therefore  justified  by 
faith  [such  faith],  let  us  have  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  And  again,  as  he  points  to  our 
Intercessor  before  God,  he  says  :  “  It  is  Christ  Jesus  that 
died,  yea  rather,  that  was  raised  from  the  dead,  who  is 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketli  intercession 
for  us.”  He  who  moves  heavenward  ought  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  risen  Christ,  not  backward  to  the  dead  Jesus. 
What  we  want,  what  we  need  for  salvation,  is  a  share  in 
the  life  of  the  risen  Christ. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  MEN’S  THANKS. 

BY  MARY  ROLLINS  MURPHY. 

Heaven  often  drops  its*songs,  ahcTGbd  has  sent— 

Ay,  more  than  once — his  sweetest  singers  here, 

To  mingle  earth-blurred  hymns  with  heaven’s  clear. 

But  do  you  know  God’s  ear  is  always  bent 
To  catch  the  music  of  men’s  thanks,  which,  blent 
With  heaven’s  rejoicing,  is  to  him  most  dear? 

Philadelphia. 

THE  CLOSING  DAYS  OF  PAUL’S  LIFE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  M.  B.  RIDDLE,  D.D 

The  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Acts  closes  abruptly, 
mentioning  two  years  during  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
was  in  light  imprisonment  at  Rome.  No  mention  is 
made  of  his  death,  nor  is  there  any  hint  of  further  activ¬ 
ity.  If  Luke  wrote  this  second  “  treatise  ”  about  the 
time  when  the  imprisonment  ended,  giving  the  history 
"up  to  date,”  this  close  of  the  narrative  is  natural.  But 
even  in  that  case  the  question  remains,  Did  Paul  suffer 
martyrdom  at  that  time  (A.  D.  G3,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  Acts,  accepted  in  this  article),  or  did  he 
live  some  years  longer? 

The  usual  view  has  been  that  he  was  released  for  a 
time,  and  imprisoned  again,  dying  a  martyr’s  death  some 
years  after  the  date  at  which  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
closes.  The  reasons  for  this  view  are :  1.  That  this  best 
accounts  for  the  silence  of  Luke  respecting  Paul’s  death. 
2.  And  mainly,  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  refer  to  events 
that  cannot  be  placed  before  or  during  the  two  years’ 
imprisonment  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  8.  That  the 
Fathers  speak  ( though  not  very  clearly,  it  must  be 
granted)  of  subsequent  activity.  Accordingly,  a  second 
Roman  imprisonment  has  been  generally  accepted  as 
probable.  In  the  interval  of  freedom  the  Apostle  wrote, 
it  is  held,  the  first  letter  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus, 
the  second  to  Timothy  being  penned  just  before  his  death. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opiuion  as  to  the  Gate  of  his 
martyrdom,  even  among  those  who  accept  a  second  im¬ 
prisonment,  some  assigning  it  to  A.  D.  66,  others  to  A.  D. 
68.  This  theory  well  accords  with  all  the  personal 
statements  in  the  pastoral  Epistles,  as  well  as  with  other 
phenomena  they  present.  It  has,  however,  been  stoutly 
opposed  in  modern  times,  mainly  on  negative  evidence, 
though  often  with  the  purpose  of  denying  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  pastoral  Epistles. 

’  The  evidence  may  now  be  considered  more  in  detail. 

1.  The  abrupt  conclusion  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts  is  best 
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accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  Paul  lived  for  some 
years  after  the  first  imprisonment.  For,  had  he  been 
martyred  in  A.  D.  63,  the  date  at  which  the  narrative 
closes,  so  important  a  fact  would  have  been  mentioned 
by  a  careful  writer  like  the  author  of  the  Book  of  the 
Acts.  Even  if  the  book  were  written  much  later  than 
A.  D.  63,  when  Paul  was  certainly  dead,  the  silence 
about  his  death  was  singular,  if  it  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  the  two  years  mentioned  in  chapter  28  :  30.  If, 
however,  Paul  lived  for  some  years  after,  the  historian 
might  have  closed  his  narrative  as  he  does,  omitting 
any  reference  to  Paul’s  death  to  avoid  entering  into 
farther  details.  This  only  opens  the  way  for  the  chief 
evidence. 

2.  The  pastoral  Epistles  refer  to  events  that  cannot  be 
placed  before  or  during  the  two  years’  imprisonment 
mentioned  in  Acts  28.  1  Timothy  and  Titus  imply  that 
they  were  written  while  Paul  was  at  liberty,  but  2  Tim¬ 
othy  implies  his  speedy  martyrdom.  Now  from  style, 
and  from  the  condition  of  things  iu  the  churches  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  three  Epistles,  it  is  evident  that  all  three 
were  written  during  the  same  period;  that  is,  near  the 
close  of  Paul’s  life.  But  if  he  died  in  A.  D.  63,  the  two 
Epistles  first  named  were  written  at  least  five  years 
before  the  last  named  ;  for  he  was  a  prisoner  from  A.  D. 
58  to  63,  and  could  not  have  been  engaged  in  personal 
missionary  work  after  the  former  date. 

In  1  Timothy  reference  is  made  to  Paul’s  leaving 
Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  in  Titus  to  his  leaving  Titus  in 
Crete.  But  the  Apostle  made  no  stay  in  Ephesus  before 
A.  D.  55,  when  on  his  third  missionary  journey.  He 
remained  there,  according  to  the  account  in  Acts,  until 
driven  away  nearly  three  years  afterwards.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  left  in  Ephesus 
and  Crete  at  this  time;  for  in  2  Corinthians,  written  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  way  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  Timo¬ 
thy  was  with  Paul,  and  Titus  had  been  sent  to  Corinth. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  find  a  place  for  these  two 
Epistles,  and  the  journeys  they  allude  to,  during  the 
three  years  at  Ephesus  (A.  D.  55-58);  but  not  a 
particle  of  positive  evidence  has  been  discovered  to 
prove  such  a  position.  The  allusion  to  the  winter  at 
Nicopolis  (Titus  3  :  12)  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
account  of  the  third  missionary  journey,  as  given  in  the 
Act§?  To  suppose  other  journeys  afcthie  time  is  a  purely 
conjectural  method  of  framing  history,  while  for  the 
theory  of  a  second  brief  imprisonment  we  have  some 
positive  evidence. 

The  objection  to  the  later  date  of  the  pastoral  Epis¬ 
tles,  based  on  the  reference  to  the  youth  of  Timothy 
(1  Tim.  4  :  12),  is  not  a  valid  one.  In  A.  D.  64,  Timothy 
would  scarcely  be  more  than  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
and,  iu  such  duties  as  were  entrusted  to  him,  that  age 
might  readily  Expose  him  to  contempt  for  his  youth. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  A.  D.  58,  the  latest  earlier  date 
allowable,  Timothy  was  little  more  than  twenty-five 
years, — too  tender  an  age  for  one  to  be  made  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  churches  at  Ephesus.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  further  details,  since  it  is  now  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  pastoral  Epistles  cannot  be  fitted  into 
the  narrative  in  Acts. 

But  this  fact  is  used  in  two  opposite  ways.  Tile  usual 
inference  is  that  Paul  was  released,  and  during  this 
period  wrote  1  Timothy  and  Titus,  making  the  journeys 
alluded  to  in  these  Epistles,  that  he  was  re-imprisoned, 
and,  #after  a  brief  captivity,  was  put  to  death.  Yet 
critics  of  a  certain  school  press  the  difficulty  of  placiug 
these  Epistles  before  A.  D.  58,  in  order  to  deny  that  Paul 
wrote  them.  Accordingly,  they  reject  the  theory  of  a 
second  imprisonment,  because  it  allows  room  for  these 
Epistles  as  those  of  Paul  himself.  The  inconsistency  of 
this  method  of  dealing  with  historical  problems  is  ob¬ 
vious.  It  assumes  that  every  writing  is  spurious  (or  a 
piece  of  patchwork),  if  there  is  any  room  for  doubt,  or 
any  difficulty.  If  a  solution  is  offered  that  admits  the 
genuineness',  such  critics  reject  it  because  it  removes  the 
difficulty.  But  the  genuineness  of  the  pastoral  Epistles 
can  be  defended.  Most  of  the  objections  from  internal 
grounds  have  been  repeatedly  answered.  The  historical 
testimony  to  the  Pauline  authorship  is  very  strong.  In 
view  of  the  many  personal  allusions,  it  is  difficult  to  im¬ 
agine  them  to  be  forgeries  of  a  later  date.  No  motive 
can  be  found  for  such  a  forgery.  Tlie  errors  opposed 
are  not  those  of  a  later  century.  Moreover,  a  forger 
would  have  been  careful  to  make  the  letters  agree  with 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  if  Paul’s  life  ended  at  the  close 
of  the  two  years’  imprisonment.  If  internal  evidence  is 
valid  (and  the  modern  critical  school  bases  most  of  its 
theories  on  such  evidence),  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
beautiful  passage  iu  2  Timothy  4:  1-8?  Was  that  the 
work  of  a  second-century  forger,  in  an  age  when  even 


the  best  Christian  literature  is  weak  and  puerile  in  com¬ 
parison  with  these  Epistles? 

The  latter  half  of  the  same  chapter  is  full  of  personal 
details,  which  are  too  minute  to  be  the  work  of  a  forger. 
Moreover,  the  church  polity  implied  in  these  Epistles  is 
more  fully  developed  than  was  likely  to  be  the  case  at 
Ephesus  and  in  Crete  in  A.  D.  58;  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the 
complex  system  that  was  prevalent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century. 

Virtually,  the  alternative  is,  either  Paul  was  released 
and  reimprisoned,  or  the  pastoral  Epistl^  are  forgeries. 
The  effort  to  discover  in  them  a  Pauline  basis,  that  is, 
some  shorter  documents  written  by  the  Apostle,  and 
“edited”  into  the  present  form,  is  conjectural  and 
chimerical.  An  incidental  argument  has  been  drawn 
from  the  release  of  Timothy,  mentioned  in  Hebrews 
13  :  23  ;  but  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  authorship 
of  that  Epistle  forbids  our  attaching  much  weight  to  this 
notice  as  proof  of  Paul’s  release. 

3.  The  Fathers  write  (though  not  very  clearly)  of 
Paul’s  activity  subsequent  to  the  two  years’  imprisonment 
at  Rome.  Clement  of  Rome,  in  the  letter  written  by  him 
about  A.D.  95,  speaks  of  Paul  as  “having  taught  right¬ 
eousness  to  the  whole  world,  and  come  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  west,  and  suffered  martyrdom  under  the 
prefects”  (chap.  5).  The  phrase  “extreme  limit  of  the 
west”  is  not  very  definite,  the  whole  passage  being  rhe¬ 
torical.  Yet  it  is  more  likely  to  refer  to  activity  west  of 
Rome,  than  to  Paul’s  labors  in  that  city.  Probably  the 
attempt  to  fix  upon  Britain  as  the  locality  referred  to 
has  weakened  the  force  of  the  testimony.  It  has  been 
made  to  carry  more  than  it  will  bear. 

The  next  notice  is  in  the  celebrated  fragment  called 
the  Canon  Muratori,  which,  in  referring  to  the  Apostle, 
seems  to  assert  a  journey  into  Spain ;  and  that,  too,  as 
“  omitted  ”  by  Luke  in  the  Acts.  Yet  the  passage  is  de¬ 
fective,  and  the  meaning  therefore  uncertain.  Eusebius 
(“Church  History,”  II.,  22)  refers  to  a  tradition  of  Paul’s 
release  and  reimprisonment.  Bi^t  the  details  are  meager, 
and  bis  assignment  of  dates  in  the  life  of  Paul  is  un¬ 
trustworthy.  Jerome  makes  the  statement  that  “  Paul 
was  dismissed  by  Nero  that  he  might  preach  Christ’s 
gospel  also  in  the  regions  of  the  West.’'  Further,  he 
places  the  date  of  Paul’s  death  much  later  than  A.  D.  63, 
— “  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero,  ...  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year ‘after  the  Lord’s  passion.”  Other  Christian 
writers  of  the  fourth  century  refer  to  Paul’s  journey 
into  Spain,  though  they  may  have  inferred  this  from 
Romans  15  :  '24,  28. 

The  patristic  evidence  is  not  ii^  itself  conclusive,  nor  is 
it  very  clear.  But  there  is  no  opposing  testimony,  and 
other  incidental  matters  tend  to  confirm  the  main  point; 
namely,  that  Paul  lived  after  A.  D.  63.  Indeed,  a  plausi¬ 
ble  reason  can  be  urged  for  the  leniency  which  resulted 
in  his  release  from  prison  at  that  date,  for  Josephus  dur¬ 
ing  that  year  secured  the  release  of  some  Jewish  prisou- 
ers  through  the  influence  of  Poppea,  the  wife  of  Nero. 

The  combined  weight  of  evidence  is  therefore  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favor  of  a  second  Roman  imprisonment. 
Those  who  discredit  the  accuracy  of  the  Acts,  and  deny 
the  genuineness  of  the  pastoral  Epistles,  will  refuse  to 
accept  this  theory.  But  if  the  pastoral  Epistles  are  re¬ 
garded  as  Pauline,  the  question  of  their  date  can  only  be 
settled  on  this  theory.  There  is  no  serious  objection  to 
it;  there  is  no  evidence  against  it;  the  main  opposition 
to  it  comes  from  those  who  feel  bound  to  reject,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  every  theory  that  has  been  generally  held  by  the 
Christian  Church,  under  the  cry  of  “traditionalism.” 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  the  theory  of  a 
second  imprisonment  is  accepted,  it  is  still  a  difficult 
task  to  construct  a  consistent  scheme  of  events  in  the 
closing  years  of  Paul’s  life.  The  following  summary 
seems  to  cover  all  the  main  points.  The  Apostle*was 
probably  released  from  prison  in  A.D.  63,  before  the  per¬ 
secution  under  Nero  began  (A.  D.  64).  He  then  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Ephesus,  where  Timothy  was  left,  he  himself 
going  into  Macedonia  (1  Tim.  1  :  3).  His  next  journey 
was  to  Crete,  by  way  of  Troas  and  Miletus.  Leaving 
Titus  in  Crete  (Tit.  1 :  5),  where  churches  had  probably 
been  established  some  time  before,  he  returns  to  Asia 
Minor,  intending  to  pass  the  winter  in  Nicopolis.  There 
were  several  cities  thus  named,  but  the  most  important 
one  was  in  Epirus.  On  his  way  to  this  place  he  writes 
to  Titus  (Tit.  3  :  12).  Up  to  this  point  the  pastoral 
Epistles  furnish  tolerably  certain  data.  But  while  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  just  before  Paul’s 
death,  the  length  of  the  interval  before  the  second  im¬ 
prisonment  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  The  per¬ 
sonal  notices  in  2  Timothy,  chapter  4,  show  activity 
during  this  interval,  both  on  the  part  of  Paul  and  of  his 


assistants.  Titus  had  gone  to  Dalmatia’,  etc.  If  Paul 
went  directly  from  Nicopolis  to  Rome,  having  been  re- 
arrested  at  the  former  place,  his  death  must  be  placed 
about  A.  D.  66.  If,  however,  there  were  further  journeys 
into  Spain,  and  even  to  Britain,  to  find  room  for  them 
the  date  of  bis  death  must  be  put  later.  Jerome  places 
it  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero,  and  Eusebius  in  the 
thirteenth.  They  may  refer  to  the  same  year,  early  in 
A.D.  68  ;  but  such  notices  are  not  altogether  trustworthy. 

Conjectures  in  regard  to  further  journeys  may  be 
passed  over.  The  known  facts  of  the  second  imprison¬ 
ment  are  easily  gathered  up.  The. Apostle  had  only 
Luke  with  him  when  lie  wrote  the  second  letter  to 
Timothy.  Some  of  his  friends  had  been  sent  on  mis¬ 
sionary  journeys  ;  some  seem  to  have  avoided  him  (2  Tim. 

1  :  16).  He  had  already  had  a  hearing,  hut  no  one  ap¬ 
peared  with  him  or  for  him  (2  Tim.  4  :  16,  17).  Nero 
himself  may  have  been  absent;  he  certainly  was  in 
Greece  during  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  and  Paul  may 
not  have  been  tried  by  him  in  person.  It  is  the  con¬ 
stant  tradition  that  he  was  beheaded,  as  a  Roman  citizen. 
That  Peter  died  at  the  same  time  is  also  a  tradition,  but 
there  are  other  statements  to  the  contrary. 

Thus  ended  a  life  of  labor  and  suffering  on  behalf  of 
us  Gentiles.  To  him,  as  a  missionary,  we  owe  the  gos¬ 
pel  ;  to  him,  as  a  writer,  we  owe  its  strongest  intellectual 
statement  and  defense.  He  has  been  regarded  as  a  man 
of  logic  rather  than  of  imagination,  of  harshness  rather 
than  of  affection.  Both  are  mistakes.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  is  imaginative,  in  the  best  sense  and  to 
the  highest  degree.  All  the  records  show  Paul  to  have 
been,  not  only  intensely  practical,  but  singularly  gifted 
with  tact,  and  capable  of  winning  personal  affection  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  Indeed,  few  men  have  been  so  sym¬ 
metrical  in  greatness:  great  in  intellect,  great  in  affec¬ 
tion,  great  in  will,  great  in  word,  great  in  deed. 

And,  as  the  pastoral  Epistles  have  no  place  in  the  les¬ 
sons  of  the  present  International  series,  it  is  all  the  more 
important  to  call  attention  to  them,  since  without  them 
we  do  not  gain  full  knowledge  of  the  practical  side  of 
Paul’s  character  and  writings.  For  this  man,  dungeon 
and  sword  were  the  rewards  granted  by  earthly  rulers; 
but  for  this  man  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge,  held  up, 
as  the  gift  of  his  grace,  the  crown  of  righteousness. 

Western.  Theological  Seminary. ' 


GIVE  THE  POOR  A  CHANCE! 

BV  MARY  HENSHAW  GROSVENOR. 

It  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the  infrequency  with  which 
our  poorer  brothers  and  sisters  are  allowed  to  share 
with  us  the  pleasure  of  giving.  We  take  for  granted 
that  it  is  to  be  all  getting  with  them,  and  thus  deprive 
them  of  what  we  ourselves  have  realized  to  be  the 
greatest  joy,  that  of  sharing  our  blessings  with  others. 

Thinking  that  the  account  of  a  little  experiment  in 
this  line  might  be  of  some  interest,  I  offer  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  festival  given  at  our  moihers’-meeting 
upon  the  Friday  after  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  meeting 
numbers  about  eighty  mothers,  some  of  whom  are  the 
wives  of  railroad  men  and  the  better  class  of  mechanics, 
but  many  are  extremely  poor,  and  obliged  to  work  hard 
themselves.  The  festival  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  free 
kindergarten,  which  is  also  one  of  the  church  works,  in 
which  the  mothers  have  been  interested  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  although  it  is  in  an  entirely  different  part  of  the 
city  from  where  the  meeting  is  held,  and  none  of  them 
derive  any  benefit  from  it. 

We  call  the  festival  “  Filling  the  children’s  soup- 
kettle,”  and  the  mothers  are  asked  to  bring  only  such 
things  as  can  be  used  in  making  the  soup  for  the  daily 
meal  provided  for  the  little  ones.  They  are  expressly 
told  that  expensive  groceries,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
are  not  needed,  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  we  desire  only  willing  offerings.  No  one  must  feel 
obliged  to  bring;  no  one  must  feel  badly  because  she 
cannot  bring;  but,  on  the  other  band,  no  matter  how 
small  the  contribution,  it  will  be  received  as  gratefully 
as  the  largest.  There  is  a  general  smile  of  satisfaction 
on  the  Friday  before  the  giving  day,  when  the  date  of 
the  festival  is  announced,  and  scarcely  a  mother  iu  the 
meeting  fails  to  appear  with  her  parcel  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  Friday.  To  us  it  is  the  most  touching  day  of  the 
whole  year,  many  of  the  parcels  being  so  pathetic,  and 
their  pride  and  pleasure  in  giving  even  more  so. 

One  mother  will  give  her  donation  into  our  hands 
with  a  word  of  warning :  “  Take  care  of  that  bundle,  the 
bag  might  burst,  and  there’s  good  rice  in  that.”  Another 
will  whisper,  “  I  could  only  bring  a  trifle,  so  I  brought 
some  salt,  because  I  knew  that  is  always  useful.” 

Others  bring  little  bunches  of  soup  herbs,  but  cab- 
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bages  and  canned  tomatoes  are  the  prime  favorites,  pre¬ 
senting  a  most  imposing  appearance  as  they  are  uurolled 
from  their  wrappings  of  newspaper,  and  piled  upon  the 
stand  by  the  reading-desk. 

When  the  gilts  are  all  in,  we  generally  sing  some  har¬ 
vest  hymn,  “  Bringing  in  the  sheaves  ”  being  the  favor¬ 
ite,  and  the  regular  work  of  the  meeting  then  goe3  on. 

Towards  the  close  the  sexton  appears  with  a  large 
barrel,  with  which  the  parcels  are  packed,  the  mothers 
being  intensely  interested  in  the  process;  and  then  it  is 
despatched  to  the  kindergarten.  The  following  week  a 
note  is  read  to  the  mothers,  thanking  them  for  their 
gifts,  with  a  list  of  the  articles  donated.  Last  year  these 
donations  exceeded  those  of  the  congregation  for  the 
same  object, — a  fact  of  which  we  were  all  justly  proud. 

The  list  for  last  year  will  give  an  idea  of  their  gen¬ 
erosity  :  Two  bushels  of  potatoes,  one  pock  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  one  bushel  of  turnips,  quarter-peck  of  carrots,  five 
bunches  soup  herbs,  one  bunch  celery,  six  oranges, 
quarter-peck  of  apples,  eighteen  cabbages,  twenty-one 
cans  tomatoes,  four  cans  corn,  one  can  peas,  ten  pounds 
rice,  five  quarts  salt,  five  pounds  barley,  two  quarts 
dried  peas,  one  pint  "hominy,  three  pints  beans,  one 
pound  flour. 

These  same  mothers,  through  the  penny  collection 
taken  up  each  Friday,  give  nearly  ten  dollars  during  the 
six  months  in  which  the  meeting  is  held,  half  of  which 
goes  to  the  McAll  Mission  in  Paris,  half  to  our  same 
kindergarten.  The  experiineut  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
and  the  interest  and  contributions  steadily  increase. 
We  firmly  believe  that  the  words  of  one  of  the  mothers 
would  be  echoed  by  all  the  rest,  “  We  ouly  wish  it  was 
four  times  as  much.1' 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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FRED’S  TURKEY. 

BY  BERTHA  WOODWARD. 

“  I’ll  just  go  out  and  take  a  look  at  him  before  I  go  to 
bed,  to  see  that  he  is  all  right,”  said  Fred  to  himself,  as 
he  picked  up  the  lantern  and  started  for  the  barn. 

Fred  Watkins  lived  with  his  widowed  mother  in  a 
little  cottage  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town 
of  Lancaster.  His  father  had  been  dead  some  years, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  he  and  his  mother  could  do  to 
keep  the  taxes  paid,  in  order  to  hold  the  place.  There 
was  a  small  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  which  Fred 
tended,  and  watched  with  great  eagerness  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  potato-vines  and  the  tips  of  the  onions  and 
radishes.  When  the  products  of  the  garden  were  ready 
for  market,  he  would  take  them  to  the  town  in  his  little 
handcart;  and  in  this  way  he  and  his  mother  barely 
managed  to  live. 

But  it  was  November  now,  and,  though  the  sun  shone 
warm  and  bright,  the  ground  was  hard  and  frozen  so 
that  nothing  would  grow.  Fred  had  another  “  crop,” 
however,  that  he  was  watching  anxiously.  This  was  a 
big,  fat  turkey. 

Four  months  before,  Farmer  Tingle  had  given  him  a 
small  young  turkey  for  driving  home  his  cows,  which 
had  gone  astray,  with  the  remark, "  That  turkey’ll  make 
some  Thanksgiving  money  for  you.” 

So,  through  all  these  months,  Fred  hud  watched  and 
fed  his  pet,  and  beheld  him  develop  iuto  a  big,  fat 
turkey  gobbler. 

“Next  Thursday  is  Thanksgiving,”  said  Fred,  “so  I’ll 
take  him  to  town  to-morrow ;  and  I  ought  to  get  at 
least  two  dollars  for  him.  Whew!  Let  me  see!  I’ll  buy 
a — a  ” — 

But  before  he  had  decided  what  he  would  b»y  he 
came  to  the  barn. 

To  the  north  of  the  barn  there  was  a  small  Bhed  in 
which  the  turkey  was  confined.  Fred  held  his  lan¬ 
tern  aloft,  and  took  a  survey  of  the  shed.  No  turkey 
did  be  see.  He  peered  around  more  carefully.  Still  no 
turkey.  Then  he  set  the  lantern  down,  and  examined 
the  shed  closely.  The  turkey  was  gone  1 

“  Well,  what— where  in  the  world— well,  I’ll  declare  I  ” 

Quite  bewildered  by  the  sudden  discovery,  Fred  sat 
down  on  a  barrel  to  think. 

“  Yes,  the  wind  has  blown  the  door  open,  aud  he’s 
walked  right  out.  I  wonder  where  he  went,  and  how 
long  he’s  been  gone !  He’ll  freeze,  out  such  a  night  as 
this,  apd  how  ever  shall  I  find  him  ?  ” 

“  Why, Fred,  what  is  the  matter?  ”  said  his  mother,  a 
few  minutes  later,  as  Fred  burst  into  the  bouse  flushed 
'and  excited. 


"  Mother,  it’s  gone, — my  Thanksgiving  turkey, — and 
I  was  going  to  sell  it  to-morrow  1  ” 

“  Why,  Fred,  how  could  it  possibly  get  out?  ” 

“  Why,  I  s’pose  the  wind  blew  the  door  open,  aud,  of 
course,  he  went  out.  I  can’t  find  him  to-night,  and 
he’ll  freeze  before  morning,  I  know  he  will.” 

Fred  was  almost  ready  to  cry  with  disappointment, 
but  he  remembered  that  he  was  the  “  man  of  the  house,” 
and  that  it  was  unmanly  to  cry.  Fred  was  a  good 
Christian  boy,  aud  after  he  went  to  bed  he  thought  to 
himself,  “Well,  I  cau’t  see  the  good  of  this  now,  but 
maybe  I  shall.#Perhaps  I  wouldn’t  have  spent  the  mouey 
well  if  I  had  got  it.”  This  was  a  severe  test  to  his  faith, 
but  he  never  doubted  but  that  it  was  for  the  best. 

He  was  awake  bright  and  early  the  next  morning  to 
go  in  search  of  his  turkey.  He  ate  his  breakfast  hur¬ 
riedly,  put  on  his  hat,  and,  taking  the  basket  of  lunch 
his  mother  had  put  up  for  him,  he  hastened  out  of  the 
house. 

“  I’ll  just  go  down  aud  open  the  shed  door,  so,  if  the 
turkey  does  come  home  while  I  am  gone,  he  can  get  in.” 

On  his  return  in  the  evening,  as  he  approached  the 
shed  bethought  he  heard  a  slight  noise  inside.  The  door 
was  partly  open,  and  he  tiptoed  up  softly  and  fooked  in. 

In  an  instant  he  had  slammed  the  door  to,  put  a  heavy 
stick  against  it  to  keep  it  closed,  and  with  a  wild  “  Hur¬ 
rah  !  ”  had  darted  toward  the  house. 

“  O  mother,  mother !  my  turkey’s  come  home,  and 
the  shed’s  full  of  them  !  ” 

Sure  enough,  his  turkey  had  come  home,  and  had 
brought?  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  with  him. 

When  the  door  had  blown  open,  Fred’s  pet  had  no 
doubt  gone  out,  aud  had  got  with  a  flock  of  wild 
turkeys.  When  dusk  came  on,  it  had  returned  to  its 
accustomed  roost,  and  the  wild  turkeys  had  followed  it. 
There  were  twelve  turkeys  besides  Fred’s,  and  you  may 
be  sure  Fred  had  a  joyful  Thanksgiving. 

Richmond,  Ind. 


WAYS  OF  WORKING. 


TWO  SORTS  OF  WRITTEN  REVIEWS. 

Written  review  exercises  in  the  Sunday-school  are  of 
two  sorts :  the  narrative  review,  consisting  chiefly  of 
essays  on  the  several  topics  and  characters;  aud  the 
examination  review,  in  which  questions  upon  the  lessons 
are  answered  by  the  scholar  in  writing. 

The  first  sort  may  find  an  illustration  in  a  review 
exercise  for  the  whole  year  of  1893  which  Mr.  George  A. 
Chambers  has  prepared  for  use  in  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Sunday-school  of  Plain  City,  Ohio,  of  which  he  is 
the  superintendent.  To  many  it  may  have  the  double 
value  of  illustrating  a  general  method  and  of  giving 
specific  hints  for  the  quarterly  or  annual  review  at  the 
end  of  December.  And  if  this  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  not 
too  early  to  appoint  the  essay-writers  for  such  an  occa¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Chambers  writes:  “I.  have  been  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  in  my  own  quarterly  reviews,  which  have  been 
conducted  on  a  similar  plan.  .  .  .  The  songs  may  be 
taken  from  the  Sunday-school  song-book,  the  church 
hymnal,  or  from  whatever  source  the  superintendent  and 
teachers  may  decide.  The  golden  texts  are  worth  com¬ 
mitting  and  reciting.  The  essays  can  be  prepared  by 
the  teachers  or  older  scholars.  The  main  idea  is  to  give 
every  child  something  to  do,  and  thus  make  him  feel 
that  be  has  an  interest  in  the  Sunday-school  review. 
The  primary  and  intermediate  scholars  may  learn  the 
golden  texts,  and  be  arranged  on  the  platform  to  recite 
them.  If  the  whole  class  cannot  learn  .them,  let  each 
member  recite  one  or  two,  as  the  size  of  the  class  war¬ 
rants.  If  not  all  the  golden  texts  are  to  be  used,  select 
those  that  are  most  expressive  of  spiritual  truths.”  The 
program  that  Mr.  Chambers  will  use  is  arranged  as  follows: 

REVIEW  FOR  THE  YEAR  1893. 

1  to  6.  Opening  Exercises. 

6.  Essay  :  “  The  Jews  :  Their  Captivity  and  Return.” 

7.  Singing. 

8.  Class  recitation  of  the  golden  texts  of  the  first  quarter. 

9.  Essay  :  “  The  Book  of  Job.” 

10.  Class  reoitation  of  the  goldeu  texts  of  the  second  quarter. 

11.  Singing. 

12.  Recitation,  the  selection  being  appropriate  to  the  review. 

13.  Essay :  "  St.  Paul :  HiB  Life  and  Travels.” 

14.  Class  recitation  of  the  golden  texts  of  the  third  quarter. 

15.  Singing. 

18.  Recitation  of  an  appropriate  selection. 

17.  Essay  :  "  Paul’s  Writings.” 

18.  Class  recitation  of  the  golden  texts  of  the  fourth  quarter. 

19.  A  recitation  appropriate  to  Christmas. 

20.  Priruury-class  recitation  of  Scripture  selections  relating 
to  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jeaus. 


21.  Essay  :  “The  Meaning  of  the  New  Year.” 

22.  Singing, 

23.  Closing  words  by  the  pastor  or  the  superintendent,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  singing,  and  benediction. 

Quarterly  and  annual  reviews  are  too  important  to  be 
slighted,  and  all  reviews  should  not  be  alike.  Essay¬ 
writing  of  a  nature  that  shall  interest  children  in  the  read¬ 
ing  is  not  the  easiest  thing,  but  when  the  topics  and  the 
Writers  seem  suited,  the  experiment  is  worth  trying. 
Indeed,  it  is  worth  trying  eveu  if  the  prospect  appear  not 
so  bright;  for  there  are  often  surprising  products  from 
"raw  material”  in  the  Sunday-school  factory  as  well  as 
in  others.  Aud  very  likely  an  essay  written  by  a  boy  or 
girl  from  the  grammar  school,  on  such  a  subject  as  the 
“Captivity  and  Return  of  the  Jews,”  or  “The  Book  of 
Job,”  would  appeal  more  to  the  Sunday-school  than  if 
the  minister  or  the  superintendent  wrote  it,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  benefit  to  the  writer  himself. 

Iu  the  same  way,  the  written  examination  review  has 
its  place  in  the  scheme  of  many  a  superintendent,  for 
occasional  or  frequent  use,  without  being  an  invariable 
method.  Mauy  a  local  school  has  made  use  of  it  more 
or  less  regularly  for  years.  Its  value  is  recognized  in 
some  of  the  printed  leaflets  containing  the  Sunday-school 
lessons  aud  notes,  issued  by  denominational  boards  and 
committees,  or  by  publishing  houses ;  for  example,  the 
“  Sabbath-school  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada”  publishes  weekly  a  “  Home  Study  Leaflet,” 
a  single  sheet  printed  on  both  sides,  which,  after  giving 
the  golden  text,  catechism  question  and  answer,  “daily 
portions”  of  Scripture,  and  a  page  of  notes  as  “  help3  in 
studyiug,”  ends  with  six  questions  on  the  lesson  studied 
in  that  leaflet,  with  blanks  for  written  answers.  This 
plan  of  weekly  reviews,  looking  to  quarterly  and  annual 
reviews,  is,  of  course,  intended  to  be  regular  and  perma¬ 
nent,  not  occasional,  during  a  whole  year. 

The  rector  and  superintendent  of  the  Trinity  (Episco¬ 
pal)  Suuday-school  in  Galt,  Ontario,  like  many  others, 
prepare  their  own  questions  for  the  examination  review. 
They  are  written  on  one  page  of  a  foolscap  sheet,  the 
other  three  pages  being  left  blank  for  answers,  and  are 
duplicated  by  the  mimeograph,  or  some  other  dupli¬ 
cating  process.  Preceding  the  list  is  this  blank  to  be 
filled  by  the  scholar  : 

The.se  Questions  are  answered  entirely  from  memory, 

out  any  assistance  from  person,  book,  or  writing,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  them. 

Name . . . . . > . . . 

Age... . .  Class . .................. 

Two  sets  of  numbers  are  given.  The  first  to  stand  for 
the  lessons  of  the  quarter,  the  second  to  keep  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  questions.  Below  are  given  a  few  speci¬ 
men  questions  from  one  of  the  quarterly  reviews,  and  the  - 
answers  actually  made  by  ope  of  the  scholars, — a  girl  of 
fifteen  : 

QUESTIONS. 

III. ,  10.  "Where  did  Peter  see  the  vision,  and  what  was  he 

doing  ? 

11.  For  what  message  did  it  prepare  him? 

12.  What  particular  guidance  did  he  receive  ? 

IV. ,  13.  How  did  Cornelius  prepare  to  receive  Peter  ?  (Two 

ways.) 

14.  What  happened  while  Peter  was  speaking? 

15.  What  command  of  Christ  was  then  obeyed  ? 

ANSWERS. 

III. ,  10.  On  the  house-top  ;  he  was  praying. 

11.  The  message  fYom  Cornelius. 

12.  The  Holy  Ghost  told  him  to  receive  the  messengers. 

IV. ,  13.  He  gathered  his  household  and  friends  together.  He 

was  prepared  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 

14.  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  the  people. 

16.  The  people  were  baptized. 

A  printed  card  is  given  to  all  who  pas9  the  examina¬ 
tion  satisfactorily,  signed  by  the  rector,  Rev.  John  Rid¬ 
ley,  and  the  superintendent,  Mr.  James  Woods,  the  form 
being  as  follows : 

TRINITY  CHURCH  SUNDAY-SCHOOL,  GALT. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT. 

Awarded  to . 

of  No .  Class . Teacher, 

for  obtaining  over...... . per  cent,  on  a  written  review  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  lessons  for  the  quarter  ending . .  189... 

. Superintendent.  . . . . Rector. 

“  And  if  a  man  also  strive  for  masteries,  yet  is  he  not  crowned, 
except  he  strive  lawfully.”— 2  Tim.  2  :  6. 

The  examination  review  is  plainly  something  not  to  be 
done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  I f  preparation  has  not 
been  going  on,  it  probably  would  not  be  the  kiud  of  re¬ 
view  that  a  superintendent  would  select  for  next  month. 
But  this  is  a  good  time  to  decide  whether  the  plan  shall 
be  tried  in  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1S94,  on  the 
lessons  iu  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  to  begin  to  prepare 
for  the  trial,  if  it  is  to  be  made. 
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LESSON  HELPS. 

LESSON  CALENDAR. 

[ Fourth  Quarter,  1893.~\ 


1.  October  1.— The  Power  of  the  Gospel . . . Rom.  1  : 8-17 

2.  October  8.-rRedemptlon  in  Christ . ; . Rom.  3  : 19-28 

X  October  15. --Justification  by  Faith-  . Rein.  5  :  l-ll 

4.  October  22.— Christian  Living  . Roiu.  12  : 1-15 

5.  October  29  — Abstinence  for  the  Sake  of  Others . I  Cor.  8  : 1-13 

U.  November  S.  -The  Resurrection . 1  Cor.  15  ;  12-28 

7.  November  I2.-The  Grace  of  Liberality . . 2  Cor.  8  : 1-12 

9.  November  19. -Imitation  of  Christ . F.pb.  t :  20-32 

9.  November  28  — The  Chrlstlnn  Home . . Col.  3  :  12-25 

10.  December  3.— Grateful  Obedience . Jos.  1 : 10-27 

11.  Dee.  IO.-TIio  Heavenly  Inheritance  . I  Peter  1 : 1-18 

12.  December  17.— The  Glorified  Saviour.. . ... . Rev.  I  -9-20 

is.  December  21.— The  Birth  of  Jesus . Matt.  2  :  l-ll 

It  December  31.— Review. 


OUTLINE  INDUCTIVE  STUDIES. 

Prepared  by 
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donia  (Acta  17  : 14  f.),  at  Corinth  (Acts  18  :  5),  Ephesus  (Acts 
19  :  22),  in  the  first  imprisonment  (Col.  1:1;  Phil.  1:1; 
2:  19).  (2.)  Information  about  Titus:  At  Jerusalem  (Gal. 
2  :  1  f.)  ;  Paul’s  messenger  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  2  :  13  ;  7  :  6  f. ; 
8:6;  12  :  18) ;  sent  to  Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  4  :  10).  (3.)  Con¬ 
sider  the  loyalty  of  these  younger  men  to  Paul.  What  does 
it  show  as  to  liis  power  of  personal  attraction? 

5.  Paul  the  Aged.  These  Epistles  are  the  last  we  have 
from  the  pen  of  Paul.  2  Timothy  is  of  especial  interest  ns 
showing  how  he  bore  his  final  imprisonment  and  the  spirit 
with  which  he  looked  to  the  end  of  his  life.  (1.)  Gather 
the  material  in  2  Timothy  throwing  light  on  (a)  Paul  in 
prison,  his  friends  (1  :  16  ;  4  :  9-12),  his  trial  (4  :  16),  his 
loneliness  (4  :  9,  21),  etc. ;  (6)  his  expectations  for  the  future 
(4  :  6f.);  (c)  his  Christian  confidence  (1  :  8-13;  3  :  14,  eto). 
(2.)  What  impression  of  Paul’s  character  is  left  on  you  by 
this  Epistle? 

IV.  Summary. 

1.  Make  a  study  of  the  organization,  officers,  classes,  etc., 
of  the  church  as  shown  in  these  Epistles.  2.  Select  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Epistles  which,  deal  with  Christian  life,  and 
write  out  the  substance  of  the  instructions.  3.  What  is  the 


LESSON  PLAN. 

Topic  of  the  Quarter:  Blessedness  In  the  Kingdom. 
Golden  Text  for  the  Quarter  :  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  meat  and  drink  ;  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  ioy  in 
the  Poly  Ghost. — -Rom.  14  :  17. 


Lesson  Topic:  Divine  Enrichment. 

{1.  A  Heavenly  Inheritance  Reserved,  vs.  1-6. 

2.  A  Present  Joy  Possessed,  vs.  6-8. 

3.  A  Pull  Salvation  Disclosed,  vs.  S-12. 

Golden  Text  :  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  which  hath 
made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light. — Col.  1  :  12. 

Daily  Home  Readings: 

M.— 1  Pet.  1  : 1-12.  Divine  enrichment. 

T.— 1  Pet.  1  : 13-25.  Consistent  living. 

W.— 1  Pet.  2  : 1-12.  The  spiritual  house. 

T.— 1  Pet.  2  : 13-25.  Patience  in  well-doing. 

F.— 1  Pet.  3  : 1-22.  Duties  for  all. 

S.— 1  Pet.  4  : 1-19.  The  fiery  trial. 

S.— 1  Pet.  5  : 1-14.  Ensamples  to  others. 


STUDY  XXIII.— THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES: 

1  AND  2  TIMOTHY  AND  TITUS. 

1.  Analysis  of  Material. 

(These  Epistles  are  the  least  systematic  and  ordered  of  any 
of  Paul’s  writings.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  to 
form  a  close  analysis  of  contents.  The  following  general 
6Utumary,  however,  may  be  helpful.) 

1  Timothy.  1.  The  charge  to  Timothy  (chap.  1).  2.  Di¬ 
rections  about  church  order  (chap.  2).  3.  Directions  about 
the  appointment  of  church  officers  (chap.  3).  4.  Dangers  of 
the  future  and  personal  admonitions  (chap.  4).  5.  Directions 
as  to  particular  classes  (5  :  1  to  6  :  2).  6.  The  false  and  the 
true  (6  :  3-21). 

2  Timothy.  1.  Personal  encouragement  to  Timothy  (chap.  1). 

2.  Personal  instruction  about  his  work  (chap.  2).-  3.  Warn¬ 
ings  about  the  future  (chap.  3).  4.  Further  instructions  and 
personal  matters  (chap.  4). 

Titus.  1.  Instructions  as  to  church  order  and  doctrine 
(chap.  1).  2.  Christian  life  in  the  church  (chap.  2).  3. 
The  church  and  the  world  (3  :  1-8).  4.  Personal  matters 

(3  :  9-15). 

II.  Mastery  of  Material. 

1.  Reud  llie  Epistles  carefully,  noting  wliat  subjects  are 
treated.  2.  Note,  points  of  resemblance  and  points  of 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  subjects  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Epistles. 

III.  Topics  for  Study. 

1.  The  Historical  Setting  of  these  Epistles.  (1.)  1  Timothy, 

(a.)  Paul  had  gone  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  leaving 
Timothy  at  Ephesus  (1  :  3).  This  did  not  occur  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  of  the  visits  to  Ephesus  recorded  in  Acts  (see 
Acts  18  :  19-21  ;  19  :  22).  (6.)  Heretical  teachers  had  ap¬ 

peared  (1  :  5f.).  This  seems  not  to  have  taken  place  till 
after  Paul’s  last  Acts  visit  (Acts  20:  29, 30).  (2)  2  Timothy, 
(a.)  Paul  had  recently  been  at  Troas,  Corinth,  and  Miletus 
(4  :  13,  20).  (b.)  He  was  now  at  Rome,  where  he  had  been 
tri6d,  but  was  still  a  prisoner  (1  :  17  ;  2:9;  4  :  16).  (3.) 

Titus.  Paul  had  been  with  Titus  in  Crete,  and  had  left  him 
there  (1  :  5),  and  meant  to  winter  in  Nicopolis  (3  :  12).  (4.) 

These  Epistles  seem  to  show  that  Paul  was  released  from  im¬ 
prisonment,  visited  at  least  Ephesus,  Macedonia,  and  Crete, 
was  re-arrested  and  taken  tef  Rome,  where  he  believed  the 
end  of  bis  life  to  be  near  (2  Tim.  4:  6).  (5.)  During  this 
period  many  suppose  he  made  his  expected  journey  to  Spain 
(Rom.  15  :  24). 

2.  The  Occasions  for  the  Epistles.  (1.)  1  Timothy.  Paul, 
having  left  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  had  hoped  to  return  to  him, 
but  had  been  unexpectedly  delayed  (3  :  14  f.).  He  then 
wrote  to  Timothy  instructions  for  his  work  at  Ephesus.  (2.) 
Titus.  Paul,  visiting  Crete,  had  found  certain  errors,  and 
had  left  Titus  to  correct  them,  and  to  organize  the  churches. 
Later  he  finds  Zenas  and  Apollos  traveling  by  Crete,  and 
takes  occasion  to  send  Titus  a  general  letter  of  instructions. 
(3.)  2  Timothy.  Timothy  was  still  at  Ephesus.  Paul  had 
not  returned,  hut  had  been  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome.  Tim¬ 
othy  was  in  deep  despondency  (1  :  6-8),  and  Paul  writes  for 
his  encouragement  as  well  as  for  his  instruction. 

3.  Peculiarities  of  the  Paslorid  Epistles.  (1.)  In  style.  New 
words  and  sets  of  phrases  are  used.  1  'Timothy  contains 
seventy-four  words,  2  Timothy  forty-six,  and  Titus  twenty- 
eight,  that  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
(2.)  More  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  organization  of  the  church 
than  elsewhere  in  Paul’s  writings.  (3.)  The  errors  com¬ 
bated  are  different  from  those  noted  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
quite  plain  what  all  the  errors  are,  but  they  comprised  profit¬ 
less  speculations  which  led  to  no  important  Christian  truth 
(1  Tim.  1:3;  6  :  3,  4;  2  Tim.  2  :  16,  23;  Titus  1:10;  3:9). 
The  errors  connect  more  closely  with  the  Gnosticism  of  Co- 
lossians  than  with  anything  else  in  the  Epistles. 

4.  Timothy  and  Titus.  (1.)  Make  a  study  of  the  following 
passages:  (a.)  Timothy’s  ancestry  and  early  life  (Acts  16 : 1-3; 
2  Tim.  1  :  5).  (6,)  Timothy  as  Paul’s  companion  in  Mace- 


value  of  these  Epistles  (1)  for  the  biography  of  Paul?  (2) 
for  the  history  of  the  growth  of  church  organization  ?  (3)  for 
present  spiritual  teachings?  4.  What  are  the  passages  and 
thoughts  of  greatest  value  to  you  personally  in  these  Epistles? 
V.  References. 

Lives  cf  Paul  :  Conybeare  and  Howson  (Chap.  XXVII.), 
Farrar  (Chaps.  LIII.-LV I.),  Stalker  (pp.  164-166);  Dods’s 
Introduction  (pp.  167-177). 


AIDS  TO  SPECIFIC  STUDY. 

LESSON  XI..  DECEMBER  10.  1893. 

The  Heavenly  Inheritance. 

LESSON  TEXT. 


LESSON  ANALYSIS. 

I.  A  HEAVENLY  INHERITANCE  RESERVED. 

I.  A  Chosen  Company  : 

Elect .  .  .  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  (1,  2). 

Whom  he  foreknew,  he  also  foreordained  (Rom.  8  :  291. 

He  chose  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Eph.'l  :  4). 
Ye  are  an  elect  race  (1  Pet.  2  :  9). 

II.  A  High  Destiny: 

In  sanctification,  .  .  .  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  (2). 

God  chose  you  .  .  .  unto  salvation  in  sanctification  (2  Thess.  2  : 13). 
Unto  all  them  that  obey  him  .  .  .  eternal  salvation  (Heb.  6  : 9). 
Having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience  (Heb.  10  :  22). 

III. ' A  Divine  Birth: 

God  .  .  .  begat  us  again  unto  a  living  hope  (3). 

Born,  not  of  blood,  .  .  .  but  of  God  (John  1  : 13). 

That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  splrl#  (John  3  :  6). 

Of  bis  own  will  lie  brought  us  forth  (Jos.  1  : 18). 


(1  Peter  1  :  1-12. 

COMMON  VERSION. 

1  Pe'ter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  the  strangers  scattered 
throughout  POn'tus,  Ga-la'ti-a, 
Cap-pa-do'ci-a,  A'si-a,  aud  BI- 
thyn'i-a, 

2  Elect  according  to  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  God  the  Father, 
through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit, unto  obedience  and  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ : 
Grace  unto  you,  and  peace,  be 
multiplied. 

3  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
according  to  his  abundant  mercy 
hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a 
lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead, 

4  To  an  inheritance  incorrup¬ 
tible,  and  undefiled,  and  that 
fndeth  not  away,  reserved  in 
heaven  for  you, 

5  Who  are  kept  by  the  power  of 
God  through  faith  unto  salvation 
ready  to  be  revealed  In  the  last 
time. 

6  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice, 
though  now  for  a  season,  if  need 
be,  ye  are  in  heaviness  through 
manifold  temptations : 

7  That  the  trial  of  your  faith, 
being  much  more  precious  than 
of  gold  that  perishelh,  though  it 
be  tried  with  fire,  might  be  found 
unto  praise  and  honour  and  glory 
at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ : 

8  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye 
love;  in  whom,  though  now  ye 
see  him  liop,  yet  believing,  ye  re¬ 
joice  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
Bill  of  glory : 

9  Receiving  the  end  of  your 
faith,  even  the  salvution  of  your 
souls. 

10  OI  which  salvation  the 
prophets  have  inquired  and 
searched  diligently,  who  prophe¬ 
sied  of  the  grace  that  should  come 
unto  you : 

11  Searching  what,  or  what 
manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify, 
when  it  testified  beforehand  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  aud  the  glory 
that  should  follow. 

12  Unto  whom  it  was  revealed, 
that  not  unto  themselves,  but 
unto  us  they  did  minister  the 
things,  which  ure  now  reported 
unto  you  by  them  that  have 
preached  the  gospel  unto  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down 
from  heaven ;  which  things  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into. 


Memory  verses :  3-5.) 

REVISED  VERSION. 

1  Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  the  elect  who  nre 
sojourners  of  the  Dispersion  in 
Poutus,  Galatia,  Cappadbeia, 

2  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  according 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
the  Father,  in  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience 
and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ:  Grace  to  you  and 
peace  be  multiplied. 

3  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
according  to  his  great  mercy 
begat  us  again  unto  a  living 
hope  by  the  resurrection  of 

4  JesusChrist  from  the  dead, unto 
an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
and  undefiled,  and  thatfadeth 
not  away,  reserved  in  heaven 

5  for  you,  who  by  the  power  of 
God  are  guarded  through  faith 
unto  a  salvation  ready  to  be 
revealed  in  the  last  time. 

6  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice, 
though  now  for  a  little  while, 
if  need  be,  ye  have  been  put  to 
grief  in  manifold  1  tempta- 

7  tions,  that  the  proof  of  your 
faith,  temp  more  preaous  than 
gold  that  perisheth  Though  it 
is  proved  by  fire,  might  be 
found  unto  praise  and  glory 
and  honour  at  the  revelation 

8  of  Jesus  Christ :  whom  not 
having  seen  ye  love;  on  whom, 
though  now  ye  see  him  not, 
yet  believing, ye  rejoicegreatly 
with  joy  unspeakable  and 

9  s  full  of  glory  :  receiving  the 
end  of  your  faith,  even  the  sal- 

10  vntlon  of  pour  souls.  Concern¬ 
ing  which  salvation  the  proph¬ 
ets  sought  und  searched  dili¬ 
gently,  who  prophesied  of  the 
grace  that  should  come  unto 

11  you :  searching  what  time  or 
what  maimer  of  time  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  In 
them  did  point  unto,  when  it 
testified  beforehand  the  suf¬ 
ferings  3  of  Christ,  and  the 
glories  that  should,  follow 

12  them.  To  whom  it  was  re¬ 
vealed,  that  not  unto  them¬ 
selves,  but  unto  you,  did  tliey 
minister  these  things,  which 
now  have  been  announced 
unto  you  through  them  that 
preached  tho  gospel  unto  you 
*  by  the 6  Holy  Ghost  sent  forth 
from  heaven  ;  which  things 
uugels  desire  to  look  into. 


•  Or,  trials  -Gr.  glorified.  3  Gr.  unto.  *  Or.  in.  *  Or,  Holy  Spirit 
The  American  Revisers  would  add  In  nuirg.  nt  the  words  •*  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  In  verse  3:  "Or,  God  and  the  Father" 
etc. :  and  substitute"  trials”  for  "temptations"  in  verse  0,  and  “ Holy 
Spirit"  for  "  Holy  Ghost”  In  verse  12. 


IV.  A  Heavenly  Inheritance  : 

An  inheritance  incorruptible,  . .  .  reserved  in  heaven  (4). 

I  give  unto  them  eternal  life  (John  10  :  2S). 

1  go  lo  prepare  a  place  for  you  (John  14  :  2). 

A  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal,  In  the  heavens  (2  Cor.  5  : 1). 

V.  An  Assured  Protection  : 

You,  who  .  .  .  are  guarded  through  faith  unto  a  salvation  (5). 
No  one  shall  snatch  them  out  of  my  hand -(John  10  :  23). 

Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  thy  name  (John  17  : 11). 

Called,  beloved,  .  .  .  and  kept  for  Jesus  Christ  (Jude  1). 

H.  A  PRESENT  JOY  POSSESSED. 

I.  Pressing  Grie's : 

Ye  have  been  put  to  grief  in  manifold  temptations  (C). 

Man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward  (Job  5  :  7). 

In  the  world  ye  have  tribulation  (John  16  :  33). 

Think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  amongyou  (1  Pet.  4  : 12). 

II.  Wholesome  Discipline : 

That  the  proof  of  your  faith . .  .  might  be  found  unto  praise  (7 ). 

•  Let  us  also  rejoice  in  our  tribulations  (Rom.  5  :  3). 

Atfliction  .  .  .  worketh  for  us  more  and  more  .  .  .  glory  (2  Cor.  4  : 17). 
The  proof  of  your  faith  worketh  patieuce  (Jas.  1  : 3). 

III.  Triumphant  Joy: 

Ye  rejoice  greatly  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  (8).. 
In  thy  presence  is  fullness  of  joy  (Psa.  1G  :  11). 

We  also  rejoice  in  God  (Rom.  &  :  11). 

The  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  (Rom.  15  : 13). 

III.  A  FULL  SALVATION  DISCLOSED. 

I.  Experienced  by  Saints  : 

Receiving  .  .  .  the  salvation  of  your  souls  (9). 

The  Lord  added  . .  .  those  that  were  being  saved  (Acts  2  : 47). 

Heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ  (Rom.  8  :  17). 

We  know  that  we  have  passed  out  of  death  into  life  (1  John  3  : 14). 

II.  Foretold  by  Prophets  : 

The  prophets  .  .  .  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come  (10). 
By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many  (Isa. 
53  : 11). 

Buy  wine  and  milk  (without  money  and  without  price  (Isa.  55  : 1). 

A  fountain  ...  for  sin  and  for  uncieanness  (Zech.  13  : 1). 

III.  Accomplished  by  Suffering  : 

It  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  (11).  o 
A  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief  (Isa.  53  :  3). 

Behoved  it  not  the  Christ  to  suffer?  (Luke  24  :  26.) 

The  Christ  must  suffer  (Acts  26  :  23). 

IV.  Productive  of  Glory: 

And  the  glories  that  should  follow  them  (11). 

He  . .  .  shall  be  satisfied  (Isa.  53  :  111. 

The  Son  of  man  shall  come  In  his  glory  (Matt.  25  :  31). 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow  (Phil.  2  : 10). 

V.  Announced  by  the  Holy  Ghost : 

Announced  unto  you  ...  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (12). 

They . .  .  began  to  speak  ...  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance 
(Acts  2  : 4). 

In  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power  (1  Cor.  2  : 4). 

Our  gospel  came  ...  in  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Thess.  1 : 5). 


Verses  1,  2.—"  Peter, ...  to  the  elect : .  .  .  Grace  to  you."  (1)  The 
apostolic  speaker ;  (2)  The  elect  hearers;  (3)  The  gracious  salutation. 

Verse  3.— "Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesu9 
Christ.”  (1)  The  apostolic  conception  of  God ;  (2)  The  apostolic  ado¬ 
ration  of  God. 

Verse  4.— “An  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away.”  The  heavenly  inheritance:  (1)  Its  charac¬ 
teristics  ;  (2)  Its  Donor;  (3)  Its  recipients. 

Verse  6.— "Guarded  through  faith  unto  a  salvation  ready.”  (1) 
The  rendv  salvation,— where,  what,  for  whom?  (2)  The  kindly 
guardianship,— by  whom,  how,  over  whom? 

Verse  6. — “Wherein  .ve  greatly  rejoice.”  Christian's  joy :  (1)  On 
what  does  it  rest?  (2)  To  whai  does  it  reach?  (3)  For  whom  is  it 
pi  Offered? 

Verse  8.— ‘‘Whom  not  having  seen  ye  love."  (1)  The  unseen 
Saviour ;  (2)  The  undoubted  love.— (1)  Jesus  the  Saviour:  (2)  Man  the 
saved  ;  (3)  Love  tho  link. 

Verse  9.—“  Receiving  the  end  of  your  faith."  (1)  Faith  reaching; 
(2)  Faith  receiving. 

Verse  11.— "The  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glories  that  should 
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follow  them."  (1)  Sufferings  :  Humiliation,  Manhood,  Penalty ;  (2) 
Glories:  Exaltation,  Brotherhood,  Redemption. 


LESSON  BIBLE  READING. 

HEAVENLY  RICHES. 

Riches  of  grace  (Rom.  2:4:  Eph.  1  :  7  ;  2  :  7). 

Riches  of  wisdom  (Rom.  11  :  33  ;  Col.  2  :  3). 

Riches  of  glory  (Rom.  9  :  23;  Eph.  1  : 18  ;  3  :  1(5). 

Unsearchable  riches  (Eph.  3  :  8). 

Satisfactory  riches  (Psa.  19  :  9, 10:  119  : 14). 

Available  riches  (Psa.  84  : 11 ;  Matt.  6  :  88). 

Riches  from  God  (1  Tim.  6  : 17 ;  Jas.  1  : 17). 

Riches  through  Christ  (Phil.  4  : 19). 

The  best  of  all  riches  (Psa.  37  : 16  :  Malt.  C  :  19-21  ;  Heb.  11  : 24-26). 


LESSON  SURROUNDINGS. 

Author. — The  Aposlle  Peter. 

Time  and  Place  of  Writing. — At  “  Babylon  ”  (1  Peter 
5  :  13),  probably  the  renowned  ancient  city ;  but  by  many 
the  term  i9  regarded  as  a  mystical  name  for  Rome.  From 
the  reference  to  Mark  (5  :  13),  compared  with  similar  refer¬ 
ences  in  Paul’s  Epistles,  the  date  has  been  placed  between 
the  first  and  second  imprisonment  of  Paul  (A.D.  63  to  66). 
As  the  letter  implies  that  persecution  was  impending  (not  yet 
begun),  A.D.  64  is  a  probable  date. 

Occasion  and  Character. — No  special  occasion  is  indi¬ 
cated.  Possibly  the  Apostle  had  preached  in  the  parts  of 
Asia  Minor  named  in  1  Peter  1  :  1,  and  wrote  to  encourage 
the  Christians  there.  Probably  both  Gentile  and  Jewish 
Christians  are  addressed,  though  the  latter  may  have  been 
more  numerous.  There  is  no  distinct  doctrinal  purpose  ap¬ 
parent.  Made  up  of  encouraging  and  affectionate  exhorta¬ 
tions,  often  without  obvious  connection,  the  Epistle  cannot 
be  analyzed  like  those  of  Paul.  The  tone  is  tender,  but 
earnest,  with  no  marks  of  conscious  pre-eminence  ou  the  part 
of  the  writer. 

Outline. — Address  and  greeting  (vs.  1,  2);  ascription  of 
praise  to  God,  for  regeneration  through  Christ  (v.  3),  and  the 
hope  of  glory  (vs.  4,  5j  ;  reference  to  trials  as  purifying 
(vs.  6,  7),  to  the  love  and  faith  toward  Christ,  pointing  to 
salvation  (vs.  8,  9).  This  salvation  was  foretold  by  the  an¬ 
cient  prophets,  who  testified  of  the  sufferings  and  glory  of 
Christ  (vs.  10,  11),  and  of  the  blessed  results  now  fulfilled 
among  Christians,  and  preached  to  them,  “  which  things 
angels  desire  to  look  into”  (v.  12). 

Historical  Setting. — As  the  Jews  in  Babylon  had  close 
commercial  relations  with  those  in  Asia  Minor,  this  connec¬ 
tion  may  have  occasioned  the  letter.  But  probably  it  was 
addressed  to  all  Christians  in  tji$.  regions  named..  In  any 
case  it  points  to  two  historical  facts, — the  early  spread  of 
Christianity,  and  the  early  hostility  it  called  forth  from  the 
heathen.  Pliny,  in  A.D.  108,  sketches  the  effect  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Bithynia.  The  hostility  to  Christians  was  mani¬ 
fested  during  Paul’s  journeys.  When  Peter  wrote,  it  was 
ripening  into  active  persecution.  The  persecution  under  Nero 
had  probnbly  not  yet  begun,  but  it  was  impending.  The- 
letter  was  written  in  view  of  this  coming  trial. 


CRITICAL  NOTES. 

BY  PRESIDENT  TIMOTHY  DWIGHT. 

Verses  1,  2. — These  verses  indicate  that  the  readers  were 
Christians,  who  were  living  in  Gentile  regions  where  the 
jews  were  scattered.  Whether  they  were  wholly  Jewish 
Christians  is  a  subject  of  discussion.  The  most  natural  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  words  “sojourners  of  the  Dispersion,” 
would  indicate  that  they  were.  A  number  of  passages 
(1  :  14 ;  2  :  lo,  etc.),  would  indicate  that  they  were  not. 
Possibly  they  were  Christians  of  both  Jewish  and  Gentile 
origin,  whose  homes  were  in  places  where  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  had  taken  up  their  abode.  They  are  designated 
as  “  the  elect  who  are  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion.”  The 
first  term — “  the  elect  ” — marks  them  as  chosen  of  God  for 
himself;  the  second — “sojourners” — describes  them  as  per¬ 
sons  who  had  left  their  own  homes,  and  were  dwelling  in  a 
region  of  which  they  were  not  natives  or  citizens  ;  the  third 
— “  of  the  Dispersion  ” — marks  them  as  appertaining  in  some 
way  to  the  Jews  outside  of  the  Holy  Land.  If  we  are  to 
hold  that  the  readers  were  partly,  or  largely,  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  last  two  terms  must  be  explained  either  by  giving 
the  word  “sojourners”  an' application  to  them  as  strangers 
in  this  world  and  citizens  of  heaven  (“  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  the  earth,”  Heb.  11  :  13),  or  by  applying  it  in  a  looser 
sense  to  the  Gentile  portion,  as  belonging  to  regions  in  which 
the  “  Dispersion  ”  was' found.— According  to  the  foreknowledge 
of  Ood  the  Father:  This  phrase,  as  well  as  the  two  which 
follow,  is  to  be  taken  with  the  expression  “  the  elect  who  are 
strangers.”  It  is  in  connection  wilh  God’s  foreknowledge, 
and  as  resting  upon  it,  that  he  chooses  them  to  be  his  own, 
and  foreordains  them  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son  (Rom.  8 :  29). — In  sanctification  of  the  Spirit :  That  is,  the 
choice  of  God  moves  toward  the  eud  which  it  has  in  view, 
end  accomplishes  its  result  in  the  persons  chosen,  in  the 
sphere  of  the  Banctification  wrought  by  the  Spirit. —  Unto 
obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ :  This  is 
the  end  the  election  has  in  view:  First,  “obedience,”  which 
Buggests  the  moral  and  spiritual  result  in  their  new  life ;  and, 


secondly,  “sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ,”  which  seems 
to  have  reference  to  the  cleansing  power  of  Christ’s  blood, 
which  is  made  effective  for  the  man.  Thus  the  tnan  comes 
to  the  realization  of  that  for  which  he  was  chosen  of  God. 
The  region  “Asia”  is  what  is  called  Proconsular  Asia, — the 
extreme  western  section  of  the  continent, — including  the 
provinces  of  Mysia,  Lycia,  and  Caria.  The  other  provinces 
named  were  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  this. 

Verses  3,  4. — The  Apostle  opens  his  Epistle  with  praise  to 
God  for  that  which  is  involved  in  the  election  of  the  readers, 
etc.;  namely,  the  “living  hope,”  etc.  The  expression 
“Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  seems  to  be  added  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  carrying  out  of  his  purpose  for  his 
people  is  accomplished  through  Jesus  Christ. — A  living  hope: 
The  hope  is  called  “living”  because  it  lias  in  itself  a  living 
force  for  the  life  of  the  soul.  This  hope  is  here  the  end 
which  is  especially  in  the  author’s  thought,  for  which  the 
Christian  is  begotten  again  of  God. — By  the  resurrection:  The 
hope  of  the  future  inheritance  is  made  a  real  experience  for 
us.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  ground  of  our  hope 
and  confidence. —  Unto  an  inheritance:  This  phrase  is  to  be 
connected  immediately  and  grammatically  with  the  verb 
“  begat  again,”  and  it  stands  grammatically  in  a  parallelism 
with  “unto  a  living  hope.”  In  experience,  however,  the 
movement  of  the  life  is  through  and  ?long  the  line  of  the 
living  hope,  to  the  possession  and  realization  of  the  inher¬ 
itance. — Incorruptible,  .  .  .  undefiled,  .  .  .  that  fudeth  not  away  : 
The  inheritance  is  liable  to  no  decay  or  destruction,  is  free 
from  all  taint  and  impurity,  is  unfading  in  its  beauty  and 
glory. — Reserved  in  heaven :  Kept  until  the  period  of  hope  is 
cnde{),  and  the  realization  comes;  “for  you”  who  are  the 
chosen  ones  of  God. 

Verse  5. — The  thought  6eems  to  be  of  a  guarding,  as  in  a 
fortress  or  in  a  city  guarded  by  soldiers,  60  that  they  are  safe 
against  dangers.  The  peace  of  God,  says  Paul,  using  the 
same  word,  shall  guard  your  hearts  and  your  thoughts  in 
Christ  Jesus.  This  guarding  is  by  the  power  of  God,  on  the 
divine  side,  and  it  is  realized,  on  the  human  side,  by  means 
of  the  Christian’s  faith. —  Unto  a  salvation :  That  is,  the  sal¬ 
vation  is  the  end  in  view  of  the  guarding.  The  meaning 
6eems  to  be  not  “  salvation,”  but  “  a  salvation  which  is,”  etc. 
— Ready  to  be  revealed:  It  is  ready,  and,  as  it  were,  waiting, 
to  be  revealed  “  in  the  last  time ;  ”  that  is,  the  time  of  the 
end  and  consummation  Qf  the  ante-Messianic  age. 

Verses  6,  7. — The  writer  of  these  notes  holds  that  the  verb 
“rejoice  ”  is  probably — though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  as  cer¬ 
tainly  so — a  present  tense  with  a  future  sense;  or  a  present 
carried  forward,  a6  it  were,  to  the  standpoint  of  the  future; 
and  that  the  words  rendered  “  wherein  ”  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  words  “  in  the  last  time,”  of  verse  5,  and  should  be  ren¬ 
dered  “  in  which.”  The  meaning,  according  to  this  view,  is, 
“In  which  time  ye  will  greatly  rejoice,  though  now,  in  the 
present  time,  if  need  be,  ye  have  for  a  little  while  been  put 
to  grief  in  manifold  trials.” — If  need  be :  Though  it  be  true 
that  you  have  a  time  of  suffering,  in  case  the  necessity  of  the 
divine  appointment  requires  it. — Now:  As  contrasted  wilh 
the  last  tim e.—Tlie  proof  of  your  faith:  This  means  rather 
“  approvedness.”  It  is  this  approved  condition  of  faith — this 
faith  approved  after  the  testing  through  trials — which  is 
more  precious  than  gold.  It  was  to  the  end  that  this  ap¬ 
proved  faith  might  finally  be  found  to  be  to  praise  and  glory 
and  honor  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  mani¬ 
fold  trials  wore  allowed  to  put  the  Christian  to  grief  for  a 
season.  The  gold  perishes,  though  it  is  proved  and  tested. 
The  faith  is  imperishable.  It  is  more  precious  than  the  gold. 
— At  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ:  In  connection  with  which 
revelation  the  salvation  will  be  revealed. 

Verses  8,  9.— The  words  of  the  ninth  verse  naturally  carry 
the  thought  forward  to  the  future.  Perhaps  the  true  expla¬ 
nation  of  these  verses  is  this — that  the  words  “rejoice 
greatly,”  and  the  word  “receiving,”  which  gives  a  ground  of 
the  rejoicing,  take  bold  both  upon  the  future  and  the  present, 
the  fulness  being  in  the  future,  and  yet  the  present  experi¬ 
ence  sharing  in  the  joy  of  the  future  as  the  faith  and  confi¬ 
dence  are  Bure  and  strong. 

Verses  10, 11. — The  object  of  verses  10  to  12  is,  apparently, 
to  set  forth  still  further  the  glory  of  the  salvation  which  was 
before  the  readers,  and  the  preciousness  of  their  faith  and 
hope  directed  towards  it,  by  reminding  them  how  the  prophets 
had,  with  longing  desire,  sought  knowledge  respecting,  it. 
The  prophets  testified  of  the  great  truth — “of  the  grace  that 
should  come  unto  you.”  The  great  witness  of  prophecy  was 
with  reference  to  Christ  and  his  work.  The  prophets  did  not, 
however,  kuow  the  time  of  the  fulfilment.  The  rule  of 
prophecy,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  was  that  of  revealing  to 
the  prophet  with  greater  or  less  clearness  “  the  matter,”  but 
that  of  not  revealing  “  the  time.” — What  time  or  what  manner 
of  time:  That  is,  what  the  precise  time  should  be,  or  what 
sort  of  time  in  respect  to  attendant  circumstances,  events, 
etc. — The  Spirit  of  Christ:  The  writer  looks  upon  Christ  as 
sending  forth  the  Spirit  in  the  prophetic  times,  long  before 
the  incarnation. — The  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glories  that 
should  follow  them:  The  reference  is  to  Christ’s  own  sufferings, 
and  the  rewards  of  glory  which  should  answer  to  them  when 
he  should  have  finished  his  course  and  work. 


Verse  12. — The  prophets  searched  into  the  great  matter  of 
the  salvation  that  was  connected  with  the  grace  of  which 
their  prophecy  bore  witness.  They  did  not  receive  a  full 
revelation  in  answer  to  their  seeking,  but  they  did  have  it 
revealed  to  them  that,  in  the  things  which  they  announced, 
they  were  ministering  to  those  who  should  follow  them  in 
the  later  period  when  Christ  should  have  appeared.  The 
things  which  they  ministered  were  the  things  of  the  future 
salvation  which  the  apostles  preached  under  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. —  Which  things  angels  desire  to  look  into :  Thi9 
sentence  serves  still  farther  to  show  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  the  salvation  announced  by  the  preachers. 

Yale  University. 

THE  LESSON  STORY. 

BY  CUNNINGHAM  GEIKIE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  fact  that  we  know  virtually 
nothing  of  the  'apostolic  founders  of  Christianity,  Paul  ex¬ 
cepted,  beyond  the  few  notices  supplied  in  the  Gospels  and 
some  slight  touches  in  the  Acts,  all  these  being  confined  to 
their  labors  in  Palestine.  The  missionary  travels  of  the 
members  of  the  sacred  college  are  only  matters  of  tradition 
or  legend.  So  far  as  history  goes,  they  live  for  us  only  in 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Israel,  or  very  nearly  so.  The  greeting 
of  Peter  from  Babylon  (1  Pet.  5  :  13)  in  his  First  Epistle  Is 
one  of  the  rare  personal  notices  of  these  venerable  servants  of 
our  Lord.  Some  have  fancied  "Alexandria,  others  Rome, 
meant  by  the  “Babylon”  of  the  Epistle  ;  but  there  is  nothirg 
improbable  in  the  thought  that  Peter  had  gone  to  the  East, 
where  Jews  were  numerous,  who  stood  in  the  closest  relations 
to  Jerusalem. 

That  a  letter  should  be  addressed  by  Peter  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Asia  Minor,  the  6cene  of  the  labors  of  Paul,  throws  a 
pleasant  light  over  the  relations  of  the  two  apostles,  who 
were,  respectively,  the  heads  of  what  we  may,  perhaps,  call 
tlie  conservative  and  the  progressive  sections  of  the  great 
Christian  community.  The  Jewish-colored  mind  of  the  elder 
apostle  raises  no  points  of  controversy  with  the  teachings  of 
his  more  liberal  brother,  the  apostle  of  -the  heathen,  but 
teaches  a  notable  lesson  in  seeking  only  to  build  up  the  con¬ 
verts  in  the  faith  common  to  both  leaders. 

The  Epistle  is  inscribed  to  the  “strangers  scattered” 
throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  would  thus  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  addressed  to  members  of  the  Jewish  race  in  these  lands 
forming  the  “  Dispersion,”  as  the  Israelites  who  lived  up  and 
down  in  heathen,  countries  were .  called-  jis  Vliosa.Yrlio 

were  to  be  the  readers  of  the  letter  were  Christians,  it  seems 
as  if  Peter  used  the  familiar  expression  in  a  figurative  rather 
than  a  literal  sense,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  Chris¬ 
tians  are  only  “strangers  and  foreigners”  on  earth,  and,  like 
those  addressed,  are  looking  for  an  inheritance  in  the  heavens. 
As  Paul  uses  bis  later  name  when  he  writes,  so  Peter  uses, 
not  Simon,  but  the  name  given  him  by  his  Master. 

Of  the  provinces  named,  Pontus  and  Bithynia  extended  along 
nearly  the  whole  north  of  Asia  Minor.  Galatia  at  that  time 
(see  map  in  Professor  AV.  M.  Ramsay’s  book,  “The  Church 
in  the  Roman  Empire  before  A.D.  170”)  embraced  an  im¬ 
mense  territory,  reaching  almost  from  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
north  to  the  Mediterranean  op  the  south,  though  not  touch¬ 
ing  either.  Cappadocia,  the  name  of  whose  people,  like  that 
of  the  Phrygians,  in  those  days  was  equivalent  to  “slave,” 
these  regions  being  the  seat  of  an  immense  slave-trade,  was 
the  huge  province  running  west  from  Syria  and  north  of 
Paul’s  province,  Cilicia.  “  Asta’1  was  the  proconsular  prov¬ 
ince,  forming  the  west  part  of  the  country.  There  are  no 
notices  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  churches  gathered  in 
Pontus,  Cappadocia,  or  Bithynia ;  but  .the  two  former  were 
represented  in  the  audience,  and  presumably  among  ihe  con¬ 
verts,  of  Pentecost.  The  fact  that  Christian  communities  in 
these  regions  are  addressed  by  Peter,  shows  that  the  faith  had 
spread,  in  the  Apostle’s  lifetime,  beyond  the  bounds  in  which 
we  find  its  advance  mentioned  in  the  general  record  of  its 
diffusion. 

The  “strangers”  in  these  provinces  are,  says  the  Apostle, 
“elect  according  to  tlie  foreknowledge  of  God”  (the  Father); 
that  is,  chosen  by  him  as  his  own,  that  in  due  time  they 
might  enter  on  the  heavenly  inheritance  kept  for  them,  God 
having  known  beforehand  whom  he  would  thus  choose. 
They  had  been  separated  from  the  service  of  siu  to  that  of 
holiness  by  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  they  might  yield  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the 
gospel,  as  they  had  been  adopted  into  the  new  divine  cove¬ 
nant  ratified  by  the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  Into  the  bless¬ 
ings  flowing  from  this  they  had  been  received  by  their  souls 
having  been  sprinkled  wilh  Christ’s  blooil,  as  the  Jews  at 
Sinai  were  admitted  into  the  old  covenant  by  the  actual 
sprinkling  on  them  of  the  blood  of  sacrifices  (Exod.  24  :  8). 
To  them  all  the  grace  of  God,  which  brings  peace,  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  I 

“  Praised  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,” 
continues  the  Apostle,  “  who  in  the  richness  of  his  mercy  has 
given  us  the  new  birth,  that  we  might  have  the  hope  which 
gives  us  life,  instead  of  the  despair  otherwise  our  portion, 
that  hope  which  is  gained  for  us  by  .the  fact  that  Christ.haa 
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already  risen  from  the  dead.  That  he  has  done  so  gives  us 
confidence  that  we  have  in  the  heavens  an  inheritance  which 
js  incorruptible,  and  can  therefore  never  know  death  any 
more  forever,  which  neither  is,  or  ever  can  be,  3tained  by 
any  defect  such  as  mars  all  things  here;  an  inheritance  for¬ 
ever  fair  and  unfading;  like  the  fabled  amaranth.  You  are 
guarded  in  your  progress  toward  this,”  says  Peter,  “  by  the 
power  of  God,  which  works  through  your  faith,  and  will 
secure  you  eternal  salvation,  if  you  be  faithful  till  death. 
That  salvation,  indeed,  is  yours  already,  but  it  is  as  yet  hid¬ 
den.  It  is  ready,  however,  to  be  revealed  at  the  close  of 
time,  when  the  earth’s  story  will  be  over.  And  who  knows 
how  near  that  may  be  ! 

“  In  this  hope  you  do  right  to  rejoice  greatly,  in  spite  of 
the  many  trials  sent  on  you,  as  may  be  needed  for  your  good ; 
for  your  faith  is  much  more  precious  than  even  gol'd, — for, 
while  gold  is  destroyed  by  the  furnace,  fire  only  makes  your 
faith  the  purer,  and  secures  its  coming  forth  from  these  pass¬ 
ing  afflictions  60  perfect  that  your  advance  in  all  Christian 
graces  will  redound  to  your  praise  and  honor  and  glory  when 
our  Lord  reappears  at  the  last  day.  As  to  him,  you  are 
rightly  longing  for  his  return;  for,  though  you  have  never 
seen  him,  he  has  won  your  fervent  love  for  all  he  has  done 
for  you.  But  when  you  do  see  him,  what  will  be  your  rap¬ 
ture  1  Even  now  your  believing  in  him  gives  you  a  joy 
radiant  with  the  splendors  of  the  world  above.  But  what 
will  that  joy  be  when  you  actually  receive  the  end  and  har¬ 
vest  of  your  faith,  the  full  salvation  of  your  souls,  and  are 
called  by  Christ  into  his  everlasting  kingdom  ! 

“Indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  you  should  thus  rejoice  even 
amidst  all  your  trials;  for  ages  ago  the  prophets  eagerly 
sought  to  learn  what  the  wondrous  meaning  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  Messiah  might  be, — what  was  meant  by  the  glory  that 
should  be  secured  by  them,  and  when  all  this  was  to  be  re¬ 
alized.  Yet  you  know  all  this,  and  have  obtained  a  share  in 
that  glory.  Well,  therefore,  may  you  be  filled  with  a  calm 
and  heavenly  rapture,  before  which  your  troubles  seem  light, 
and  only  for  a  moment,  and  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed.” 

Bournemouth,  England. 


THE  HEAVENLY  INHERITANCE. 

BY  ALEXANDER  McLAREN,  D.D. 

Peter  addresses  his  letter  to  the  “sojourners  of  the  Disper¬ 
sion,” — a  phrase  which  primarily  means  Jews  dwelling  in 
heathen  lands,  but  is  here  beat  taken-aadescribing  the  con¬ 
dition  of  all  true  Christians  amidst  an  alien  world.  He 
designates  them  as  “elect,”  and  then  specifies  the  rule  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  they  were  so,  namely,  the  foreknowledge  of 
God ;  the  means  through  which,  namely,  the  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit ;  and  the  ends  towards  which  their  election  works, 
namely,  obedience, — the  human  side  on  condition  of  which 
the  divine  side,  namely,  “sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (that  is,  pardon  and  acceptance)  is  realized. 

Neither  Peter  nor  any  Scripture  writer  undertakes  to 
reconcile  man’s  freedom  with  God’s  election.  The  one  is  cer¬ 
tified  by  consciousness,  the  other  necessarily  flows  frum  the 
very  idea  of  God.  To  harmonize  these  two  truths  is  beyond 
human  faculties;  but,  unless  we  know  all  about  God  and 
man,  we  are  not  thereby  warranted  in  rejecting  either. 

The  bulk  of  the  lesson  may  be  gathered  round  the  idea 
of  the  Christian  inheritance,  which  is  dealt  with  in  three 
paragraphs. 

1.  First,  in  verses  3-5  the  means  by  which  it  becomes  ours 
are  sefforth,  and  its  glories  shadowed.  The  fervid  act  of 
praise  which  abruptly  begins  the  letter  has  the  same  three 
elements  as  the  greeting.  It  specifies  the  rule  according  to 
which,  the  means  by  which,  and  the  end  towards  which,  God 
has  °  begotten  us  again.”  His  own  mercy,  undeserved,  spon¬ 
taneous,  condescending,  moved  him.  God  is  his  own  motive. 
His  love  is  not  drawn  out  by  our  lovableness,  but  wells  up, 
like  an  artesian  spring,  from  the  depths  of  his  nature.  The 
means  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  is  the  sole  ground 
of  certitude  and  possession  of  immortal  life.  The  end  is  “  a 
livfrig  hope,”  which  can  never  die,  as  all  earthly  hope  does, 
but  has  itself  a  share  in  the  immortality  which  it  expects. 
That  hope  has  for  its  object  “  the  inheritance.”  The  Jews 
had  Canaan  for  theirs,  and  God’s  pilgrims  scattered  in  this 
wilderness  have  the  land  of  rest  to  look  forward  to.  The 
thought  of  being  “  begotten  again  ”  carries  with  it  that  of 
sonship;  and,  “if  sons,  then  heirs.” 

Note  that  the  description  of  the  inheritance  is  all  in  nega¬ 
tives.  Heaven  is  best  conceived  as  the  contrast  to  the  in¬ 
completeness  of  earth.  As  other  places  in  Scripture  describe 
it,  there  is  no  night,  no  curse,  no  tears,  neither  sorrow  nor 
crying.  It  is  incorruptible,  having  no  tendency  to  degene¬ 
rate  or  decay,  which  all  good  here  has ;  undefiled,  whereas 
all  earthly  possessions  have  the  trail  of  the  slimy  serpent 
over  them.  It  is  unfading.  The  flowers  of  that  land  are  all 
amaranths,  whose  soft  petals  gleam  forever  in  the  sunlight 
that  does  not  wither  them.  It  is  safely  kept  in  heaven. 
Note  how  God  is  represented  as  working  on  both  sides  of  the 
veil,  with  the  right  hand  guarding  the  inheritance  within  it, 
and  with  the  left  guarding  the  heirs,  who  are  still  outside. 
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The  two  fields  of  his  operation  are  separated  but  by  a  thin 
film,  and  when  it  melts  away  they  will  coalesce. 

In  verse  5  we  have  a  similar  accurate  analysis  to  those  in 
verses  2  and  3 :  “  By  [or  "in”]  power  .  .  .  through  faith  . .  . 
unto  salvation.”  This  “salvation”  is  equivalent  to  the  “in¬ 
heritance,”  and  in  the  rest  of  the  lesson  appears  instead  of 
that  word.  God  himself  is  really  our  inheritance,  and  to 
possess  him  and  be  possessed  by  him  is  the  deepest  conception 
of  salvation.  Note  that  the  word  rendered  “kept”  (Auth. 
Ver.),  or  “guarded”  (Rev.  Yer.),  means  being  sheltered  as  in 
a  citadel,  and  that  therefore  "in”  is  preferable  to  “by,”  as 
carrying  out  the  metaphor  better.  We  are  kept  safe  as  in  a 
fortress,  enclosed  in  the  divine  power,  whose  solid,  lofty  walls 
ring  us  round  impregnably.  Many  a  psalm  speaks  of  God  as 
“  rock  ”  and  “fortress.”  Hiding  in  him  we  are  secure. 

How  do  we  enter  and  abide  in  that  strong  citadel  ? 
“Through  faith.”  Trust,  which  implies  sense  of  our  own 
defenselessness,  desire  for  his  protection  and  reliance  on  it, 
and  keeping  close  within  it, — these  can  never  be  in  vain. 
As  long  as  we  are  behind  the  ramparts  we  are  safe  ;  to  ven¬ 
ture  out  is  dangerous.  The  end  of  this  guarding  is  our  obtain¬ 
ing  the  salvation,  which  is  already  reserved  and  ready  to  be 
revealed.  The  festal  preparations  within  the  lighted  palace 
are  complete.  Presently  the  curtain  will  be  drawn,  and  we 
shall  pass  in  and  feast  our  eyes  on  the  glories.  But  the  cur¬ 
tain  is  not  so  thick  but  that  some  gleams  come  through  it. 

2.  The  present  joys  of  that  inheritance  are  painted  in  verses 
6-9.  There  is  a  real  possession  of  it,  even  here  and  now, 
which  makes  Christian  hearts  greatly  glad  (v.  6).  Their 
gladness  in  the  inheritance  is  not  diminished — rather  in¬ 
creased — by  the  wisely  Bent  sorrows,  which  have  a  mission  to 
make  them  more  fit  for  more  of  it,  and  will  bring  them,  if  rightly 
borne,  not  only  present  increase  of  their  faith,  which  they 
will  purify  to  Something  more  precious  still,  but  also  future 
“praise  and  glory  and  honor.”  Joy  and  sorrow  can  co-exist, 
like  "  Greek  fire,"  which  burns  under  water.  There  will  be  a 
rainbow  on  the’  cloud  if  the  sun  shines  on  it,  and  he  will 
shine  on  our  sorrows  if  we  turn  them  towards  him. 

Peter  had  spoken  inverse  5  of  the  revelation  of  “salva¬ 
tion;”  that  is,  the  full  experience  of  the  inheritance.  He 
now  puts  the  same  idea  in  a  different  form,  calling  it  “the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  The  two  apocalypses  are  really 
one.  When  Christ  is  manifested,  we  shall  be  manifested 
with  him  in  glory.  To  see  him  with  the  clear,  perfect,  happy 
vision  of  the  redeemed  soul,  is  to  possess  the  inheritance  and 
to  experience  full  salvation.  The  perfect  sight  of  JesU3  is 
perfect  holiness  and  blessedness.  But  that  perfect  sight  is  the 
completion  of  a  process  begun  here.  The  vision  of  faith  is 
not  less  reliable  than  the  rapturous,  beatific  vision  of  the 
future.  “  Believing  ”  brings  with  it  a  measure  of  the  same 
joy  which  will  flood  the  soul  when  seeing  takes  its  place. 
Love  has  long  sight,  and  can  bohold  the  unseen  Jesus.  The 
fact  that  to-day  there  are  millions  who  cherish  ardent  love 
to  this  Christ,  whom  they  never  saw,  is  a  unique  fact.  Why 
is  there  that  strange  personal  affection  to  him,  while  all  other 
great  and  reverend  names  awaken  but  tepid  feelings?  Only 
because  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  who  gave  himself  for  us. 

The  effect  of  our  faith  should  be  joy.  There  is  too  little 
gladness  in  average  Christianity.  Peter  thought  that  if  the 
scattered,  afflicted  people  to  whom  he  spoke  let  their  faith 
and  love  go  out  to  Jesus,  no  troubles  would  keep  them  from 
being  glad.  And  he  expected  them  to  have  a  joy  “  unspeak¬ 
able  and  full  of  glory.”  All  deep  feeling  beggars  language.  A 
Christian’s  joy  has  in  it  the  promise  of  future  glory,  and  is  in 
a  real  sense  already  “  glorified,”  being  elevated  above  the 
tumult  and  imperfection  of  earthly  gladness.  In  accordance 
with  the  whole  strain  of  this  paragraph,  Peter  closes  it  by 
saying  that,  even  here  and  now,  believers  do  receive  that 
salvation  which  is,  as  verse  5  implies,  the  “  end  of  faith.” 
The  most  glorious  future  developments  of  salvatiou  are  one 
in  kind  with  its  beginnings  here.  The  dim  dawn  is  made  by 
the  same  sun  which  at  the  zenith  floods  the  heavens  and 
earth  with  dazzling  light.  Heaven  is  the  perfecting  of 
Christian  experiences  here. 

3.  The  relation  of  all  ages  and  orders  of  creatures  to  that 
salvation  is  the  theme  of  verses  10-12.  There  can  be  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  Peter  teaches  that  Jewish 
prophets  foretold  the  events  of  Christ’s  life,  and  especially 
his  sufferings;  that  they  did  so  as  organs  of  God’s  Spirit; 
that  they  were  so  completely  organs  of  a  higher  voice  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  full  significance  of  their  own 
words,  but  were  wiser  than  they  knew,  and  had  to  search 
what  were  the  date  and  the  characteristics  of  the  period  of 
the  strange  things  which  thgy  foretold  ;  and  that  by  further 
revelation  they  learned  that  the  vision  "was  for  a  great 
while  to  come.”  If  Peter  was  right  in  his  conception  of  the 
nature  of  Messianic  prophecy,  a  good  many  learned  men  of 
to-day  are  wrong. 

But  note  how  grandly  this  final  paragraph  masses  the  past 
and  the  present,  heaven  and  earth,  round  that  meek  figure  of 
the  suffering  Christ, — prophets  from  the  dim  past,  gazing  with 
straining  eyes  down  the  ages  to  the  far-off  future,  and  an¬ 
nouncing,  like  forerunners  of  some  monarch,  that  he  would 
come  to  his  revolted  province ;  the  preachers  who  had  the 
happier  task  of  proclaiming  that  he  had  come;  the  first 


readers  of  the  Epistle,  rejoicing  in  possessing  the  long-ex¬ 
pected  Christ ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  “  the  Spirit  of  Christ,” 
and  inspired  the  prophets  of  old  and  the  preachers  of  to-day; 
and,  hovering  around  eager  to  behold  the  wonder  of  divine 
love,  the  angels  who  learn  from  it  new  lessons  of  God’s  char¬ 
acter  and  of  man’s  worth.  The  picturesque  word  employed 
in  verse  12,  “look  into,”  implies  earnest  gaze  of  one  who 
bends  over  an  object  that  he  may  see  it  more  closely.  So  did 
the  disciples  stoop  to  look  into  the  sepulcher.  So  did  the 
cherubim  gaze  down  on  the  mercy-seat.  So,  says  Peter,  do 
these  beings,  who  excel  in  strength,  fix  their  gaze  on  the 
cross  and  the  throne,  wondering,  learning,  and  adoring. 

But  we  can  see  further  into  the  mystery  than  they  can  ; 
for,  as  they  themselves  sang,  “  To  you  is  born  ...  a  Saviour.” 
And  what  they  behold,  we  can  experience.  The  cross  is  the 
center  of  the  ages.  In  a  real  sense  it  is  the  center  of  the 
universe.  If  we  lovingly  make  that  gospel  which  “reports” 
it  ours,  we  shall  here  see  the  unseen  Christ,  and,  loving  and 
believing  in  him,  shall  have  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance, 
and  receive  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  even  while  we  wait  for 
the  full  revelation  of  him,  wherein  is  included  the  full  un¬ 
veiling  and  possession  of  both  these,  which  are  in  reality  one. 

Manchester,  England. 

TEACHING  POINTS. 

BY  BISHOP  H.  W.  WARREN,  D.D. 

PERFECT  CHARACTERS  NEED  PERFECT  HOMES. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  such  beings  as  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  last  eight  lessons?  Redeemed  by  highest 
price,  renewed  by  divine  power  after  the  holy  nature  of  God, 
practiced  in  every  God-like  virtue,  and  raised  with  resurrec¬ 
tion  power  ami  glory, — what  shall  be  done  with  them? 
They  have  outgrown  this  earth,  mastered  its  forces,  turned 
its  obstacles  to  spiritual  strength.  What  next?  Revelation 
is  not  deficient.  A  new  inheritance.  Peter  did  not  write 
much,  but  there  is  nothing  better. 

Teach  that  the  qualities  of  the  last  eight  lessons  are  all 
condensed  into  verse  2 ;  that  a  living  hope  of  a  wider  field  is 
opened  by  Christ’s  resurrection  in  verse  3,  and  the  evident 
necessity  of  another  and  better  world  is  met  in  verse  4. 

This  is  an  “  inheritance,”  not  earned  by  us,  secured  by  an¬ 
other,  left  us  by  a  relative,  even  our  Father.  It  is  incorrup¬ 
tible,  undefilable,  amaranthine.  It  is  kept  for  us,  and  we 
continuously  kept  for  it.  Having  inherited  our  Father’s 
nature,  it  is  fit,  if  we  have  been  kept  in  it,  that  we  inherit 
his  home  (v.  5). 

No  wonder  that  we  greatly  rejoice,  though  now  our  faith, 
that  cannot  be  valued  by  gold,  is  being  developed  till  fit  for 
praise,  honor,  and  glory.  The  precise  development  desired 
is  clearly  given, — till  we  love  Jesus  Christ,  believe  in  him, 
and  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  (vs.  6-8). 

We  are  not  to  go  to  the  inheritance  till  fit.  That  fitness  is 
obtained  (1)  by  being  kept  by  the  power  of  God  in  right  ways; 
(2)  by  trial  of  faith ;  (3)  by  attained  faith  ;  (4)  by  love  of  the 
Saviour  ;  (5)  by  exuberant  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 
If,  in  teaching  this  to  others,  the  joy  unutterable  by  speech 
overflows  in  tears,  it  would  only  show  its  fulness. 

Prophets  searched  diligently  of  the  salvation  that  should 
come  to  you.  This,  then,  is  the  consummation  of  all  the 
ages;  this  the  glory,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  should 
pardon.  No  wonder  angels  desire  to  look  into  it  1 

University  Park,  Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  APPLICATIONS. 

BY  H.  CLAY  TRUMBULL. 

Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  (v.  1).  •  He  who  comes  jn 
his  own  name  must  expect  to  be  judged  on  his  own  merits. 
But  he  who  comes  in  the  name  of  another,  can  hope  to  be 
received  on  the  merits  of  theone  whom  he. represents.  Peter 
was  not  altogether  lovely  in  his  spirit,  nor  blameless  in  his 
conduct  as  an  individual ;  but  Peter  was  chosen  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  his  representative,  and  when  Peter  brings  a 
message  from  his  Lord,  that  message  is  to  be  received  as  from 
the  Master,  not  as  from  the  servant.  If  any  of  us  would  win 
souls  to  Christ-,  we  must  approach  those  souls  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  asking  to  be  heard,  not  for  our  sakes.but  for  his  sake. 

Blessed  be  the  Qod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(v.  3).  God  our  Father  is  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  His  power  and  love  are  back  of  all  that  we 
rejoice  in  as  secured  to  us  by  our  Saviour.  Our  gratitude  to 
him  who  saves  us  ought  not  to  lessen  our  sense  of  gratitude 
to  him  who  sent  his  Son  to  give  us  salvation.  Jesus  Christ 
taught  his  disciples  to  begin  their  prayers  with  “  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven.”  Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
calls  on  all  who  hear  him  to  bless  God  our  Father.  Every 
one  of  us  ought  to  have  constantly  in  mind  the  love  of  our 
Father  and  our  God,  as  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Saviour. 

Who  .  .  .  begat  us  again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  The  hope  of  life  for  the  believer 
rests  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  When 
Jesus  died,  Peter  lost  hope.  "When  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead, 
a  new  hope  was  born  to  Peter.  Our  hope  will  be  a  dead  hope 
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or  a  living  hope,  according  as  we  rest  it  on  a  dead  Jesus  or  on 
a  living  Christ. 

•Ye  have  been  pul  lo  grief  in  manifold  temptations,  that  the 
proof  o  your  faith  .  .  .  might  be  found  unto  praise  and  glory  and 
honour  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  (v.  6,  7).  Character  can 
only  be  secured  through  training  and  testing.  Those  whom 
God  loves  he  trains  and  tests,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
well-rounded  and  fully  developed  characters.  Hard  training 
nnd  thorough  testing  involve  possibilities  of  slips  and  falls 
and  discomforts  and  mortifications  in  the  progress  toward  a 
high  standard  of  attainment.  But  what  are  all  these  as  they 
come  and  go  in  comparison  with  final  triumph  ?  Our  “  mani¬ 
fold  temptations”  and  griefs  are  but  a  light  matter  as  a  means 
of  our  fitting  for  all  that  our  Saviour  has  in  store  for  those 
who  endure  unto  the  end. 

Whom  not  having  seen  ye  love  (v.  8).  It  is  possible  for  us 
to  love  one  whom  we  have  never  seen.  We  may  have  heard 
so  much  of  the  loveliness  and  wisdom  and  of  the  good 
works  of  another,  that  our  hearts  are  drawn  to  him,  even 
though  we  have  never  put  eyes  on  him.  We  can  conceive  of 
one’s  loving  another,  whom  he  has  not  seen,  even  more  than 
he  loves  any  one  whom  he  has  seen.  Imagine  a  boy  brought 
up  among  those  who  show  no  tenderness  toward  him,  and 
manifest  no  sympathy  with  him,  but  who  is  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  gifts  and  messages  of  love  from  one  whom  he  has 
never  seen.  How  that  boy  might  come  to  love  his  unseen 
friend,  and  to  welcome  gratefully  every  fresh  expression  of 
that  friend’s  love  and  tenderness  I  Jesus  Christ  has  done 
more  for  every  one  of  us,  and  is  doing  more  all  the  time, 
than  such  an  unseen  friend  could  have  done  for  such  a  boy. 
Ought  we  not  to  love  our  Frieud  of  friends,  even  though  we 
have  not  seen  him?  . 

Philadelphia.  _  • 


TEACHING  HINTS. 

BY  A.  F.  SCHAUFFLER,  D.J). 

The  writer  of  this  lesson  is  no  other  than  our  old  friend 
Peter  the  fisherman.  He  left  all  his  earthly  inheritance 
that  he  might  follow  the  Master ;  and  good  was  it  for  him 
and  for  us  that  lie  did,  or  he  would  never  have  written  what 
we  study  to-day.  The  time  when  this  letter  was  written  was 
a  time  of  persecution,  when  there  was  danger  that  believers 
might  become  discouraged.  So  he  wrote  to  cheer  them,  and 
to  remind  them  that  even  if  they  lost  all  here  below,  they 
Btill  had  riches  laid  up  for  them  of  which  pagan  govern¬ 
ments  could  not  deprive  them. 

Now  let  the  teacher  ask,  “  What  is  this  heavenly  inheri¬ 
tance  of  which  Peter  speaks?  ”  He  does  not  dwell  on  it  iu 
detail  here  ;  for  those  to  whom  he  wrote  have  learned  much 
of  it  from  other  sources.  But  the  Bible  does  often  speak  of 
it  in  various  places.  We  cannot  tell  all  that  this  “inheri¬ 
tance  ”  includes ;  but,  among  other  things,  we  know  that  it 
includes  heavenly  mansions  (see  John  14:  2).  “In  my 
Father’s  house  are  many  mansions.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you,”  so  said  Jesus.  This  may  not  roeap  very  much  to 
such  as  live  in  their  own  homes,  and  never  have  to  think 
about  rent.  But  I  have  often  thought  that  to  many  a  poor 
Christian  who  ha6  no  home  of  his  own,  and  who  finds  it  hard 
to  scrape  together  money  enough  to  pay  for  his  mean  three 
rooms,  it  must  be  a  marvelous  comfort  to  think  that  there  is 
a  land  where  he  will  have  a  home  of  his  own,  where  no  land¬ 
lord’s  agent  will  torment  the  life  out  of  him  on  account  of 
back  rent. 

It  includes  freedom  from  sickness  and  death,  and  all  ttyat 
these  things  involve.  I  have  to-day  seen  the  bill  of  a  poor 
man  for  doctor,  medicines,  and  undertaker  for  his  dead  child, 
and  to  him  it  was  an  appalling  sum.  It  mounted  up  to  ninety 
dollars.  No  doctor  or  undertaker  will  ever  cross  the  thresh¬ 
old  in  that  land  ;  for  there  no  inhabitant  will  ever  say,  “  I 
am  sick;”  nor  will  there  be  any  sighing,  nor  any  more 
tears,  for  God  himself  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from  every  eye. 

There  are  crowns  of  glory  there.  For  whom  ?  For  all 
who  have  endured  to  the  end.  To  these  he  will  give  a  crown 
of  life  which  will  be  bestowed  on  all  them  “  that  love  his 
appearing.” 

There  is  music  there  surpassing  all  that  we  have  ever 
heard  here  below.  It  seems  that  there  all  sing,  and  sing  well 
well  too.  What  the  words  they  sing  we  do  not  know  in  de¬ 
tail,  though  the  words  that  they  sing  are  to  be  found  in  part 
in  Revelation  5  :  9, 10.  “  And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying, 
Thou  are  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals 
thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God 
by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation  ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests: 
and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.”  In  fact,  if  we  carefully 
study  the  Book  of  Revelation,  we  shall  find  that  in  heaven 
there  is  all  that  can  delight  the  soul,  and  nothing  that  can 
harm  oc  make  unhappy.  What  Paradise  in  Eden  was,  that 
and  much  more  we  shall  enjoy  when  we  reach  the  heavenly 
Paradise  that  God  has  prepared  for  those  that  love  him. 

Now  ask,  “How  is  this  heavenly  inheritance  to  be 
gained?”  Here  read  carefully  verses  2  and  3,  for  they  are 
most  comprehensive,  and  ever  the  work  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit.  First,  through  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the 
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Father.  This  has  led  him  to  prepare  for  our  salvation,  and 
to  fit  us  for  it.  God  knows  all  things  beforehnnd,  and  is 
never  driven  to  make  shifts.  He  knows  just  how  many  are 
to  reach  heaven,  Or  else  how  could  each  one  be  so  sure  of  a 
mansion?  If  he  did  not  know  this,  it  might  easily  happen 
that  a  million  or  two  would  reach  there  for  whom  there  was 
no  dwelling-place  ready.  No,  by  reason  of  his  foreknowl¬ 
edge,  there  will  be  no  people  without  a  home,  and  there  will 
be  no  vacant  mansions  either.  Then,  too,  by  reason  of  his 
blessed  foreknowledge,  he  prepared  the  way  of  salvation  of 
which,  too,  the  Apostle  Peter  speaks  in  this  lesson.  God  the 
Father  prepares  for  it  by  his  wisdom  ;  but  God  the  Son,  too, 
has  a  part  in  this  heavenly  inheritance.  For  it  is,  second, 
through  his  death  on  the  cross,  that  it  is  made  possible  (see 
vs.  2,  3).  Death  and  resurrection  are  alone  the  means  by  which 
this  inheritance  is  made  possible  for  us.  But  even  this  is  not 
all ;  there  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  we  have,  third,  the 
regeneration  of  the  Spirit  wrought  in  our  hearts  that  makes 
us  meet  for  this  inheritance  of  the  saints.  The  atonement  is 
wrought  out  first  by  God  the  Son,  and  then  applied  to  our 
sinful  hearts  by  God  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  the  blessed 
Trinjty  is  engaged  to  secure  for  us  sinners  this  heavenly  in¬ 
heritance  of  which  our  lesson  speaks. 

Some  in  your  class  are  perhaps  already  Christians.  For 
them,  too,  there  is  much  comfort  in  these  words,  for  we  are 
here  told  how  our  hope  of  reaching  this  blessed  land  is  pre¬ 
served.  It  is  “  kept  by  the  power  of  God.”  He  first  prepares 
it  for  us,  then  he  prepares  us  for  it.  And  then,  lest  the 
power  of  the  great  adversary  should  be  too  much  for  us  in 
our  weakness,  he  keeps  us  stedfast  to  the  end.  Is  not  this 
wonderful? 

New  York  City. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 

BY  FAITH  LATIMER. 

Who  wrote  the  letter  from  which  we  learned  about  grate¬ 
ful  obedience  and  being  a  doer  of  the  word?  Who  wrote 
the  letters  about  being  like  Christ, — kind,  tender-hearted, 
forgiving?  We  have  had  lessons  from  nine  letters  from 
Paul,  and  one  from  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  To-day  we 
learn  some  things  from  a  letter  written  by  Peter  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  scattered  abroad.  Many  of  them  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  had  gone  to  many  countries  to  find  homes 
for  a  while.  Peter  calls  them  strangers  or  wanderers.  This 
letter  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  emperor  was  very  cruel, 
and  those  who  confessed  the  name  of  Christ  were  hunted, 
put  in  prison,  or  made  to  suffer  in  some  way. 

Peter  an  Apostle. — When  you  write  a  letter,  where  do  you 
usually  sign  your  name?  In  olden  times  it  was  the  way  to 
put  the  name  at  the  very  beginning.  Thirteen  of  Paul’s  let¬ 
ters  begin,  “  Paul  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,”  or  “  Paul  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,”  and  one  of  them,  “  Paul  a  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  So  Peter  began  his  letters,  “  Peter  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  “  apostle  ”  ?  What 
do  you  remember  about  Peter  while  he  was  a  disciple  with 
JesuB  in  his  lifetime  ?  Who  were  Jesus’  three  nearest  friends 
while  he  was  on  earth  ?  What  did  Peter  say  that  grieved 
his  Master  during  the  last  night  before  he  was  put  to  death  ? 
Did  Peter  repent?  Did  Jesus  forgive  him?  How  did  he 
6how  his  love  for  Peter  on  the  day  that  he  arose  from  the 
dead  ?  No  apostle  was  truer  or  braver  ever  after  that  time. 
This  letter  he  wrote  to  the  strangers  who  had  suffered  trials. 
Did  Peter  know  what  it  meant  to  be  tempted  or  poor  or  in 
prison?  What  can  you  tell  about  Peter  in  prison  ? 

Grace  and  Peace. — Peter  gave  them  a  word  of  cheer  and 
prayer  for  blessings  on  them ;  he  named  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  and  asked  for  them  that  grace  and  peace 
might  be  multiplied,  given  many  times  over.  Then  he  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  his  great  mercy  in  giving  such  hope  for 
the  future  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  If  Jesus  had  not 
risen  from  the  grave,  they  could  not  have  believed  that  he 
was  God,  and  able  to  keep  their  souls  forever.  If  Christ  had 
not  risen,  they  could  not  have  expected  the  dead  would  rise. 
But  since  Jesus  was  made  alive  on  the  third  day,  as  he  said, 
they  could  believe  his  every  word  and  promise. 

Kept  in  Heaven  for  you. — They  were  poor,  and  had  many 
trials,  but  Peter  wrote  to  them  of  treasures  God  is  keeping. 
He  said  God  would  guard  their  lives  here,  as  a  soldier  stands 
guard  at  a  city  gate  or  a  fort,  so  watchfully  the  Lord  keeps 
those  who  have  faith  in  Christ  that  he  will  save  their  souls. 
Peter  writes  of  an  inheritance.  Paul  said  if  we  are  children 
of  God,  then  we  are  “  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ.”  What  is  it  to  be  an  heir  ?  Suppose. a  father  had  a 
beautiful  home,  a  grand  house,  broad  fields  and  blooming 
gardens,  and,  beside  that,  great  factories,  and  a  business  that 
was  making  him  richer  every  day.  If  that  father  died, 
whose  would  all  that  property  be  ?  If  he  had  children  liv¬ 
ing,  they  would  be  called  heirs,  or  joint  heirs  ;  it  would  belong 
to  them,  for  they  would  inherit  or  receive  his  possessions. 
That  would  be  their  inheritance,  their  right,  because  they 
were  his  children.  So  Peter  writes  of  an  inheritance  that 
God  is  keeping  in  heaven  for  all  who  have  faith  in  Christ. 
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I  Go  to  Prepare  a  Place. — The  very  night,  just  before  Jesus 
was  taken  to  be  tried  and  crucified,  he  had  a  long  loving  talk 
with  his  disciples.  They  were  sad  because  Jesus  was  going 
to  leave  them,  but  he  said  :  “  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled. 

I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.”  He  told  them  he  was  going 
to  his  Father’s  house  ;  that  it  had  many  mansions  or  resting- 
places,  room  for  all,  that  he  was  going  to  prepare,  so  that  he 
would  have  the  home  all  ready  and  waiting  for  them.  It 
was  of  this  Peter  wrote  that  they  should  rejoice  in  hope, 
even  though  they  had  many  trials;  but  that  they  should  be 
found  waiting  and  trusting  when  the  Lord  appeared.  Jesus 
had  said,  “I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  to  myself ;  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also.”  Could  anything  be  said 
more  comforting  than  that  they  were  to  be  with  Jesus  in  his 
Father’s  house  in  all  the  praise,  honor,  and  glory  given  to 
Jesus?  All  this  is  the  inheritance  or  portion  for  those  who 
really  belong  to  Jesus.  Will  any  little  children  be  there? 
Jesus  told  us  when  he  took  children  in  his  arms,  and  said,  “  Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

An  Inheritance. — Peter  describes  it  as  “  incorruptible,  un¬ 
defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.”  These  are  long  words, 
but  they  are  not  hard  to  understand.  You  know  what  cor¬ 
ruption  means;  nearly  everything  on  earth  can  be  destroyed 
or  corrupted.  Fire  or  water,  storm  or  time,  can  wear  out  or 
destroy  it,  just  as  our  bodies  are  sure  to  return  to  dust  again 
some  time.  Every  thing  in  this  world  is  liable  to  be  defiled, 
stained,  or  spoiled,  or  to  fade  away.  Grand  cities  have  been 
changed  to  heaps  of  ruins;  pictures  have  faded  ;  columns  and 
statues  have  crumbled;  everything  will  some  time  perish. 
But  Peter  wrote  to  those  who  may  have  trials  now  as  sharp 
and  hot  as  the  fire  that  melts  the  gold.  Yet  for  those  who 
are  in  Christ,  this  inheritance  which  cannot  be  lost,  or  ever 
become  less,  is  kept  safely  in  heaven  for  each  one,  until  the 
time  they  are  called  to  go  to  the  home  prepared,  and  “inherit 
all  things.” 

“  Meet  lobe  Partakers .” — In  our  golden  text  Paul  wrote  of  this 
inheritance.  Sometimes  in  families,  and  among  heirs,  a  son 
who  has  been  wicked  and  brought  shame  and  disgrace  upon 
his  father’s  name,  is  left  without  any  share  in  his  faiher’s 
property.  His  inheritance  is  cut  off  or  denied  ;  for  he  is  not 
worthy  to  share  with  the  others.  So  with  the  heavenly  in¬ 
heritance.  It  is  for  those  who  have  been  made  worthy  through 
Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour.  Could  those  who  never  loved  God, 
his  word,  or  his  service,  could  they  be  happy  to  be  forever 
with  him?  This  life  is  the  time  to  be  prepared  or  made 
meet  for  the  joys  of  the  heavenly  home. 

“  UaVingnot  Seen  ye  Love."- — Sumo  of  the  Christiana  lo  wLom 
this  letter  was  written  never  saw  Jesus'du  earth,  as  Peter  h'a <3. 
They  were  never  in  Palestine,  where  he  lived  and  “  went 
about  doing  good.”  But  they  believed  when  they  heard  of 
him,  they  accepted  his  salvation  and  loved  him.  We  have 
never  seen  him,  but  we  may  rejoice  that  we  have  been  taught 
that  he  forgives  sin  and  gives  salvation.  It  is  Christ  who 
will  so  fill  the  heart  with  love,  peace,  and  joy  while  in  this 
world  of  shadows  and  darkness,  as  to  make  it  meet  to  have 
an  abiding  home  in  the  glory  of  a  world  where  Jesus  “  is  the 
light  thereof.” 

Louisville,  Ky. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  PRIMARY  TEACHER. 

BY  JULIA  E.  PECK. 

A  long  time  ago,  many  wise  men  were  trying  to  learn 
something  more  about  a  king  who  was  coming,  and  about  a 
wonderful  “home”  which  should  be  large  enough  to  hold 
every  one  in  the  whole  world. 

There  is  a  verse  in  our  lesson  to-day,  rather  too  hard  for 
you  to  learn  yet,  which  says  that  these  wise  men  inquired 
and  searched  diligently  to  find  out  more  about  these  things. 

I  am  pot  going  to  ask  you  the  reason  they  were  so  anxious 
to  learn  more,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  one  thing,  and  then 
you  may  tell  me  a  great  deal.  God  had  promised  the  king, 
and  God  had  promised  the  home.  Now  think  carefully,  and 
you  may  be  able  to  tell  me  the  name  of  the  king  and  the 
name  of  the  home. 

Has  the  promised  King  already  come?  (Here  remind  the 
children  of  their  resurrection  lesson,  emphasizing  only  those 
points  which  bear  directly  on  the  victory  over  death  and 
the  promise  of  living  again,  making  this  thought  to  link 
with  past  lessons.  Before  proceeding  with  the  lesson,  try  lo 
develop  from  the  children  their  ideas  of  the  promised  home 
in  heaven.  If  they  are  encouraged  to  talk  freely  of  all  that 
they  have  ever  heard  of  a  future  state,  we  may  receive  most 
valuable  suggestions  for  their  further  instruction.  As  our  les¬ 
son  taken  from  this  point  is  more  on  the  subject  of  heaven 
already  ours  by  inheritance,  we  would  only  confuse  by  talk¬ 
ing  much  of  a  preparation  to  enter,  or  of  heaven  as  a  reward 
for  service.  If  the  children’s  stories  of  a  heavenly  home  show 
that  they  have  heard  something  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
Revelation,  fill  out  the  chapter  for  them,  allowing  them  to 
see  where  the  description  is  found,  telling  them  who  wrote 
it,  and  where  to  look  for  it  in  their  Bibles,  so  that  upon  reaching 
home  they  may  be  able  to  call  for  it  again.  Avoid  giving  the 
measurements,  which  they  cannot  understand,  using  only  those 
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thoughts  which  may  suggest  to  their  minds  what  the  won¬ 
derful  city  is  like,  so  near  as  human  thought  can  comprehend. 

(In  choosing  this  lesson,  it  would  hardly  be  in  place  to  in¬ 
troduce  parallel  thoughts  of  our  earthly  perishable  homes 
and  our  incorruptible  home  in  the  heavens,  for  the  lesson  can 
only  be  made  clear  by  keeping  to  the  idea  of  the  beautiful 
home  prepared  for  us.  The  idea  of  change,  of  giving  up,  of 
a  transitory  state,  is  beyond  their  experience,  and  would  dis¬ 
tract  their  minds  from  our  present  lesson  thought, — our 
possession  through  Christ. 

(If  too  much  has  not  already  been  given,  tell  the  children 
some  things  about  the  last  days  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples,  and 
teach  this  verse :  “In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions. 
...  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.”  The  thought  of  the 
many  mansions  would  suggest  thoughts  of  telling  others  of 
this  home,  so  that  we  might  all  experience  the  joy  of  sharing 
our  heavenly  inheritance.) 

Now  we  will  learn  our  golden  text.  Our  verse  says,  “  Giv¬ 
ing  thanks  unto  the  Father.”  Let  us  all  begin  now  to  give 
thanks.  For  thy  promise  of  home,, we  thank  thee.  That 
thou  wilt  guide  us  home,  that  thine  arms  will  be  underneath 
us  when  at  last  we  reach  our  home,  we  thank  thee,  our  Father. 

Northampton,  Mass. 


ORIENTAL  LESSON-LIGHTS. 

BY  H.  B.  TRISTRAM,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  Apostle  Peter’s  Field  of  Labor. — Peter  ad¬ 
dresses  his  Epistle  to  the  “sojourners  of  the  Dispersion" 
(Rev.  Ver.)  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappado¬ 
cia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.  These  provinces  practically  include 
the  whole  of  the  northern  and  northwestern  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  which  the  Jewish  population  was  very  numerous. 
Pilgrims  from  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia,  are  especially 
mentioned  as  present*  in  Jerusalem  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
and  these  most  probably  planted  the  germs  of  the  Judeo- 
Christian  church  in  their  adopted  homes.  Aquila  was  a 
native  of  Pontus,  and  there,  perhaps,  had  received  his  ear¬ 
liest  knowledge  of  Christianity.  Bernice  too,  before  whom 
Paul  pleaded  at  Ctesarea,  was  the  wife  of  Polemo,  king  of 
Pontus,  and  was  there,  living  with  her  husband,  at  the  time 
of  Paul’s  visit  to  that  province;  and  as  Polemo  had  become 
a  Jew  in  order  to  marry  her,  it  is  very  possible  that  she  had 
listened  to  the  Apostle’s  preaching.  We  know  from  other 
sources  how  numei'OUS  the  Jews  were  in  this  part  of  Asia. 
^RTirT  earlflst^i^perMofriVaa "been  compulsory,  but  under  the 
Persians  their  condition  was  not  oppressive,  and  many  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain,  or  to  emigrate  to  other  countries  than  their 
own.  When  the  Greek  empire  succeeded  the  Persian,  the 
Syrian  kings  gave  them  much  encouragement.  When  Se- 
leucus  founded  Antioch,  he  granted  the  Jews  exemption  from 
military  service,  as  well  as  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion; 
and  this  policy  was  continued  by  his  successors,  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  the  earlier  Roman  emperors,  who  appreciated 
their  mercantile  spirit  and  enterprise.  Enjoying  various 
immunities,  they  were  a  favored  race,  though  always  unpopu¬ 
lar  from  their  exclusive  and  unsocial  habits.  Josephus  men¬ 
tions  how  Antiochus  the  Great  commanded  Zeuxis,  his 
general  in  Babylon,  to  induce  two  thousand  Jewish  families 
from  Chaldea  to  migrate  into  Phrygia  and  Pontus,  which  he 
had  recently  subdued.  He  gave  them  permission  to  use  their 
own  laws,  and  gave  each  a  piece  of  land  free,  supplying  them 
with  food  for  the  first  year,  and  exempting  them  from  all 
taxation  for  ten  years.  We  may  note  that,  though  Derbe 
and  Lystra,  and  other  cities  in  their  neighborhood,  where 
Paul  founded  churches,  were  not  geographically  in  Galatia, 
yet  they  were  included  in  the  Roman  province  of  that  name. 
Though  Bithynia  was  not  visited  by  Paul,  it  was  not  separ¬ 
ated  politically  from  Pontus  until  the  time  of  Nero;  and,  un¬ 
til  that  period,  Cappadocia  also  was  coupled  with  Pontus. 
Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  Pentecost,  Cappadocia  is  not  men¬ 
tioned,  while  it  is  in  this  Epistle,  having  now  become  a  sepa-. 
rate  state.  How  bitterly  the  Jews  in  Asia  were  hated  socially 
we  may  gather  from  the  speech  of  Cicero  in  defense  of  Vale¬ 
rius  Flaccus,  where  he  speaks  with  the  utmost  harshness  and 
contempt  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  success  in  making 
money,  etc. 

“An  Inheritance  Incorruptible.” — In  strong  contrast 
with  an  Eastern  inheritance,  which,  in  those  days,  when  in¬ 
vestments  were  unknown,  consisted  largely  of  hoarded  stores, 
piles  of  clothing,  weapons,  jewelry,  and  metals,  which  moth 
and  rust  often  corrupted ;  or,  amongst  pastoral  tribes,  in  vaBt 
flocks  and  herds,  which  might  be  swept  away  by  the  despoiler, 
by  disease,  or  by  drought.  This  habit  of  storing  wealth  in 
kind  still  holds  in  the  East. 

“Gold...  tried  by  Fire.” — An  ancient  writer  explains  how 
gold  was  procured  by  the  Egyptians.  The  mines  were  worked 
entirely  by  chained  captives,  who  split  the  hard  quartz  rocks 
by  the  application  of  fire.  The  broken  pieces  were  next 
pounded  in  mills;  then  the  earthy  and  lighter  particles 
were  separated  by  water  on  an  inclined  plane ;  the  gold  and 
the  substances  with  which  it  was  mixed  were  put  into  cruci¬ 
bles,  together  with  a  proportion  of  lead  and  salt,  then  care^ 
fully  closed  with  clay,  and,  in  this  condition,  baked  in  a 
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furnace  for  five  continuous  days,  by  which  time  the  gold  was 
precipitated  pure  to  the  bottom. 

The  College,  Durham,  England. 


BY  THE  1} EV.  WILLIAM  EWING. 

“An  Inheritance.” — The  ancient  Jewish  dream  of  an 
everlasting  inheritance  attains  its  highest  glory  and  is  trans¬ 
figured  in  the  Christian  hope.  The  Jews,  having  wandered 
from  the  way,  have  missed  the  inspiring  conception  of  the  hope 
begotten  by  the  resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  and  have  drawn 
strange  pictures  of  a  paradise  which  may  be  gained  by  clever 
trickery.  The  Jewish  paradise  consists  of  an  upper  and  an 
under,  which  again  are  divided  into  a  number  of  houses  or 
palaces^some  built  of  cedar-wood,  some  of  silver,  others  of 
silver  and  gold,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  its  appropriate 
inmates.  Those  in  the  lower  enjoy  only  the  overflow  of  the 
delights  of  the  upper.  Again,  the  place  of  punishment  is 
similarly  divided,  there  being  many  grades  of  doom.  Those 
in  the  highest,  while  they  may  by  no  means  pass  over  into 
Paradise,  are  yet  so  near  that  they  enjoy  some  of  the  delights 
that  overflow  from  the  lower  heaven.  This  last  iB  the  best 
that  is  in  store  for  the  pious  among  the  Gentiles.  As  to  the 
Jewish  inheritance,  the  following  measurements  are  given : 
Egypt  is  four  hundred  miles  square ;  Ethiopia  is  sixty  times 
as  large  as  Egypt ;  the  world  is  sixty  times  as  large  as 
Ethiopia;  the  garden  of  Paradise  is  sixty  times  as  large  as 
the  world  ;  Eden — Paradise — is  sixty  times  as  large  as  the  gar¬ 
den  ;  and  the  nether  regions  are  sixty  times  as  large  as  Eden. 

“Which  Things  the  Angels  Desire  to  Look  into.” 
— With  this  we  may  compare  the  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
at  the  giving  of  the  law  (that  is,  the  law  of  Moses)  the  angels 
desired  that  it  should  be  given  to  them;  but  their  request 
was  refused.  According  to  Jewish  teaching,  the  angelic 
knowledge  and  sphere  of  action  are  considerably  more  lim¬ 
ited  than  is  commonly  supposed.  To  the  just  in  heaven 
much  liberty  is  allowed,  but  the  angels  may  not,  without  ex¬ 
press  commands,  move  across  the  boundary  that  separates 
one  mansion  from  another.  It  is  also  said  that  the  angels  do 
not  know  the  Aramaic  language ;  and  this  is  the  reason  given 
for  repeating  the  prayer  known  as  the  Kadish  in  that  tongue, 
— “  that  the  angels  may  not  understand  it,  and  wax  zealous 
against  us.” 

Birmingham,  England. 
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HINTS  FOR  LESSON-HYMNS. 

“  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood.” 

“  Whiter  than  snow.” 

“  My  Jesus,  I  love  thee.” 

“  Joy  to  the  world  !  the  Lord  is  come.” 

“  We  have  heard  the  joyful  sound.” 

“  I  will  sing  of  my  Redeemer.” 

“  Nothing  but  the  blood  of  Jesus.” 

“  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight.” 


QUESTION  HINTS. 

BY  AMOS  B.  WELLS. 

FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

1.  The  Epistle. — What  do  you  know  of  Peter’s  character? 
With  what  famous  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  was  he  con¬ 
nected  ?  With  what  events  in  apostolic  history?  When 
did  he  write  tins  letter  ?  Where  ?  (1  Pet.  5 : 13.)  To  whom ? 
(v.  1.)  For  what  purpose?  (1  Pet.  3  :  15-18  ;  4  :  16.) 

2.  Elect  for  the  Inheritance  (vs.  1,  2). — How  were 
the  apostles  appointed?  (Luke  6  :  13.)  What  was  their 
especial  work  in  the  early  church  ?  What  classes  of  men  do 
such  work  now?  Who  were  these  “strangers,”  and  why 
were  they  called  “of  the  Dispersion”?  (Rev.  Ver.)  How 
was  Paul  associated  with  each  of  the  countries  named  in 
verse  1  ?  How  do  we  know  that  God’s  choice  of  us  to  serve 
him  does  not  destroy  our  free  will  ?  What  is  the  comfort  in 
knowing  that  God  knows  all  things  before  they  happen? 
(Job  23  ;  10.)  What  is  typified  by  the  “sprinkling”  of 


verse  2?  (Heb.  10  :  22;  12  :  24;  Exod.  12  :  3-7.)  Why  is 
it  linked  with  obedience  as  the  two  things  to  which  God  calls 
and  chooses  us?  Why  must  the  Spirit  make  us  holy  before 
any  of  the  other  great  inheritances  named  in  this  verse  can  fall 
to  us  ?  How  does  this  verse  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity? 

3.  Begotten  into  the  Inheritance  (vs.  3,  4). — What 
are  some  of  the  hopes  that  were  confirmed  to  the  world  by 
Christ's  resurrection  ?  What  are  some  marks  by  which  you 
can  tell  living  hopes  from  dead  hopes?  Why  does  it  need  a 
new  birth,  even  yet,  to  come  into  the  inheritance  of  these 
living  hopes?  What  is  there  about  Christ’s  resurrection, 
that  it  should  be  the  center  of  the  hopes  of  the  world? 

(1  Cor.  15  :  13-17.)  How  is  the  gift  of  this  inheritance  one 
given  in  “abundant  mercy  ”?  (Rom.  5  :  8.)  What  contrasts 
can  you  draw  between  our  inheritance  in  Christ  and  worldly 
inheritances?  How  does  this  heavenly  joy  awaiiing  us  com¬ 
pare  with  what  Christ  himself  possesses?  (Rom.  8 : 17.)  How 
can  we  be  sure  that  we  have  been  newborn  into  thisinheritance? 

4.  Kept  for  the  Inheritance  (v.  5). — Against  what 
must  the  heirs  of  this  inheritance  be  guarded?  (John 
17  :  15.)  In  the  case  of  worldly  inheritances,  what  are  some 
of  the  dangers  which  they  themselves  bring  to  the  heirs? 
How  does  our  heavenly  inheritance  itself  guard  its  heirs? 
Why  does  one  who  is  chosen  by  God  for  this  great  joy, 
nevertheless  need  to  be  “  kept  by  the  power  of  God  ”  ?  (Rom. 

7  :  19-25.) 

5.  Rejoicing  in  the  Inheritance  (vs.  6-8). — What  are 
some  of  the  tilings  in  this  world  that  try  our  faith  in  God’s 
promises  of  an  inheritance?  (Psa.  73  :  2-17.)  Why  are 
these  temptations  necessary?  (Heb.  12  :  11.)  How  should 
the  inheritance  itself  help  us  to  bear  them  ?  (Psa.  81  :  1-16.) 
How  is  the  very  fact  that  Christ  cannot  be  seen  by  our  eyes 
an  additional  and  severe  test?  (John  20  :  29.)  Why  is  it  a 
necessary  one?  (Rom.  8  :  24,  25.)  How  can  one  strengthen 
his  belief  in  the  invisible  realities  of  his  spiritual  inheritance? 
(Matt.  5:8;  John  7  :  17.)  Why  does  faith  in  these  spiritual 
things  bring  the  greatest  joy  of  earth  ? 

6.  Receiving  the  Inheritance  (vs.  9-12). — How  is  it 
that,  in  a  sense,  we  already  receive  the  inheritance,  even 
before  death?  (Heb.  11  :  1.)  What  is  the  way  to  receive 
more  and  more  of  it  in  this  life?  Why  is  it  that  our 
heavenly  inheritance  is  not  diminished  by  this  means?  Who 
were  the  prophets  that  foretold  the  joy  granted  to  us?  In 
what  sense  only  did  they  themselves  fail  of  the  heavenly  In¬ 
heritance  we  enjoy?  How  does  the  fact  of  these  prophecy- 
ings  strengthen  your  faith  in  your  inheritance?  Why  is  our 
attitude  toward  our  inheritance  a  thing  for  eveu  angels  to 
regard  with  anxious  care?  How  fur  do  these  thoughts  of 
your  heavenly  inheritance  practically  govern  and  direct 
your  life? 

FOR  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

1.  Why  was  the  thought  of  a  heavenly  inheritance  very 
dear  to  the  Christians  to  whom  Peter  wrote?  2.  What  are 
some  of  the  joys  included  in  our  heavenly  inheritance? 
3.  Who  won  this  inheritance  for  us?  4.  How  can  we  make 
sure  of  it?  5.  How  does  it  compare  with  earthly  inherit¬ 
ances?  6.  In  what  strange  ways  does  God  sometimes  pre¬ 
pare  us  for  our  heavenly  inheritance?  7.  What  makes  us  cer¬ 
tain  that  such  joys  are  awaiting  us?  8.  What  effect  should  the 
knowledge  of  these  coming  joys  have  on  our  daily  lives  ? 
Boston,  Mass. 


LESSON  SUMMARY. 

All  of  us  are  children  of  one  God  and  Father,  “  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  “  The  Spirit  himself 
beareth  witness  wiili  our  spirit  that  we  are  children  of  God: 
and  if  children,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be 
also  glorified  with  him.”  This  is  the  truth  emphasized  by 
Paul  and  by  Peter,  as  shown  in  this  lesson  and  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament. 

We  have  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  God, 
and  we  are  to  live  in  a  sense  of  our  heirship.  Does  it  seem 
strange  that  children  of  God  should  be  called  to  such  suffer¬ 
ings  and  trials  as  we  have  to  endure?  Jesus  Christ  had 
greater  trials  and  sufferings  during  his  earthly  lifetime  than 
any  we  have  experienced.  Ought  we  not  then  to  rejoice  in 
the  fact  that  God  permits  us  to  share  in  the  earthly  expe¬ 
riences  of  his  “beloved  Son,”  as  well  as  to  be  sharers  in  his 
heavenly  inheritance? 

Ours  is  a  lot  that  the  angels  might  envy,  and  that  the 
prophets  of  old  looked  forward  to  with  longing,  “  searching 
what  time,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  point  unto,  when  it  testified  before¬ 
hand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glories  that  should 
follow  them.” 

What  a  good  time  Christian  believers  are  having,  when 
they  are  having  a  hard  time! 


ADDED  POINTS. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  thought  th^t  there  is  no  future 
before  us  but  what  is  already  known  of  God.  And  his  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  us  is  all  Within  his  love. 

God’s  plans  of  love  for  us  look  to  our  obedience  of  the 
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commands  of  his  Son.  And  our  love  for  God  will  be  shown 
in  our  obedience  of  our  Saviour. 

The  best  portion  of  our  inheritance  is  to  come.  We  can¬ 
not  have  it  now,  but  we  may  be  sure  of  it  by  and  by. 

Salvation  is  the  end  of  our  faith,  but  salvation  is  not  the 
end  of  us.  When  through  our  faith  we  are'  saved,  we  keep 
ion  eternally  in  faith  and  in  salvation. 

Our  state  is  better  than  David's  or  Isaiah’s.  We  have 
privileges  which  were  not  accorded  to  them.  Are  we  grate¬ 
ful  accordingly  ? 

And  are  we  more  grateful  than  the  angels,  because  we  have 
had  so  much  more  done  for  us  ? 


WORK  AND  WORKERS. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

More  and  more  is  it  becoming  recognized  that  the 
most  effective  Christian  work  demands  studious  prepara¬ 
tion  of  mind  as  well  as  consecration  of  heart.  Among 
the  most  recent  evidences  of  the  recognition  of  this 
truth  is  the  following  communication  to  the  Editor  from 
Mr.  F.  G.  Ensign,  the  superintendent  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union  for  the  Northwestern  District, 
centering  at  Chicago. 

“At  a  conference  of  the  missionaPtes  and  superinten¬ 
dents  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  for  the 
Northwest,  held  in  Chicago  recently,  at  which  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  missions,  the  assistant  editor  of  the  publications 
of  the  society,  the  New  England  secretary,  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  middle  district,  were  present,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  course  of  study 
and  reading,  which  the  missionaries  of  this  district  will 
hereafter  be  required  to  go  over,  and  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion  upon,  at  the  annual  conference  each  year.  The 
books  to  be  studied  the  first  year  are,  ‘  Teaching  and 
Teachers,’  by  Trumbull;  ‘Life  of  Christ,’ by  Stalker ; 
first  half  of  ‘Sixty-six  Sacred  Books,’  by  Rice;  one- 
fourth  of  Schaff’s  Union  Catechism;  ‘How  to -Win 
Souls,”  by  Torrey  ;  “Origin  and  History  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sunday-school  Union ;  ’  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Books 
to  be  read:  ‘Fruitful  Life;’  ‘New  Era;’  ‘Lectures 
on  Preaching,’  by  Beecher ;  ‘  Philosophy  of  the  Plan 
of  Salvation.’ 

- — •‘■'When  completed,  the  course  will  cover  four  years. 
The  committee  have  the  matter  under  advisement,  and 
will  report  the  full  course  at  the  meeting  of  the  mision- 
aries,  secretaries,  and  superintendents,  in  August,  1894.” 


EVANGELISTIC  AND  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
WORK  AT  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  Moody  can  look  backward  as  well  as  forward,  even 
though  he  is  always  going  ahead.  Even  while  he  is 
planning  and  working  for  the  future  he  recalls  gratefully 
the  help  that  has  already  been  given  to  him  in  his  labors 
for  Christ  and  for  souls,  and  he  is  thoughtful  to  send 
words  of  special  thanks  to  those  who  have  aided  him  in 
his  evangelistic  work  during  the  days  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago.  Here  is  his  message  of  than&s 
to  children  who  have  cheered  him  by  their  loving 
offerings : 

To  the  Editor  : 

During  the  progress  of  our  six  months’  World’s  Fair 
evangelistic  labors  in  Chicago,  I  was  moved  to  appeal  to  the 
Sunday-schools  of  America  to  take  part  in  the  work  by  help¬ 
ing  us  to  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  its  expenses.  The  response 
from  the  schools  was  cheering  and  encouraging.  I  have  been 
deeply  touched,  especially  by  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the 
children  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Their  little  gifts,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  over  seventeen  hundred  dollars,  are  very 
precious,  and  I  have  assurance  that  the  givers  themselves  have 
been  greatly  blessed  in  their  giving.  The  contributions  have 
all  gone  into  the  work,  so  that  every  contributor  has  some  part 
and  share  in  what  has  been  accomplished  thereby.  Thousands 
of  children  were  reached  directly  in  the  meetings,  and  special 
efforts  were  made  in  their  behalf  which  were  wonderfully 
blessed.  The  results  of  the  meetings,  as  a  whole,  have  far  sur¬ 
passed  all  our  expectations.  One  of  these  results  is  a  new  in¬ 
terest  and  activity  iu  Christian  work  in  many  parts  of  the  land 
already  manifest.  Now,  in  behalf  of  ail  who  have  shared  in 
the  blessings  resulting  from  the  work,  and  for  myself  also,  I 
want  to  thank  the  Sunday-schools  most  heartily  for  their  kind 
help  in  the  time  of  need.  ]).  L,  Moody. 


Contributors  to  the  Model  Sunday-school  Building  are 
entitled  to  know  something  of  the  degree  of  success 
which  it  had  in  fulfilling  the  mission  for  which  it  was 
intended.  The  indefatigable  field-worker;  Mr.  William 
Reynolds,  reports^as  follows: 

Editor  The  Sdnday  School  Times. 

Will  you  allow  me,  through  your  paper,  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  the  many  Sunday-schools  through  the  land  who  con¬ 


tributed  to  the  erection  of  the  “  Model  Sunday-school  Build¬ 
ing  ”  at  Chicago  ?  I  want  to  tell  them  of  its  successful  mission. 

1.  It  exhibited  a  better  style  for  Sunday-school  buildings, — 
commodious,  compact,  and  useful.  It  has  been  pronounced  by 
many  as  the  most  successful  combiuatiou  for  church  and  Suu- 
day-school  purposes  yet  devised,  sealing  one  thousand,  and 
costing  from  $12,000  to  $15,000  in  frame  and  brick. 

2.  It  has  been  a  great  educator  to  multitudes  of  teachers 
from  this  and  other  lauds  who  have  each  Sabbath  atteuded  the 
session  conducted  by  experts  in  Sunday-school  methods. 
Many  have  gone  home  to  put  iu  practice  the  new  things  they 
have  seen  done  in  this  building. 

3.  It  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  thousands  who  have  congre¬ 
gated  here  at  night  to  listen  to  the  gospel,  preached  by  Moody, 
McNeal,  Vurley,  Pierson,  Hyde,  Whittle,  Dixon,  Cole,  and 
others.  Christians  have  been  quickened,  and  sinners  cfinvicted 
and  converted. 

4.  Many  have  found  the  daily  prayer-meeting,  held  each 
morning  at  from  seven  to  eight  o’clock,  a  blessed  preparation 
for  the  day’s  work.  From  the  pinnacle  of  this  building  has 
floated  a  flag  day  and  night,  bearing  the  inscription,  in  large 
letters, 

“  Sunday-School  Building.” 

“Jesus  Christ  the  Lord.” 

It  1ms  preached  a  silent  sermon  to  thousands  who  have  gazed 
upon  it  as  they  passed.  I  do  not  believe  any  building  erected 
in  connection  with  this  wonderful  Exposition  has  been  so  use¬ 
ful,  oV  has  had  an  influence  that  will  be  so  enduring,  as  this 
Columbian  Model  Sunday-school  Building,  erected  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  International  Suuday-sehool  Association. 

William  Reynolds. 

Chicago ,  III. 


THE  JANUARY  EXAMINATION. 
Anotherlexajfflination  upon  the  International  Sunday- 
school  lessons,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Sacred  Literature,  is  to  be  held,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  January  10,  1894.  Many  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  Bible  study  have  already 
found  these  examinations  very  helpful.  The  principal 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  gives 
some  valuable  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  examinations  on  the  ground  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  International  lessons  of  the  present  six 
months, — on  the  last  half  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles. 
The  suggestions  are  as  follows : 

I.  In  generul : 

1.  Study  from  the  Bible  itself,  consulting  helps  only  when 

absolutely  necessary. 

2.  Review  by  sections  or  chapters,  oBsarving  the  natural 

divisions  of  the  book.  Pay  no  attention  to  divisions  into 
lessons. 

II.  In  connection  with  the  Acts  : 

1.  Study  the  events  related  (1)  in  their  order,  keeping #tke 
connection  in  mind ;  (2)  with  respect  to  their  relative 
importance;  (3)  with  respect  to  the  influence  which 
each  had  upon  the  spread  of  Christianity;  (4)  as  to  the 
providential  element,  working  out  a  plan. 

III.  In  connection  with  each  Epistle: 

1.  Determine  (1)  its  author;  (2)  its  approximate  date  ;  (3)  to 
whom  addressed ;  (4)  the  events  which  called  it  forth ; 
(5)  its  special  purpose  or  subject. 

IV.  In  regard  to  the  early  church  : 

1.  Try  to  formulate  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  alone  the 

doctrine  of  the  church  on  (1)  God;  (2)  Christ;  (3)  the 
Holy  Spirit:  its  nature  and  office;  (4)  prayer;  (5) 
“  gifts  ”  ;  (6)  church-membership  :  qualifications  for,  and 
duties  in  connection  with ;  (7)  giving. 

2.  Carefully  note  the  successive  steps  by  which  Christianity 

developed  from  a  type  of  Judaism  to  a  universal  religion. 

3.  Study  with  a  map  the  location  of  the  churches,  and  the 

geographical  spread  of  Christianity. 

4.  The  chief  workers  (1)  in  home  fields;  (2)  in  missionary 

fields. 

5.  The  organization  of  the  church:  (1)  its  offices;  (2)  their 

origin;  (3)  the  duties  involved  in  connection  with  each. 


BOOKS  AND  WRITERS. 

■CAIRD’S  “  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION.” 

Thje  Hegelian  school  has  renewed  its  youth  in  both 
Great  Britain  and  America.  While  in  its  native  country 
Hegel’s  doctrine  has  been  discredited  by  the  materialis¬ 
tic  and  anarchistic  extravagances  of  professed  disciples, 
in  the  English-speaking  world  its  character  has  been 
better  exhibited  and  appreciated.  Professor  Caird, 
while  admitting  that  Hegel  counted  some  things  achieved 
which  hardly  could  be  undertaken  iu  his  day,  does  yet 
accept  the  great  German  as  his  master  iu  philosophy, 
and  constructs  his  book  on  the  lines  of  Hegelian  dialec¬ 
tic,  without  making  the  indecent  display  of  its  skeleton, 
which  is  too  often  the  fault  of  such  books. 

*  The  Evolution  of  Religion.  The  Gifford  Lectures,  delivered  be¬ 
fore  ilie  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  Sessions  18yi)-91  and  1891-82. 
By  Eil ward, Caird.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Glasgow.  Two  volumes.  Pages  xii,  409;  vil,  336.  Glasgow: 
James  Maclehose  &  Sous,  New  York ;  Macmillan  Co.  14  «. 


He  shows  that  our  age  is  profoundly  interested  in  the 
subject  in  hand.  We  realize  as  never  before  the  unity 
of  mankind.  We  study  the  traces  of  the  beliefs  of  past 
ages  and  lower  races  with  sympathetic  care,  filling  books, 
and  eveu  libraries,  with  what  our  fathers  would  have 
estimated  as  mere  rubbish.  We  seek  to  find  ourselves 
in  the  thoughts  of  other  men  and  other  times,  with  a 
feelifig  that  we  cannot  understand  ourselves,  except 
through  understanding  the  process  of  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  on  its  religious  side.  But  what  common  element 
underlies  these  contrasted  bodies  of  belief  we  call  re¬ 
ligions?  What  common  vertebra  of  thought  supplies 
the  line  of  their  development? 

Professor  Caird  finds  this  in  the  search  for  a  unity 
which  underlies  and  transcends  both  the  self  and  the 
not-self  of  consciousness, — the  search  for  a  being  in 
whom  both  we  and  the  universe  outside  us  live  and  have 
our  existence.  This  germ  of  religion  we  find  in  the 
thought  of  the  most  degraded  peoples.  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  need  of  this  which  underlies  their  brutal  and 
vicious  pursuit  of  a  higher  enjoyment  than  they  have 
attained.  This  religious  consciousness  underlies  the 
secular  at  every  point. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  his  first  volume,  Professor 
Caird  pays  his  respects  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  He 
describes  the  great  agnostic  as  attaining  to  his  conception 
of  reverence  toward  the  Unknowable  by  renouncing  the 
scientific  method  for  that  negative  abstraction.  In  fact, 
Spencer  turns  his  back  on  Darwin,  and  goes  over  to 
Spinoza,  and  also  manages  to  assimilate  some  of  the 
characteristic  errors  of  quietistic  mysticism  while  on  the 
way  to  practical  religious  indifference. 

In  the  second  volume  is  an  elaborate  antithesis  of  the 
subjective  to  the  objective  types  of  religion,  especially 
represented  in  the  phases  of  Judaism.  In  Christianity 
or,  first  of  all,  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth,  the  two  were  brought  into  unity.  In  him  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  world’s  evil,  and  the  assurance  of  the 
divine  triumph  over  it,  are  found  in  the  highest  potency. 
Professor  Caird  elaborates  this  fact  of  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  all  antagonisms  in  Jesus  Christ, — as  . Pascal 
phrased  it, — in  a  manner  both  interesting  and  suggestive. 
Especially  he  finds  in  his  conception  of  God  the  concili¬ 
ation  of  the  truth  of  monotheism  with  the  truth  of  pan¬ 
theism  for  the  first  time.  . _ 

It  is  not  possible  to  accept  Professor  Uaird’s"  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  great  themes  as  either  adequate  or  final. 
The  book  labors  under  the  fundamental  defect  of  all  the 
works  of  its  school.  The  Hegelian  lives  and  moves  and 
has  his  intellectual  being  in  a  world  in  which  there  is 
nothing  more  substantial  than  ideas  and  thoughts. 
Hegel’s  disciples  are  out  of  touch  with  the  actual  world 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  of  wills  divine,  human,  infernal. 
There  is  a  dialectic  beauty  about  their  processes  of 
reason,  but  a  lack  of  reality.  Their  antithesis  and  recon¬ 
ciliations  are  intellectual  and  notional  processes,  not 
historical.  But,  as  Hamann  says,  religion  has  to  deal 
with  the  whole  man  in  the  completeness  of  his  nature, 
and  not  with  bis  thinking  alone.  Professor  Caird  is  use¬ 
ful  for  bis  keen  criticisms  of  other  thinkers,  and,  at  times, 
suggestive  of  notable  harmonies  of  truth.  But  the 
atmosphere  is  too  rarified  for  common  human  lungs. 


Irish  Idylls.  By  Jane  Barlow.  (8vo,  pp.  viii,  317.  New 
York :  Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.  $1.25.) 

Not  cheerful,  but  delightfully  humorous  and  of  pa¬ 
thetic  interest,  is  the  picture  Miss  Jane  Barlow  draws  of 
her  bog-village  Lisconnel  in  Irish  Idylls.  She  touches 
the  very  depths  of  Irish  poverty ;  for  Lisconnel  is  in  one 
of  the  oases  of  thin  and  stony  land  which  dot  the  edge 
of  the  great  Bog  of  Allen.  Its  people  have  been  driven 
thither  by  eviction  from  the  richer  soils  of  the  south,  and 
here,  from  generation  to  generation,  they  have  managed 
to  keep  themselves  alive,  and  hardly  more.  Miss  Bar- 
low  describes,  with  the  genuine  sympathy  which  confers 
insight,  both  the  humor  afad  the  pathos  of  their  life,  and 
the  hearty  neighborliness  with  which  they  give  each 
others  the  little  help  in  their  power.  Her  own  descrip¬ 
tions  of  scenery  are  powerful  but  over-wordy.  Her 
handling  of  the  Irish  dialect,  with  its  antique  Eliza¬ 
bethan  pronunciation  of  the  diphthongs,  is  notably  care¬ 
ful,  and  free  from  the  exaggerations  of  our  newspaper 
writers.  _ 

Literary  Criticism  for  Students.  By  Professor  Edward  T.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin.  (12mo,  cloth,  pp.  xx,  236.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  $1.) 

The  recent  death  of  Professor  Edward  T.  McLaughlin 
of  Yhle  University  is  thought  to  have  removed  from  the 
corps  of  instructors  at  New  Haven  the  young  man  from 
whom,  among  recent  graduates,  most  wa9  to  be  expected 
in  the  line  of  stimulating  the  undergraduates  to  enthusi- 
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astic  and  successful  work  in  English.  In¬ 
terest  attaches',  therefore,  to  his  only  book, 
iasued  shortly  before  his  death.  These 
selections  from  Sidney,  Ben  Jonson,  Dry- 
den,  Addison,  Swift,  Dr.  Johnson,  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Car¬ 
lyle,  Arnold,  Ruskiu,  K.  H.  Hutton,  Pater, 
and  Lowell,  afford  little,  opportunity,  of 
course,  for  displaying  the  original  powers 
of  Mr.  McLaughlin’s  mind  ;  but  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  choice  of  extracts  and  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  annotation  are  entirely 
commendable. 


The  Poems  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam.  By  Rich- 
urd  le  Guideline.  (16mo,  cloth,  pp. 
xxxviii,  139.  New  York :  Macmillan  & 
Co.  $1.50.) 

A  volume  of  “  Remains”  of  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam,  Tennyson’s  dear  young 
friend  commemorated  in  the  laure¬ 
ate’s  profoundest  poem,  was  issued  in 
1834,  reissued,  with  additions,  in  1862, 
and  handsomely  republished  in  America, 
in  1863,  by  Ticknor  &  Fields.  These 
editions  have  long  been  out  of  print. 
Mr.  Richard  le  Gallienne,  a  young  Eng¬ 
lish  rhymester  of  esthetic  tastes,  has  ac¬ 
cordingly  done  a  service  in  this  reissue. 
The  book  will  be,  for  Tennysonians  who 
do  not  own  the  1834  or  the  1862  edition, 
a  pleasant  addition  to  the  collateral  litera¬ 
ture  of  In  Memoriam.  Considered  as  po¬ 
etry,  the  verse  is  rather  commonplace  in 
thought,  and  oftener  crude  in  form;  but 
neither  character  nor  friendship  is  con¬ 
ditioned  on  creative  literary  power. 


Maxims  and  Reflections  of  Goethe.  By  Bailey 
Saunders.  ‘(16mo,  cloth,  pp.  v,  223.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  $1.25.) 

When  Goethe  took  a  broad  view  of  hu¬ 
man  destiny,  and  let  his  imagination  soar, 
as  in  Faust,  he  produced  large  results ; 
and  when,  as  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  he 
Jiftely  indulged  in  sardonic  laughter,  lie 
was  strong,  though  hot  invariably -agree¬ 
able.  His  broad  view  of  life,  in  that  novel 
and  elsewhere  (save  in  Werther),  was  op¬ 
timistic,  bis  smaller  comments  satirically 
pessimistic.  On  the  whole,  this  new  col¬ 
lection  has  the  effect  of  showing  that 
Goethe  does  not  shine  as  a  proverbial 
philosopher  or  utterer  of  concise  para¬ 
graphs  of  wit  and  wisdom,  separated  from 
the  context  of  fiction  or  other  prose. 
There  are  good  things  here,  of  course,  but 
much  that  is  commonplace  or  otherwise 
valueless. 


How  to  Begin  to  Live  Forever.  By  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Merlin  Hodson.  (8vo,  pp.  88.  New 
•  York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  60 
cents.) 

The  continuity  of  the  spiritual  life  on 
both  sides  of  the  change  called  death,  is  a 
distinctively  Christian  conception.  Mr. 
Hodson  shows  how  we  may  anticipate  the 
essential  things  of  the  life  to  come  in  the 
life  that  now  is,  where  laws  all  lead  us  to 
God  and  his  heaven.  His  style  is  fresh, 
clear,  suggestive,  and  the  topics  are  too 
varied  to  admit  of  pulpit  monotony. 


.  .  LITERARY  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

That  thoughtful  and  often  musical  poet, 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  belongs,  it  seems, 
to  the  company  of  English  critics  appar¬ 
ently  deeming  it  a  mark  of  superior  dis¬ 
cernment  to  indulge  in  glittering  generali¬ 
ties  without  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
become  familiar  with  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  United  States,  he  assures  us  in  his 
latest  book  of  essays,  Eeligio  Poetce,  has 
‘-never  attained  to  the  production  of  a- 
single  work  of  art  marked  by  true  style.” 
Henceforth  it  will  be  unwise  to  mention 
the  names  of  Hawthorne  or  Poe,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  of  Irving  and  Longfellow, 
in  the  presence  of  the  author  of  The 
Angel  in  the  House. 


There  is  a  manliness  in  the  pathos  of 
the  introductory  words  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 


William  M.  Taylor’s  forthcoming  hook  of 
sermons  in  that  line  of  Bible  biography 
which  he  has  made  his  own.  “In  the 
providence  of  God,”  says  he,  “T  have 
been  laid  aside  from  the  ministry  of  the 
pulpit,  but  there  is  still  left  to  me  that  of 
the  press ;  and  in  my  months  of  silence  I 
have  had  great  comfort  under  my  affliction 
in  the  selection  and  preparation  for  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  volume.  I  hope  also  in  this 
way  to  prolong  my  usefulness  as  a  preacher 
of  that  gospel  to  the  furtherance  of  which 
I  gave  my  life  at  first,  and  would  give  it 
again,  only  with  more  intensity  than  ever, 
if  I  had  the  opportunity.”  The  title  of 
the  collection  will  be  The  Boy  Jesus,  and 
Other  Sermons. 


The  death  ,  of  Sir  William  Smith,  of 
dictionary  and  abridgment  fame,  almost 
coincides  with  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Bible  Dictionary  which 
bears  his  name,  in  a  second  edition.  No 
inconsiderable  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  adjusting  the  relation  of  the  new  edition 
to  the  higher  criticism,  aud  on  this  account 
the  revision  at  one  time  was  abandoned 
by  the  scholar  to  whom  the  editorship  had 
been  assigned.  The  public  will  watch  with 
interest  the  manner  in  which  the  hard 
problem  has  been  treated  by  the  editor  in 
the  selection  of  writers.  In  Germany  a 
second  edition  of  the  Hand-Dictionary  of 
Biblical  Antiquity,  originally  edited  by 
the  late  Dr,  E.  Riehm,  is  appearing  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Fr.  Baethgen  of 
Greifswald.  The  first  of  the  two  volumes 
is  complete.  _ 

That  German  scholar  who  once  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  “  impossible  to  consider 
Shakespeare  a  mere  man,”  now  finds  his 
fellow  in  David  Frishmann,  who,  in  pub¬ 
lishing  in  Poland  a  Hebrew  version  of 
George  Eliot’s  Daniel  Deronda,  avers 
that  only  divine  revelation  could  have 
“taught  this  non-Jewish  woman  the  life 
of  the  Jews  in  all  its  details,”  and  “  planted 
in  her  heart  the  law  of  truth  and  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.”  Nor  have  Shake¬ 
speare  and  George  Eliot  been  the  only 
authors  whom  enthusiastic  admirers  have 
sought  to  exalt  by  abdicating  ^heir  own 
common  sense.  A  noted  American,  in  a 
crisis  in  his  life,  once  said  that  his  hardest 
task  was  to  “  keep  his  friends  from  break¬ 
ing  out  in  a  ruinous  defense  ”  of  him ; 
and  certainly  the  literary  enthusiast, 
whether  his  theme  bo  Villon,  Blake, 
Browning,  Rhskin,  Poe,  Emerson,  or 
Whitman,  is,  as  a  rule,  a  ruinous  de¬ 
fender. 


BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 

A  correct  statement  of  the  circulation  of  The 
Sunday  School  Times  is  given  each  week.  The 
regular  edition  this  week  for  subscribers  is 
154,000  copies.  Advertisers  are  free  to  examine 
the  subscription  list  at  any  lime.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  is  $1.25  per  line,  with  discounts  of  from 
5  per  cent  on  two  insertions,  to  40  per  cent  on 
an  advertisement  running  a  year.  An  adver¬ 
tiser  agreeing  to  take  a  certain  uniform  amount 
of  space  ( not  less  than  three  inches)  in  each  is¬ 
sue  for  a  year,  may  have  such  a  position  in  the 
paper,  regularly,  as  he  may  choose,  so  far  as 
it  will  not  conflict  with  earlier  contracts  with 
other  advertisers,  nor  with  the  Publishers’  idea 
of  the  general  make-up  of  the  advertising  pages. 
All  advertising,  however,  conditioned  on  an 
appearance  upon  the  last  page,  will  be  charged 
an  advance  of  twenty  per  cent  upon  the  regu¬ 
lar  rates.  _ 

For  sleeplessness  use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phos¬ 
phate,  and  you  who  toss  and  turn  all  night, 
and  long  and  long  for  sleep  to  come,  will 
obtain  it. 

SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

Lout  lime  in  money  lost.  Time  unted  lu 

money  saved.  Time  und  money  can  be  saved  by 
using  the  Gall  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed 
Milk  In  your  recipes  for  custards,  puddlng9,  and 
sauces.  Try  It,  aud  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
excellent  results. 
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December 


THIS  NUMBER  presents  a  holiday  array  of  good  things,  and  is  con¬ 
spicuously  strong  in  American  fiction.  Brander  Matthews  con. 
tributes  A  Thanksgiving  Dinner  (with  illustrations),  the  first  of  his 
Vignettes  of  Manhattan,  and  Owen  Wister  a  Western  story,  The 
Winning  of  the  Biscuit-Shooter.  Howard  Pyle  writes  and  illus¬ 
trates  a  striking  historical  story.  The  Number  contains  two  Southern 
stories  (both  illustrated),  one  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  and  the 
other  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.  The  first  of  William  McLennan’s 
Dramatic  Sketches  of  the  French  Revolution  appears  in  this  Number,  and 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett  tells  a  story.  Both  of  these  stories  are  illustrated. 
A  Watch  in  the  Night  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  study  by  HARRIET 
Prescott  Spofford,  and  Sweet  Punch  is  a  retrospective  monologue 
by  J.  Lincoln  Steffens.  The  Old  Dominion  is  a  profusely  illustrated 
article  on  Virginia,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Thomas  Power  O’Con¬ 
nor,  M.P.,  writes  entertainingly  of  The  House  of  Commons  (with  il¬ 
lustrations),  and  Frederic  Remington  describes  and  illustrates  Mexican 
Life  in  An  Outpost  of  Civilization.  Edwin  A.  Abbey  continues  his 
series  of  illustrations  to  Shakespeare’s  Comedies  with  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  with  Comment  by  Andrew  Lang.  Poems  are  contributed 
by  Austin  Dobson,  Alice  Archer  Sewall,  O.  C.  Stevens,  and  Alice 
Brown,  and  the  Number  contains  the  usual  variety  of  entertainment  in 
the  Editorial  Departments.  9 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


(until  DCfinV  The  December  and  Christmas 
PfUW  ntAUT.  Superb  Double  Part  of 


JM  YOUNG  LADIES’ 
JOURNAL 

Comprising  a  beautiful  colored  fashion-plate  ol 
evening,  ball,  and  fancy-ball  dresses  for  ladles  and 
children.  Colored  designs  for  useful  doll* 
and  plnciiuhiona.  The  gigantic  supplement, with 
a  large  number  of  winter  Paris  fashions  and  designs 
In  fancy  work.  A  supplement  of  Christmas  stories. 
A  supplement  of  music.  A  supplement  of  Christmas 
amusements.  Special  Christmas  cookery,  etc.,  etc. 
The  commencement  of  two  new  serial  stories, 
several  complete  stories.  Special  fashion  articles. 
Also,  the  beautiful  colored  picture.  ‘'Little  Red 
Riding:  Hood."  Price,  60  cents,  Including  all  the 
supplements.  (4.00  a  year,  postpaid.  For  sale  by  all 
newsdealers,  and 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  COMPANY,  New  York. 

Subscriptions  received  for  any  periodical, 
foreign  or  domestic. 


1,000,000 

young  mothers  need 


The  IF  highest  authority 
on  the  care  of  children,  deal¬ 
ing  with  food,  dress,  instruction,  etc. 
One  hundred  physicians  write  for  it. 
“It  will  save  the  child  an  illness,  the 
mother  many  a  sleepless  night.” 

11  Worth  Its  weight  In  gold."— Boston  Transcript. 

$1,00  a  Year 

Babyhood  Publishing  do.,  Now  York. 


Sunday-School  Papers. 

AMERICAN  MESSENGER  (Montbly).  Full 
of  practical  Christianity  and  bright  articles;  an  old- 
time  favorite.  Single  subscription,  25  cents  a  year; 

5  copies  to  one  address, $1;  20  copies,  (3.50;  40  copies, ?S. 

THE  CHILD'S  PAPER  (Monthly).  The  best 
of  all  Juvenile  periodicals;  bright,  Interesting,  and 
well  illustrated.  Ten  copies,  one  year,  to  one  address, 
(1 ;  larger  quantities  at  the  same  rate.  Single  sub¬ 
scriptions,  25  cents. 

MORNING  EIGHT  (Monthly).  Can  be  used 
as  a  semi-monthly.  Pure,  wholesome  reading,  choice 
Illustrations ;  for  younger  classes.  Terms  same  as 
•‘Child’s  Paper.” 

APPEES  OF  GOLD.  For  Infant  classes,  In 
weekly  parts;  beautllhl  pictures,  large  type;achremo 
picture  each  quarter.  Single  copy, f>0  cents;  6 copies, 
35  cents  each  ;  10  or  more  copies,  25  cents  each. 


Each  of  the  above  to  one  subscriber,  (1  per  year, 
postpaid. 

Samples  of  periodicals*  sent  free. 

AmericanTract  Society, 

ISO  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  our  holiday  catalogue. 


Now  is  the  Time 

For  you  to  order  your  books  for  Christ  mas  presents. 
Books  pure  and  good  are  always  proper  and  appro¬ 
priate  for  both  yoUDg  and  old.  We  oflfer  something 
for  the  whole  family,  and  at  prices  never  before  at¬ 
tempted.  These  books  are  printed  aud  beautifully 
bound  with  white  vellumbacks.elaboratelystamped, 
at  40  cents  each,  postpaid.  Imitation  of  Clirlat, 
by  Thomas  a  Kenipls;  Reveries  of  a  Baclielor, 
and  Dream  Elfe,  by  Ik  Marvel;  Senrlct  Eet- 
ter,  and  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  by  Haw¬ 
thorne;  Coming  Race, by  Lytton.  Think  oftheso 
masterpieces  at  40  cents,  postpaid.  CIi  lid’s  History 
of  England,  by  Dickens;  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
East  Days  of  Pompeii.  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Tom  Brown’s  Scliool  Days.  You  should  not 
wait  till  the  holidays,  but  order  now.  Address, 

Southwestern  Publishing  House, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


Hundreds  of  sets  of 
The  Century 
Dictionary 

have  been  purchased 
as  presents  to  pas¬ 
tors,  Sunday-school 
workers,  and  friends, 
as  well  as  for  wedding 
gifts,  ft  is  the  most 
1  welcome  gift  that  can 
be  made.  Where 
friends  unite  the  cost 
to  each  is  small. 
The  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  it  costs  five 
2-cent  stamps.  Mention  Sunday-School  Times. 
The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  NEW  BIBLE. 

The  Variorum  Teachers’  Bible 

For  Preaohers,  Teaohers,  and  Students. 
Full  information  about  this  peerless  Bible 
will  be  mailed  on  application  to 

E.  &  J.  B.  YOUNG  &  CO., 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  Tork. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  •- 
THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE 

G*'»«  "OXFORD"  TEACHERS’  BIBLE 

With  NEW  HELPS  and  MAPS. 

At  prices  from  (1.25  to  (20.00. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Seud  for  catalogue. 

THOMAS  NEESON  A  SONS, 
aa  Ea«t  17th  street,  •  Nevr  York. 


Henry  Drummond  s  New  Work. 

The  City  Without  a  Church. 

Leatherette,  35  cts.;  cloth,  gilt,  76  cts. 

JUST  READY. 


ALSO  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

The  Programme  of  Christianity. 

Leatherette,  35  cts.;  cloth,  gilt,  60  cts. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

JAMES  POTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

114  5th  Are.,  New  Tork. 


Attractive  Books  for  Holiday  Qifts. 

Crowell's  New  Illustrated  Library. 

26  vols.,  12mo.  printed  on  fine  paper,  Illustrated  by 
Garrett,  Merrill, Copeland, and  other  eminent  artists. 
Photogravure  frontispieces.  Bound  in  full  cloth,  gilt 
top,  (1.50  per  vol.;  white  back  and  corners,  fancy 
paper  on  side,  gilt  top,  (1.50  per  vdl.;  half  calf,  (3,00 
per  vol.  Shelley 's  Poems,  2  vols. :  Tennyson’s  Poems, 
2  vols.;  "Jane  Eyre,"  2  vols.;  "Ivannoe,”  2  vols.; 
“  Vanity  Fair,”  2  vols.;  Wordsworth’s  Poems,  2  vols.; 
"Lea  Mlserables,"  2  vols  - "Anna  Kargnlna  ”  1  vol.; 
Carlyle’s  "French  Revolution, ”2  vols.;"  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days,”  1  vol.;  "  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  2  vols.; 
“  Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  and  Song,”  2  vols.;  "  Ro- 
moln,"  2  vols.;  “  Lorna  Doone,"  2  vola. 

Descriptive  calatooue  tent  on  application. 

T.  Y.  CROWELL  &  00.,  New  York  and  Boston. 


$1500.00  CASH 

EITERART  PRIZE  COMPETITION  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Particulars  at  all  bookstores,  book  counters,  or,  on 
application,  direct  from  the  publishers. 

RAPHAEL  TUCK  &  SONS'  COMPANY, "  Ltd.," 
368  Broadway,  New  York. 


In  ordering  goods,  or  in  making  inquiry  con - 
ceming  anything  advertised  in  this  paper,  you 
will  oblige  the  publishers ,  as  well  as  the  advertiser, 
by  stating  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  The 
Sunday  School  Times. 
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[Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  47. 


To  Superintendents  and  Teachers,  Special  Offer  of  Butler  Bible=Work  Volumes. 

Vol.  I.,  O.  T.  (647  large  pages),  covering  lessons  for  the  first  half  of  1894.  Vol.  I.,  N.  T.  (685  large  pages),  covering  lessons  for  a  year  and  a  half 
after  June,  1894.  Five  copies  or  more  (of  one  or  both)  will  be  sent,  carriage  free,  upon  single  order  and  payment  at  club  rate  of  half  price,  §2  per  volume. 
Single  volumes  for  examination  at  same  price. 

Read  the  following  estimates  of  the' Bible  -  Work. 


Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent  :  "  A  treasure-house  ol  expository  wisdom,  of  exceeding  value  to  Sunday -school 
teachers." 

/'.  Stryker,  D.D.:  "  Every  Sabbath-school  superintendent  and  teacher  will  find  this  just  what  he  needs 
to  help  his  .study  of  the  lessons  from  week  to  week.  ' 

T.  L.  Cnylcr,  D.D. :  "A  perfect  gold-mine  for  ministers  and  Sabbath-school  teachers,— not  a  useless 
line  In  the  volumes.  The  best  of  expositions  of  the  best  of  all  books." 

J.  A.  Women,  D.D. :  "No  more  suggestive  ot-  inspiring  commentary  has  ever  appeared.  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  all  Sunday-school  workers  nnd  students.”  , 

li.  Ji.  Meredith, D.J).:  “The  best  commentary  published.  I  use  it  continually,  and  have  found  it 
constantly  helpful.  It  is  clear,  accurate,  suggestive,  aud  comprehensive." 

(7.  W.  Cuttle  :  "It  supplies  a  large  pluce  in , my  equipment  as  a  student.  I  find  it  an  extremely 
valuable  help." 

/Vo/.  Anne  E.  Morgan :  “The  most  inspiring  book  that  I  have  used  to  old  In  my  own  studies  In  the 
Bible  text.” 

Ocortte  Jt.  Stevens,  D.D. :  “  Shows  the  student  the  very  pith  and  core  of  biblical  truth  and  leaching.'' 

J.  H.  M  tiler,  D.D. :  "Gives  the  heart  of  the  ihcaning  of  every  passage." 

Jt.  D.  Hitchcock.  D.D. :  “  First  of  nil,  the  exact  sense  of  Scripture  is  carefully  sought  for,  and  then  tho 
innermost  practical  meaning  of  every  passage  Is  clnciduted  nnd  enforced."  • 

Prof.  AvioiR.  Wells:  “Arranges  the  four  Gospels  into  a  single  continuous  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  with  copious  and  lielplhl  comments.  In  no  other  way  can  one  get  so  clear  and  nccurute  an  ldei#of  the 
Master’s  life." 

F.  Wentworth,  D.D.:  “The  harmonized  Gospels  give  the  host  life  of  Christ  that  1r  possible  to  construct. 
This  admirable  work  is  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  a  paragraph  Bible,  an  expositor  and  manual  of  devotion, 
combined  in  one." 

CVi7io;i  Tristriun  :  ’*  Most  complete  nnd  exhaustive  compendium." 

A.A.E.  2\ifior,D.D.:  "  Nothing  cau  surpass  it  for  clearness,  directness,  and  strength  as  an  aid  to 


“  Adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  oarelhl  study." 


Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 


“  Gives  In  the  smallest  space  the  best  results  of  inquiry  Into  text,  topography,  cus- 

J^D.  Alexander,  D.D. :  "Great  value  will  only  be  appreciated  when  It  has  reached  the  hands  of 
thousands  of  Bible  students." 

Churchman,  N.  Y.  City  :  "  A  treasure  for  Bible  classes  and  Sunday-schools. 

Interior,  Chicago  :  “  For  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  not  one  equal  to  this-." 

Christian  at  work:  “  Most  comprehensive,  most  instructive,  aud  all-inclusive  work,  simply  In¬ 
comparable." 

A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  :  "  Genesis  reads  superbly,  Tho  introductions  alone  are  worth  all  the  book  costa 
Pres,  frauds  E.  Clark,  D.D.  :  “I  know  of  no  volumes  which  are  more  helplul,  and  none  that  I  can 
recommend  more  heartily  to  all  ray  frlendB."  .  ,  „ 

A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D.:  “  For  an  inspiring  acquaintance  with  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  for  the 
best  help  In  Sunday-school  Instruction,  I  heartily  commend  these  volumes.” 

C.  L.  Thompson,  D.D.  :  "A  book  of  exceeding  value  to  Bible  students  of  every  class." 

Bishop  Huntington:  “Must  bring  help,  illumination,  and  impulses  to  a  nobler  and  holler  life,  as 
often  as  It  Is  opened."  ^ 

Jltrrlck  Johnson,  D.D. :  “  The  cream  of  Christian  comment  on  the  Scriptures." 

(J.  F.  Pentecost,  D.D.  :  “  The  cream  of  all,  well  condensed." 

C.  JF  Parkhurst,  D.D. :  The  best  thoughts  of  the  very  beat  interpreters  of  God's  word." 

Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  D.D. :  “  Contains  the  best  thinking  of  the  best  minds  of  the  age." 

Prof.  Willis  J.  Bccher,  D.D.:  "  For  illustrating  Bible  truth  It  uses  materials  furnished,  not  by  preach¬ 
ers  and  exegetlcal  scholars  only,  but  by  men  of  all  ranges  of  worthy  thought ;  and  in  this  it,  far  surpasses  all 
Its  rivals." 

The  Sunday  School  Times :  "Accurate  and  finely  engraved  maps  accompany  each  volume.”  Pres. 
Wm.W.  Putt  on:  "In  all  respects  pertaining  to  the  geography  and  topography  of  Palestine,  it  Is  much  In 
advance  of  anything  else  before  the  public."  JR.  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D. :  "  I  am  delighted  with  the  geographical 
sections;  everything  Is  put  so  vividly."  Dr.  David  Brown,  Scotland  :  ‘  The  maps,  profile  sections,  plates, 
etc.,  make  the  work  singularly  valuable." 

BUTLER  BIBLE-WORK  CO.,  85  Bible  House,  New  York. 


The  New  Quarterly 

For  Primary  Classes. 

“Two  Years  with  Jesus,”  by 

Miss  Juliet  E.  Dirnock,  has  met 
instant  success.  With  the  story  of 
the  Gospels  it  successfully  combines 
the  charming'  Old  Testament  stories, 
prophecy,  history,  etc.,  forming 
unique  work  that  delights  the  hearts 
of  primary  teachers  who  desire  some¬ 
thing  else  -  than  the  International 
lessons.  Before  deciding  upon  your 
primary  helps  for  1894,  be  sure  to 
send  for  a  sample  of  this  new  quar¬ 
terly.  Address, 

AM.  BAPTIST  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY, 

1420  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Two  of  our  Newest  Christian  Endeavor 

and  Sunday-School  Books. 

STEPHEN  MITCHELL’S  JOURNEY. 


By  “Pansy”  (Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden).  12mo, 
$1.50. 

This  latest  volume  is  in  the  new,  choicely  decorated 
binding  designed  by  Barnes. 

ENDEAVOR  DOIN’S  DOWN  TO  THE 


CORNERS.  By  Rev.  J.  F.  COWAN. 
Fully  Illustrated  from  original  drawings.  A  racy 
and  realistic  account  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  work. 
12mo,  cloth,  Illustrated  cover,  $1.50. 

Published  by 

D.  L0THR0P  COMPAQ,  Boston. 


SACRED  HOURS  WITH 

YOUNG  CHRISTIANS. 

By  Bishop  J.  W.  Hoyt,  D.D.  Introduction 
by  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  A  book  of  counsel, 
full  of  practical  truths  and  suggestions.  A 
valuable  aid  to  Christian  living  for  t)ie  young. 
Cloth,  12mo.  90  cents.  Address  the  publisher, 

W.  J.  SHUEY,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


THE  BLESSED  BABE. 

GOLDEN  BELLS. 

GLORY  IN  THE  HIGHEST. 
CHRISTMAS  JOY. 

The  above  are  our  newest  Christmas  I 
Services,  containing  Music.  Recitations,  [ 
Responsive  Readings,  etc. — each  a  Gem. 
Price,  5  cts  each,  BO  eta  per  doz.,  mailed.  I 
SAMPLES  OF  ANY  THREE  SENT  FOR  10C.  t 
-L«  I  U/m-vJ  1024  Arch  St.  I 

onn  j.  nooa,  phila., pa. 


ON  EARTH  PEACE. 

An  Exercise  for  the  Christmas  Days. 
Arranged  by  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 

18  pages.  Price  per  copy,  5  cents  ;  ?l  per  hundred. 
Address  orders  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Business  Superintendent 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school 
Work.  133  4  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pb., 
or  any  of  the  depositories  or  booksellers  represent¬ 
ing  tho  Board. 


MUSIC 


Cantatas,  Concert  Exer- 
clses,  Anthems,  Solos, 
Quartets"  Bright  new  music  for  Sunday-schools 
andchurches.  Descrlntivecataloguefree.  Fillmore 
Bros..  Ml  West  sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  or, 
*0  Bible  Souse,  New  York. 


From  Darkest  Africa 


come  two  more  notable  articles  by 
Henry  M.  Stanley.  “Out  of  the 
Jaws  of  Death,”  and  “A  Blue-Coat 
Boy  in  Africa,”  are  both  masterpieces 
of  thrilling  and  true  narrative  by  the 
great  explorer,  to  appear  next  year  in 

The  Youth's  Companion. 


Henry  M.  Stanley. 


The  Programme  next  year  Is  brighter  than  ever.  SWEET  CHARITY,”  a  beautiful  picture  of  Colonial  times. 
In  colors,  14%  x  21  inches  in  size,  presented  to  all  New  (or  Renewing)  Subscribers.  All  New  Subscribers  sending 
$1.75  now,  get  The  Companion  FREE  to  Jan.  1,  and  a  full  year  from  that  date.  Sample  copies  free.  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Blakeslee 
Graded  Lessons. 

USED  EVERY  SUNDAY  BY  OVER  150,000  SCHOLARS. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE.— WHAT  THEY  HAVE  DONE.— WHAT  THEY  PROPOSE  TO  DO. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars  aud  specimen  copies  to 

The  Bible  Study  Publishing  Co.,  21  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 


or.A.F.SCHAUFFLER 

on  the  International  lessons,  in  the  Teachers’  Edition  of  our  Senior  Quarterly, 
is  always  bright,  intelligent,  and  from  every  standpoint  instructive.  |  Q  CENTS 
pays  for  it  for  three  months,  40  cents  per  year.  Every  teacher  should  have  it. 

The  Primary  Teachers  regard  Mrs.  M.  C.  KENNEDY 

as  being  in  the  front  rank  of  instructors  of  the  little  people,  and  her  long  experi¬ 
ence  enables  her  to  choose  wisely  and  illustrate  the  salient  points  of  each  lesson. 
Send  IO  cents  for  her  notes  on  First  Quarter’s  lessons  for  1S94.  Address 

W,  A.  WIIvDl £  &  CO.,  No.  25  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 


CATALOGUE  NOW  READY! 

Free  on  application.  Books,  booklets, 
music,  candy  boxes,  etc.,  for  the  Sun- 
......  .  w  day-school  and  home  at  lowest  prices. 

WILBUR  B.  KETCRAMi  Pub’f,  2  Cooper  Union,  N.  T. 


“SMS  PRETTIEST  MITE  BOX  MADE? 

Sample,  by  mail,  5  cents. 

Win.  H.  Deisroth,  51  N.  lOtli  St.,  Phila. 


THE  KING  OF  JUVENILES.  L  ...r 

been  made  for  young  people  which  compares  in 
value,  or  has  had  one-tenth  the  sale  of  this  great 
annual,  millions  of  copies  have  been 
Kold.  The  new  volume  for  1893-4  is  just  ready, 
and  has  over  200  large  and  entirely  new  pictures, 
several  new  stories,  (each  a  book  in  itself),  and 
hundreds  of  short  stories,  anecdotes,  etc.  The 
best  Xmas  present  possible  for  boys  and  girls  of 
all  ages.  Order  from  your  bookseller  or  of  us. 

ESTES  &  liURUT,  Publishers,  Boston. 

In  ordering  goods ,  or  in  making  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  anything  advertised  in  this  paper,  you 
will  oblige  the  publishers,  as  well  as  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  by  stating  that  you  saw  the  advertisement 
in  The  Sunday  School  Times. 
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hat  Magazine  Shall  We  Take? 


Our  $100  Prize  Puzzle.  —  Can  You  Solve  It? 


This  Puzzle  in  enlarged  form,  with  conditions  to 
competitors,  appears  in  our  December  number. 
Trace  the  path  from  one  of  the  openings  at  the 
bottom  to  tne  exit  at  the  top,  without  crossing  any 
lines.  We  offer  prizes  amounting  to  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  a  correct  diagram  of  the  path.  1( 
your  newsdealer  does' not  keep  Worthington's, 
remit  25  cts.  to  us  for  the  December  number  and  go 
to  work  on  ihis  Maze.  There  is  but  one  path. 
The  puzzle  can  be  solved. 


Worthington’s  Magazine. 

ITS  CHARACTER.  —  It  is  a  high-class  family  Magazine,  bright,  wholesome,  pure 
and  refined.  Its  whole  idea  is  centered  in  Ike  home.  There  is  no  other  Magazine  just 
like  it,  —  not  one  that  is  so  welcome  to  the  whole  family.  Its  splendidly  illustrated 
papers,  charming  stories,  delightful  essays,  and  attractive  Departments  make  it 
unique  in  design  and  especially  interesting  to  every  member  of  the  household. 

ITS  CONTRIBUTORS.  — Mary  A.  Livermore,  Helen  Campbell,  Edgar 
Fawcett,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  Kate  Sanborn,  Lilian  Whiting,  Olive 
Thorne  Miller,  Anna  Fuller,  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Sara  A.  Underwood, 
Junius  Henri  Browne,  Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  Walter  Blackburn 
Harte,  Thomas  W.  Knox,  and  scores  of  other  famous  writers,  will  continue  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  "WORTHINGTON’S”  the  best  in  American  literature. 

«  AS  OTHERS  SEE  US.”  — “Worthington's  is  a  royal  magazine.  As  the  season  draws 
near  when  the  large  army  of  magazine  readers  will  decide  the  question  "  what  magazine  shall  we  take 
another  year"?  it  is  well  for  them  to  keep  an  eye  on  Worthington’s,  and  whatever  else  may  be  taken. 
add  it  to  the  list.  It  is  second  to  none  in  choice  high  quality  of  matter  and  attractive  illustrations,  ana 
it  is  vc>y  much  more  entertaining  than  many  of  its  rivals."  —  The  Christian  at  It  ork,  New  York. 

11  It  is  a  pleasure  to  review  it,  an  inspiratiou  to  read  it.  Each  number  more  than  sustains  its  right 
to  be  called  the  choicest  family  magazine."  —Enquirer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

OUR  PREMIUMS.  —  We  offer  splendidly  illustrated  high-class  books  absolutely 
free  to  new  subscribers  for  1894.  >72©'  We  can  beat  the  world  on  fine  premium  books.  Send 
Four  Cents  (for  postage)  and  we  will  send  a  handsome  sample  copy  of  the  Magazine, 
with  full  particulars  of  tne  best  premium  books  ever  offered. 

.  TT7~  7  »  We  want  5,000  more  agents,  men  and  women,  young 

'  srs-tM-t-C  1/1/  /r4l//9/7  I  or  old,  to  canvass  for  this  the  choicest  of  all  magazines 
O  Kfllj  .  rr  Cl/Htsd  m  for  the  home.  Any  one  can  cam  $100.00  a  month  1 
1,1  1,1  o*1-  own  vicinity  in  connection  with  the  splc 
preraiums'tve  offer,  to  subscribe*;.'  'Rxpertencc  and  capital  aTe  not  necessary.  Wg-  We  give  our 
scclbers  the  test-  pXHuums  ever  offered.  US'  We  give  our  agents  Extra  Terms  —  Me  best  they 
received.  Our  agents  are  meeting  with  unparalleled  success.  We  offer  steady  work,  at  good  pay,  to 
any  man  or  woman  anywhere.  83Y  Ladies  are  especially  successful.  Write  to  us  for  full  particulars 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  $100.00  a  month. 


Address,  A,  D,  WORTHINGTON  &  C0„  Publishers,  Hartford,  Conn 


“Samanthaitie  World’s  Fair” 


Over  100  Illustrations  by  O.  Dc  Grimm. 
Everybody  sure  to  want  to  read  it. 


Josiah  Allen’s  Wife’s  New  Book 

JUST  OUT 

Ideal  Book  for  a 


ties  the  puzzllug  question 

.Visa  C  H  R I  STM  AS  G I  FT. 

APCMTC  U/AMTFn  Read  wliat  Is  said  by  one  or  two:  “Eight 
nuLH  I  O  •» Hlo  I  L.LF.  orders  on  my  way  home— about  3  squares.’’ 

“It  goes  like  hot  cakes.  Took  six  orders  this  morning.”  "Nineteen  names 
taken  to-day."  “I  started  out  a  little  while  on  Saturday  and  this  morning  Iibvo 
twenty  orders."  The  book  sells  itself.  Every  one  wants  it.  Prices, 
by  mall,  or  through  agents,  Cloth,  #2.50;  Half  Russia,  $-1.00.  Handsome 
pro'pecius  and  outfit  for  agents.  Half  a  million  copies  sure  to  be  sold, 
write  at  once  for  terms  to  agents.  8250  can  be  easily  earned  by  Christmas. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  1 8-20  Aslor  Place,  New  York.  Samantha  Meets  the  Duke  of  Veraqua. 


SCHOOL 

entertainment: 

CHIMNEY  BRICK 
CANDY  BOXES  1 

THE  VERY  LATEST  I 
They  will  please  the  Sehol. 
ar»  and  Teacher*.— Wo  havo 
-invented  a  Candy  Box  tho 
5>ehape  and  color  of  a  chimney 
—  ,  brick,  showing  tho  mortar 

(Copyrighted.)  lines— all  Just  as  real  as  can  he. 

BUILD  YOUR  CHIMNEY 

According  to  V  our  Own  Idea.  8anto  Claus  or  somo 
other  person  takes  chimney  apart  and  gives  a  brick 
filled  with  candy  to  each  one.  Prices  are  reasonable 
and  express  charges  lower  than  other  boxes,  as  tho 
bricks  come  loldcd  up — economizing  space  and  pre¬ 
venting  breakage  in  transit.  They  are  easily  set  up 
when  received.  “  First  come,  first  served,”  so  send 
order  lust  as  soon  as  possible,  or  tell  tho  committee 
about  them. 

Prices  of  Half-Pound  Slzet  IOO,  82.00  1 
from  200  to  500,  81.75  a  hundred!  600 
up,  81.50  a  hundred.  Prices  of  On© 
Pound  size  sent  on  npplicntlon. 
v  SPECIAL  NOTICE. -With  all  orders  we  send  two 
beautiful  dialogues  and  a  recitation,  all  written  ex- 
pressly  for  tho  bricks,  and  when  performed  with  them 
makes  an  entertainment  never  equaled  In  any  Christ¬ 
mas  celebration. 

Books  Alone  lOe.  Samples  of  Bricks  FREE. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

SKIDMORE  &  CO.,  Inventors  and  M’f’re, 

85  JOHN  ST.,  N.  V.  CITY. 


IUlirltitmas  Greeting— 
Prince  of  Peace— Infant 
King  —  Birthday  of  onr 

i  King— Four  Christmas  services 

complete  with  scrlpturo  r’d’gs,  ree't'ns  and  carols. 
Samples  of  any  three  10  ets. ;  the  four  16  cts. 
Cantatas:— '-Santa  Claus,  Jr.-’  piano  or  full  orches¬ 
tra  aecp't.  very  fine;  30 ets.  .postp'd.  '  Santa  Claus’ 
V  Isloa’’  a  juvenile  cantata,  easy.  SOcts.,  postp'd. 
Gog.  &  Cc^  M  QU 


New  Christmas  Music. 


eight  new 

RESPONSIVE  MUSICAL  SERVICES 

Hugg’s  ChristmaB  Greeting, 

*Ages  of  Silence  Ended, 

*  Christmas  Stars, 

*  Herald  Angels, 

On  Earth  Peace, 

Golden  BellB, 

The  Blessed  Babe, 

Glimpses  of  Bethlehem,  No.  11. 
.  Price  of  each  of  above  5  cents  a  copy,  (I  per  100. 
•Mailed,  postpaid ;  others  express,  not natd. 

GOLDEN  TEXT5,  1894, 

And  Memory  Gems  linked  with  Precept,  Pra»er,  and 
Promise,  by  Faith  Latimer.  32  pages  In  a  band- 
some  lithograph  cover.  30  cents  a  dozen,  postpaid ; 
|2.20  per  100.  _ 

We  keep  a  full  supply  of  everything  in  the  way  oi 
Christmas  music.  Don’t  scatter  your  orders. 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND, 

711  Broadway, _ New  York. 


The  International  Lessons 
(Pocket  Edition) 

Every  Sunday-school  teacher  should  have  a 
copy  of  the  pocket  edition  of  the  International 
Sunday-school  lessons.  It  is  a  little  book  (2^x4 
inches')  containing  all  the  lessons  for  1894,  with 
both  the  Common  and  the  Revised  Version  given 
in  full  on  opposite  pages,  and  52  blank  pages  for 
notes.  The  booklet  is  printed  on  thin,  tough 
paper,  and  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  vest 
pocket.  Just  the  thing  for  those  who  wish  to  look 
over  the  lesson  at  odd  minutes.  Choice  enough 
for  a  gift  to  teachers  or  scholars  at  Christmas. 

Single  copy,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  with  side 
starhp  in  color  and  gold,  by  mail,  25  cents;  five  or 
more  copies,  20  cents  each.  Bound  in  fine  leather, 
50  cents  ;  five  or  more  copies,  40  cents  each. 

For  sale  by  booksellers,  or  mailed,  postpaid,  by  the 
publishers. 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES  &  CO. 

1031  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SANTA  CLAUS’  XMAS  WINDMILL 

A  new  &  novel  Xmas  Entertainment. 

Sunday  School  Supts.  and  Commit¬ 
tees  send  ioc.  quick  for  illlustrated 
book  showing  how  to  build  It,  also 
dialogue,  songs  and  music.  Address 

LEONARD  PUB.  CO..  ALBANY.  N  Y 


Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

COOK  &  SMITH,  26  Farit  Plaoe,  New  York, 


ions'!  and  responsive  readings.  16  pages. 

*  jfeYu i?  tWe  NAZARKNE,  by  P.  F.  Camplgllo.  A  fine 
Christmas  Service  of  Song  and  Readings  for  the  Sunday- 
School.  Price  s  cents  a  single  copy  by  mail. 

OTHER  CHRISTMAS  SERVICES 

of  the  same  nature  are:— "The  Gift  of  God,”  "Gold,  Frankin¬ 
cense  and  Myrrh."  "Christmas  Joy  Bells."  "Noel,"  "Good 
Will  to  Men,"  "Peaceon  Earth."  and  "The  Christ  of  Bethle¬ 
hem."  Price  of  each  ,<  cents  per  single  copy  by  mall. 

SANTA  CLAUS  MISSION,  by  Wm.  Ross,  with  addi¬ 
tional  songs  by  I.  R.  Murray.  This  Is  a  beautiful  new. cantata 
that  Is  sure  to  please  the  children  of  the  Sunday-School.  It  is 
full  of  bright  and  pleasing  music  and  is  not  at  all  difficult  of 
preparation.  Price  30  cents  per  single  copy  by  mall. 

OTHER  CHRISTMAS  GANTATA8 

are  "A  Tolly  Christmas, "'"One  Christmas  Eve,"  "A  Christ¬ 
mas  Vision.  ‘  "The  New  Santa  Clans,”  "Santa  Claus  &  Co.." 
"Judge  Santa  Claus,"  "Catching  Krlss  Kringle,"  “Santa 
Claus  Mistake."  "The  Waifs'  Christmas."  Price  of  each  30 
cents  per  single  copy  by  mail.  "Under  the  Palms"  and  "The 
Choicest  Gift"  are  also  suitable  for  Christmas,  though  not  de¬ 
signed  especially  fdr  the  purpose.  Price  3octs.  All  of  the  above 
cantatas  are  intended  for  children,  but  in  the  fine  work  entitled 
"Bethlehem"  by'Root  &  Weatherley,  adults  will  find  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  their  best  efforts.  Price  50  cents  by  mail. 

A  CHRISTMAS  BAZAAR,  by  Mrs.  N.  Richey  and  J. 
R.  Murray  This  is  a  new  and  pleasing  entertainment  which 
is  neither  a  cantata  or  exercise  but  has  the  characteristics  of 
both.  It  is  very  entertaining  and  will  no  doubt  meet  with  much 
favor.  Price  10  cents  per  single  copy. 

A  CHRISTMAS  REVERIE,  by  \V.  L.  Mason  Is  an¬ 
other  entertainment  which  has  met  with  much  success  and  ap¬ 
proval.  Price  10  cents  per  single  copy. 

■  THE  WONDERFUL  STORY,  by  Ma if  B.  Brooks  and 
G.  F.  Root  gives  the  principal  events  of  the  fife  of  our  Lord 
while  on  earth,  in  beautiful  verses,  Scripture  readings  and  ex¬ 
pressive  music.  Price  ao  cents  per  single  copy  by  mail. 

The  December  number  of  the  "MUSICAL  VISITOR" 
will  contain  anthems  for  Christmas  and  will  be  a  very  useful 
number  in  that  direction.  Price  15  cents  per  copy  by  mall. 

Catalogue  of  Christmas  Music  furnished  free  on  application. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.. 
CINCINNATI  -  NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO, 


NEW  XMAS  MUSIC. 

“CHILD  OF  PROMISE.” 

A  new  service  of  Scripture,  recitation  and  song. 
Prepared  by  W.  L.  Mason.  Price,  5  cents  each,  post¬ 
paid  ;  $4  per  100  by  express,  not  prepaid. 

NEW  DIALOGUE. 

HOW  THE  BROWNIES 

FOOLED  SANTA  CLAUS. 

A  new  and  pretty  cantata,  requiring  twenty  young 
persons  to  render.  Designed  to  be  used  In  conjunction 
with  candy-boxes  of  any  kind.  Can  be  used  as  an  en¬ 
tire  evening’s  entertainment,  or  as  a  supplement  to  a 
service.  Interesting  and  entertaining.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  5  cents  each ;  00  cents  per  dozen. 

CAROLS  FOR  CHRISTMAS,  -» 

By  George  Beaverson.  Containing  ten  new  carols 
for  Christmas.  Price,  5  cents  each,  postpaid;  $4  per 
100,  not  prepaid. 

“THE  HOPE  OF  THE  AGES.” 

A  service  for  Christmas.  By  W.  L.  Mason.  I*qued 
new  1892. 

HAPPY  CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

A  service  for  Christmas.  By  W.  L.  Mason.  Issued 
18S1.  Price  of  above  two  services.  6  cents  each,  post¬ 
paid  ;  (2.60  per  100  by  express,  not  prepaid. 

LIFT  UP  THE  VOICE. 

A  Christmas  anthem.  Price,  postpaid,  lOcentseach; 
or,  (l  per  dozen. 

A  specimen  copy  of  each  of  the  above  mailed  for  SO 
cents  in  stamps. 

THE  SANTA  CLAUS  MAN. 

A  recitation  book  containing  recitations  all -for 
Christmas.  Price,  15  cents  each ,  postpaid. 

GOODENOUGH  &  W0GL0M  CO., 

122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


SURDAY-SCHGOL  LIBRARIES.  A  new  catalogue  mailed  at 
request,  with  very  low  prices.  The  latest  and 
most  popular  books,  endorsed  os  proper  for  Sunday 
school  libraries.  R.  B.  RIMS  4  COMPART,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS 


CANTATAS 

CAROLS 

SERVICES 


1893 


THE  WISE  MEN  FROM  THE  EAST.— A  new 

Christmas  cantata.  By  Dr.  W.  Howard  Doank. 
Songs,  dialogues,  recitations.  Only  a  few  rehear¬ 
sals  needed . . . 30  cents  by  mall. 

OUR  SAVIOUR-KING.— By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Lowry.  A  spleudia  musical  Christmas  service, 

new  this  season.  16  pages . ....5  cents  by  mall. 

THE  CROWNING  DAY.— A  service  with  new 
music  for  primary  classes.  By  Mrs.  Wilbur  F. 

Crafts  and  Hubert  P.  Main . 6  cents  by  mail. 

CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL  No.  84. -Contains  a 

variety  of  beautiful  carols . 4  cents  by  mall. 

Recitations  for  Christmas  Time  No.  4.— 

Choice,  fresh,  simple . 4  cents  by  moll. 

A  good  line  of  Octavo  Anthems  for  Choirs. 
Send  for  CATALOGUE  of  CHRISTMAS  CANTATAS,  etc. 

THE  BICLOvTa.  MAIN  CO., 

215  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  76  E.  9th  St,  New  York. 


CHRISTMAS  SERVICES. 

COLUMBIA'S  CHRISTMAS  QHIMES. 


Latest  and  best  By  J.  B.  Herbert. 

THE  JOYFUL  STORY. 

By  J.  B.  Herbert.  Price  of  each,  5  cents ;  or,  (4.01 
per  100.  Send  for  epeclmen  copies. 

The  S.  BRAiNARD’S  SONS  CO., 

CHICAGO. 


Christmas  Concert  Exerclsos. 

With  musloand  recitations.  Ages  of  Silence  Ended ; 
I.et  Earth  Receive  her  King;  The  Saviour  So  Long 
Foretold ;  Twenty  Centuries  Ago ;  The  Joy  of  Christ¬ 
mas-Tide ;  On  the  Night  the  Lord  was  Born,— all  by 
Marlon  West.  The  Story  of  the  Christ  Child,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sberwln. 

For  the  primary  department :  Tho  Christ  Child : 
Sweetest  Story  Ever  Told ;  Seeking  the  King;  Cradled 
In  a  Manger. 

Price,  6  centH  each ;  (4  per  hundred. 

Christmas  Concert  Book,  60  cents.  Christmas  Reci¬ 
tations,  16  cents. 

D.  NOYES  *  CO.,  Boston,  »mi, 


In 

Strange 

Pulpits 

A  preacher  will  welcome 
any  help  to  a  wise  choice  of 
congregational  hymns.  How 
may  he  know  what  hymns  are 
likely  to  be  familiar  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  strange  congre¬ 
gation  ? 

The  National  Hymn-Book, 
edited  by  Robert  Ellis  Thomp¬ 
son,  S.  T.  D.,  will  give  the 
needed  aid.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  little  book. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  to 
you  free  sample  pages  giving 
the  plan  of  the  book  in  full.  • 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES  &  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES. 


[Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  47. 


!  PUBLISHERS’  DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


ONE  COPY,  one  year . 81. 

Ouecopy,  five  years,  full  payment  in  advance,..  5.00 

TO  MINISTERS,  Missionaries,  and  Theological  Stu¬ 
dents,  81.00  a  year,  or  8-1-00  for  live  years,  full  payment 
In  advance. 

SCHOOL  CLUBS. 

Any  school  or  any  set  of  teachers,  or  of  scholars, 
will  be  supplied  wllli  as  many  cop  I G3  os  may  be  de¬ 
sired,  at  the  following  yearly  club  rates  : 

For  any  number  of  copies  (more  than  one)  mailed 
to  individual  addresses,  81.00  each. 

For  five  or  more  copies  hi  a  jtackagc  to  one  c.thlr 
00  cents  each.  A  package  thus  sent  Is  addressed  to 
one  /tenon  only,  and  no  names  cun  be  written  — 
printed  on  the  separate  papers. 

Tne  papers  for  a  club  may  be  ordered  sent  partly 
to  individual  addresses  at  81.00  each,  and  partly  In  a 
package  to  one  address,  a(  fifty  cents  eac-h,  when  so 
desired. 

The  papers  for  a  club  should  all  go  to  one  post-office, 
although  in  cases  where  &  portion  of  the  teachers  of  a 
school  get  their  mall  matter  from  one  post  -office,  and 
others  Tn  the  same  school,  get  theirs  from  another, 
the  papers  will  he  sent  accordingly..  This  applies  to 
package  clubs  nt  fifty  cents  per  copy,  to  the  extent 
that  large  packages  may  be  divided  Into  smaller 
packages  of  five  or  more  copies  each,  if  desired. 

FREE  COPIES.  One  free  copy,  additional,  will  be 
allowed  for  every  ten  copies  paid  for  Jn  a  club  of  either 
character.  The  free  copies  for  package  clubs  cannot 
well  be  sent  separately,  but  will  be  included  in  the 
package. 

Additions  may  he  made  at  any  time  to  a  club— such 
additional  subscriptions  to  expire  at  the  same  time 
with  the  club  as  originally  ordered,  and  the  rate  to  be 
the  proportionate  share  of  t  he  yearly  club  rate. 

Schools  that  are  open  (luring  only  a  portion  of  the 
year,  may  subscribe  nt  club  rates  for  such  a  length  of 
time  S3  the  capers  may  be  required. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  Subscribers  to  whom  the 
paper  is  mailed,  separately,  at  the  rnte  of  81.50  or  81-B0 
a  year,  eau  have  the  address  changed  at  any  time 
without  charge.  Members  of  package  clubs  do  not 
have  this  privilege,  but  can  have  a  copy  transferred 
from  a  package  to  a  separate  address  at  the  rate  of 
one  cent  per  week  for  the  unexplred  time  of  the  sub¬ 
scription,  when  it  has  over  six  months  to  run.  When 
It  has  but  six  months  or  less  to  run,  the  cost  to  change 
Is  twenty-live  cents  to  the  eiul  of  the  subscription.  If 
a  package  club  subscriber  intends  to  change  his. 
address  Tort  *  - 


weeks  only. 


copy,  ns  long  as  desired,  at  the  rate  of  three  cents 
per  week 

Subscribers  asking  to  have  the  direction  of  a  paper 
changed  should  be  careful  to  name,  not  only  the  poBt- 
office  to  which  they  wish  it  sent,  but  also  the  one  to 
which  it  has  been  sent.  All  addresses  should  Include 
both  county  and  state. 

If  a  club  subscription  is  renewed  by  some  other  per¬ 
son  than  the  or.e  who  sent  the  previous  subscription, 
such  person  will  oblige  the  publisher  by  stating  that 
the  club  he  subscribes  for  takes  the  place  of  the  one 
formed  last  year  by . 

The  paper  will  not  be  sent  to  any  subscriber  beyond 
the  time  paid  for.  unless  by  special  request.  The  pa¬ 
pers  for  a  club  will  invariably  be  discontinued  at  the 
expiration  of  the  subscription.  Renewals  should 
therefore  be  made  early. 

Enough  copies  of  any  one  Issue  of  the  paper  to  en¬ 
able  nil  the  teachers  of  a  school  to  examine  It,  will  be 
sent  free,  upon  application. 


- FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  will  be  sent  to  any  of  the 
countries  embraced  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union  at 
the  following  rates,  which  Include  postage  : 

One  copy,  one  yenr,  8  shillings. 

Two  or  more  copies,  one  year,  6  shillings  each. 

To  ministers  and  missionaries, 
for  one  or  more  copies,  6  shillings  each. 

To  secure  the  above  rates  for  two  or  more  copies,  the 
papers  must  be  ordered  at  one  time,  and  they  will  be 
gem  either  slnglv  to  the  Individual  addresses,  or  In  a 
- . - -o  one  address,  whichever  may  be  preferred 


package  to  one  addi 
bvthe  subscribers. 
For  Great  Britain 


_  _ t  Britain,  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 

ZTPaternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.,  will  receive  yearly 
or  half-yearly  subscriptions  at  the  above  rales,  the 
paper  to  be  mailed  direct  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
subscribers, 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1031  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
P.  O.  Box  1550. 


CHURCH  FURNISHINCS. 


Church,  Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews, 


GEO.  ».  SWAN, 

Successor  to  Baxter  C.  Swam, 
MANUFACTURER  OF 

CHURCH.  HALL,  and  LODGE 

FURNITURE 

In  greut  variety.  Pulpits,  pul¬ 
pit  chairs,  communion  and  altar 
tables,  3.  S.  teachers'  desks,  etc. 
Write  for  information  to 

240  South  Second  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  U.S.I. 


STERE0PTIC0NS. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS  and 

ACCESSORIES, SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

to  CHAS  BESLLERmaker2I8CENTRE  ST. 

NEW  YORK. 


FLAGS  AND  BANNERS. 
SISCO  BROS.,  Baltimore,  MU. 
Bend  fur  Illustrated  catalogue. 


For  washing  Dishes, 

there’s  nothing  like  Pearline. 
Why  don’t  you  begin  the 
use  of  it  in  that  way,  if 
you’re  one  of  the  timid 
sisters  who  still  think  that 
Pearline  “eats  the 
clothes?”  Then  you  can 
soak  things  in  it  for  a 

- - w - a  ^ year  or  two,  anci  test  it  in 

every  way,  until  you  become  convinced  that  Pearline  can  t 
do  any  harm.  But  it  won’t  eat  your  dishes,  that’s  sure.  It 
won’t  clog  up  the  sink  pipes,  either,  as  soap  does.  And 
that  cloudy  effect  that  you’ve  probably  noticed  on  cutelass 
and  china  when  it’s  washed  with  soap — that  won  t  be  trrere  if 
you  wash  it  with  Pearline. 

O  A  Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  you  “  this  is  as  good  as 
OCIIQ  or  “  the  same  as  Pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE— Pearline  is  never  peddled, 
v-.  «  and  if  your  grocer  sends  you  something  in  place  of,Pearhne  be 

it  Back  honest -send  it  back  «*  JAMES  PYl!E,  New  York. 


giving  Reunion 
of  the  Whole  Family. 

On  Thanksgiving  day  give  your  family  a  good  old- 
fashioned  dinner,  finishing  it  up  with  a  delicious 
Mince  Pie;  but  do  not  spend  days  of  work  and  worry 
over  the  mince  meat ;  just  send  to  your  grocer  for  a 
package  of  the 

MOME-SUCH 

- CONDENSED - 

niNCE  nEAT 

which  has  all  the  good  qualities,  but  none  of  the  hard 
|  work  of  the  best  home-made  article'.  Try  this  old- 
I  fashioned  luxury  made  by  new-fashionpd  skill.  Ask 
i  for  it  at  your  grocers,  or  send  1 2  cts.  for  full  size  pack- 
;  age  by  mail,  postpaid.  This  will  make  two  large  pies. 

:  MERRELL-SOULE  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
iiiiiimiiuiiiiiaiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiuiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiaiiaaiiiimmiimiHi1 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE 


FOR 

GENTLEMEN. 

Best  Calf  Shoe  In  the  World  for  the  Price. 

Fine  Calf  Dress  Shoes,  83.50,  64.00  and  85.00. 
Very  Stylish. 

Policemen's,  Farmers’  and  tetter  Carriers’  63.50 
r  Shoe.  Three  Soles,  Extension  Edge. 

62.50  and  62.00  Shoes  for  General  Wear,  Extra 
Value. 

Boys  mid  Youths  wear  the  62.00  and  61.75  School  Shoe. 

For  Ladles,  83.00,  82.50  and  82.00  Shoes.  Best  Dongola. 

W.  L.  Douglas  Shoes  are  made  of  the  best  material,  in  all 
the  latest  styles,  and  sold  by  shoe  dealers  everywhere. 

Po  You  Wear  Thom  1 

W.  L.  Douglas'  name  and  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom  before  they  leave  the  factory,  to 
!  protect  you  against  high  prices.  Doing  the  largest  advertised  shoe  business  in  the 
■world  we  are  contented  -with  a  small  profit,  knowing  that  the  extra-value  put  in  IV.  L,.  Douglas 
Shoes  -will  give  a  continuous  increase  to  our  business.  The  dealer  -who  sells  you  unstamped 
shoes  makes  the  price  to  suit  himself.  He  will  charge  you  from  $4  to  $5  a  jxiir  for 
shoes  of  the  same  quality  as  W.  X.  Douglas  $3  Shoe.  The  stamped  name  and  price 
system  is  the  best  for  you,  because  it  guarantees  full  value  by  the  manufacturer,  Jor  the  money 
paid,  and  saves  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  those  who  wear  IV.  L.  Douglas  Shoes. 

If  you  wish  to  economize  in  your  footwear  it  will  pay  you  to  examine  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoes 
when  next  in  need.  Sent  by  Mail,  Postage  Free,  when  dealers  cannot  supply  you.  Take 
no  substitute.  Send  for  Catalogue  with  full  instructions  how  to  order  by  mail. 

Address  W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Box  551,  Brockton,  Mag*. 


CHURCH  FURNISHINCS. 


BALLISTER 

M.F.G. 

OPTICIAN 

49NASSAUST 

JJEWYORK. 


home  instruction 

AMUSEMENT  ^ 

MSJXWBITrONS 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORK. 


^LoL5VbSc^£ 


LADIES 


[Get  your  Xmas  Gifts. 

HOW  ARE  YOUR 

CHINA  CLOSETS? 


Are  the  old  dishes  chipped  and  cracked,  and  un- 
8uited  to  setting  oil  a  spotless  tablecloth.  W e  will 
replenish  it  Fit  EE.  Why  drink  poor  teas  and 
coffees  and  ruin  your  health  ?  when  you  can  get  the 
best  at  carso  prices.  PREMIUMS  for  alL 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Bets,  Banquet  and  Hanging 
Lamps,  Watches,  Clocks,  Hu3lc  Boxes,  Cook  Books, 
Watch  Clocks,  Chenille  Tablo  Covers,  Caps  and 
Saucers,  Plates,  Knives  and  Forks.  Tumblers,  Gob¬ 
lets,  given  to  Club  Agents.  GOOD  INCOMES 
made  by  getting  orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas, 
Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and  Spleen.  3^  lbs.  fine 
tens  by  mall  or  express  for  82.00,  Cliarses  paid. 

Beautiful  Panel,  entitled  “Baby’s  First  Christ¬ 
inas. ”  (size  14x281nches)  FREE  to  all  Patrons.  For 
full  particulars,  prices,  terms  and  Premium  lists,  ad¬ 
dress  THEGREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

P.O.Box  289.  31  &  33  Vesey  Street,  N.  Y. 


IMACIC  LANTERNS1 


I.  B.  COLT  &  CO.,  New  York,  Manufacturer*, 

^atalogue^nd^nformatioi^ree^^^ 


Banners  for  sunday-schools. 

I  81.50  to  810.  Silk  ormeflno.  Iron  Uunatr 
8tondi,  75o.  Send  for  lllus.  price-list. 

C.  A.  UABT  A  CO..  133  N,  34  «(.,  Phil*.,  Pa. 


PULPIT  FURNITURE. 


THE  JUDGES  Z 

WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION 

Have  made  the 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 

(Medals  and  Diplomas)  to 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 

On  each  of  the  following  named  artlclear 


BREAKFAST  COCOA,  .  . 


Premium  No.  1,  Chocolate,  .  • 


Vanilla  Chocolate,  . 


German  Sweet  Chocolate,  .  • 


Cocoa  Butter. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS 


jous 

..  iCHOCOV-t^ 

IJTGueatest  Inventiom 

fJ*—  OF  THE  ACE 

Ik  EVERY  FAMILY  SHOULD  HAVE  (7  — 

'  r°WQERED  Affo  pu  CTS  pLCcAtf  T|M 

TEPHEN  F.-W4TVHAN  8  SOU 

JHVEHTORS  AND  SOLE  MAIJUE-' S'3. 
PRlLflOELPHlA  EA» 


U/irr  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  OD 
Wirt  IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

5  Cfl  Burth.  Oxford  ImproTtd  SINGER  S«w 
J'OU  lBf  JUchlno,  with  a  comploto  ki  or«t- 

mtab  «qd  juinuiMd  for  10  txan  Sblppo-1  mr- 
rt  oq  30  day.'  trial.  Ao  money  rrolitrra  in  ad- 
76,000  now  la  um.  World'.  Fair  Mod»l  „uW. 
oai  (utorr.  UTQ  dealer.'  and  Kent.'  pro6t. 
.  to-d»T  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  Mfg.  Co.,  342  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  11L 


CHURCH  FURNISHINCS. 


New  York,  Nov.  10. 1893. 

Mr.  I.  P.  Frixk, 

551  Pearl  Street, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir  : 

The  two  reflectors  which  yon  put  lu  the  Hope 
Church  have  now  been  In  use  six  months,  and  we 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  test  their  value.  I  can 
truthfully  sny  they  give  unbounded  satisfaction. 
Their  handsome  appearance  adds  much  to  the  furnish- 
ing-of  the  building  ;  but  their  real  value  lies  in  their 
economy  In  the  consumption  of  gas,  and  in  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  a  mellow  and  pleasant  light  throughout  the 
entire  building.  I  have  found  from  a  practical  ex¬ 
perience  with  all  methods,  that  the  lighting  of  a  build¬ 
ing  from  a  central  reflector  is  vastly  superior  to  any 
other  method,  and  I  believe  yours  Is  the  best  reflector 
made.  You  may  make  any  use  that  you  chooseof  this 
testimony,  which  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  seeking  the  best  results  possible  In  the  lighting  of 
their  church.  Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  Hartley, 
Pastor  of  Hope  Baptist  Church. 


Stereopticons 

AND 

LANTERN  SHOES, 

"SCHOOL.” 

THE  SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
THE  CHURCH. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

mcintosh  battery  and  optical  co.,  Chicago. 


1HE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENT  MANUFACTURING 

GHURGH  BELLS 

PUREST  BELL  METAL,  (COFPEB  AND  TIN.) 
Send  for  Price  and  Catalogue. 

McBHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY.  BALTIMORE,  Ml*. 


DELLS 


/BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

PTUK  VASDDZES  &  TIFT  CO.,  1  B«t  injot  Copp«r 
V  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  U.  8.  A-  J  u»d  B.  lndl»  Tto- 
L  CHURCH  BElli  PEALS  ARO  CHIMES.  J 
it  Price  &  Terns  Free.  SsUifUtloa  0  on u>  teed. 


Recommended  by  Physicians 


r 


November  25, 1893.] 
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If  you  look  at  a  dozen  com¬ 
mon  lamp-chimneys,  and  then 
at  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  or 
“pearl  glass,”  you  will  see 
the  differences — all  but  one — 
they  break  from  heat ;  these 
don’t  ;  you  can’t  see  that. 

Common  glass  is  misty,  milky,  dusty;  you 
can’t  see  through  it;  Macbeth’s  is  clear. 

Tough,  clear  glass  is  worth  fine  work;  and  a 
perfect  chimney  of  fine  tough  glass  is  worth  a 
hundred  such  as  you  hear,  pop,  clash  on  the  least 
provocation. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co. 


STRANGE  That  you  let 
new  leather  get  old  for 
want  of  Vacuum  Leather  Oil; 
25c,  and  your  monev  back  if 
you  want  it. 

Patent  lambskin -with -wool -on 
swob  and  book — How  to  Take  Care 
of  Leather — both  free  at  the  store. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BUY  BEAUTIFUL  LAMPS  FOR  GIFTS 

With-  Exquisite 
Shades. 

Buy  the  new  lamp 

The  “Miller,” 

(Patented  1693). 

It  has  no  equal— is  per¬ 
fect  in  every  respect. 

Every  lamp  war¬ 
ranted. 

We  make  .styles  Tor 
home,  office,  store, 
factocy.church,  etc. 

Over  one  thousand  va¬ 
rieties  to  select  from. 

Insist  on  having  The 
“  Miller  ”  lamp 
from  dealers. 

TFe  mall  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  out  of  city  on 
application. 

alactpred  and  (pr 

Bind  WJI91  *  fef 

(Est’d  1844), 

10&1  ‘i  College  PI.,  bet.  Park  PI.  &  Barclay  St.,N.Y, 
In  Boston  at  63  Pearl  St.  Factories  at  Meriden,  Ct, 


ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS 


FOB 

VARICOSE  VEINS,  WEAK  KNEES  AND 
ANKLES,  LAME  AND  SWOLLEN  JOINTS. 

We  ore  the  only  manufacturers 
in  the  world  that  make  a  perfectly  solid 

SEAMLESS  HEEL  ELASTIC  STOCKING 
which  will  neither  rip  nor  chafe.  Tbo 
old  style  Is  sure  to.  For  dally  comfort 
x 

SEAMLESS  HEEL. 

We  can  save  you  50  per  cent,  by 
ordering  direct  frcm  ns.  and  the  goods 
being  newly  made  (to  your  measure)  will 
last  much  longer.  Send  address  on  postal 
card  and  we  will  mall  to  you  diagrams  for 
Belfrineasuring.  also  price  list. 

CURTIS  &  SPINDELL, 

Elastic  Weavers,  Lynn,  Mass. 


O’NEILLS, 

6tli  Avenue,  20tli  to  21*1  Street,  RcwTorb. 


Wear  the  KNICKERBOCKER  Shoulder  Brace 
and  Suspender  combined.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  81.00  per  pair  plain,  or  81.50 
silk-faced.  Send  chest  measure.  Address, 

Knickerbocker  brace  co.,  Easton,  Pa. 


v^ffiifJ.RURLINGTON  “STAY-ON,” 

Aik  d Ciler  or  writs  8#  Burlington  Blanket  Co, Burlington,  WU. 


$3.50 


6  SOLID  SILVER 
TEA  SPOONS 

3  cents  per  letter  extra  for  engraving. 
The  most  beautiful  pattern  made. 
Sent  by  insured  mail  (guaranteeing  de¬ 
livery)  for  10  cents  extra,  or  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval,  if  desired. 

1URRI.VOTO.V  A  CO..  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SCHOOL  DRILL  GUNS.  Cheap ! 

Durable  and  excel¬ 
lent  finish,  especial¬ 
ly  manufactured  for 
this  purpose. 

Apply  to 

A.Schoenhut&Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOYS’  BRICADE 

HUNS.  SWORDS,  EaviPHEXTS,  etc.  Best 
for  least  money.  Send  for  circular.  ' 
Fbamcis  Ban  Kill  han,  27  Front  Street,  New  York. 


"The  melancholy  days  have  come, 
The  saddest  of  the  year,” 

When  from  doraestio  scenes  a  man 
Will  quickly  disappear; 

For  lo !  around  his  Humble  home 
Houeecleanlng  waxeth  rife, 


And  brooms,  and  mops  and  kindred 
Absorb  his  wedded  wife;  [things 
But  he’ll  return  at  eventide 
And  sweetly  smile  we  trust. 

If  In  her  work  his  busy  spouse 

Will  use  Fairbanks  GOLD  DUST. 


wist  powder 


Makes  radical  change  In  a  household  by  making. work  easier, 
shorter  and  less  expensive.  Try  It  in  yours.  Sold  every  where. 

4-  lbs.  for  25  cents. 

Made  only  by  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  A  CO.,  CHICAGO, 

St  Louis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Montreal. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Chautauqua 

household  word.  It  standa  for  self-education  at 

home.  Parents nnd  children  olten  drift  apart,  as  the  . 

latter  make  rapid  mental  progress.  Systematic 

Literary  and  Scientific 

reading  prevents  such  separation.  The  majority  of 
the  210,000  members  arebet  ween  thirty  and  fprty  years. 
“  Education  ends  only  with  life.”  Here  la  a  definite 
plan  for  you.  Join  the  great 

Circle. 

Write  for  detailed  plans  to 

JOHN  H.  VINCENT, 

Drawer  194.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Books  by  H.  Clay  Trumbull. 

Friendship  the  Master-Passion.  tory  of  friendship,  and  its  place  as 

a  force  in  the  world.  413  pages  (7X9&  inches),  richly  bound  In  cloth  and  enclosed  in  a  box.  Price,  $3. 


The  Knightly  Soldier.  revised  edition.  323  pages  (s^X8  inches),  illustrated. 

Price,  gi.eo.  This  is  the  life-story  of  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen  ol  the  test  student-soldier  ofthe 
Union.  Jus  J  *‘~“l  '' 


associations. 


t  the  book  for  wide-awake  young  men,  for  Sunday-school  libraries  and  for  young  n 


TM,—  D|nA4  rnirnnnnf  An  examination  of  a  primitive  rite,  and  its  bearings  on 

1  ne  DlOOQ  COVenallL.  Scripture.  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  theological 
treatise,  but  it  presents  primitive  facts  by  which  theological  opinions  must  De  tested.  A  book  of  390 
pages  (5#X8}4  inches).  Price,  $2. 


The  importance  and  probable  site  of  Kadesh-barnca,  with  a  story 


c  Wanderings.  478  puges  17J4X9  “ 


A  Lie  Never  Justifiable. 


study  in  ethics.  Dr.  Trumbull  proves  his 
thesis  by  a  carelul  and  vigorous  treatment  of  the 
duty  of  veracity,  and  of  the  sin  of  lying,  in  the  light  of  Bible  teachings,  of  the  moral  sense  of  mankind, 
and  of  centuries  of  discussion.  A  book  of  250  pages  (4X7  inches),  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top.  Just 
published.  Price,  $1. 


Hints  on  Child-Training. 

dren.  31 1  pages  (s'AXg'A  inches).  Price,  $1. 


Teaching  and  Teachers. 

book  on  Sunday-school  teaching. 


A  Model  Superintendent. 

It  is  an  object  lesson,  showing  how  a  good  superintendent  actually  did  his  work.  Bound  in  cloth,  with 
a  fine  steel  portrait  of  Mr.  Haven.  188  pages  (s}iX7’A  inches).  Price,  $1. 


Yale  Lectures  on  the  Sunday-School.  Its  Origin,  Mission, 

*■  '  '  . s.  The  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  before  Yale  Divinity  School  for  1888.  415 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  $1. '50. 


Principles  and  Practice.  volume  complete  in  itself.'  These  essays  in  the 

realm  of  character  and  of  conduct  deal  with  fundamental  principles  in  their  application  to  the  affairs 
‘  'ery-day  life.  200  pages  per  book  (4W  x6kt  inches),  tastefully  bound  in  cloth,  and  enclosed  in  a 
Price,  $2.50  a  set,  or  fifty  cents  a  volume  for  less  than  a  set. 


Two  Northfield  Sermons. 


These  sermons  were  delivered  before  the  conferences  of  college  students  at  Northfield.  Their  practical 
lessons  bear  directly  on  present  duty,  and  are  an  incitement  to  high  endeavor  in  inanly  living.  In  one 
volume  of  53  pages  (s'AX7A  inches).  Price,  3p  cents. 


Light  on  the  Story  of  Jonah.  covenes  are  here  brought  to  bear  upon 

the  Book  of  Jonah.  The  book  can  be  read  to  advantage  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  truth  of  tba 
Bible  story.  19  pages,  with  illustrations  (s)4X7}£  inches).  Price,  20  cents. 


The  Ten  Commandments  as  a  Covenant  of  Love. 

A  new  view  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  light  of  Oriental  methods  of  thought  and  manner  of 
speech.  38  pages  (5^X7^  inches).  Price,  25  cents. 

For  sale  by  booksellers,  or  mailed,  postpaid,  by  the  publishers. 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES  &  CO.,  1031  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“  DO  NOT  STAMMER.” 

Refer  to  Hon.  John  Wonamaker,  ex-Post- 
maater-General,  Hon.  George  W.  Childs, 
proprietor  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Pro-  i 
lessor  Horatio  Wood,  M.D..  I.L.D.,  Unlver-  i 
slty  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  I).  Wattles  , 
&  Co.  Send  for  64-page  pamphlet,  free,  to 
EDWIN  S.  JOHNSTON’S  Instltnlc, 

1033  Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Boston  stamhering  institute  and 

TRAINING-SCHOOL.  Always  open.  Rich 
and  poor  welcome.  41  Tremont  Street.  Boston. Mass, 

AMERICAN  FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OFFICE,  COMPANY’S  BUILDING, 

308  and  310  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


OH  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 


mmsjMP 

FA4K  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  A  TRIAL  BOX  OF 

A-C0RN  SALVE, 


CASH  CAPITA!,, . 8500,000.00 

Reserve  for  Rcinsurnuco  and 

all  otlier  claims . . 2,541,873,61 

Surplus  over  all  I, labilities, .  141,428.96 

TOTAL  ASSETS.  JAN.  I,  1803. 

$3,183,302.47. 

TH03.  H.  MONTGOMERY,  President. 

CHAS.  P.  PEROT,  Vice-President. 

RICH  A  HI)  MA  RIS,  Sec.  and  Treat. 
WM.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Asst.  Sec. 

WM.  J.  DAWSON,  Sec.  Agency  DepU 
III  HECTORS  I 

Thos.  H.  Montgomery,  Charles  P.  Perot, 

Israel  Morris,  Jos.  K  Gillingham. 

Pemberton  S.  Hutchinson,  Charles  S.  Whelen, 

Alexander  Biddle,  Edward  F.Beale.Jr., 

John  S.  Gerhard. 


.... .  .....v  Farm  Loans. 

__  .  HIGHEST  SA  PS  INTEREST. 

(J'  O  AddreBS,  TACOMA  IKVESTUENT  tft., t*Mms.W«Uu 

1TQT  DADPAINQ  EVER  GIVER  In  oranne  groves, 
(Lul  DMKuMlild  houses,  city  lots,  and  unlm- 
I  provedland.  Call  on  or  address 

11.  ,V.  DE  LAND,  De  Land,  Florida. 


SPREADING  CHRISTIANITY. 


HAKE 

MONEY  _ _  _ _ _ _ 

Rev.  Tindley  of  Worcester  Co.,Md.,is  selling  the  new 
book  “THE  STORY  OF  OUR  CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY.”  In  t>  hours  he  sold  V5  copies.  Mr. 
Bessman  of  N.  Y.  sold  4  copies  In  2  hours.  350  new 
Illustrations.  Wars,  trials,  and  victories  of  Christiana 
of  all  times.  Benjamin  Harrison  wrote  a  chapter  on 
Christian  Liberty  and  Charity  for  It.  We  want  men 
and  women  everywheretotaketheagency.  No  capital 
or  experience  required.  Write  its,  and  see  our  terms. 

PEERLESS  PUB.  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LET  PRICES  TALK ! 


FRANKLIN  SQUARE  BIBLE  HOUSE, 

45,  47,  49,  51  N.  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY  , 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  New  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  Agents  making  $50  per  week. 
Monroe  Eraser  M’f’g  Co.,  K  1133,  LaCrosse,  Wla. 


CAN  BE  MADE 

U  monthly,  working  for 
’ubllshera,  Richmond,  Va. 


American  Graphite 

asawr  s.wf.] 

' 

iHE  RELIABLE  HATCHER. 

No  Better  IncubaterMade. 
Hundred  of  testimonials.  Made 
of  best  material  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Easily  operated.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Seud  4  cents 
stamps  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Reliable  Incubator  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 


UN  EQUALED  FOR  SMOOTH.  TOUGH  LEAD. 

If  not  familiar  with  them,  mention  The  Sunday 
School  Times,  and  send  18  cents  for  samples  worth 
double  the  money. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.. 

_ JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

CHEAP  PRINTING^ 

83  PRESS  prints  cards,  etc.  Circular 

Bress,  $8.  Small  newspaper  size,  ?44. 

reat  money  maker  and  saver.  All  easy, 
printed  rules.  Write  for  catalogue, 
presses,  type,  paper,  etc.  to  factory, 

Kelsey  A  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA 

AWARDED 

Bushnell’s  Perfect  Letter  Copying  Books 

At  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  No  press  re¬ 
quired.  All  stationers  sell  them. 


FOR  6 
CENTS 


We,  will  send  you  our  com¬ 
plete  samples  of  wrltln» 
paper,  representing  over  2! 
varieties. 

SAMUEL  WARD  CQ.. Boston. 


In  ordering  goods,  or  in  making  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  anything  advertised  in 
this  paper,  you  will  oblige  the  publishers, 
as  well  as  the  advertiser,  by  stating  that 
you  saw  the  advertisement  in  The  Sunday 
School  Times. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES. 


[November  25, 1893. 


Harper’s  Periodicals  for  1894. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE. 

Some  of  the  Attractions  for  the  Coining  Year: 

Stories  of  the.Wild  West.  By  Owen  Wister. 

Articles  on  1  ndia.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Edwin  Lord  W eeks. 
Parisian  Sketches.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

The  Japanese  Seasons.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Parsons. 
Russian  and  German  Articles.  By  Poultney  Bigelow. 

Mexican  Papers.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington. 
Rome  in  Africa.  By  William  Sharp. 

Vignettes  of  Manhattan.  By  Brander  Matthews. 

Scientific  Contributions.  By  St.  George  Mivart. 

Dramatic  Sketches  of  the  French  Revolution. 

By  William  McLennan. 
Athletic  Sports  :  ■  Special  Illustrated  Articles. 

TWO  STRIKING  SERIALS : 

Trilby.*  Written  and  Illustrated  by  George  du  Maurier. 

The  Golden  House.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

William  Dean  Howells’s  Literary  Reminiscences. 

Abbey’s  Illustrations  to  the  Come¬ 
dies  of  Shakespeare. 

SHORT  STORIES 

By  the  foremost  writers,  including 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  Mary 
E.  Wilkins,  George  A.  Hibbard, 

Thos.  Nelson  Page,  Constance 
Fenimore  Woolson,  Ruth  Mc- 
Enery  Stuart,  etc. 

Subscription,  $4.00  a  Year. 


Harper’s  Bazar. 

EXCLUSIVE  FASHIONS 

FROM 

Paris,  Berlin,  New  York. 

WORTH  DESIGNS, 

Specially  drawn  and  engraved  for  the 
Bazar,  in  Paris. 

PATTERN  SUPPLEMENTS, 

Indispensable  alike  to  the  Modiste  and  the  Home  Dressmaker. 
ENTERTAINING  SERIALS, 

BY 

WILLI  AH  E1LACK  and  WALTER  BESANT. 

ESSAYS  AND  SOCIAL  CHATS, 

BY 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Agnes  Bailey  Ormsbee,  Helen  Watterson, 

Katharine  Deforest,  William  Elliot  Griffis,  Christine  Terhune  Herriok. 

Marion  Harland,  Charles  F.  Thwing, 

AMATEUR  THEATRICALS.  COOKING  AND  SERVING. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A  JOURNAL  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES 

On  subjects  of  public  interest  will  be  contributed  to  the  Weekly  by  the 
writers  best  qualified  to  discuss  them.  During  1893  among  such  contribu¬ 
tors  were  numbered  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  F.  R.  Coudert,  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  Senator  Wolcott,  Congressman  Warner, 
G.W.  Childs, Joseph  H.  Choate,  EmilioCastelar,  Prof.  Taussig, 
of  Harvard  University,  and  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely. 

A  Serial  by  MARY  E.  WILKINS 
Will  appear  during  the  year. 

PUBLIC  EVENTS  I  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

Described  and  illustrated,  I 


News  and  Notes. 


W.  T.  Smedley, 
Howard  Pyle, 

T.  de  Thulstrup, 
Victor  Perard, 
H.  M.  Wilder, 


SUPERB  ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY 

A.  B.  Frost, 

C.  S.  Reinhart, 

W.  H.  Hyde, 

R.  F.  Zogbaum, 

E.  W.  Kemble, 


Frederic  Remington, 
Albert  E.  Sterner, 
Charles  Graham, 

P.  S.  Newell, 
and  others. 


“AMATEUR  SPORT,” 

“THIS  BUSY  WORLD,” 

“MUSIC  AND  DRAMA,” 
PORTRAITS. 

SHORT  STORIES,  by  such  writers  as 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  A.  Conan  Doyle, 
Walter  Besant,  Miss  Murfree,  John  Kendrick 
Bangs,  Will  Carleton,  T.  A.  Janvier,  Brander 
Matthews,  Howard  Pyle,  and  Eva  Wilder 
MoGlasson. 

Subscription,  $4.00  a  Year. 


Harper’s  Ye 


SERIAL  STORIES. 

Cadet  Day  s,  a  story  about  Corporal  Pops, 
by  Capt.  Charles  King,  U.S.  A. 
A  New  “  Partner”  Series,  Tales  of  the 
West  and  Northwest,  by  Kirk 
M  unroe. 

One  Little  Creole  Girl,  Queer  Life  in 
New  Orleans,  by  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart. 

Across  the  Range,  Running  Over  with  Adventures, 

by  James  Otis, 

Captured  by  the  Navajoes,  A  Tale  of  War  and  Peace, 

by  Capt.  C.  A.  Curtis. 


PLAYS  AND  COMEDIES  BY 

Fannie  Aymar  Matthews, 

Grace  L.  Furniss, 

Rosemary  Baum,  and 

W.  G.  Van  Tassel  Sutphen. 


PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  BY 

Anne  F,  Springsteed, 

Mary  Stuart  Smith, 

Eliza  R.  Parker, 

Mary  J.  Safford,  and  others. 


Out-Door  Sports  and  ln-Door  Games. 

MTJSIC  AND  ART :  Bright  papers  by  the  best  writers. 

EMBROIDERY  AND  NEEDLEWORK :  By  Candaoe  Wheeler 

and  Mary  C.  Hungerford. 

COFFEE  AND  REPARTEE  :  By  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

WOMEN’S  CLUBS:  Informing  and  thoughtful  artioles. 

CHARMING  SHORT  STORIES. 

BY 

Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Louise  Stockton,  Bessie  Chandler,  Marie  Louise  Pool,  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart,  Harriet  Presoott  Spofford,  Dora  Read  Goodale,  and  others. 


Subscription,  $4.00  a  Year. 


STORIES  FOR  BOYS. 

Vonkitts’s  Stratagem, 

by  Roger  Starbuck. 
Jasper  Felton's  Reward, 

by  Wm.  Murray  Graydon. 
An  Angel  with  Lots  o'  Nerve, 

by  John  Jameson  Gibson. 

Number  100, 

by  William  Drysdale. 

TRUE  TALES  OF  DARING. 

Captured  by  Arabs. 

Kidnapped  Sailors. 

A  Duel  with  Harpoons. 

Held  Captive  by  Savages. 

A  Desperate  Fight. 


STORIES  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Clown’s  Little  Boy, 

by  Sophie  Swett. 
Through  Fire  and  Smoke, 

by  W.  Thomson. 
A  Cirous  in  the  Country, 

by  John  Gilmer  Speed. 
Old  Jeremiah  Haddam’s  Whim, 

by  Henry  Clement  Holmes*. 

EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A  Portrait  Reception. 

Our  Country. 

An  Evening  with  V. 

Farm  Legends. 

Hints  for  Young  Entertainers. 


OTHER  ATTRACTIONS  : 

Christmas  and  other  extras,  which  y contain  complete  stories,  illustrated, 
and  are  free  to  all  subscribers;  special  Holiday  Numbers  ;  portraits  of  Long¬ 
fellow  and  Irving,  superbly  engraved  and  printed  on  paper  suitable  for  framing ; 
Worth  While  Prizes,  for  needlework,  pen  drawing,  handicraft,  etc.,  valued  at 
from  50  cents  to  $100  each,  in  cash  ;  and  the  Round  Table,  to  which  belong 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  “  Knights  ”  and  “  Ladies.” 

Subscription  $2.00  a  Year. 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Postage  free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  States ,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  Booksellers  and  Postmasters  finally  receive  subscriptions, 
direct  to  the  publishers  should  be  accompanied  by  Post-office  Money  Order  or  Draft 
subscriptions  will  begin  with  the  current  number. 


When  no  time  is  specified, 


Subscriptions  sent 


publishers  will  refuud  lo  subscribers  any  money  ibat  tbsy  loss  thereby. 


it  of  u  party  not  having  good  commercial  credit  be  Inadvertently  Inserted, 


October  4,  1S84. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 
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THE  MESSIAH  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

Jesus  is  the  Messiah  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy.  This  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus  him¬ 
self.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists. 

Jesus  explained  to  His  disciples,  after  His 
resurrection,  that  His  sufferings,  death,  and 
resurrection  were  in  fulfillment  of  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  precious 
words  of  Jesus,  interpreting  Old  Testament 
prophecy  to  His  disciples,  and  showing  how 
far  they  were  fulfilled  in  Him,  have  not  been 
given  to  us.  Doubtless,  however,  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  His  instruction  has  been  preserved,  at 
least  in  part,  in  the  statements  of  the  Gospels 
on  this  subject.  In  their  light  we  propose  to 
inquire  respecting  the  Messiah  of  the  Gospels. 

(1)  The  first  Messianic  ideal  with  which 
Jesus  was  confronted  was  the  Day  of  Yahwefc. 
This  was  the  ideal  of  John  the  Baptist.  This 
was  also  the  Messianic  conception  most  prom¬ 
inent  to  the  Jews  of  the  time  .of  Jesus.  What, 
then,  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  it? 
He  takes  it  up  into  His  own  predictions  and 
makes  it  the  ultimate  goal  of  His  prophecy. 
He  did  not  fulfill  during  His  earthly  life  any 
portion  of  this  ideal,  but  refers  it  all  to  the 
future.  He  is  a  prophet  of  the  day  of  Yafa- 
weh,  just  as  were  all  the  prophets  who  pre¬ 
ceded  Him.  He  predicts  that  it  is  near,  that 
it  is  impending,  but  knows  not  the  day  or  the 
hour.  The  prophets  in  turn  had  predicted  the 
day  of  Yahweh  in  connection  with  a  judgment 
scene,  usually  of  some  particular  nation,  but 
sometimes,  in  later  prophecy,  of  all  nations. 
Jesus  pursues  both  methods.  In  His  greater 
Apocalypse  He  connects  the  judgment  day 
with  a  judgment  of  Jerusalem  ;  in  His  predic¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  judgment  and  in  His  lesser 
Apocalypse,  He  makes  it  a  universal  judg¬ 
ment.  In  the  Gospel  of  John  it  is  preceded  by 
a  universal  resurrection  of  the  dead.  In  two 
respects  Jesus  adds  important  features  to  the 
Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  day  of  Yahweh  : 

(а)  The  Son  of  Man  is  the  Judge.  The  Son  of 
Man  coming  on  the  clouds,  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypses  of  Daniel  and  of  Enoch,  takes  part  in 
the  judgment,  but  God  himself  executes  judg¬ 
ment.  In  the  predictions  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
Man  comes  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  on  a 
throne  of  power,  with  the  holy  angels,  and 
executes  judgment  Himself.  God,  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Father,  does  not  seem  to  be  present  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  Messiah  in  any  of  His 
judgment  scenes.  All  the  authority  of  judg¬ 
ment  has  been  given  over  to  the  Son  of  Man. 

(б)  The  judgment  is  not  so  much  a  judgment 
of  enemies,  and  is  therefore  not  described  in 
scenes  of  battle  and  strife.  It  is  distinctly  a 
judgment  of  servants,  and  that  not  civil  or 
theocratic,  not  national  or  social,  but  moral 
and  individual ;  every  man  according  to  his 
works— whether  he  has  done  the  will  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  whether  he  is  righteous, 
whether  he  has  done  deeds  of  kindness.  The 
decision  of  the  judgment  is  a  final  condemna¬ 
tion  and  rejection  of  the  wicked,  and  a  rec¬ 
ognition  and  reward  of  the  righteous.  The 
final  punishment  does  not  go  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  Jewish  opinion  of  the  time,  and  is  pro¬ 
portioned  to  guilt.  The  wicked  are  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  glory,  and  Gehenna, 
with  its  rotting,  burning  carcasses,  furnishes 
the  imagery  of  their  terrible  condition ;  or 
else  the  darkness  of  those  excluded  from  the 
lighted  palace  and  its  bridal  feast.  The  re¬ 
wards  of  the  righteous  are  blessings  in  the 
kingdom  of  glory  proportioned  to  their  ser¬ 
vices.  (c)  The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  connect  an  outpouring  of  the  divine 
Spirit  with  the  day  of  Yahweh.  Jesus  en¬ 
larges  upon  that  conception.  He  represents 
that  there  will  be  an  age  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit ;  that 
the  Apostles  will  be  guided  into  all  the  truth 


by  the  Paraclete ;  that  there  will  be  an  age  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  the  Apostles  were  to 
wait  for  the  Spirit  from  heaven  before  they 
began  their  ministry.  Thus  the  day  of  Yah¬ 
weh  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  day  which  be¬ 
gins  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  which  ends  with  the  royal  judgment. 

(2)  The  Messianic  idea  of  the  Advent  of 
Yahweh  is  connected  with  the  holy  temple 
and  the  holy  city  which  He  is  to  inhabit  and 
render  glorious.  Such  an  advent  was  longed 
for  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Jesus  does  not  point  forward  to  such  an 
Advent  of  Yahweh,  but  attaches  this  Messianic 
idea  to  His  own  advent.  In  the  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy  it  is  represented  that  there  was  a 
theophany  at  the  conception  of  Jesus  and  an¬ 
other  theophany  at  His  birth.  The  Gospels 
tell  us  of  theophanies  at  His  baptism,  at  His 
transfiguration,  at  His  death,  and  at  His 
resurrection.  But  the  theophanies  of  the 
transfiguration  and  resurrection  are  associated 
with  (Jhristophanies,  or  the  shining  forth  of 
the  glory  of  Christ  himself.  These  culminate 
in  the  ascension  of  the  Messiah  to  heaven. 

All  these  theophanies  and  Chrisfcophanies 
raise  the  question  whether  there  was  not  a 
divine  advent  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the 
Messiah  himself,  whether  the  theophany  did 
not  reach  its  goal  in  the  New  Testament  times 
in  the  Christophany.  That  is  certainly  the 
representation  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  in 
which  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  Son  of 
Man  from  heaven,  who  came  forth  from  the 
Father  in  heaven  to  do  His  work  in  the 
world,  and  who  will  return  to  the  Father. 
Jesus  claims  preexistence  with  God  prior  to 
Abraham  and  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
world.  He  claims  to  be  equal  with  God,  and 
to  have  the  authority  of  life  and  death,  and 
of  judgment.  He  accepts  recognition  as  God. 
If  ail  this  is  true,  then  the  coming  of  Jefcus  into 
the  world  was  a  divine  advent  to  the  world. 

Even  in  the  synoptic  Gospels  Jesus  claims  to 
be  the  Cornerstone  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  John  to  be  the 
Temple  of  God.  The  cornerstone  will  be  re¬ 
jected,  but  it  will  become  the  head  of  the 
corner.  The  temple  will  be  destroyed,  but  in 
three  days  it  will  be  raised  up  to  bs  the  ever- 
living  temple  of  God.  The  Gospel  of  John 
connects  the  advent  of  God  the  Father  with 
the  advent  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit  to  in¬ 
habit  the  faithful  disciple.  It  knows  of  no 
other  advent  of  God  the  Father. 

(3)  Old  Testament  prophecy  represents  that 
God,  at  His  advent,  is  Father,  Husband,  and 
Shepherd.  Jesus  leaves  out  of  His  Messianic 
ideal  altogether  the  conception  of  marriage, 
but  He  uses  the  ideals  of  Father  and  Shep¬ 
herd.  The  ideal  of  the  Father  He  never  ap¬ 
plies  to  Himself.  He  applies  it  to  God  the 
Father  in  a  higher  and  in  a  more  distinctive 
sense.  The  conception  of  the  Father  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  Messiah,  a  familiar  ideal  of 
the  Old  Testament,  now  rises  to  the  Father  of 
each  and  every  individual  who  enters  into  the 
new  relationship  of  sonship  revealed  to  the 
world  by  Jesus,  the  Messiah.  Jesus  taught 
the  near  presence  of  the  Heavenly  Father  to 
all  the  children  of  God.  This  ideal,  therefore, 
is  realized  specifically  in  Jesus,  who  as  the 
Messiah  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messianic 
Father,  and  in  all  the  disciples  of  Jesus  who 
become  by  their  discipleship  children  of  the 
Heavenly  Father. 

The  ideal  of  the  Shepherd  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  Messianic 
King,  and  sometimes  to  Yahweh.  There  is  no 
use  by  Jesus  or  by  the  evangelists  of  any  of 
those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where 
Yahweh  is  the  Shepherd.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jesus  never  attaches  the  idea  of  the  Shepherd 
to  the  Heavenly  Father.  We  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  determine  what  use  He  would  make  of 


the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  relating  to 
the  divine  Shepherd.  But,  in  the  royal  judg¬ 
ment  scene  of  Matthew,  the  Son  of  Man  as  a 
Shepherd  divides  Bheep  and  goats;  and  Jesus 
represents  that  He,  as  the  Son  of  Man  from 
heaven,  is  the  good  Shepherd  who  has  author¬ 
ity  over  His  own  life  and  death.  Thus  He  en¬ 
larges  the  conception  of  the  Messianic  Shep¬ 
herd  beyond  the  Old  Testament  representations 
as  to  the  Messianic  King,  and  in  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  attaches  it  to  the  final  Judge,  the 
Son  of  God  from  heaven ;  and  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  to  the  Good  Shepherd  who  will  shepherd 
His  sheep  until  all  have  been  redeemed  in  one 
holy  flock. 

(4)  The  Messianic  ideal  of  the  Holy  Land  is 
very  pi  eminent  in  the  Old  Testament.  Jesus 
seems  to  ignore  it.  He  may  have  had  it  in 
mind  in  the  beatitude  of  the  meek,  but  it  is 
improbable  that  this  would  be  the  only 
passage.  The  regeneration,  of  the  times  of 
reward  predicted  in  Matthew,  might  be  thought 
of  as  a  similar  ideal,  but  this  regeneration 
does  not  seem  to  involve  a  regeneration  of  the 
holy  land,  or  of  the  earth  as  an  abode  of  the 
i-edeemed. 

(5)  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Messi¬ 
anic  ideals  of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  of  the 
Messianic  King.  The  extra- canonical  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Jews  before  the  advent  of  Jesus, 
for  the  most  part,  overlooked  this  ideal.  The 
Gospel  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus  makes  it  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  songs  of  the  angels  and  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  Messianic  babes.  Thus 
the  question  arises  in  the  Gospels  whether 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  (a)  At  the  beginning  of 
His  ministry  He  is  recognized  as  the  Messiah 
by  the  demoniacs,  and  by  the  devil ;  but  this 
does  not  involve  any  recognition  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  even  by  the  Apostles.  Jesus  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  Messiah  by  the  theophanic  voice 
at  His  baptism,  at  His  transfiguration,  and, 
according  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  during  the 
last  week  of  His  ministry  in  the  temple.  It  is 
not  clear,  however,  whether  the  testimony  at 
the  baptism  was  known  to  the  Apostles  at  an 
early  date.  The  other  theophanies  were  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  Apostolic  recognition. 

According  to  the  synoptists,  the  first  dis¬ 
tinct  recognition  of  the  Apostles  was  through 
Peter  as  the  spokesmen,  at  Csesarea  Philippi, 
shortly  before  the  transfiguration  ;  but  Jesus 
charged  them  not  to  make  Him  known.  The 
Gospel  of  John,  however,  reports  a  recognition 
by  several  of  the  Apostles  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  when  first  they 
left  John  the  Baptist  and  attached  themselves 
to  Him.  The  confession  of  Peter  thus  takes  a 
little  different  form  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
though  probably  it  is  the  same  event  as  that 
referred  to  in  the  synoptists.  Martha  also 
recognizes  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  He  accepted 
the  recognitions  above  referred  to,  but  He 
made  no  public  claim  to  be  the  Messiah  until 
the  last  week  of  His  ministry.  He  then  made 
a  public  entry  into  Jerusalem  and  received  the 
recognition  from  the  people  that  was  His  due; 
but  the  Pharisees  rejected  Him  and  won  the 
populace  to  their  side.  He  was  arrested  by 
the  Sanhedrin  and  testified  under  oath  before 
them  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  and  they  re¬ 
jected  Him  as  such.  He  made  the  same  claim 
before  Pilate  in  response  to  his  official  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  on  that  account  was  clothed 
with  royal  garments,  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  given  a  resd  sceptre  by  the  rude  soldiery, 
making  sport  of  His  royalty.  He  was  cruci¬ 
fied  with  the  title  on  the  cross,  The  King  of 
the  Jews.  He  was  mocked  as  the  Messiah 
while  hanging  there.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messianic  King, 
and  that  He  was  recognized  as  such  by  His 
disciples  and  rejected  as  such  by  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin,  the  Pharisees,  and  the  people.  Jesus 
therefore,  was  a  claimant  to  the  Messianic 
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throne.  He  was  not  accepted  by  the  Jews,  and 
He  never  occupied  H13  throne  during  His 
earthly  ministry.  He  testified  to  Pilate  that 
His  kindgom  was  not  of  this  world.  He  did 
not  ascend  His  throne  until  His  ascension. 
He  did  not  assume  the  kindgom  until  His  in¬ 
stallation  on  His  heavenly  throne.  All  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  His 
reign  over  His  kingdom  point  to  a  period  sub¬ 
sequent  to  His  ascension,  and  could  not  have 
been  fulfilled  in  His  earthly  life. 

(U)  The  kingdom  of  God  was  the  chief  of 
all  the  Messianic  ideals  of  Jesus.  It  was  the 
theme  of  His  first  discourse.  It  was  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  preaching  of  the  Twelve,  and  of 
the  seventy,  when  they  were  commissioned 
and  sent  forth  as  preachers.  It  was  the  con¬ 
stant  and  familiar  subject  of  His  discourses. 
The  kingdom  of  God  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  Messianic  ideals  of  the  Old 
Testament.  God  was  the  King  of  His  king¬ 
dom,  the  Messianic  King  was  His  Ron  and 
Representative.  Accordingly,  the  Jews,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  New  Testament  times, 
were  looking  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  few  of 
them  thought  of  a  Messianic  King  aB  neces¬ 
sary  to  it.  Jesus  uses  the  term,  kingdom  of 
God,  implying  that  God  was  the  King  of  the 
kingdom ;  possibly  also  the  term,  kingdom  of 
heaven,  implying  that  it  was  a  kingdom,  the 
seat  of  whose  dominion  is  heaven.  Nowhere 
does  Jesus  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  It  is  all  the  more  significant,  therefore, 
that  in  the  Gospels  the  Messianic  King  be¬ 
comes  so  associated  with  the  kingdom  of  God 
that  the  kingship  of  God  is  not  thought  of. 
This  is  true  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus  himself, 
who  never  speaks  of  the  Heavenly  Father  as 
King.  The  evangelists  pursue  the  same  usage. 

There  is  considerable  variation  and  complex¬ 
ity  in  the  representations  of  the  kindgom  of 
God  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  difficult  to  bring 
them  all  into  a  harmonious  conception.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  there  is  great  confusion  among  the 
interpreters.  A  careful  survey  of  the  field, 
however,  enables  us  to  unite  the  lines  in  one 
ideal.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  kingdom 
that  comes  once  for  all  in  power  and  glory 
with  a  majestic,  all-conquering  King  from 
heaven  at  its  head.  It  is  a  kingdom  that  has 
several  stages  of  growth.  Sometimes  Jesus 
deals  with  one  of  these  stages,  at  other  times 
with  other  stages. 

(a)  The  kingdom  comes  at  first  without  ob¬ 
servation  ;  it  is  invisible  to  the  eye.  The  Mes¬ 
siah  is  not  enthroned.  He  does  not  appear  in 
royal  robes  and  with  royal  majesty.  He  comes 
with  a  kingdom  that  is  not  of  this  world  and 
that  is  not  to  be  of  this  world.  It  is  a  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  and  of  God;  it  is  a  kingdom  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  Those  who  enter 
the  kingdom  do  it  not  in  masses,  but  one  by 
one,  by  repentance  and  faith,  and  through  a 
heavenly  birth  of  water  and  the  divine  Spirit, 
and  by  personal  recognition  of  their  King. 
The  kingdom  is  at  first  a  sowing,  and  the  seed 
remains  buried  for  a  while  before  it  comes 
into  manifestation.  The  kingdom  in  this,  its 
earliest  stage,  was  already  planted  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  in  the  humble  Mes¬ 
sianic  Preacher  and  His  dSsciples. 

(b)  But  the  kingdom  was  not  always  to  re¬ 
main  invisible  and  unorganized.  It  was  not 
destroyed  by  the  death  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
dispersion  of  His  followers.  It  appears  at  first 
as  a  tender  blade  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  will  be  established  as  an  external 
organization  in  the  world.  In  His  early  teach¬ 
ings  Jesus  predicted  that  the  kingdom  was 
near  at  hand,  that  it  would  be  before  the  dis¬ 
ciples  could  complete  the  cities  of  Israel  in 
their  ministry ;  after  the  institution  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  He  declared  thkt  it  'would  be  I 
before  another  feast ;  in  His  last  discourse, 
after  His  resurrection,  He  intimated  that  it ! 


would  be  at  the  advent  of  the  divine  Spirit. 
Peter  was  to  be  its  rook  and  porter.  Jesus 
predicts  His  speedy  coming  to  establish  His 
kingdom.  This  can  only  be  understood  of 
His  coming  in  and  with  His  Spirit,  after  He 
had  ascended  His  throne  in  heaven,  and  of 
His  establishing  His  visible  kingdom  by  the 
ministry  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

(c)  The  kingdom  now  has  its  period  of 
growth.  During  this  time  the  kingdom  is  left 
very  much  to  itself  by  the  King.  He  is  ab¬ 
sent  in  heaven  on  Hjs  heavenly  throne,  and 
yet  He  is  dynamically  present  in  spiritual 
presence  with  His  Apostles  aad  their  succes¬ 
sors  at  all  times,  and  wherever  two  or  three 
disciples  assemble  in  His  name  and  agree  in 
their  petitions;  ever  invisible  but  potent  in 
His  influence.  During  this  period  His  Apos¬ 
tles  and  their  successors  fulfill  their  tasks  and 
earn  their  rewards.  The  kingdom  in  its  ex¬ 
ternal  form  is  not  altogether  pure.  It  con¬ 
tains  not  only  good  soil  that  is  fruitful  in  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  fruitfulness,  but  it  contains  bad 
soil — barren,  obdurate,  and  inconsiderate  per¬ 
sons  who  never  produce  any  fruit.  In  the 
field  of  the  kingdom  are  also  tares  planted  by 
the  devil  which  cannot  be  detected  until  they 
ripen,  and  cannot  be  removed  from  the  king¬ 
dom  till  the  harvest.  There  are  faithful  ser¬ 
vants  and  there  are  unfaithful  servants  of 
various  degrees  and  kinds.  Under  all  these 
difficulties  the  kingdom  grows.  Its  own  in¬ 
herent  energy  enables  the  good  that  is  in  it 
to  leaven  eventually  the  whole  until  it  all  be¬ 
comes  good.  Its  own  expansive  power  enables 
it  to  grow  from  the  smallest  beginning  until 
it  attains  enormous  dimensions.  This  king¬ 
dom  is  the  kingdom  of  grace. 

( d )  There  is  yet  a  kingdom  of  glory.  The 
King  will  return  in  visible  presence  to  estab¬ 
lish  it.#  This  form  of  the  kingdom  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  an  act  of  judgment.  It  is  compared 
to  landing  fish  upon  the  shore,  to  reaping  a 
harvest,  to  a  trial  before  the  throne  of  the 
King.  The  wicked  are  removed  from  the  king¬ 
dom  and  consigned  to  Gehenna.  The  right¬ 
eous  receive  their  rewards  which  are  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  humiliation  in  service. 
The  Apostles  sit  on  thrones  with  the  Messiah 
and  have  places  at  the  royal  table.  This  king¬ 
dom  is  so  glorious  that  it  transcends  every¬ 
thing.  It  is  to  be  the  supreme  quest  of  men. 
They  are  to  part  with  all  else  to  obtain  it,  for 
with  it  they  obtain  not  only  a  priceless  pos¬ 
session,  but  a  gift  which  involves  all  others. 
For  this  kingdom  they  are  to  labor,  and  for 
the  advent  of  this  kingdom  they  are  to  pray. 

(7)  The  Messianic  ideal  of  the  holy  priest¬ 
hood  is  not  mentioned  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus. 
It  does  not  appear  in  the  Gospels  in  their  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophecy.  TI19  priestly 
functions  of  the  Messiah  were  not  exercised 
during  His  earthly  ministry.  The  great  High 
Priest,  after  the  order  of  Msjchizedek,  had 
His  functions  to  fulfill  in  the  heavenly  sanctu¬ 
ary  after  His  ascension.  Hence  the  predic¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  Messianic  ideal  of  the 
holy  priesthood  find  no  fulfillment  during  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus,  but  point  onward  to  His 
mediatorial  reign. 

(8) .  The  most  primitive  Messianic  ideal  is 
the  Ideal  of  Mankind,  preserved  for  us  in  the 
divine  blessing  of  our  race  in  the  poem  of  the 
creation,  which  finds  lyric  expression  in  the 
Psalter,  where  the  ideal  man  is  a  little  below  the 
heavenly  intelligence  in  dignity,  but  is  ex¬ 
alted  to  dominion  over  all  creatures.  Psalm 
xci.  describes  such  a  man  in  intimate  com¬ 
munion  with  God,  delivered  from  perils  of 
every  kind,  sustained  by  angels,  and  lord  of 
the  animals.  This  ideal  seems  to  have  been  a 

I  favorite  one  with  Jesus,  and  it  is  involved, 
in  a  measure,  in  the  title,  the  Son  of  Man. 

'  He  is  recognized  as  such  an  ideal  Man  in  the 


tbeophanic  voices  declaring  Him  to  be  the  be¬ 
loved  Son  of  God,  in  ■whom  God  was  well 
pleased.  Satan,  in  the  temptation,  recognized 
Him  as  having  the  authority  over  nature  and 
the  support  of  angels.  His  life  was  a  life  of 
superiority  to  moral  and  physical  evil,  of  an 
authority  over  man  and  nature,  over  human 
ills  and  demons,  over  life  and  over  His  own 
death.  In  Him  the  ideal  of  mankind  was  first 
presented  in  history  as  the  model  and  glory  of 
all  manhood  for  our  race. 

(9'  The  Messianic  ideal  of  the  conflict  with 
evil  is  predicted  in  the  protevangelium,  with 
the  victory  of  the  seed  of  the  woman.  This 
Messianic  ideal  Jesus  undertook  to  realize. 
The  temptation  in  the  wilderness  is  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  temptation  in  the  garden,  and 
th9  battle  with  the  tempter  and  the  victory 
there  gained  were  the  prelude  to  a  life- long 
conflict  and  a  series  of  victories.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  suffering  Israel,  in  Eygptian  bondage, 
was  realized  by  the  little  Child  who  fled  from 
the  blood  bath  of  Bethlehem ;  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Israel  in  exile  at  Babylon  was  realized 
in  the  sufferings  of  His  life,  so  vividly  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  great  prophet  of  the  exile  and 
the  psalms  of  lamentation  of  the  same  period, 
that  they  seem  like  pictures  of  the  real  life  of 
Jesus.  The  conflict  reached  its  climax  in  the 
garden,  on  the  cross,  and  in  the  abode  of  the 
dead ;  but  the  Resurrection  was  a  victory  that 
for  the  first  realized  the  promises  of  the  first 
Gospel  to  our  race.  It  is  true  that  this  victory 
over  the  tempter  and  evil  was  a  personal  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Messiah  ;  but  it  involves  and  guar¬ 
antees  the  victory  of  .the  human  race,  whose 
Head  and  Crown  He  is. 

(10)  The  Messianic  ideal  of  the  faithful 
prophet  springs  out  of  those  already  consid¬ 
ered.  It  finds  it3  chief  realization  in  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus.  Even  the  ideal  man  and 
the  conflict  with  evil  are  not  so  fully  accom¬ 
plished  as  this.  He  was  the  Prophet  like 
Moses,  speaking  with  an  authority  that  was 
so  peculiar  to  Him  that  it  became  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  His  ministry.  Jesus 
represented  Himself  as  the  Preacher  of  the 
great  prophet  of  the  exile.  The  preaching  of 
Jesus  was  gentle  and  unostentatious.  His 
miracle  working  was  not  in  marvellous  dis¬ 
play  of  power,  but  in  sympathy  and  love,  heal¬ 
ing  the  sick  and  comforting  the  afflicted.  He 
presents  such  evidence  as  His  credentials  to 
John  the  Baptist. 

In  the  same  manner  we  see  the  sufferer  of 
the  Psalter  in  the  story  of  the  passion  of  our 
Lord.  These  passages  describe  a  man  entirely 
consecrated  to  the  divine  service,  consumed 
with  zeal  for  the  house  of  God,  and  suffering 
cruel  reproaches.  He  is  persecuted  with  mock¬ 
ing  words  and  cruel  deeds.  He  finds  no  com¬ 
passion.  Even  His  own  kindred  have  forsaken 
Him,  and  He  is  the  scorn  of  the  wicked.  He 
is  abandoned  by  God  to  His  enemies,  who 
mock  Him  for  His  trust  in  God.  His  body  is 
stretched  out,  His  frame  is  feverish.  He  is 
suffering  intense  thirst,  His  hands  and  feet  are 
pierced,  He  is  dying  of  a  broken  heart ;  they 
give  Him  vinegar  and  gall  to  drink ;  they 
divide  His  garments  as  their  spoil.  Such  is 
the  Sufferer  |vho  triumphs  over  suffering  and 
death.  He  is  at  last  delivered,  and  His  ene¬ 
mies  incur  a  terrible  doom,  while  He  pro¬ 
claims  His  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
so  that  these  turn  unto  Yahweh  in  response  to 
His  call.  Such  is  the  great  sufferer  of  these 
exilic  psalms.  He  is  the  same  as  the  suffering 
servant  of  the  great  prophet  of  the  exile,  and 
their  combined  representations  portray  to  us 
the  passion  of  our  Saviour  with  such  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  graphic  power  that  they  exceed  the 
historical  narratives  of  the  Gospels  in  coloring 
and  in  realistic  effect. 

(11)  The  Messianic  ideal  of  the  New  Cove¬ 
nant  was  accomplished  in  part  in  the  earthly 
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life  of  Jesus.  The  old  covenant  was  instituted 
at  Mount  Horeb  when  the  covenant  sacrifice 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  book  of  the  cov¬ 
enant.  Half  of  the  blood  of  the  victims  was 
scattered  upon  the  people  to  consecrate  them 
to  the  covenant,  and  a  communion  feast  was 
held  in  the  tbeophanic  presence  of  God.  The 
prophets  predict  that  the  new  covenant  will  be 
written,  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  upon  the 
heart,  and  that  it  will  be  an  everlasting  cov¬ 
enant  of  peace  and  blessing.  The  divine 
Spirit  will  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  His 
Word  will  be  in  their  mouths.  The  sure  mer¬ 
cies  of  David  will  be  freely  offered  and  the 
prophetic  servant  will  be  a  covenant  and  a 
light  to  Israel  and  the  nations. 

This  new  covenant  was  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  night  cf  His  betrayal,  when 
His  own  body  and  blood  took  the  place  of  the 
covenant  sacrifice  of  bullocks.  The  blood  was 
presented  in  the  form  of  the  cup  of  wine,  and 
the  flesh  in  the  form  of  bread,  to  unite  the 
members  of  the  new  covenant  to  their  Lord. 
The  new  covenant  was  instituted,  and  the  new 
law  was  written  on  the  hearts  of  His  disciples 
in  the  loving  word  of  the  Gospel  to  be  preached 
to  all  nations.  The  covenant  embraces  all  the 
blessings  of  redempion.  It  began  its  wondrous 
course  on  the  night  of  its  institution,  but  its 
fruition  will  not  be  attained  until  the  second 
advent. 

(12)  The  eleven  ideals  of  the  Old  Testament 
lead  us  on  by  their  partial  fulfillment  during 
the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  to  a  second  advent, 
in  which,  according  to  His  predictions,  they 
will  be  gloriously  fulfilled. 

Jesus  predicted  the  three  great  events,  His 
death,  resurrection,  and  glory,  in  a  number  of 
prophecies,  extending  from  the  beginning  of 
His  public  ministry  until  its  end. 

(a;  Tim  prophecies  are  at  Ox's 6  Jn  me  predict¬ 
ing  of  signs  to  those  who  demanded  them. 
These  all  point  to  His  resurrection  as  the  great 
sign  of  His  Messiahship :  (1)  the  temple  de¬ 
stroyed  and  rising  on  the  third  day  ;  (2)  the 
covenant  sacrifice  of  His  flesh  and  blood  as 
the  food  of  life;  (3)  His  burial,  like  Jonah, 
and  rising  again  on  the  third  day.  None  of 
these  signs  could  be  understood  until  Jesus 
died  as  a  victim  on  the  cross,  was  buried,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  grave  till  the  third  day,  and 
then  rose  from  the  dead.  When  He  rose,  He 
rose  to  provide  His  people  with  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  new  covenant  sacrifice,  under  the 
forms  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  He  rose  to  be  and 
remain  the  everlasting,  temple  of  God  to  all 
God’s  people.  He  rose  that  the  Gospel  of  His 
redemption  might  be  preached  to"  the  whole 
creation. 

(6)  The  prediction  of  His  rejection  is  based 
on  several  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament: 
(1)  the  rejected  and  suffering  prophet  of  the 
great  prophet  of  the  exile  is  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus  in  His  discourse  at  Nazareth  and  in  His 
reply  to  the  message  of  the  Baptist ;  (2)  the 
rejected  shepherd  of  Zechariah  is  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus  in  His  description  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd  and  in  His  Word  to  His  disciples  in  Geth- 
semane ;  (3)  the  rejected  cornerstone  of  the 
Psalter  is  used  by  Jesus  in  His  conflict  with 
the  Pharisees  during  His  last  week  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  These  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  interpreted  and  applied  by  Jesus  set  forth 
His  death,  His  resurrection,  and  His  exalta¬ 
tion  as  Servant,  Shepherd,  and  Cornerstone. 

(c)  Jesus  on  several  occasions  taught  the  re¬ 
demptive  signific  nee  of  His  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  in  figuratve  language.  According  to  the 
synpotists,  the  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  Him¬ 
self  a  ransom  for  many.  According  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  the  Good  Shepherd  interposes 
between  His  flock  and  the  robbers  and  lays 
down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  Like  a  grain  of 
wheat  He  will  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  and 
then  spring  up  and  b6ar  much  fruit. 


(d)  Jesus  also  sets  forth  His  death  and 
resurrection  in  plain  discourse.  He  told  His 
disciples  on  three  different  occasions  that  He 
would  be  rejected  by  the  rulers,  cruelly 
abused,  put  to  death  on  the  cross,  and  that  He 
would  rise  again  on  the  third  day.  This  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Master  is  a  prelude  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  His  disciples.  They  will  have  an 
experience  of  suffering  before  they  gain  their 
reward  of  glory.  The  resurrection  is  not  to 
establish  the  kingdom  of  glory.  That  is  post¬ 
poned  till  the  advent  from  heaven  with  the 
angels  for  judgment.  The  Messiah  comes  in 
His  kingdom  to  establish  it  in  the  lifetime  of 
His  hearers.  But  the  kingdom  as  thus  estab¬ 
lished  will  be  a  kingdom  of  cross-bearing,  of 
suffering,  a  kingdom  of  grace  and  service. 
The  faithful  disciples  will  gain  their  reward  in 
the  kingdom  of  glory  in  accordance  with  the 
devotion  of  their  service,  the  highest  places 
being  assigned  by  the  Father. 

There  is  in  the  representation  of  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah  a  line  of 
thought  parallel  to  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  main  features  of  these  are  in 
striking  harmony.  Jesus  predicts  (a)  tlie  re¬ 
jection  of  the  Messiah,  His  death  and  burial. 
This  correspond  with  the  time  of  the  invisible 
kingdom,  its  seed  time,  (b)  The  resurrection 
of  the  Messiah  has  the  same  relative  place  in 
the  doctrine  cf  the  Messiah  as  the  enthrone¬ 
ment  has  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  resurrection  and  enthronement 
are  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  King  in  heaven 
and  to  establish  the  kingdom  in  the  world, 
(c)  The  period  of  cross-bearing  and  baptism 
of  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  during 
the  absence  of  the  Messiah  in  heaven  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  period  of  growth  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  grace  in  the  world  in  the  midst  of 
enemies,  apostasies,  unfaithfulness;  ~and  diffT- 
culties  of  every  kind,  (d)  The  glory  of  the 
Messiah  and  His  faithful  servants  corresponds 
with  the  kingdom  of  glory  in  the  advent  of  the 
Son  o£  Man  from  heaven  at  the  end  of  the  age. 

We  have  gone  rapidly  over  the  eleven  Messi¬ 
anic  ideals  of  the  Old  Testament  and  have 
found  that  only  a  single  one  of  them,  the 
suffering  prophet,  was  fulfilled  by  the  earthly 
life  of  Jesus,  and  that  so  far  as  the  suffer¬ 
ings,  not  so  far  as  his  exaltation.  The 
predictions  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
advent  of  Yahweh,  Yahweh  as  husband 
and  father  were  only  fulfilled  in  small  part. 
The  Day  of  Yahweh,  the  Holy  Land,  and 
the  Holy  Priesthood  had  no  fulfillment 
until  after  the  enthronement  of  our  Lord. 
The  prediction  of  the  Messianic  King  was  ful¬ 
filled  only  so  far  as  His  birth,  anointing,  and 
rejection  are  concerned,  but  not  in  His  en¬ 
thronement  and  victorious  reign  of  glory.  The 
predictions  of  the  Ideal  Man,  the  Conflict  with 
Evil,  and  the  New  Covenant,  began  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  in  important  stages  of  initiation  and  ad¬ 
vancement,  but  these  also  point  forward  to 
the  future.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  and  the  great  mass  of 
their  ideals  were  taken  up  by  Jesus  into  His 
predictive  prophecy  and  projected  into  the 
future. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  and  even  His 
own  disciples,  were  so  slow  to  accept  Him 
as  the  Messiah,  They  did  not  see  in  Him  the 
realization  of  the.  Messianic  ideals  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets.  He  did  not  fulfill  the 
most  striking  fealures  of  these  Messianic 
ideals,  but  only  those  which  were  in  shadow 
and  which  had  very  naturally  been  thrown 
into  the  background  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
Jews.  Those  whose  hopes  were  fixed  upon  a 
kingdom  of  glory  and  an  advent  to  judge  the 
world  and  to  reward  Israel  for  his  sufferings, 
would  not  be  inclined  to  look  favorably  upon  a 


Messiah  who  appeared  in  the  humble  guise  of 
the  suffering  Prophet  and  Preacher  of  right¬ 
eousness.  They  demanded  the  Messianic  sign 
from  heaven,  and  were  not  satisfied  with  a 
miracle-working  and  preaching,  which  seemed 
to  them  less  marvelous  than  that  of  Moses  and 
Elijah,  and  altogether  insufficient  to  prove 
that  Jesus  was  that  unique  person,  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  They  did  not  see  that  the  cross  was  the 
gate  to  the  throne,  or  that  the  sufferings  were 
necessary  in  order  to  the  glory.  The  cross  was 
to  the  Jew  a  stumbling-block.  It  became  a 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  only  to  those  who 
learned  by  divine  grace  that  the  Messiah  of 
the  cross  was  also  ths  Messiah  of  the  throne, 
and  that  He  would  ere  long  prove  Himself  to 
be  the  Messiah  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  last  word  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  was, 
“Ye  shall  receive  power,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  My  witness 
both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea  and  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.” 
Even  the  Apostles  could  not  give  their  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  world  until  the  enthroned  Mes¬ 
siah  had  bestowed  upon  them  His  coronation 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  could  not  preach 
the  life  of  Christ,  His  crucifixion,  and  His 
resurrection  until  they  had  received  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  His  enthronement  also.  Paul,  the 
Pharisee,  was  not  converted  by  the  Apostolic 
testimony  to  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  It 
was  not  until  Jesus  in  Christophany  convinced 
him  that  the  Messiah  was  not  only  risen  from 
the  dead,  but  enthroned  in  heaven,  that  he 
saw  in  Him  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  was  transformed  from  the  arch-persecutor 
into  the  arch-apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  The 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has,  through  the  Chris¬ 
tian  centuries,  been  accomplishing  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles.  But  the 
fullness  6?  the  Jews  will  not  come  into  the 
Christian  Church  until  God  raises  up  an  Apos¬ 
tle  to  the  Jews  who  shall  point  them  to  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah  of  the  throne  and  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  who  shall  be  able  to  persuade  them 
in  the  words  of  the  angels  of  the  Ascension : 
“This  Jesus  which  was  raised  up  from  you 
into  hevaen  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as 
ye  beheld  Him  going  into  heaven.” 

Ths  faith  of  the  Apostolic  Church  was  fixed 
up  the  Messiah  enthroned  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  ruling  over  the  Church,  and  scon  to  come 
in  visible  presence  to  reward  the  faithful  and 
to  condemn  and  punish  the  unfaithful  and  the 
wicked.  This  is  the  normal  Christian  attitude 
at  all  times  looking  upward  to  the  enthroned 
Christ  and  looking  forward  to  His  Parousia. 

The  Christian  Church  of  Western  Europe,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  Augustinian  theology, 
has  been  looking  backward  and  downward  in¬ 
stead  of  upward  and  forward.  In  the  doctrine 
of  God  it  has  been  grubbing  in  the  eternal  de¬ 
cree.  In  the  doctrine  of  man  it  has  been  dis¬ 
secting  the  corpse  of  the  first  Adam  and 
searching  for  the  germs  of  the  disease  of  origi¬ 
nal  sin  which  slew  him  and  all  our  race.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  religion  has  been  sad,  gloomy,  and 
sour.  In  the  doctrine  of  Christ  it  has  been 
living  in  Passion  week,  foilwing  the  stations 
of  the  cross,  and  bowing  in  penitence  before 
the  crucifix.  This  is  a  very  inadequate  and 
one-sided  Christianity.  This  is  not  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  not  the  form 
of  Christian  theology  which  is  to  transform 
the  world.  There  is  an  eternal  decree,  yes, 
but  its  essential  content  for  us  is  its  final  aim 
that  we  may  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
God’s  Son  that  “He  might  be  the  first  born 
among  many  brethren.”  There  is  original  Bin 
in  the  first  Adam.  It  is  a  terrible  reality. 
But  it  has  been  annulled  and  destroyed  once 
for  all  and  forever  in  the  Second  Adam.  “For 
as  through  the  one  man’s  disobedience  the 
many  were  made  sinners,  even  so  through  the 
obedience  of  the  One  shall  the  many  be  made 
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righteous.  ”  We  must  be  buried  by  baptism 
into  the  death  of  the  crucified,  but  the  burial, 
for  the  Messiah  and  His  people  alike,  does  not 
accomplish  its  purpose  until  God  has  quickened 
us  together  with  Christ  and  raised  us  up  with 
Him  and  made  us  to  sit  with  Him  in  the 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus 

As  Bishop  Westcott  well  says:  “The 
crucifix  with  the  dead  Christ  obscures 
our  faith.  Our  thoughts  rest  not  upon  a 
dead,  but  upon  a  living  Christ.”  And  so 
the  late  Prof.  Milligan  says:  “No  doubt 
the  crucifix  is  to  thousands  upon  thousands 
a  spiritual  help,  and  the  figure  of  our  Lord 
upon  the  cross  preaches  to  them  of  the  love  of 
God  with  a  power  which  the  words  of  men  can 
rarely,  if  ever,  equal.  Yet  the  empty  cross  is 
to  be  preferred  as  being  a  symbol,  not  a  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  as  symbolizing,  moreover,  the 
resurrection  as  well  as  the  death  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer.  He  has  borne  the  cross  and  passed 
from  it  forever.”  With  these  eminent  repre 
sentatives  of  the  modern  Anglican  and  Presby¬ 
terian  communions  I  must  express  my  entire 
agreement  as  the  result  of  my  study  of  the 
Chiist  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  cross  stained  with  the  blood  drops  of 
our  Redeemer  is  the  most  sacred  symbol  of 
our  holy  religion.  Let  it  crown  all  our 
churches !  Let  it  lead  all  our  processions ! 
Let  it  be  worn  on  the  hearts  of  all  Christian 
people!  But  it  is  precious  not  because  it 
points  downward  to  death  and  the  grave,  but 
because  it  ever  points  upward  to  the  living 
Christ  who  was  lifted  on  that  cross  in  order 
to  be  lifted  thereby  higher  to  His  heavenly 
throne  to  reign  there  as  the  one  Mediator  be¬ 
tween  God  and  'man,  whose  pierced  hands  and 
feet  and  side,  the  scars  of  that  cross,  are  the 
eternal  pledges,  of  His  victory  over  the  law  and 
sin  and  death,  and  of  the  justification,  sanctifi 
cation,  and  glorification  which  He  has  won  for 
our  race  and  which  He  is  graciously  bestowing 
upon  His  kingdom. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

BANGOR. 

A  delightful  ride  from  Boston  and  up  the 
Penobscot  River  on  the  elegant  boat,  “City  of 
Bangor,”  built  by  an  elder  in  the  East  Boston 
Presbyterian  Church,  Mr.  William  McKie, 
brings  one  at  noon  the  following  day  to  this 
attractive  northeast  city  of  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  on  the 
heights,  affording  an  inspiring  view  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country,  is  an  object  of 
interest  to  a  stranger,  and  though  the  buildings 
are  not  so  numerous  or  elaborate  as  in  some  of 
our  other  seminaries,  the  situation  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  this  school  of  the  prophets  ren¬ 
der  it  a  desirable  place  for  study  and  health¬ 
fulness.  There  are  many  attractive  public 
buildings  in  Bangor,  among  which  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  building  holds  a 
prominent  place,  both  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
manding  site  chosen  and  architectural  comeli¬ 
ness  of  the  building.  A  brief  call  disclosed 
an  interior  in  keeping  with  its  exterior,  and 
an  activity  in  Christian  work  that  renders  the 
Association  an  important  factor  among  the 
forces  for  Christ’s  kingdom  in  this  city. 

THE  MAINE  WOODS. 

A  ride  of  twelve  miles  on  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad,  and  we  reach  Oldtown,  the  present 
western  terminus  of  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook 
Road,  recently  constructed,  and  taking  a  direct 
course  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Maine.  The 
new  railroad  in  this  short  cut  passes  through 
the  heart  of  the  vast  timber  field  extending 
northward  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
and  gives  one  a  taste  of  frontier  life  that  is  as 
rude  and  primitive  as  can  be  found  in  the  far 
West.  The  stations  along  the  line,  though 


bearing  in  many  instances  distinguished 
names  ( e .  g.,  Sherman),  are  mere  cabins,  and 
only  a  few  woodsmen  and  railroad  hands  are 
visible.  Freight  cars  serve  as  kitchen,  dining¬ 
room,  and  doubtless,  in  some  cases,  as  sleep¬ 
ing  berths,  so  that  the  impression  on  the  trav¬ 
eller  is  strange  and  romantic.  A  few  hours  in 
the  rushing  train  through  this  almost  unbroken 
wilderness  brings  one  into  the  open  countrj, 
where  a  grand  expanse  of  fertile  lands,  dotted 
with  farm  buildings  and  bespeaking  thrift  and 
comfort,  constitute  a  marked  contrast  and  ex¬ 
cite  agreeable  surprise.  The  train  soon  reach¬ 
es  its  destination. 

HOUSTON,  MAINE. 

A  ride  through  the  streets  of  this  thriving 
village  of  about  5, 000  people  serves  to  convince 
the  new  comer  that  it  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
are  wide  awake  and  progressive.  Large  brick 
blocks  are  in  process  of  construction  on  the 
main  streets,  and  many  beautiful  mansions 
are  under  way  in  the  residence  portion  of  the 
town.  A  postoffice  building,  erected  by  the 
Government,  has  just  been  completed  and 
will  soon  be  occupied,  that  is  an  ornament  to 
the  town.  Religious  societies  have  caught 
the  infection,  and  either  new  churches  are 
under  way  or  old  ones  are  being  modernized. 

THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

To  plant  a  church  in  this  far  northeastern 
border  of  New  England  required  foresight  and 
pluck,  as  the  church  at  Portland,  300  miles 
distant  at  least,  is  the  only  other  church  of 
our  order  in  Maine.  The  man  to  inaugurate 
this  movement  was  the  Rev.  Kenneth  McKay, 
and  he  has  proved  the  right  man  m  the  right 
place  for  this  pioneer  work.  A  neat  church 
has  been  erected  six  miles  out,  where  services 
ara  held  in  the  afternoon,  ana -er  goo cHy -con¬ 
gregation  assembled  at  the  preparatory  and 
communion  services  last  Sabbath.  A  very 
desirable  corner  lot  has  been  secured  in  the 
town,  and  a  chapel  and  attractive  manse  have 
already  been  erected.  The  chapel  has  served 
the  new  congregation  very  well  during  the  six 
years  of  their  existence  as  a  church.  The 
time  has,  however,  come  for  an  important 
forward  movement.  Presbyterianism,  in  order 
to  keep  step  with  the  general  progress  that  is 
everywhere  apparent,  must  have  a  home  more 
commensurate  with  its  needs  and  possibilities 
than  the  humble  chapel  silently  witnessing  to 
the  “  day  of  small  things.  ”  After  a  brief  con 
ference  the  matter  has  already  been  quietly 
presented  to  a  few  individuals,  and  §1,000  has 
already  been  pledged  towards  the  projected 
building.  That  the  pastor  enjoys  in  a  high 
degree  not  only  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  his  people,  but  that  the  business  and  pro 
fessional  men  hold  him  in  eminent  esteem  is 
evidenced  by  their  cordial  sympathy  and  ready 
cooperation  in  the  enterprise,  thus  dispelling 
much  of  the  doubt  and  hesitation  that  may 
well  make  one  think  many  times  before  sound¬ 
ing  the  call  to  arise  and  build. 

After  a  careful  comparison,  we  believe  that 
few  of  our  northeastern  churches  have  a 
brighter  outlook  than  this  one  on  the  far  east¬ 
ern  border  of  our  country,  and  we  predict  that 
before  twelve  ..months  have  passed,  a  new  and 
attractive  church  will  grace  the  corner  of  the 
ample  church  lot,  dedicated  free  of  debt,  and 
thus  this  wise  and  faithful  pastor  with  his 
devoted  flock  will  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the  toil 
and  sacrifice. 

The  communion  services  the  23d  inst.  were 
of  special  interest,  and  every  available  space, 
including  the  pulpit  platform,  was  occupied 
by  the  attentive  audience.  Six  were  received 
as  members,  one  of  whom  was  baptized.  Just 
before  the  benediction  was  pronounced  the 
pastor  arose,  and  after  a  few  words  of  explana¬ 
tion  concerning  the  movement  just  started, 


asked  all  who  with  the  sacr8dness  of  commun¬ 
ion  scenes  before  them  could  join  him  in  read¬ 
ing  or  repeating  a  passage  of  Scripture,  to  rise. 
The  entire  membership  arose  and  repeated  the 
following  words  from  Neh.  ii.  20:  “The  God 
of  heaven,  He  will  prosper  us ;  therefore  we 
His  servants  will  arise  and  build.”  The  scene 
was  solemn  and  touching.  In  the  evening  the 
pastor-at-large  again  addressed  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  pledges  were  received  bringing  the 
amount  to  about  §2,600.  The  outlook  is  cheer¬ 
ing.  _  D. 

PALIMPSESTS. 

By  Charles  W,  Darling. 

Mabillon,  in  his  discovery  of  the  method 
of  reading  old  manuscripts  and  determining 
their  age  by  the  kind  of  skin,  bark,  leaves,  or 
paper  on  which  they  were  written,  was  guided 
in  a  measure  also  by  the  style  of  writing, 
character  of  the  letters,  and  the  superscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  old  parchments  where  previous 
writings  had  been  erased  by  persons  intending 
to  use  the  material  again.  The  monastic 
scribes  of  the  Media? val  Age  were  in  the  habit 
of  doing  this,  for  parchment  was  expensive, 
and  by  no  means  plentiful.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  imperfect  manner  of  washing 
away  the  chirography  of  earlier  authors,  and 
the  superior  quality  of  the  ink  which  they 
used,  and  their  mode  of  pressing  letters  into 
the  vellum,  frequently  left  the  previous  writ¬ 
ings  visible  under  the  new  sentences.  Many 
recoveries  of  original  texts  have,  therefore, 
been  made,  and  yet,  without  doubt,  many 
valuable  classical  works  have  been  lost  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  palimpsest.  In  the  case  of  the 
“Codex  Ephrsemi,”  the  former  writing  was 
nearly  obliterated,  some  time  perhaps  in  the 
twelfth  century,  so  that  the  Greek  writings  of 
a  Syrian  named  Ephraem  might  be  transcribed 
upon  the  vellum.  It  is  said  that  the  original 
writing  was  first  observed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  skillful  palaeographer,  Tis- 
chendorf,  in  1841,  prepared  the  manuscript 
for  publication,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted 
for  a  complete  transcript  of  this  codex.  It  is 
an  uncial  manuscript  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
was  brought  to  Florence  from  the  East  by 
Lascar,  a  learned  Greek,  and  afterwards  pre¬ 
sented  by  Catherine  de  Medici  to  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  where  it  can  now  be  seen. 

The  codices  Alexandrians,  Vaticanus,  Sina- 
iticus,  and  Cantabrigiensis,  are  also  ancient 
uncial  manuscripts,  and  have  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  histories. 

Early  versions  of  the  New  Testament  were 
made  from  .manuscripts  not  now  extant,  and 
these  translations  indicate  what  the  originals 
must  have  been.  Fifteen  epistles  have  been 
found  with  the  name  upon  them  of  Ignatius, 
second  bishop  of  the  Christians  at  Antioch. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  regarding 
the  same,  and  various  opinions  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  individuals  high  in  rank  as  the¬ 
ologians  and  archaeologists.  Some  writers  be¬ 
lieve  them  all  to  be  spurious,  while  others  de¬ 
clare  them  to  be  genuine,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Ignatius  would  never  have  appended  his 
name  to  any  unreliable  copies  of  the  sacred 
Scrpiutres.  He  was  a  bold  and  faithful  bishop, 
having  been  appointed  by  Paul ;  and  he  ended 
his  life  as  a  martyr,  when  he  was  condemned 
at  Antioch,  taken  to  Rome,  and  thrown  to  the 
lions  in  the  Coliseum. 


For  centuries  past  the  chief  need  has  been 
the  assertion  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
man.  This  has  been  the  magnificent  task  of 
centuries.  It  is  worth  all  it  cost.  But  we 
have  reached  a  new  stage.  The  doctrine  of 
individual  freedom  has  been  pressed  to  ex¬ 
travagant  conclusions,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
insist  on  the  duties  of  the  individual  to  socie¬ 
ty.  No  man  has  an  actual  right  to  anything. 
Only  as  a  member  of  society  has  the  individual 
any  value  or  any  right  whatever.  — Charles 
Eliot  Norton. 
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Confidence  in  his  teacher  or  trainer  is  required  of 
one  who  would  profit  by  special  training.  The  ath¬ 
lete  who,  after  carefully  choosing  a  trustworthy 
trainer,  feels  that  he  might  at  times  improve  on  that 
trainer’s  methods,  or  that  he  is  being  overworked 
while  others  are  being  underworked,  is  not  likely  to 
derive  from  that  course  of  training  all  the  good  that 
he  might ;  and  the  Christian  who  openly  or  tacitly 
shows  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Lord’s  methods 
of  training,  is  not  likely  to  allow  his  spiritual  muscles 
to  reach  their  highest  point  of  development. 


We  never  can  be  too  careful  of  character,  but  it  is 
easy  to  be  too  careful  of  our  reputations.  “  When  I 
gave  up  all  I  bad  to  God’s  service,”  says  Wesley, 
“did  I  keep  back  my  reputation?”  Yet  many  a 
true  Christian  is  over-sensitive  as  to  what  people  say 
of  him,  or  think  of  him,  and  wastes  on  the  guarding 
of  this  bauble  time  and  strength  which  were  given 
him  for  worthier  uses.  We  serve  a  Master  who 
“made  himself  of  no  reputation.”  And  those  who 
share  his  singleness  of  purpose  to  do  the  will  of  God 


will  never  show  an  excessive  solicitude  about  the 
opinions  men  have  of  them.  In  the  long  run,  it  is 
only  God’s  thought  of  us  which  counts  for  anything. 
The  more  real  that  thought  is  to  us  in  its  tenderness 
and  its  fairness,  the  less  we  shall  occupy  ourselves 
with  the  noisy  and  shallow  judgments  of  men. 


A  new  fact  is  a  new  problem,  and  the  solution  of  one 
problem  is  but  the  opened  way  to  another.  To  the 
easily  unsettled  mind,  distressed  because  of  the  ever- 
waxing  complication  of  unanswerable  questions,  there 
is  one  finality  of  truth — God  is  in  charge,  bf  what 
avail  is  it  to  speculate  whether  our  children,  who  have 
so  early  passed  through  the  gate  of  death,  are  to  meet 
us  again  as  children?  # Shall  they  grow  and  progress 
as  they  would  have  done  had  they  spent  more  years 
of  life  on  earth  ?  We  ought  to  he  glad  that  we  do 
not  know  ;  for  such  knowing  as  wc  should  he  capable 
of  here  would  he  only  the  opening  of  new  problems 
of  unrest.  To  know  that  God  is  in  charge  of  it  all  is 
to  know  all  that  we  ask,  and  more.  This  is  the 
glorious  finality  of  all  problems  here :  God  is,  and 
“  God  is  Love.” 

“  I  want  them  close  in  the  dear  old  way, 

nut.  lire  goes  rorwaru  ana  tvitt  nt>t  stay, 

And  He  who  made  it  has  made  it  right; 

Yet  I  miss  my  darlings  out  of  my  sight, 

Although  I  know 

They  are  all  iu  the  land  where  I  shall  go. 

Out  from  the  Father  aud  into  life; 

Back  to  his  breast  from  the  ended  strife 
And  the  finished  labor.  I  hear  the  word 
From  the  lips  of  him  who  was  child  and  Lord, 
And  I  know  that  so 

It  shall  be  in  the  land  where  we  all  shall  go.” 


With  the  mouth  of  July  the  International  lessons 
begin  a  year  of  study  on  the  life  of  Christ,  from  the 
fourfold  story  of  the  Gospels.  This  series  bids  fair 
to  he  one  of  surpassing  interest  and  of  exceptional 
advantage  to  those  engaged  in  it.  Never  before  were 
so  many  persons  together  in  the  common  examination 
of  this  story ;  never  before  were  such  varied  and 
helpful  aids  to  both  its  critical  aud  its  popular  study 
generally  available.  It  behooves  all  who  can  do  so 
to  make  special  preparation  for  this  year  of  study,  in 
order  to  gain  the  largest  possible  profit  therefrom. 
While  entire  agreement  as  to  a  harmony  of  the 
events  in  the  gospel  story  is  not  to  he  expected,  there 
is  great  gain  in  knowing  what  is  beyond  question 
among  scholars,  and  what  principal  questions  are 
still  open  in  discussion.  As  preparatory  to  this  study, 
a  careful  paper  on  “  The  Chronology  of  Our  Lord’s  Life 
on  Earth,”  by  Professor  Dr.  M.  B.  Riddle,  is  given 
this  week  to  the  readers  of  The  Sunday  School  Times. 
Dr.  Riddle  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  a  treatment 
of  this  question.  He  carefully  revised  and  edited  Dr. 
Edward  Robinson’s  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  aud  also  his  English  Harmony.  He  is  familiar 
with  all  the  questions  at  issue,  and  lie  is  a  thorough 
Greek  scholar  of  independent  judgment,  of  excellent 
spirit,  and  of  well-balanced  mind.  Dr.  Riddle  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  New  Testament  Company 
of  American  Revisers,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  associates  in  that  body.  He  was  associated 


with  Dr.  Philip  SchafF  in  his  work  of  editing  Lange’s 
Commentary  and  the  Illustrated  Popular  Commen¬ 
tary,  and  he  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  other 
living  American  scholar  as  a  critical  and  popular 
commentator  of  the  New  Testament  hooks,  as  well  as 
of  patristic  literature.  Dr.  Riddle  has  been  a  trusted 
adviser  of  the  Editor  of  The  Sunday  School  Times 
from  the  day  llie  latter  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
this  position,  and  his  pen  lias  done  important  service 
for  the  readers  of  this  periodical  in  all  these  years. 
And  now  lie  is  to  prepare,  week  by  week,  the  Lesson 
Surroundings  and  the  Critical  Notes  on  the  studies 
in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  Better  help  than  his  in  this 
sphere  is  not  obtainable. 


THE  LAD  AMONG  THE  APOSTLES. 

The  character  and  the  position  of  the  Apostle 
John  have  been  treated  very  amply  by  both  biogra¬ 
phers  and  commentators,  and  yet  one  feature  has 
either  been  overlooked  or  too  lightly  emphasized ; 
that  is,  his  youtlifulness.  The  most  striking  indica¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  saying  of  liis  fellow- 
disciples  that  John  was  not  to  die,  hut  to  remain  on 
tli©  ©sirtli  until  tlto  Lord’s  second  coming.  It  is  to 
he  noticed  that  this  comes  immediately  afier  his  say¬ 
ing  to  Peter,  “  When  thou  shalt  he  old,  thou  slialt 
stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and 
carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not.”  Here  it  is 
implied  that  Peter  was  to  live  out  the  full  period  of 
an  ordinary  human  life,  and  was  to  glorify  God  by  a 
death  of  martyrdom  in  his  old  age.  But  John  was 
expected  to  outlive  Peter  and  all  the  rest,  manifestly 
as  being  distinctly  younger  than  all  the  rest.  And 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  John  did  out¬ 
live  all  the  other  apostles. 

When  we  turn  from  this  presumptive  proof  to  the 
appearance  of  John  in  the  Gospels,  we  find  it  amply 
confirmed.  The  first  noteworthy  fact  is  liis  com¬ 
parative  insignificance.  Where  lie  and  liis  brother 
are  named,  it  is  always  “James  and  John,”  never 
“  John  and  James.”  When  lie  and  Peter  go  up  to 
the  Temple  to  pray,  not  only  is  it  “  Peter  and  John,” 
hut  Peter  heals  the  lame  man  and  does  the  preaching, 
while  John  stands  by  and  looks  on.  So  Peter  is  the 
spokesman  before  the  sanhedrim,  although  John, 
both  by  courtesy  and  iu  justice,  is  included  iii  the 
heroic  reply  that  they  will  hearken  unto  God  rather 
than  unto  men.  In  not  one  instance  does  the  great 
apostle  of  love,  who  holds  so  large  a  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  later  church,  take  the  initiative  in 
the  church  of  the  first  days. 

More  specifically  this  is  indicated  in  John’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  Master.  He  was  “the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,”  “  which  also  leaned  on  his  breast  at  the 
supper  ;  ”  and  yet  the  relation  excited  not  the  least 
jealousy  amoug  the  rest.  They  seemed  to  find  some¬ 
thing  natural  and  fitting  in  the  loving  intimacy, 
which  the  youth  of  John  explained.  How  different 
when  the  mother  of  Zchedee’s  children  couples  James 
and  John  together  in  the  request,  not  for  present 
eminence  in  affection  for  one,  hut  for  future  eminence 
in  glory  for  both  !  The  ten  “  were  moved  with  indig¬ 
nation  concerning  the  two  brethren,”  although  they 
saw  nothing  to  complain  of  when  they  saw  John’s 
head  lying  so  near  to  Jesus’  heart.  And  as  it  lay 
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there,  Peter  made  signs,  and  perhaps  whispered  to 
John,  to  ask  who  should  prove  a  traitor. 

Peter,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  much  of  his 
Master’s  affection  for  the  lad.  We  have  seen  them 
going  together  to  the  Temple  after  Pentecost.  We 
find  them  together  in  Pilate’s  judgment  hall,  when 
the  lad  passes  unquestioned,  while  the  grown  man  is 
called  to  account  for  himself.  Mary  of  Magdala 
finds  them  together  when  she  comes  with  the  first 
news  of  the  resurrection,  and  they  run  together  to 
the  tomb,  the  lad  outrunning  the  grown  man,  but 
halting  timidly  at  the  door  of  the  tomb  until  Peter 
has  entered  it  With  a  man’s  boldness.  And  it  is 
Peter  who,  turning  about,  sees  John  following  the 
Master  and  himself  as  they  walked  apart  on  the  lake 
shore,  and  asks,  “Lord,  what  [is]  this  one  [to  do]?” 

— not  “this  man,”  as  in  the  English  versions.  The 
strong  and  emphatic  character  of  Peter  offered  just 
the  kind  of  support  that  a  lad  in  the  natural  timidity 
of  youth  would  cling  to. 

We  can  note  also  the  double  affection  which  en¬ 
trusts  Mary  the  mother  and  John  the  friend  to  each 
other.  The  dying  Saviour  says  first,  “Woman, 
behold  thy  son,”  which  as  much  entrusts  John  to  her 
as  the  words  “  Behold  thy  mother  ”  entrusts  her  to 
John. 

The  apostle  who  survived  his  Master  by  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years,  and  plays  so  insignificant  a 
part  in  the  pentecostal  church,  was  a  lad  only  in 
years,  The  church  first  gathered  had  both  old  and 
young  in  its  membership,  like  every  later  church. 
Our  Lord  had  a  high  appreciation  of  youth  and  its 
capabilities.  He  did  not  simply  regard  it  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  and  immature  stage  of  existence,  whose  only 
significance  lay  in  its  influence  upon  the  life  of  those 
who  had  emerged  from  it  into  riper  years.  There  is 
nothing  in  ancient,  and  very  little  in  modern,  litera¬ 
ture,  which  puts  childhood  into  such  a  place  of  honor 
as  do  the  Gospels. 

All  the  world  sees  flie  need  that  children  shall 
acquire  from  their  elders  a  knowledge  of  the  pru-  t] 
dences  and  the  dexterities  of  the  world.  Only  Jesus 
points  out  that  a  child  is  a  teacher  as  well  as  a 
learner,  and  that  we  may  acquire  of  him  a  wisdom 
which  better  fits  men  for  the  divine  relations  of  the 
kingdom  than  does  the  hard  wisdom  of  au  unloving 
world,  that  is  rich  in  experiences  but  poor  in 
humility.  To  be  “  born  again  ”  implies  this  above 
all  things, — to  acquire  by  grace  the  simplicity,  the 
freshness,  the  humility,  the  trustfulness,  which  the 
child  possesses  by  nature.  Hence  the  warning  that, 
instead  of  helping  the  child  by  our  lessons  of  worldly 
wisdom,  we  may  hinder  him,  putting  stumbling- 
blocks  in  his  way,  and  causing  him  the  loss  of  all  in 
his  nature  that  is  iu  affinity  with  the  diviue  kingdom. 

Starting  from  this  teaching,  it  is  most  interesting  to 
watch  the  spiritual  development  of  the  youngest 
among  the  apostles,  who  needed  the  least  of  “  turn¬ 
ing  round  ”  from  worldliness  to  become  as  a  little 
child.  That  the  Master  loved  him  the  best  of  all 
was  but  the  result  of  his  greater  child likeuess,  not  a 
caprice  or  an  accident.  That  which  he  loves  in  any 
of  us,  that  which  he  elects,  is  the  new  man  in  us, 
renewed  into  his  own  image,  which  is  childlikeness 
itself.  The  Apostle  lay  nearest  his  heart  who  was 
most  to  his  mind,  and  in  whom  the  great  truths  of 
the  gospel  found  the  most  congenial  soil. 

Men  ask  :  “  Can  the  Fourth  Gospel  be  historic  fact, 
when  its  picture  of  the  Saviour  differs  so  notably 
from  the  others?”  May  we  not  answer,  as  did 
Schleiermacher,  that  it  is  the  truest  of  all  the  gos¬ 
pels,  as  written  by  him  who  understood  Jesus  the 
best,  and  had  an  ear  for  his  deepest  word  concerning 
himself  and  the  kingdom  ?  Or  with  Sears,  that  it  is 
“the  gospel  of  the  heart  of  Christ”?  The  others 
saw  and  recorded  as  they  were  fitted,  by  divine 
grace  co-operating  with  natural  powers,  to  see  and 
write.  But  inspiration  does  not  change  the  man’s 
character  into  a  divine  perfection,  while  it  expands 
and  ennobles  the  powers  he  possesses.  Its  result  is 
Conditioned  by  the  limitations  of  its  human  recipient. 


It  is  a  “  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,”  or  else  the  in¬ 
spired  man  would  become  an  incarnation  of  God. 

In  John’s  Gospel  we  have  the  fullest  disclosure  of 
the  Christ.  It  is  given  us  by  one  who  came  to  the 
great  theme  with  the  fewest  of  the  prepossessions 
which  a  vicious  education  fosters,  and  with  the  open- 
est  and  most  plastic  mind.  “  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  hear  !  ”  This  man  heard  the  finest 
shades  of  sense,  grasped  the  subtlest  harmonies,  and 
came  by  the  ways  of  the  heart  into  the  very  holy  of 
holies  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  his  Son.  He  had 
come  to  know  his  Master  at  an  age  when  he  had 
little  to  unlearn.  Peter  had  to  fight  down  his  Jewish 
prejudices  and  his  still  more  perilous  self-confidence. 
Paul  had  to  set  his  face  against  the  rabbinical  sub¬ 
tlety,  which  had  become  almost  a  second  nature  to 
him,  “  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.”  John  just  began 
with  Christ,  with  Christ  he  went  on,  and  with  Christ 
he  ended. 

Such  is  the  privilege  of  the  Lord’s  children  and 
the  lads  among  his  servants  still.  We  come  short  of 
the  gospel  conception  of  the  Christian  life  when  we 
assume  that  it  must  begin  with  a  sense  of  alienation 
and  bitterness  toward  God.  There  is  no  reason  why 
our  children  should  ever  know  a  time  when  they  did 
not  love  the  appearing  of  God  in  Christ,  or  need  to 
be  turned  from  evil  ways  in  which  they  never  walked. 
True,  the  old  man  and  the  new  will  both  be  manifest 
in  them,  and  the  baser  self  will  give  battle  to  the 
nobler.  They  share  in  the  radical  evil  in  human 
nature,  call  it  what  you  will/and  which  only  grace 
can  eradicate.  But  in  nearness  to  Christ,  in  the 
realizing  sense  of  his  love  to  them,  and  in  openness  of 
heart  to  receive  his  word  in  simplicity,  they  may  live 
John’s  life  and  come  to  John’s  calm  assurance,  in 
which  the  life  that  now  is  becomes  already  the  life 
that  is  eternal  in  the  Son  of  God. 


vised  New  Testument,  to  which  Dr.  Schaft  referred,  has  had 
much  preparatory  work  put  upon  it;  but  nothing  definite  can 
be  stated  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  it.  The  death  of  Dr. 
Schaff,  for  obvious  reasons,  will  cause  delay  ;  and  the.  few  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  American  New  Testament  company  (only  four  in 
number)  are  all  thronged  with  other  duties. 


NOTES  ON  OPEN  LETTERS. 

It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  make  mistakes  than  R>  aV6f(J 

them,  although  this  doesn’t  seem  to  be  understood  by 
those  who  never  write  themselves,  but  who  are  quick  to 
point  out  the  mistakes  of  experienced  writers,  with  ex¬ 
pressions  of  wonder  that  such  meu  could  make  such 
errors.  He  who  knows  most  about  writing  is  least  sur¬ 
prised  at  finding  a  mistake  in  another’s  writing,  or  in  his 
own,  and  he  is  readiest  to  admit  that  he  has  been  in  error 
on  an  occasion.  Professor  Willis  J.  Beecher,  who  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  careful  and  accurate  as  a  critic  and  a  writer, 
is  thus  prompt  and  hearty  in  his  admission  of  an  error 
in  his  writing,  which  he  is  first  to  discover  and  to  poiut 
out.  He  says : 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  pardon  of  the  readers  of  The  Sunday 
School  Times  for  a  blunder  of  mine,  as  stupid  as  it  is  elaborate, 
in  the  Lesson  Surroundings  published  May  26,  1894.  I  wished 
to  express  the  idea  that  the  Israelites  probably  crossed  the  Red 
Sea  at  a  time  when  the  lowest  possible  tide  combined  with  other 
causes  to  render  the  crossing  possible.  I  spoke  of  this  time  as 
being  at  neap  tide,  either  one  week  or  three  weeks  after  the 
pasaover.  Of  course,  it  was  at  spring  tide,  two  weeks  after  the 
passover.  _ 

New  puzzles  are  showing  themselves  in  the  Revised 
Version  of  our  English  Bibles,  as  other  puzzles  continue 
to  show  themselves  in  the  Authorized  Version.  A  Vir¬ 
ginia  correspondent  comes  with  the  following  questions: 

In  Genesis  50  :  23,  Revised  Version,  is  it  not  possible  that  a 
typographical  error  has  crept  into  the  text?  Should  it  not 
read  “ borne  upon  Joseph’s  knees  "  instead  of  “  born  ”  ?  Pelou- 
bet’s  Notes  gives  it  “  borne.”  If  “  born  ”  is  correct,  what  does 
the  expression  mean  ?  In  a  very  entertaining  article  In  The 
Sunday  School  Times  about  two  years  ago,  Dr.  Philip  Schaff 
stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  American  Committee  of 
the  Revision  to  publish  an  Americun  edition  ot  the  Revised 
New  Testament  in  1895,  incorporating  the  preferences  of  that 
committee  into  the  text.  I  have  not  heard  nor  seen  anything 
of  the  matter  since.  Will  you  kindly  state  if  the  American 
New  Testament  will  be  published  next  year  ? 

A  prominent  member  of  the  American  Revisers  re¬ 
sponds  to  these  questions  as  follows : 

1.  There  is  no  mistake  in  Genesis  50  :  23,  Revised  Version. 
The  Hebrew  word  means  "  born.”  The  Authorized  Version 
renders  “  brought  up,”  with  the  margin  :  “  Heb.  borne.”  But 
"borne”  is  used  in  this  margin,  not  in  the  sense  of  "carry,” 
but  of  “brought  forth.”  As  to  the  meaning,  probably  the 
Authorized  Version  text  suggests  the  sense :  “  The  children 
were  reared  in  such  intimacy  with  Joseph,  that  they  might  be 
said  to  be  “  born  upon  his  knees.”  2.  The  edition  of  the  Re- 


Many  of  us  miss  the  comfort  and  the  help  we  might 
have  through  prayer,  by  misconceiving  the  power  and 
the  privileges  of  prayer  as  outlined  to  us  in  the  Word  of 
God.  Some  of  us  act  as  though  we  thought  that  prayer 
had  its  chief  value  in  bringing  us  into  a  right  spirit  with 
reference  to  the  orderings  of  God  ;  that,  of  course,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  prayer  would  influence  the 
action  of  God,  while  it  could  affect  our  own  readiness  to 
accept  those  orderings  cheerfully.  Others  of  us  empha¬ 
size  the  Bible  promises  of  prayer  as  we  read  them,  and 
are  inclined  to  feel  that  we  are  justified  in  expecting  a 
specific  answer  to  all  of  our  specific  prayers;  that,  if  we 
are  urgent  in  our  requests  or  our  demands  of  God,  we 
shall  surely  have  our  desires  in  every  case.  The  one  ot 
these  views  is  as  erroneous  as  the  other.  Neither  has  a 
basis  in  the  Bible  promises  as  they  stand.  Unless  we 
realize  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  scope  of  those  prom¬ 
ises,  we  shall  fail  of  their  best  benefits  in  our  personal 
lives.  Many  a  believer  suffers  through  not  knowing  just 
what  to  believe.  A  trustful  Christian  in  New  York  state 
writes  as  follows  of  her  doubts  and  fears  : 

I  have  had,  and  still  have,  trouble  ns  to  how  determined  I 
could  be  in  asking  God  for  blessings,  from  my  fear  that  they 
might  not  prove  to  be  such  after  I  received  them.  Your  many 
thoughts  on  prayer  have  been  of  great  help  to  me*  and,  if  it  is 
not  asking  too  much,  would  you  give  your  views  more  fully  on 
this  subject?  I  believe  thoroughly  iu  prayer,  and  from  a  child 
have  gone  to  God  more  freely  than  I  could  to  an  earthly  parent; 
and  many  times  he  has  answered  in  ways  I  could  not  have 
dreamed  of  or  hoped  for.  But  this  verse  in  Psalm  106  :  15, 

“  He  gave  them  their  request :  but  sent  leanness  into  their  sou/,” 
has  kept  me  back  from  demanding  what  I  considered  a  thiDg 
to  be  desired,  lest  I  too  should  find  with  it  leanness  and  emp¬ 
tiness  in  my  soul.  I  have  written  thus  fully  that  you  might 
know  better  how  to  help  me.  And  there  may  be  others  who 
who  need  it  also. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  from  the  Word  of  God  that 
faith-filled  prayer  is  one  of  the  forces  in  God’s  universe; 

y  a  iOicp  a»  electricity  or  gravitation.  We  know 
that  by  conforming  to  recognized  conditions  of  nature 
we  can  draw'the  lightnings  of  heaven  down  to  earth,  and 
send  them  with  a  private  message  of  our  own,  along  a 
telephone  wire,  to  a  personal  friend  a  few  squares  or  a 
thousand  miles  away.  Why  should  it  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  faith-filled  child  of  God  can  have  such 
power  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  world,  by  conforming 
to  conditions  that  God  has  pointed  out,  as  the  average 
telephone  girl  exercises  over  the  occult  forces  of  nature? 
But,  in  order  to  have  power  through  prayer,  a  child  of 
God  must  conform  to  the  conditions  which  God  indicates 
iu  his  promises  to  answer  prayer.  The  prayer  is  to  be 
the  prayer  of  a  child  of  God  as  a  child  of  God,  in  matters 
appertaining  to  the  sphere  of  that  individual’s  responsi¬ 
bility  and  mission.  It  is  to  be  in  that  spirit  of  faith 
which  is  confident  of  an  answer  within  the  limits  of 
God’s  already  known  will,  and  is  restful  in  the  desire  for 
God  to  give  or  to  withhold  an  answer  in  things  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  petitioner’s  knowledge  of  God’s  will. 
All  this  is  indicated  in  the  Bible  promises  themselves. 
If  a  child  of  God  needs  wisdom  to  know  his  duty,  or 
strength  to  do  it,  he  can  be  sure  that  God  is  ready  to 
give  it;  and  he  may  pray  for  it  unqualifiedly.  If  a 
child  of  God  has  responsibility  for  the  declaration  of 
truth  to  others,  or  for  wise  and  loving  ministry  to  one 
committed  to  his  charge,  he  may  have  like  confidence  in 
prayer.  And  he  could  not  be  sure  of  having  such  special 
aid  without  such  special  prayer.  If,  however,  a  child  of 
God  has  earnest  longings  for  something  that  he  thinks 
will  be  for  good  to  him  or  to  others,  but  which  he  is  not 
sure  is  in  accordance  with  God’s  will  to  give,  he  has  no 
right  to  pray  for  it  unqualifiedly,  although  he  may  pray 
for  it  earnestly.  He  must  limit  his  prayers  and  his  de¬ 
sires  to  the  limitations  of  his  knowledge  on  this  point, 
and  must  pray  that  God  will  grant  his  request,  or  will 
refuse  it,  as  God  sees  best.  The  Israelites  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  were  not  willing  for  God  to  choose  their  desert  food 
for  them.  They  said  they  did  not  want  to  stay  in  the  land 
of  training  unless  God  would  give  them  meat,  whether  he 
thought  it  best  or  not.  So  God,  as  a  means  of  their 
training,  gave  them  their  request,  and  sent  leanness  into 
their  souls;  showed  them,  as  a  lesson  to  themselves  and 
to  others,  that  his  choice  for  them  was  better  than  theirs 
for  themselves.  We  ought  to  be  confident  and  persistent 
iu  all  our  prayers  for  things  within  the  scope  of  God’s 
declared  will.  We  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  pray 
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unconditionally  for  things  which  only  God'  can  know 
whether  or  not  they  are  best  lor  us.  We  ought  never  to 
pray  for  things  that  we  know  are  not  best  lor  us.  The 
power  and  the  limitations  of  faith-filled  prayer  are  clearly 
indicated  in  the  Word  of  God.  We  are  to  study  that 
Word  revereutly  and  with  an  open  mind,  in  order  to  know 
its  teachings  on  this  point. 


FRETTING  AND  WAITING. 

BY  FRANK  WALCOTT  HUTT. 

To  those  who  fret 
Lest  the  next  hour  be  set 
With  sudden  grief  or  care, 

Promise  seems  never  fair, 

And  Hope,  a  stranger-guest, 

Makes  not  their  haunts  her  nest. 

Fear  proffers  all  her  debt 
To  those  who  fret. 

To  those  who  wait 
Content,  to  contemplate 
Their  present  joy  or  wo 
There  comes  no  silent  foe 
Out  of  the  mists  to  mar 
The  inner  calms  that  are. 

Peace  comes,  though  it  come  late, 

To  those  who  wait. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  OUR  LORD’S 
LIFE  ON  EARTH. 

BY  PROFESSOR  M.  B.  RIDDLE,  D.D. 

There  are  not  only  many  vexed  questions  respecting 
the  chronology  of  our  Lord’s  life  on  earth,  but  there  is 
also  in  many  minds  great  confusion,  even  regarding 
points  that  are  historically  or  mathematically  certain. 
To  avoid  such  confusion,  it  is  well  to  liave  a  working 
theory  of  the  chronology.  Such  a  theory  enables  us  to 
see  the  relation  of  events,  where  this  is  clearly  estab¬ 
lished;  to  discuss  open  questions  as  such;  to  weigh 
probabilities,  without  admitting  that  the  whole  matter  is 
aTopeiess  taiTgl e. 

The  working  theory  which  will  underlie  the  Lesson 
Surroundings  in  The  Sunday  School  Times  during  the 
year  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Gospels  is  as  follows: 

Birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  December  25,  A.  U.  C.  749,  =  B.  C.  5. 

Baptism  of  Jesus. . January,  A.U.  C.  780,  =  A.D.  27. 

Crucifixion . April  7,  A.  U.  C.  783,  =  A.  D.  30. 

This  theory  is  better  sustained  as  to  the  years  than  as  to 
the  more  specific  dates.  It  implies  (1)  that  Dionysius, 
who  fixed  what  is  called  the  Christian  era,  placed  the 
birth  of  Christ  five  years  later  than  the  latest  date  pos¬ 
sible,  if  December  25  is  assumed  as  the  day  of  the 
Nativity ;  (2)  that  the  year  749  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
probable  year ;  (3)  that  our  Lord  was  a  little  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  was  baptized  ;  (4)  that  his 
public  ministry  covered  four  passovers  (Quadripaschal 
theory),  and  therefore  continued  for  three  years  and 
(about)  three  months;  (5)  that  he  ate  the  last  passover 
with  his  disciples  at  the  regular  time,  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
and  was  crucified  on  the  15th  of  Nisan,  which,  in  A.  U.  C. 
783,  probably  corresponded  with  April  7.  Each  of  these 
five  points  requires  explanation  ;  a  full  discussion  cannot 
be  attempted.  If  the  questions  involved  are  understood, 
the  reader  can  easily  find  authorities  to  consult. 

I.  The  Relation  of  the  Christian  ( Dionysian )  Era  to  the 
Roman  Era. — Here  the  greatest  confusion  exists,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Dionysius  Exiguus  (died  A.  D.  556),  a 
Scythian  by  birth,  who,  when  an  abbot  at  Rome,  estab¬ 
lished  what  is  called  the  Christian  era,  made  it  begin  too 
late.  Hence  the  effort  to  state  the  dates  correctly  has 
occasioned  much  difficulty.  Our  English  reference  Bibles 
increase  the  confusion  by  attempting  to  give  correctly 
the  probable  dates  up  to  the  beginning  of  our  Lord’s 
ministry,  thus  adopting  the  years  of  our  Lord’s  real  age, 
not  those  of  the  Christian  era.  This  incorrect  reckoning 
goes  on  up  to  the  tenth  chapter  of  Acts.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  corrected  tables  in  many  Teachers’  Bibles  fail 
to  recognize  the  true  relation  between  the  two  modes  of 
reckoning  (Dionysian  and  Roman).  The  writer  knows, 
to  his  sorrow,  that  a  further  confusion  arises  from  the 
failure  of  students  to  understand  that  the  numbers  of  the 
years  are  always  ordinal  (first,  second,  etc.),  never  car¬ 
dinal  (one,  two,  three,  etc.). 

The  Roman  reckoning  of  years  is  the  more  convenient 
one  for  the  student  of  the  Gospels.  It.  gives  a  single 
current  series,  not  a  double  one.  In  reckoning  from  or¬ 
dinal  numbers  there  is  usually  a  fraction  involved.  If 


we  reckon  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  beginning 
of  our  era  (for  example,  B. C.  and  A.D.),  there  are  two 
fractions  of  years  iuvolved.  Another  advantage  of  using 
the  Roman  reckoning  grows  out  of  its  use  by  Josephus 
and  other  authors.  Whenever  a  date  is  to  be  verified,  it 
must  be  expressed  in  years  of  Rome. 

The  first  point  to  be  fixed  in  mind  is  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  (or  Dionysian)  era.  Dionysius  started  in 
his  reckoning  with  the  Annunciation,  not  with  the  birth 
of  Christ.  He  made  A.  I).  1  =  year  of  Rome  754,  be¬ 
ginning  his  year  with  March  25,  nine  months  before 
Christmas,  December  25.  His  starting  point,  as  he  im¬ 
plied,  was  the  Incarnation,  the  miraculous  conception. 
Now  a  failure  to  recognize  this  fact  results  in  confusion 
when  comparing  the  two  reckonings.  Such  a  failure 
involves  mathematical  inaccuracy,  not  historical  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Whatever  may  be  uncertain,  this  is  mathemati¬ 
cally  true :  Dionysius  fixed  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Decem¬ 
ber  25,  754,  which  was  nine  months  after  the  beginning  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Christian  era.  Here,  where  the 
matter  is  purely  one  of  numbers,  there  is  often  the  greatest 
perplexity.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  years  corre¬ 
spond  thus : 

B.C.  1  =  753;  B.C.  2  =  752. 

A.  D.  1  =  754;  A.  D.  2  =  755. 

The  Roman  era  begins  753  years  before  the  Christian, 
hence  the  constant  differences  between  A.  U.  C.  and  A.  D. 
is  753.  But  when  dates  B.  C.  and  A.  U.  C.  are  added, 
the  sum  is  always  754,  because  the  two  series  of  ordinal 
numbers  run  in  opposite  directions,  and  two  fractions 
are  involved  which  make  but  one  year  in  fact,  while 
counting  for  two  in  the  figures.  When  this  relation  of 
the  reckonings  is  understood,  the  chronology  can  be  in¬ 
telligently  discussed,  and  not  till  then. 

For  example,  Herod  died  in  April,  750.  If  December 
25  is  the  date  of  our  Lord’s  birth,  then  the  year  cannot 
have  been  later  than  749.  But  Dionysius  placed  the 
Nativity  at  December  25, 754,  at  least  five  years  too  late. 
It  is  commonly  said  the  Christian  era  begins  four  years 
too  late,  which  is  partly  true.  From  December  25, 
749,  to  March  25,  754,  the  starting  poiut  of  Dionysius,  is 
four  years  and  three  months.  But  when  the  birth  of 
Christ  is  in  question,  a  difference  of  five  years  must  be 
allowed.  The  matter  becomes  a  practical  one  in  view  of 
the  proposed  celebration  of  the  beginning  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  in  Palestine.  Centuries  are  counted  by 
ordinal  numbers;  it  takes  a  full  hundred  years  to  com¬ 
plete  a  century.  The  twentieth  century  will  begiu  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1901.  Strictly  speaking,  it  will  not  begin  until 
March  25, 1901.  The  twentieth  ceutury  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  according  to  the  common  reckoning,  will  not 
begin  until  December  25,  1901.  But  as  Dionysius  fixed 
the  birth  of  Christ  at  least  five  years  too  late,  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  after  the  actual  (or  probable)  date  will  be¬ 
gin  December  25, 1896.  Yet  it  is  seriously  proposed  to 
celebrate  December  25, 1899,  as  the  opening  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  a  preposterous  blunder  in  mathematics  as  well 
as  history  will  not  be  perpetrated. 

II.  The  Date  of  Our  Lord's  Birth.— The  year  was 
probably  A.U. C.  749;  the  time  of  year  is  uncertain. 
The  most  assured  point  is  the  date  of  Herod’s  death,  just 
before  the  passover  in  750.  If  allowance  is  made  for  the 
events  intervening  between  the  Nativity  and  the  death, 
it  is  barely  possible  that  the  former  occurred  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of750.  Certainly,  if  December  25  was  the  time 
of  year,  it  could  not  have  been  later  than  749,  possibly  a 
year  or  two  earlier.  Auother  date,  less  definite,  is  given 
in  Luke  3  :  1,  2,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have 
begun  his  ministry  in  the  “fifteenth  year”  of  Tiberius 
Caisar.  The  uncertainty  arises  from  the  fact  that  Tiberius 
began  to  reign  jointly  with  Augustus  about  January,  765, 
and  to  reign  alone  August  19,  767.  The  fifteenth  year, 
reckoning  from  the  latter  date,  would  be  August  19,  781, 
to  782.  But  as  John  was  born  six  months  before  our 
Lord,  certainly  not  later  than  June,  749,  this  reckoning 
would  make  him  at  least  thirty-two  years  old  when  he 
began,  uud  our  Lord  of  the  same  age  when  he  began  to 
teach  (Luke  3  :  23).  This  is  possible,  but  “  about  thirty 
years,”  in  such  an  author  as  Luke,  probably  points  only 
to  a  few  months  in  excess.  Reckoning  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  joint  reign,  the  fifteenth  year  would  be  from 
January,  779,  to  January,  780.  If  John  began  to  preach 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  as  seems  probable,  his  birth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  reckoning,  would  be  somewhere  during 
749.  Other  data  are  still  less  definite;  as,  for  example, 
the  refereuce  to  Quirinius  (Luke  2  :  2),  which  still  iu- 
volves  a  historical  difficulty;  the  appearance  of  the  star 
in  the  east,  about  which,  as  a  purely  astronomical  phe¬ 
nomenon,  no  certain  conclusions  have  been  reached. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  safest  to  accept  749  as  the  year. 


As  regards  the  time  of  year,  there  are  no  positive  data. 
The  Nativity  is  universally  celebrated  on  December  25, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  “  Christian  Year  ”  is  virtually 
arranged  in  accordance  with  that  date.  Hence,  though 
the  time  of  year  was  probably  earlier,  for  convenience 
the  traditional  day  can  be  retained,  especially  as  no  other 
day  can  be  fixed  as  even  approximately  correct. 

With  December  25,  749,  as  the  basis  of  the  working 
theory,  the  following  are  the  corresponding  dates  of  the 
antecedent  events:  The  appearance  to  Zacharias,  close  of 
September,  748,  =  B.  C.  6  ;  the  Annunciation  (about  six 
months  after,  and  nine  months  before  the  Nativity), 
March  25,  749;  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  June  24, 
749,  =  B.C.  6.  All  these,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
assumed  date  of  the  Nativity.  The  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
when  the  boy  Jesus  wa9  “twelve  years  old”  (Luke 
2  :  42),  would  be  at  the  passover  in  762,  =  A.  D.  9  (not 
A.  D.  8,  as  in  the  margin  of  our  reference  Bibles) ;  for 
Luke  implies  that  Jesus  was  twelve  years  old,  not  in  his 
twelfth  year,  the  former  age  being  a  significant  one  for  a 
Jewish  boy.  Hence  the  date  would  be  twelve  full  years 
after  the  first  passover  succeeding  the  Nativity;  that 
first  passover  would  be  in  750,  and  twelve  full  years 
afterwards  would  be  the  passover  of  762,  which  is  A.  D.  9. 

III.  The  Date  of  the  Baptism  of  Jesus. — It  has  been 
already  shown  that  John’s  ministry  probably  began 
during  779.  Our  Lord  was  thirty  years  old  not  later 
than  December  25,  779.  “About  thirty  years  ”  would 
scarcely  mean  less  than  thirty,  which  was  the  Levitical 
age.  As  Luke,  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  his  Gospel,  is 
quite  specific  in  his  statements  respecting  time,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  our  Lord’s  ministry  began  much  after  his 
reaching  the  age  of  thirty.  It  would  seem,  too,  that 
Luke  refers  to  the  baptism  a9  virtually  the  beginning  of 
the  public  ministry.  If,  then,  our  working  theory  ac¬ 
cepts  December  25,  749,  as  the  date  of  the  Nativity,  we 
must  place  the  baptism  after  December  25,  779,  and  suf¬ 
ficiently  before  the  passover  of  780  to  gi^e  froom  for  the 
forty  days  in  the  wilderness  and  for  all  the  events  re¬ 
corded  in  John  1  :  29  to  2  :  12, — a  period  certainly  not 
le-s  than  two  months,  and  probably  somewhat  longer. 
The  traditional  date  of  the  baptism  is  January  6,  but  for 
this  day  there  is  no  direct  evidence.  It  is  highly  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  year  was  A.U.C.  780,  =  A.D.  27;  but 

the  time  of  year  may  liave  been  either  in  January  or  in 
the  early  part  of  February. 

IV.  The  Length  of  Our  Lord's  Public  Ministry. — The 
Quadripaschal  theory  is  the  preferable  one.  This  accepts 
four  passovers  during  our  Lord’s  public  ministry.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  one,  are  noted  by  John 
only  :  the  first,  John  2  :  13-25;  the  second,  John  5;  the 
third,  John  6  :  4.  The  last  passover  is  referred  to  by 
all  four  evangelists.  The  only  question  is,  Does  John  5 
refer' to  a  passover?  If  not,  then  but  three  occurred 
during  the  ministry,  which  therefore  lasted  only  two 
years  and  three  mouths.  If  that  chapter  refers  to  a 
passover,  as  seems  more  probable,  then  the  ministry  was 
over  three  years  in  length.  The  approximate  dates  are : 


Baptism . January,  780,  =  A.  D.  27. 

Crucifixion . April  7,  783,  =  A.  D.  30. 


As  this  matter  affects  the  chronology  of  the  lessons 
for  1894,  it  deserves  particular  attention.  There  are  two 
questions  to  be  considered  :  1.  Does  John  5  :  1  refer  to  a 
passover?  2.  If  so,  where  is  that  passover  to  be  placed 
as  related  to  the  ministry  in  Galilee? 

1.  Does  Joliu  5  :  1  refer  to  a  passover?  The  reading 
followed  in  the  Authorized  Version  and  in  the  text  of 
the  Revised  Version  is  “a  feast.”  But  the  margin  of 
the  Revised  Version  says:  “Many  ancient  authorities 
read  the  feast."  This  means  that  the  evidence  for  the 
article  in  Greek  is  quite  strong.  It  includes  three  of 
the  best  uncial  manuscripts,  a  number  of  others,  one  of 
the  best  early  versions.  Heuce  Tisehendorf,  influenced 
by  Aleph,  accepts  the  article.  If  “  the  feast”  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  reading,  a  passover  is  referred  to,  being  the  principal 
feast.  If  it  is  to  be  omitted,  then  a  passover  might  be 
meant,  the  other  reading  showing  that  this  view  was 
accepted  by  the  transcribers  who  inserted  the  article  to 
explain  the  sense.  Grammatical  usage  does  not  compel 
us  to  refer  “  a  feast  ”  to  some  other  feast  than  the 
passover. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  auy  other  feast  to  which  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  applicable,  whether  Purim  (which  the  advocates 
of  the  Tripasclial  theory  usually  accept)  or  Pentecost. 
The  feast  of  tabernacles  seems  out  of  the  question. 
Moreover,  the  reference  to  any  other  feast  compresses 
the  events  of  the  early  ministry  iuto  too  brief  a  time. 
The  strongest  objection  is  that  the  Sabbath  controversies 
in  Galilee  (narrated  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke)  im¬ 
ply  the  time  of  harvest;  namely,  April,  shortly  after 
some  passover.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  first 
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passover,  nor  the  last,  nor  the  one  mentioned  in  John 
6:4.  It  seems  necessary,  then,  to  accept  another  one, 
and  to  find  this  other  one  (the  second)  in  John  5.  This 
is  only  a  brief  statement,  but  the  main  arguments  have 
been  suggested. 

2.  If  John  5  refers  to  a  passover  (the  second  of  four), 
where  shall  it  be  placed  as  related  to  the  Galilean  minis¬ 
try  ?  John  give^  no  hint  in  regard  to  this,  since  he  tells 
nothing  ot  the  early  ministry  in  Galilee.  The  usual 
view  is  that  this  passover  should  be  placed  immediately 
before  the  Sabbath  controversies  mentioned  by  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  They  occurred  at  early  harvest,  near 
the  time  of  the  passover;  the  assault  upon  our  Lord 
about  healing  on  the  Sabbath  at  Jerusalem  (Johp  5) 
would  lead  to  similar  opposition  in  Galilee.  (An  unusual 
phrase  in  Luke  6  :  1 — “  second-first” — may  mean  that  a 
passover  had  recently  occurred.)  On  this  view  the  last 
event  before  the  second  passover  was  the  call  of  Matthew. 
The  feast  at  his  house  and  the  subsequent  discourse 
must  be  placed  later,  after  the  return  from  the  country  of 
the  Gadarenes. 

Dr.  Andrews,  however,  strongly  advocates  the  view 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  not  imprisoned  until  just 
before  the  second  passover,  and  that  therefore  the  whole 
Galilean  ministry  must  be  put  after  John  5,  since  the 
Synoptists  tell  us  that  our  Lord’s  preaching  in  Galilee 
began  after  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist.  This 
would  make  a  difference  of  a  few  weeks  only,  the  events 
in  Galilee  up  to  the  call  of  Matthew  being  put  after  the 
second  passover.  But  it  makes  too  long  an  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  passover  and  the  harvest  which  is  implied  in 
the  Sabbath  controversy  in  Galilee. 

The  working  theory  presented  is  therefore  that  of  four 
passovers,  the  second  one  (John  5)  following  the  call  of 
Matthew,  and  preceding  the  Sabbath  controversy  in 
Galilee.  The  date  of  this  passover  would  be  April, .781, 
=  A.  D.  2.8.  Its  place  in  the  Sunday-school  lessons  for 
1894  would  be  between  Lessons  4  and  5  of  the  fourth 
quarter. 

V.  The  Date  of  Our  Lord's  Death. — This  took  place  at 
the  fourth  passover,  on  the  theory  advocated  through¬ 
out  this  article.  The  year  was  A.  U.  C.  783,  =  A.  D.  30. 
To  this  there  are  no  serious  objections,  although  there  is 
not  decisive  evidence  from  other  than  biblical  sources  to 
nettle  the  time.  The  attempt  to  fix  the  date  from  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  is  not  a  safe  method  of  determining 
historical  questions.  The  day  of  the  week  was  certainly 
Friday, — the  “  Preparation,”  the  day  before  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  But  the  day  of  the  month  has  been  in  dispute 
since  the  second  century.  The  passover  supper  was 
regularly  eaten  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  Nisan. 
Three  of  the  evangelists  state,  more  or  less  positively, 
that  our  Lord  ate  the  last  passover  with  his  disciples  at 
the  regular  time.  The  day  was  certainly  Thursday,  and 
this  Thursday  would,  according  to  these  statements,  be 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  Friday  being  the  15th.  But  the 
early  discussion  shows  that  many  Christians  believed 
that  our  Lord  instituted  his  supper  on  Nisan  13,  and 
was  crucified  on  the  14th,  about  the  time  the  paschal 
lamb  should  be  slain.  Passages  in  John  (especially  18  : 
28)  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  view.  They 
can,  however,  be  explained  in  accordance  with  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Synoptists.  Furthermore,  the  arguments 
used  by  the  Fathers  to  support  the  view  that  our  Lord 
died  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  are  nearly  all  of  them  senti¬ 
mental  and  dogmatical,  rather  than  historical  and  ex- 
egetical.  Hence  the  theory  that  our  Lord  died  on  the 
15th  of  Nisan  is  preferable.  According  to  the  Jewish 
calendar,  that  day,  in  A.  U.  C.  783,  would  answer  to 
April  7  of  our  reckoning.  This  last  question  deserves 
further  treatment  next  year.  It  is  mentioned  simply  to 
complete  the  statement  of  the  “  working  theory.” 

With  every  desire  and  effort  to  present  these  points 
clearly,  I  am  fully  aware  that  this  article  is  necessarily 
exacting  in  its  demands  upon  the  attention  and  thought 
of  the  reader.  No  one  can  understand  these  questions, 
much  less  decide  them  for  himself,  without  familiarity 
with  the  Gospels, — without  exact  and  consecutive  think¬ 
ing.  But  if  the  Lord  we  love  lived  on  the  earth  for  bur 
salvation,  surely  the  study  of  his  life  deserves  all  grateful 
care  and  patience  on  our  part. 

Western  Theological  Seminary. 


THE  DIVINE  GUIDANCE. 

BY  JOEL  SWARTZ,  D.D. 

Nothing  can  be  more  comforting  to  the  devout  mind 
than  the  assurance  of  the  divine  guidance.  He  who 
knows  the  fallibility  of  his  own  judgment  and  the  de¬ 
ceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  the  corruption  of  the  world 
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around  him  and  the  many  snares  that.it  spreads  for  his 
feet,  and  withal  the  arts  and  wiles  of  the  Devil,  will  not 
lightly  esteem  the  divine  promise,  ‘‘I  will  instruct  thee 
and  teach  thee  in  the  way  which  thou  shalt  go :  I  will 
guide  thee  with  mine  eye.”  His  need  and  his  faith 
taking  hold  of  .this  precious  assurance  will  answer, 
"Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward 
receive  me  to  glory.”  Comforted  and  supported  by  the 
consciousness  of  God’s  presence  and  care,  he  may  walk 
securely  and  happily  even  “  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,”  and  fear  no  evil.  Those  who  trust 
their  own  hearts  and  lean  to  their  own  understandings 
are  often  made  to  know  by  sad  experience  that  "the 
way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,  that  it  is  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  direct  his  steps.”  The  many  sad  wrecks 
along  the  pathway  of  life  give  assurance  doubly  sure 
that  no  unaided  human  foresight,  no  calculating  shrewd¬ 
ness,  is  able  to  anticipate  and  avoid  the  dangers  to  body, 
soul,  character,  business,  family,  and  society,  which 
throng  the  way  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  walk 
through  a 

"  World  no  friend  to  grace 
To  help  us  on  to  God,” 


For  see  how  many  perverted  and  injured,  how  many 
lost  and  ruined,  lives  are  around  us  1  How  many,  even 
in  youth,  are  broken  in  health,  enfeebled  or  depraved  in 
mind  and  manners,  through  errors  and  indiscretions ; 
how  many  are  enslaved  by  habits  ot  tobacco  and  drink, 
and  with  the  bad  indulgence  lose  the  power  of  will  to 
escape  their  awful  bondage  ;  how  many  are  shut  up  in 
prisons,  asylums,  reformatories ;  and  how  many  must  ex¬ 
piate  their  crimes  upon  the  gallows, — all  because  "they 
hated  knowledge,  and  did  not  choose  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  :  they  would  none  of  my  counsel:  despised  all  my 
reproof.  Thereforeshall  they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own 
way,  and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices.” 

The  divine  guidance  is  offered  in  such  a  way  a3  not  to 
supersede  our  own  following.  It  is  guidance  that  is 
offered.  God  does  not  propose  to  carry  us  "  to  the  skies 
on  flowery  beds  of  ease.”  It  is  by  his  counsels  that  he 
proposes  to  guide.  These  he  addresses  to  our  intelli¬ 
gence,  our  consciences,  our  wills.  The  planets  he  guides 
by  force,  the  brutes  by  instinct,  but  us  he  proposes  to 
lead  by  making  us  a  willing  people  “  in  the  day  of  his 
power.’-  He  therefore  counsels  usrto  near,  to  ponder  tile 
path  of  our  feet,  and  “  be  not  as  the  horse,  or  as  the  mule, 
which  have  no  understanding:  whose  mouth  mustbe  held 
in  with  bit  and  bridle.”  And  yet,  if  men  will  be  guided 
in  no  other  way,  God  proposes  still  to  lead  them  ;  for  he 
cannot  allow  them  to  have  their  own  unhindered  and 
bad  way.  If  they  will  not  accept  his  hand,  he  may  put 
a  hook  in  their  jaws,  or  a  ring  in  their  nose,  and  so  lead 
them  as  one  might  lead  a  mad  bull.  “  Because  thy  rage 
against  me  and  thy  tumult  is  come  up  into  mine  ears, 
therefore  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose  and  my  bridle 
in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which 
thou  earnest.”  So  said  God  to  the  audacious  and  blas¬ 
phemous  Assyrian,  Sennacherib. 

But  tenderly  and  gently  does  he  counsel  and  guide 
those  who  will  open  theif'ears  and  prepare  their  hearts 
to  his  admonitions,  counsels,  and  encouragements.  By 
his  Word,  his  Spirit,  his  providence,  his  own  servants 
will  he  give  due,  prompt,  and  sufficient  counsel.  It  may 
not  always  be  just  what  we  wish  most  to  hear.  His 
leading  may  be  through  deep  waters,  through  fiery  fur¬ 
naces,  through  thorny  ways,  and  over  rugged  steeps,  but 
it  will  even  then  be  best  to  follow  him.  We  may  be 
assured  the  way  will  be  safe,  even  though  it  be  not 
pleasant.  When  our  difficulties  press  us  most,  and  our 
strength  is  feeblest,  then  he  will  be  nearest,  "a  present 
help  in  trouble.”  Just  when  earthly  friends  falter  and 
forsake  us  he  will  stick  “  closer  than  a  brother.” 

I  once  paid  a  guide  a  dollar  to  couduct  me  in  mid¬ 
winter  under  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  the  Canadian  side. 
He  led  me  as  far  as  the  place  of  greatest  danger,  and, 
whilst  standing  on  a  smooth  and  sloping  plane  of  ice, 
overawed  by  the  thunder  of  the  cataract,  the  rush  of  the 
winds,  and  the  dash  of  the  spray,  he  took  advantage  of 
my  abstraction,  and  forsook  me.  It  was  with  indescrib¬ 
able  horror  that  I  contemplated  my  situation,  and  feared 
to  lift  my  foot,  lest  I  might  skate  under  the  Falls. 

God  never  leaves  a  trusting  child  in  this  way.  It  was 
his  better  care  that  assured  and  saved  me.  Let  us  more 
sweetly  and  confidently  follow  him,  and  lean  less  to  our 
own  understanding.  He  may  not  show  us  much  of  the 
way  at  a  time.  Only  a  step,  perhaps,  will  he  at  once 
make  known  ;  but  if  we  will  take  that  step,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  find  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  And  what  an 
end, — glory  1  "Thou  shall  guide  me  with  thy  counsel, 
and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory.” 

Steubenville,  0. 


“  ALL  THE  WAY  THROUGH.” 

BY  M.  E.  SAFFOLD. 

"They’s  good  all  the  way  thu,”  said  a  little  negro 
boy  to  me  one  day,  as  he  offered  a  basket  of  apples  lor 
sale. 

My  thoughts  flew  at  once  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  re¬ 
mark,  when  she  felt  so  bitterly  the  difference  between 
the  good  promises  of  her  counsellors  and  ministers  of 
state  in  the  beginning,  and  the  failure  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  end.  “  Like  a  basket  of  apples,  fair  and 
beautiful  on  top,  but  withered  and  rotten  at  the  bottom.” 
The  little  negro’s  words,  "All  the  way  thu,”  are  a  good 
motto  to  live  by. 

A  grocer,  initiating  a  new  clerk  into  the  mysteries  of 
his  trade,  seeing  him  on  the  first  day  of  work  filling  a 
peck  measure  for  a  customer  with  potatoes  of  fair  size 
from  bottom  to  top,  said  :  “  See  here,  that  won’t  do ;  we 
keep  two  sizes  of  potatoes  1  Fill  the  measure  half  way 
from  the  barrel  ot  small  potatoes,  and  finish  from  the 
one  containing  the  large  ones  ;  the  big  potatoes  sell  the 
little  ones.” 

t‘I  prefer,”  said  the  young  man,  "  to  fill  my  measures 
with  the  same  quality  all  the  way  through.” 

His  honesty  lost  him  his  place,  but  not  his  reputation, 
which  gained  him  a  better.  Elsewhere  it  was  argued 
that  the  integrity  which  considered  the  customer’s  in¬ 
terest,  would  hold  good  with  the  employer. 

Two  boys  competed  at  school  for  a  prize  offered  for  the 
best  original  essay  on  a  given  subject.  One  studied  the 
subject  with  all  the  ability  of  which  he  was  capable,  and 
then  wrote  the  best  essay  possible  for  him. 

The  other  cribbed  paragraphs  and  pages  from  encyclo¬ 
paedias  and  other  authorities,  and  strung  them  together 
with  his  own  words.  The  wise  old  professor,  when  the 
verdict  was  given  in  favor  of  the  former,  supplemented 
it  by  saying:  "It  is  by  no  means  the  best  essay,  but  it 
is  honest  all  the  way  through.  The  other  is  not  the 
production  of  the  boy  who  presents  it,  but  a  mixture  of 
his  own  and  other  people’s  writing.  It  cannot  compete 
as  an  original  essay.” 

Two  farmers  in  the  South  sent  bales  of  cotton  to 
market  to  be  sold.  The  cotton  of  one  was  sampled,  and 
classed  goocl  all  the  way  through.  It  brought  its 
owner  a  price  that  gladdened  his  heart,  .and  repaid  him 
for  his  toil. 

The  other  had  hid  away  in  a  coating  of  fair  cotton  an 
inferior  article,  which  brought  the  whole  down  to  its 
own  valuation. 

We  know  of  nothing  the  Almighty  has  made  which 
shows  a  specious  outside  to  hide  fraud  within.  The 
earth  has  buried  in  her  bosom  richer  treasures  than  she 
shows  upon  the  surface.  The  ocean,  so  bare  and  cold 
above,  covers  goodliest  treasures  beneath. 

The  lesson  is  a  good  one  for  us  to  learn ;  for  when  the 
superficial  stratum  of  good  which  overlies  a  dishonest 
character  is  exhausted,  there  is  nothing  left  but  rotten¬ 
ness  within. 

Selma ,  Ala. 


CHAOS,  OR  SIDEWALKS? 

BY  MARY  C.  CUTLER. 

“Shall  we  get  to  the  sidewalks  to-night,  Mamie?” 

“  No,  Robbie ;  not  to-night.  Robbie  must  be  patient. 
We  shall  get  there  some  time.” 

They  were  sitting  together  in  a  large  armchair,  before 
the  open  grate, — the  enthusiastic  high-school  girl  and 
her  little  brother.  She  was  studying  astronomy  that 
term,  and  Mr.  Gordon,  the  teacher,  was  not  only  very 
much  interested  in  the  subject  himself,  but  had  succeeded 
to  a  remarkable  degree  in  arousing  the  interest  of  his 
pupils  in  this  study.  The  nebular  theory  of  Sir  William 
Herschel,  as  elaborated  and  set  forth  by  La  Place,  was 
yet  too  new  to  find  a  place  in  text-books;  but  Mr. 
Gordon  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  text-book,  and, 
finding  the  hypothesis  so  satisfactory,  he  had  presented 
it  to  his  class  in  such  a  convincing  way  that  they  were 
all  sure  of  its  truth. 

“  What  nice  bedtime  stories  this  will  make  for  Rob¬ 
bie  !  ”  thought  his  sister.  "  And  I  can  work  in  some  of 
the  things  I  learned  in  geology,  too.” 

"  Wouldn’t  Robbie  like  to  have  each  night  a  part  of  a 
great,  long  story,  all  about  how  the  earth  was  made?” 
she  asked  one  evening  soon  afterward. 

“  P’raps  so,”  he  answered,  somewhat  doubtfully. 
"Will  you  tell  how  the  sidewalks  wrere  made?”  he 
added,  seeming  a  little  more  interested. 

“  yes  1  ”  replied  his  sister ;  "  only  we  want  to  know 
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first  how  the  ground  was  made  to  lay  the  sidewalks 
on.” 

And  so  the  story  had  gone  on  night  after  night,  while 
Robbie  had  shown  varying  degrees  of  interest,  but  never 
quite  so  much  as  his  sister  had  expected.  She  tried  her 
best  to  adapt  the  story  to  his  comprehension,  and  some¬ 
times  felt  much  encouraged;  as  when  she  was  telling 
about  the  formation  of  the  coal-beds,  and  showed  him  a 
piece  of  coal  she  had  found,  which  seemed  to  have  mark¬ 
ings  on  it  like  the  bark  of  a  tree;  or,  at  another  time, 
when  she  showed  him  a  picture  of  the  huge  bird-tracks 
that  had  been  found  in  other  formations. 

But  now  and  then  Robbie  would  ask  some  question 
about  the  sidewalks,  showing  that  his  interest  was  cen¬ 
tered  on  that  with  which  he  had  first  become  acquainted 
in  experience.  The  sidewalks  were  his  “  point  of  con¬ 
tact  ”  with,  and  his  first  interest  in,  earth  structure.  It 
was  because  he  hoped  to  learn  some  time  how  the  side¬ 
walks  were  made,  that  he  was  trying  to  listen  patiently 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  story. 

And  so  on  this  night  Robbie  settled  himself  down  in 
his  corner  of  the  chair,  and  was  very  quiet.  He  asked 
his  sister  no  more  questions.  For  the  first  time  his  eyes 
began  to  droop  before  she  had  finished. 

“  I  must  try  to  make  it  more  interesting,”  she  said  to 
herself  as  she  kissed  him  good-night. 

But  before  another  night  a  fatal  disease  held  Robbie 
in  its  relentless  grasp;  and  two  days  later  the  family 
were  gathered  about  the  little  form,  from  which  life  was 
fast  ebbing  away. 

When  the  last  flutter  of  expiring  breath  had  ceased, 
the  solemn  hush  was  broken  by  the  doctor’s  words :  “  He 
knows  more  now  than  all  the  living.” 

“Oh,  oh!”  gasped  the  sister,  and  fled  to  her  room, 
where  she  could  wail  out  her  grief  alone. 

What  was  the  thought  that  had  taken  possession  of 
her  at  that  moment?  It  was  that  now  she  could  never 
tell  her  patient  little  brother  how  the  sidewalks  were 
made.  Indeed,  he  would  never  care  now  to  know  about 
earth’s  sidewalks,  for  he  walked  the  golden  streets.  To 
have  kept  him  waiting  for  what  he  was  eager  to  know 
seemed  now  so  cruel  that  she  almost  feared  he  could 
never  care  for  her  any  more. 

Years  afterward,  when  our  schoolgirl  had  grown  older 
and  wiser,  she  learned  how  abnormal,  as  well  as  unsatis¬ 
fying,  had  been  her  method, — that  she  ought  to  have 
begun  with  what  the  child  already  knew  something 
about,  and  was  interested  in,  and  thence  she  could  have 
led  him  whither  she  would.  To  the  high-school  girl  the 
sidewalks  were  laid  on  the  ground ;  to  the  child,  the 
ground  was  hidden  under  the  sidewalks.  His  first  expe¬ 
rience  with  earth  was  not  the  underlying  ground,  but  the 
overlying  sidewalks.  She  had  vainly  thought  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  of  God’s  works,  instead  of  the  real 
beginning  of  knowledge-getting, — the  “  point  of  contact” 
with  the  world.  But  now  she  had  learned  that  there  is 
no  beginning  to  the  universe  of  God  save  in  the  dawning 
perceptions  of  the  little  child. 

Lowell ,  Mass. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  REVIEW  SUNDAY. 

BY  MILA  FRANCES  SMITH. 

Review  Sunday  is  often  dreaded  and  disliked  by 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  very  often  a  special  lesson  is 
substituted  for  it,  or  the  teachers  prefer  a  review  from 
the  desk.  We  can  understand  how  it  may  be  a  terror  to 
a  lazy,  incompetent,  or  inexperienced  teacher.  To  one 
who  understands  the  work  aright  it  is  hailed  as  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity. 

It  is  the  Sunday  when  your  irregular  pupils  have  a 
chance  to  gain  something  of  what  they  have  lost,  the 
Sunday  for  you  to  find  out  how  much  of  what  you  have 
taught  has  been  remembered,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  how  much  has  been  forgotten.  It  is  the  time 
of  all  the  year  that  tests  both  your  work  and  that  of  your 
class,  and  there  can  be  no  real,  honest,  satisfactory  teach¬ 
ing  without  it.  Teachers  ought  to  use  review  Sunday  for 
review,  and  never  consent  that  anything  else  in  the 
way  of  special  lessons  or  general  exercises  shall  be  used 
instead. 

One  great  objection  to  the  review  is  lack  of  time. 
How  can  one  whole  quarter’s  lessons  be  reviewed  in  one 
lesson  time?  It  cannot  be  done,  so  do  not  attempt  it. 
Take  two  Sundays, — three,  if  you  need  them.  What! 
take  two  Sundays  for  review,  and  miss  the  appointed 
lesson  for  one  of  those  days?  Why  not?  Is  it  not  bet¬ 
ter  to  teach  fewer  lessons,  and  then  pause  to  see  whether 
they  have  been  understood  and  remembered,  than  to  go 
through  with  every  one  in  the  quarter,  and  never  give 


yourself  a  chance  to  find  out  if  you  have  really  taught  a 
single  one  of  them  ?  The  question  of  importance  is,  not  s 
how  much  truth  has  come  from  your  lips  in  a  given  time, 
but  how  much  truth  have  you  put  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  your  pupils ;  and  that  must  be  discovered  by 
what  they  tell  you,  or,  in  other  words,  by  their  answers 
to  review  questions. 

Another  objection  to  review  Sundays  is  that  many 
teachers  have  really  nothing  to  review.  They  have 
taught  nothing  distinctly  or  definitely.  They  do  not 
remember  their  own  lessons,  and,  of  course,  cannot  ask 
intelligent  questions.  This  can  be  remedied  by  a  change 
in  the  method  of  teaching. 

Begin  the  first  Sunday  in  the  quarter  to  get  ready  for 
review.  Have  a  little  blank-book,  and  put  down  the 
one  truth  or  truths  in  that  lesson  that  are  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Write  every  lesson  out  in  full,  questions  and  all, 
and  keep  every  scrap  you  write  at  least  until  alter  re¬ 
view  Sunday.  That  is  your  preparation.  Tell  the 
pupils  they  are  going  to  be  examined.  That  will  be 
quite  a  surprise,  as  many  of  them  never  dream  they  are 
expected  to  remember  anything  in  a  Suuday-3chool 
lesson.  Tell  them  to  put  down  in  writing  every  Sunday 
what  they  remember.  That  is  a  part  of  their  preparation. 

Have  a  review  Sunday  in  miniature  every  Sunday. 
Take  the  first  five  minutes  of  the  lesson  time  for  short 
general  questions  on  the  last  lesson.  When  through 
teaching,  ask  for  the  points  you  have  just  taught;  ask 
one  pupil  for  them,  then  another,  then  ask  for  them  in 
concert.  These  questions  should  be  the  last  thing  before 
each  lesson  closes,  the  first  thing  before  each  new  lesson 
begins,  and  by  the  end  of  the  quarter  most  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  recognized  as  old  friends,  and  will  be  greeted 
with  no  hesitation.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  repeat. 

Seventy  times  seven  is  none  too  often  for  truth  as  well 
as  for  forgiveness.  The  Lord  has  to  tell  you  and  me 
some  things  many  times  over  before  we  remember  and 
understand,  and  this  should  make  us  more  patient  with 
our  classes.  Make  up  your  mind  that  your  scholars  must 
remember  aud  repeat  until  they  do. 

By  such  simple  methods,  by  perseverance  and  prayer, 
and  by  a  clear  understanding  with  your  class  that  the 
main  truths  of  any  lesson  may  be  called  for  any  minute, 
review  Sunday  can  be  looked  forward  to  with  delight 
instead  of  with  dismay. 

Philadelphia. 


FOR  CHILDREN  AT  HOME. 

MATTIE’S  PICTURE  GALLERY. 

BY  CLARISSA  POTTER. 

They  sat  in  a  row,  propped  against  each  other  and  the 
rough,  splinter-teethed  boards  of  the  garret’s  south  wall, 
— five  chunky  rag-babies,  with  round,  ink-marked  eyes, 
and  tangled  hemp  hair,  combings  from  Grandma  Bovee’s 
flax  cards. 

Right  in  front  of  them,  on  the  floor,  sat  their  mistress 
and  teacher,  little  Mattie  Bovee,  with  her  Primer  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  long,  dried  stalk  from  grandpa’s 
dusty  bundles  of  herbs  that  swung  from  the  rafters, 
which  she  used  as  both  switch  aud  pointer  while  she 
tried  to  teach  ABC  to  her  mute  class. 

“Come,  Depsy  Jane!  Fold  your  arms,  and  sit  up 
straight.  You  are  lolling  onto  Rosabelle,  like  the  shift¬ 
less,  lazy  girl  you  are !  And,  here,  Hepsibah  Ann  1  Do 
sit  down,  and  stop  making  such  horrid  faces.  You  are 
always  clattering  about  those  big,  clumsy  feet  of  yours  1 
Topsy  St.  Clare  1  stop  rolling  your  eyes,  and  look  straight 
at  me  1  ”  And  the  brittle  herb-stalk  came  down  with  a 
flirt  across  Topsy’s  flaxy  pate. 

“Now,  all  together,  say  C-a-t!” 

And,  as  Mattie’s  shrill  voice  rang  down  the  garret 
stairs,  Grandma  Bovee,  who  was  spinning  yarn  in  the 
porch  chamber,  laughed  until  she  ran  a  dangling,  whir¬ 
ring  “  nose  ”  from  off  her  spindle’s  point,  listening  to  the 
little  girl’s  “  make  believe  ”  talks  to  her  doll  class. 

It  was  a  rainy  winter  day.  “  January’s  thaw,”  grandma 
called  the  muggy,  sloppy  weather,— so  warm  she  had 
taken  the  opportunity  to  finish  her  spinning  in  the  porch 
chamber,  and  Mattie,  in  cloak  and  hood,  had  been 
allowed  a  long  play  in  the  attic. 

Out  of  doors  it  was  dismal  enough,  dirty,  honey¬ 
combed  snow  covering  the  fields,  the  roads  deep  with 
muddy  slush,  and  heavy  rain  clouds  hanging  so  low  that 
at  half-past  three  it  was  too  dark  in  the  chambers  for 
grandma  to  longer  see  to  spin,  and,  calling  Mattie,  they 
went  down  stairs,  to  finjj  the  sitting-room’s  curtains 
drawn  and  lamps  lighted,  as  though  it  were  evening. 


“  Four  more  great,  long  hours  before  bedtime,”  Mattie 
mberly  said,  watching  the  clock’s  creeping  hands. 

“  Grandma,  what  can  I  do  this  long,  long  week,  when 
mama- is  gone?  ” 

“  While  you  were  playing  with  your  dollies  in  the 
attic  to-day,”  Grandma  auswered,  counting  stitches  on 
her  needles  for  a  fox-and-geese  mitten,  “  I  thought  of  an 
old  game  my  little  sisters  and  I  played  in  our  garret 
when  we  were  little  girls.” 

“O  grandma!  Tell  about  it,  please!”  And  Mattie 
forgot  to  watch  the  clock,  and  curled  herself  on  the 
hearth-rug,  close  to  grandma's  chair. 

“The  sloping  roof  and  gable  boards  of  the  great  open 
room  under  the  eaves  were  rough  aud  bare,  just  as  they 
are  iu  your  attic,  Mattie,  and  stormy  days,  when  we 
could  not  play  out  of  doors,  we  would  cut  pictures  from 
old  almanacs  and  newspapers,  and  paste  them  on  the 
boards.  We  would  group  flower  pictures  in  one  place, 
and  pictures  of  animals  and  houses  in  other  groups,  and 
the  gaily-dressed  ladies,  that  we  cut  from  an  old,  bright- 
colored  fashion-plate,  we  carefully  pasted  where  they 
could  best  be  seen, — on  the  wall  between  the  two  south 
windows;  and  very  proud  we  were  of  those  smartly 
dressed,  gay-colored  figures.  We  bad  such  happy  times, 
cutting  aud  grouping  the  pictures!  I  am  sure  you  also 
would,  in  doing  the  same.” 

“O  grandma!  may  I?  Papa  has  a  whole  shelf  full 
of  old  catalogs  about  seeds  and  fertilizers  and  farm  ma¬ 
chines,  full  of  pretty  pictures.  I  am  sure  he  would  let 
me  cut  some  of  them  ;  and  in  the  storeroom  there’s  piles 
of  waste  papers  from  which  I  know  mama  would  allow 
me  to  clip  pictures.  Please,  grandma,  can’t  I  begin  this 
very  evening  ?  ” 

Aud  Mattie  sprang  up,  eager  to  at  once  commence 
work  for  her  picture  gallery. 

“Yes,  child;  but  you  have  so  many  bare  boards  to 
cover,  why  not  make  part  of  the  space  a  gallery  of  Bible 
pictures?  It  will  not  only  amuse  but  help  you  to  more 
clearly  remember  the  stories  and  teach  you  the  truths 
we  all  need  to  learn.  In  my  bookcase  there  is  a  pile  of 
old  Sunday-school  quarterlies  from  which  you  may  cut 
all  the  pictures  you  choose.” 

“  O  grandma,  what  fun  1  With  so  many  pictures 
about  Joseph  and  Esther  and  Mary  and  other  Bible 
people,  I  can  tell  their  story  in  such  a  nice  plain  way 
by  pasting  iu  a  group  all  the  pictures  I  can  find  about 
them.” 

Mattie  ran  to  grandma’s  room  for  an  armful  of  old 
quarterlies. 

"Our  Sunday-school  lessons  last^utumn  were  on  the 
life  of  Paul,”  grandma  said,  sorting  from  the  heap  a 
half-dozen  books  for  the  same  quarter,  but  of  different 
grades  and  publications.  “  In  these  we'  shall  find  many 
pictures  from  Paul’s  life.  You  may  clip  them  all,  and  I 
will  help  you  number  the  cuts  as  they  should  be  grouped 
on  the  wall ;  and  the  next  suitable  day  you  may  have  a 
happy  time  in  the  garret  commencing  your  picture 
gallery.” 

Half-past  seven  came  all  too  soon  that  evening  that 
promised  to  be  so  long.  Snip,  snip,  went  Mattie’s  sharp 
shears,  and  click,  click,  went  grandma’s  needles  as  they 
flew  around  the  fox-aud-geese  pattern. 

Twenty-nine  pictures  she  found  of  Paul,  illustrating 
scenes  in  his  life,  from  his  journey  to  Damascus  till  he 
was  a  preacher  in  Rome  ;  but,  whether  prisoner  or  master, 
always  the  same  bold,  brave  Paul. 

Mattie  carefully  studied  and  numbered  the  pictures  as 
she  cut  them,  aud,  when  all  were  clipped,  spread  them 
on  the  hearth-rug  before  the  cosy  open  fire. 

“  Why,  grandma  1  ”  she  cried,  lifting  her  eager,  flushed 
face,  “it’s  just  like  a  Sunday-school  lesson  review,— only 
better  and  easier.  The  pictures  tell  me  all  about  Paul, 
aud  I  can  remember  his  journeys,  and  the  cities  in  which 
he  preached,  and  what  happened  to  him  in  each  one,  by 
just  looking  at  this  picture  review.  I  mean  to  cover  the 
south  wall  with  Bible  pictures,  and  the  roof  boards,  so 
far  as  I  can  reach,  with  newspaper  and  bright  catalog 
pictures.” 

The  dreaded  long  week,  when  Mattie’s  mama  was 
called  from  home,  proved  a  short  one,  after  all,— she  was 
so  busy  and  happy  with  work  on  her  gallery. 

Mama  was  led  with  a  great  deal  of  mystery  up  the 
attic  stairs,  expecting  to  see  a  new  arrangement  of  Mat¬ 
tie’s  doll  family,  or  a  train  of  box-cars  rigged  on  her 
warping-bar  spools  across  the  long  floor,  but  when  she 
saw  the  gallery  of  Bible  pictures,  telling  so  clearly  of  the 
lives  of  God’s  people,  she  said  : 

“May  my  little  girl  early  learn  the  truths  these  pic¬ 
tures  teach,  that  to  love  and  obey  God  is  the  only  way  tf 
be  truly  happy  1  ” 

Madison,  Me. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES. 


LESSON  HELPS. 


LESSON  CALENDAR. 

[Second  Quarter,  189 4-] 

1.  April  1.— Jacob's  Prevailing  Prayer . 

2.  April  8  —  Discord  in  Jacob's  Family . 

3.  April  15.— Joseph  Sold  Into  Egypt . 

4.  April  22.— Joseph  Ruler  in  Egypt . 

6.  April  29. —Joseph  Forgiving  bis  Brethren 

6.  May  6.— Joseph's  Last  Days . 

7.  May  13  —Israel  In  Egypt . 

8.  Moy  20.— Tbe  Childhood  of  Moses . 

9.  May  27.— Moses  Sent  as  a  Deliverer 

10.  June  3. —The  Passover  Instituted . 

11.  June  10.  — Passage  of  the  Red  Sea . 

12.  June  17. -The  Woes  of  the  Drunkard . 

13.  June  24.— Review. 


[Third  Quarter,  189 '£] 

1.  July  1.— The  Blrtb  of  Jesus . I.uke  2: 1-16 

2.  July  8.— Presentation  In  the  Temple . Luke  2  :  25-38 

3.  July  15.— Visit  of  the  Wise  Men . Malt- 2  :  ,"*2 

4  July  22.— Flight  Into  Egypt . Matt  2  : 13-23 

6.  July  29.— Tbe  Youth  of  Jesus- . Luke  Z :  40-52 

6.  August  5.— Tbe  Baptism  of  Jests.. . Mark  1  :  Ml 

7.  August  12.— Temptation  of  Jesus .  .Malt.  4  :  MI 

8.  August  19— First  Disciples  of  Jesus . John-1  : 35-49 

9.  August  28.— First  Miracle  of  Jesus . John  2:1-11 

10.  September  2  -Jesus  Cleansing  the  Temple . John  2  : 13-25 

11  September  9.— Jesus  and  Nicodemus.. . John  3  : 1-16 

12  September  16.— Jesus  at  Jacob's  Well . John  4  :  9-26 

13.  September  23  —Daniel’s  Abstinence . Dan.  1  :  8-20 

14  September  30.- Review. 


AIDS  TO  SPECIFIC  STUDY. 

LESSON  XIII.,  JUNE  u,  W 

Second  Quarterly  Review. 

HOME  READINGS. 

M.— Gen.  37  :  23-36.  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt. 

T.— Gen.  41  :  38-48.  Joseph  ruler  in  Egypt. 

•\V.— Gen.  45  :  1-15.  Joseph  forgiving  his  brethren. 
T.— Exod.  1  :  1-14.  Israel  in  Egypt. 

F.— Exod.  2  :  1-10.  The  childhood  of  Moses. 

S.— Exod.  12  :  1-14.  The  passover  initiated. 

S.— Exod.  14  :  19-31.  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 


TITLES  AND  GOLDEN  TEXTS. 

Golden  Text  for  the  Quarter  :  God  -is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble. — Psa.  46  :  1. 

I.  JACOB’S  PREVAILING  PRAYER. 

I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.— Gen.  32  :  26. 

II.  DISCORD  IN  JACOB’S  FAMILY. 

See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.— Gen.  45  :  24. 

Til.  JOSEPH  SOLD  INTO  EGYPT. 

Ye  thought  evil  against  me  ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  good.— 
Gen.  50  :  20. 

IV.  JOSEPH  RULER  IN  EGYPT. 

Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour. — 1  Sam.  2  :  30. 


...Geo.  32  :  9-12. 24-30 
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. Exod.  14  .  19-29 

. I'rov.23  : 2 


OUTLINE  INDUCTIVE  STUDIES. 

Prepared  by 

The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature. 

STUDY  XXV.— A  REVIEW. 

Genesis  33  to  Exodus  19  : 1. 

I.  The  Material. 

1.  Its  Character.  Glance  rapidly  through  the  chapters, 
with  a  view  of  determining  their  varied  contents ;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  historical,  genealogical,  poetical.  Does  either  element 
have  so  characteristic  and  prominent  a  place  that  it  may 
fairly  give  its  name  to  the  whole? 

2.  Its  Origin.  Recall  to  mind  the  remarks  made  about  the 
origin  of  certain  portions  of  this  material ;  for  example, 
chapter  36  and  the  whole  story  of  Joseph.  Is  it  reasonably 
certain  that  these  portions  are,  as  Sayce  affirms,.  o£ 

ancl  Egyptian  origin  respectively?  If  we  decide  affirma¬ 
tively,  consider  two  conclusions:  (1)  the  immediate  author 
of  Genesis  used  simple  literary  methods,  collecting  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  suited  his  main  purpose  from  various  sources; 
(2)  this  foreign  material  was  used  in  entire  subordination  to 
the  main  purpose  of  flie  historiographer. 

3.  Its  Unity.  Notwithstanding  the  diversities  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  some  points  of  view,  does  it  give  the  impression 
of  being  a  genuine  unity?  If  so,  try  to  determine  the  unify¬ 
ing  element.  Is  it  something  inherent  in  the  material,  so  that 
mo  part  of  it  can  be  considered  independent  of  the  rest  ?  Is 
it  in  the  characteristic  tone  given  to  the  material  which  makes 
the  whole  historical,  or  prophetical,  or  religious?  or  is  it  in 
the  resultant  impression  of  a,  providential  guidance,  which  be¬ 
comes  the  constant  lesson  of  the  material? 


V.  JOSEPH  FORGIVING  HIS  BRETHREN. 

If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him  ;  and  if  he 
repent,  forgive  him. — Luke  17  :  3. 

VI.  JOSEPH’S  LAST  DAYS. 

The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  thatshineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. — Pros.  4  :  18. 

VII.  ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT. 

Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. — Psa.  124  :  8. 

VIII.  THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  MOSES. 

I  will  deliver  him,  and  honour  him. — Psa.  91  :  15. 

IX.  MOSES  SENT  AS  A  DELIVERER. 

Fear  thou  not ;  for  I  am  with  thee. — Isa.  41  :  10. 

X.  THE  PASSOVER  INSTITUTED. 

Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us. — 1  Cor.  5  :  7. 

XI.  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 

By  faith  they'p'Hgsetl  MSugEW  Ke'aW^mT'l  1  rfE - 

XII.  THE  WOES  OF  THE  DRUNKARD. 

Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red. — Prov.  23  :  31. 


TOPICS  AND  OUTLINES. 

Topic  of  the  Quarter  :  The  Very  Present  Helper. 

1.  TOPIC  :  Help  through  a  Struggle  with  Self. 

(  1.  An  Appeal  for  Help. 
Outline  :  l  2.  A  Wrestling  with  God. 

(.  3.  An  Assurance  of  Success. 

2.  Topic  :  Help  Needed  from  the  Power  of  Self. 

f  1.  Jacob  and  his  Family. 
Outline  :  •]  2.  Joseph  and  his  Dreams. 

(3.  Selfishness  and  its  Fruits. 


II.  The  Ideas  Presented. 

1.  Genesis  Thirty-three  to  Fifty.  Think  backward  from  the 
end  of  Genesis  to  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  notice  how  the 
life  of  the  nation  in  Egypt  is  presented  as  the  outcome  of  a 
steady  course  of  development  under  a  Divine  plan  from  the 
beginning  of  Abraham’s  career.  We  have  a  gradually  grow¬ 
ing  people,  a  steadily  developing  spiritual  purpose,  an  en¬ 
larging  conception  of  God. 

2.  Exodus  One  to  Nineteen.  Notice  the  many  illustrations 
of  Divine  majesty,  power,  and  purpose  in  these  chapters ;  the 
enlarged  ideal  of  the  nation,  the  advance  in  its  conception  of 
God,  the  proofs  of  providential  care. 

III.  The  Characters. 

Study  the  closing  years  of  Jacob’s  life,  in  contrast  with 
the  earlier  years.  In  what  sense  did  he  become  the  “  prince 
of  God  ”  ? 

Make  a  careful  study  of  the  life  of  Joseph.  What  were 
his  characteristic  traits?  In  what  sense  waB  his  life  typical, 
and  why? 

Note  how  utterly  Moses  differs  from  any  of  the  characters 
described  in  Genesis,  and  how  his  character  fits  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  and  moved. 

IV.  The  Period. 

Recall  the  headings  given  in  the  former  review  (Study 
XII.),  namely : 

1.  A  Period  of  Beginnings, 

2.  A  Period  of  Gi'ouith, 

3.  A  Period  of  Relative  attainment; 
and  notice  that  we  may  profitably  add: 

4.  A  Period  of  Consolidation, 

5.  A  Period  of  Divinely-guided  Self-assertion  ; 
all  leading  up  to  : 

6.  A  Period  of  National  Organization. 


3.  Topic  :  Help  Needed  against  Evil  Counsel. 

(1.  Evil  Counsel  Formulated. 

2.  Evil  Counsel  Operative. 

3.  Evil  Counsel  Fulfilled. 

4.  TOPIC :  Help  through  Personal  Character. 

(1.  Personal  Worth  Recognized. 
OUTLINE  :  4  2.  Personal  Worth  Honored. 

(.3.  Personal  .Worth  Effective. 

5.  Topic  :  Help  through  a  Forgiving  Spirit. 

{1.  Brotherly  Kinduess. 

2.  Free  Favor; 

3.  Geuerous  Care. 


6.  Topic:  Help  in  Life’s  Later  Years. 


Outline  : 


(  1.  Unexhausted  Good-will. 
( 2.  Peaceful  Old  Age. 


7.  Topic  :  Help  Needed  under  Heavy  Burdens. 

<  1.  Early  Experiences  in  Egypt. 
Outline  :  •<  2.  Later  Experiences  in  Egypt. 

(.3.  Bitter  Experiences  in  Egypt. 


8.  TOPIC :  Help  against  Enemies. 

( 1.  Motherly  Love. 
OUTLINE  :  (  2.  Womanly  Sympathy. 
(  3.  Helpful  Results. 

9.  Topic:  Help  in  Hopelessness. 

( 1.  Duties. 

Outline  :  -j  2.  Difficulties. 

(3.  Encouragements. 


10.  TOPIC  :  Help  to  Those  who.  will  be  Helped. 

fl.  Help  Needed. 

Outline  :  2.  Help  Provided. 

(  3.  Acceptance  Required. 


11.  Topic:  Help  in  Deep  Waters. 

Ott-tt  i\-p  .  I  !•  Tlie  Israelites  Delivered. 

I  2.  The  Egyptians  Overthrown. 


12.  Topic  :  Help  against  Needless  Danger. 

(  1.  Needless  Danger. 
Outline:  j  2.  Unfailing  Cause. 

(3.  Sure  Prevention. 


REVIEW  BIBLE-LIGHTS.1 

Lesson  1. — Superintendent :  And  Jacob  was  left  alone  ;  and 
there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the  breaking  of  the  day. 
And  when  he  saw  that  he  prevailed  not  against  him,  he  touohed 
the  hollow  of  his  thigh  ;  and  the  hollow  of  Jacob’s  thigh  was 
strained,  as  he  wrestled  with  him.  And  he  said.  Let  me  go,  for 
the  day  breaketh.  And  he  said  —  (Gen.  32  :  24-26) 

Scholars:  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me  (Gen. 

32  :  26). 

Teachers:  Ask,  and  it  shall  he  given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you  (Matt.  7  :  7). 

All:  Every  one  that  asketh  receiveth  ;  and  he  that  seeketh 
findeth  ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  he  opened  (Matt. 
7:8). 

Lesson  2. — Superintendent :  Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more 
than  all  his  children,  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age  : 
and  he  made  him  a  coat  of  many  colours.  And  his  brethren 
saw  that  their  father  loved  him  more  than  all  his  brethren  ;  aud 
they  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak  peaceably  unto  him  (Geu. 

37  :  3,  4). 

Scholars :  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way  (Geu.  45  :  24). 
Teachers:  Walk  in  love,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  you  (Eph. 
5:2). 

All :  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  can¬ 
not  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  (I  John  4  :  20). 

Lesson  3. — Superintendent:  And  there  passed  by  Midian- 
ites,  merchantmen  ;  and  they  drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of 
the  pit,  and  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  for  tsventy  pieces  of 
silver.  And  they  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt  (Gen.  37  :  28). 

Scholars:  Ye  thought  evil  against  me;  but  God  meant  it 
unto  good  (Gen.  50  :  20). 

Teachers:  To  them  that  love  God  all  things  work  together 
for  good  (Rom.  8  :  28). 

All:  Lord,  thou  knowestall  things ;  thou knowest that  I  love 
thee  (John  21  : 17). 

Lesson  4.— Superintendent :  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph, 
Forasmuch  as  God  hath  shewed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none  so 
discreet  and  wise  as  tbou  :  thou  shalt  be  over  my  house,  and 
according  unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled  :  only  in 
the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou  (Gen.  41  :  39,  40). 

Scholars :  Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour  (1  Sam.  2  :  30). 
Teachers :  Both  riches  and  honour  come  of  thee,  and  thou 
rulest  over  all  (1  Chron.  29  :  12). 

All:  Now  uuto  the  King  eternal,  incorruptible,  invisible, 
the  only  God,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen 
(1  Tim.  1  :  17). 

Lesson  5. — Superintendent :  And  ye  shall  tell  my  father  of 
all  my  glory  in  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  ye  have  seen  ;  and  ye 
shall  haste  and  bring  down  my  father  hither.  And  he  fell 
upon  his'  brother  Benjamin’s  neck,  and  wept ;  and  Benjamin 
wept  upon  his  neck.  And  he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept 
upon  them  :  and  after  that  his  brethren  talked  with  him  (Gen. 
45  :  13-15). 

Scholars  :  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him  ; 
and  if  lie  repent,  forgive  him  (Luke  17  :  3). 

Teachers:  If  ye  forgive  men  their  tresspasses,  your  heavenly 
Father  will  aho  forgive  you  (Matt.  6  : 14). 

All:  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  also  have  forgiven  our 
debtors  (Matt.  6  : 12). 

Lessou  6. — Superintendent:  And  Joseph  said  unto  his 
brethren,  I  die  :  but  God  will  surely  visit  you,  and  bring  you 
up  out  of  this  laud  unto  the  land  which  he  sware  to  Abraham, 
to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob.  And  Joseph  took  an  oath  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  saying,  God  will  surely  visit  you,  and  ye  shall 
carry  up  my  bones  from  hence.  So  Joseph  died,  being  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  years  old  :  and  they  embalmed  him,  and  he  was 
put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt  (Gen.  50  :  24-26). 

Scholars :  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that 
shiueth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  (Prov.  4  :  18). 

Teachers:  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  his 
Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  (1  John  1  :  7). 

All:  Come  ye,  aud  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord  (Isa. 
2:5). 

Lesson  7 .—Superintendent :  And  they  were  grieved  because 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  the  Egyptians  made  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigour  :  and  they  made  their  lives 
bitter  with  hard  service,  in  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all 
manner  of  service  in  the  field,  all  their  service,  wherein  they 
made  them  serve  with  rigour  (Exod.  1 :  12-14). 

Scholars:  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Psa.  124  :  8). 
Teachers :  The  Lord  is  good,  a  strong  hold  in  the  day  of 
trouble;  and  he  knoweth  them  that  put  their  trust  iu  him 
(Nahum  1  :  7). 

All :  O  Lord  my  God,  in  thee  do  I  put  my  trust  (Psa.  7  :  1). 
Lesson  8.— Superintendent :  And  Pharaoh’s  daughter  said 
uuto  her.  Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will 
give  thee  thy  wages.  And  the  woman  took  the  child,  and 
nursed  it.  And  the  child  grew,  and  she  brought  him  unto  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  daughter,  and  he  became  her  son.  And  she  called  his 
name  Moses,  and  said,  Because  I  drew  him  out  of  the  water 
(Exod.  2  :  9,  10). 

Scholars:  I  will  deliver  him,  and  honour  him  (Psa.  91  :  16). 
Teachers :  When  he  was  cast  out,  Pharaoh’s  daughter  took 
him  up,  aud  nourished  him  for  her  own  son  (Acts  7  :  21). 

All :  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  him  (Psa.  103  :  13). 

Lesson  9.— Superintendent :  And  Moses  said  unto  God, 

1  Note  — Any  number  of  copies  of  the  Review  Bible-Lights,  printed 
on  single  sheets,  for  convenient  use.  may  be  had  of  the  publishers  of 
The  Sunday  School  Times.  Price,  postpaid,  76  cents  per  hundred. 
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Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should 
bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ?  And  he  said, 
Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  this  shall  be  the  token  unto 
thee,  that  1  have  sent  thee:  when  thou  hast  brought  forth  the 
people  out  of  Egypt,  ye  shall  serve  God  upon  this  mountain 
(Exod.  3  :  11,  12). 

Scholars:  Fear  thou  not ;  for  I  am  with  thee  (Isa.  41  :  10). 

Teachers:  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me  (Psa. 
23  :  4). 

All:  Thou  hast  been  my  help;  cast  me  not  off,  neither  for¬ 
sake  me,  0  God  of  my  salvation  (Psa.  27  :  9). 

Lesson  10. — Superintendent :  I  will  go  through  the  land  of 
Egypt  in  that  nighi,  and  will  smite  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  both  man  and  beast;  and  against  all  the  gods  of 
Egypt  I  will  execute  judgements  :  I  am  the  Lord.  And  the 
blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token  upon  the  houses  where  ye 
are  :  and  when  I  see  the  blood,  I  will  pass  over  you,  and  there 
shnll  no  plague  be  upon  you  to  destroy  you,  when  I  smite  the 
land  of  Egypt  (Exod.  12  :  12,  13). 

Scholars :  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us  (1  Cor.  5 : 7). 

Teachers:  Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world  !  (John  1  :  29.) 

All :  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow  ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool 
(Isa.  1  :  18). 

Lesson  11. — Superintendent:  And  Moses  stretched  out  his 
hand  over  the  sea ;  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by 
a  strong  east  wind  all  the  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  land, 
and  the  waters  were  divided.  And  the  children  of  Israel  went 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground  :  and  the  waters 
were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left 
(Exod.  14  :  21,  22). 

Scholars:  By  faith  they  passed  through  the  Red  sea  (Heb. 


11  :  29). 

Teachers:  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth 
(Mark  9  :  23). 

All:  I  believe  ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief  (Mark  9  :  24). 

Lesson  12. — Superintendent  :  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath 
sorrow?  who  hath  contentions?  who  hath  complaining?  who 
hath  wounds  without  cause?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes? 
They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wiue ;  they  that  go  to  seek  out 
mixed  wine  (Prov.  23  :  29,  30). 

Scholars:  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wiue  when  it  is  red  (Prov. 


23  :  31). 

Teachers :  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning, 
that  they  may  follow  strong  drink;  that  tarry  late  into  the 
night,  till  wine  inflame  them  !  (Isa.  5  :  11.) 

All  :  It  is  good  not  to. eat  flpshT  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  to  do 
anything  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,(Rom.  14  :  21). 


RECAPITULATION. 

This  quarter’s  lessons  continue  the  history  of  Israel  from 
the  studies  of  the  preceding  quarter,  into  Egypt,  and  onward 
to  their  deliverance  at  the  Red  Sea.  To  these  lessons  is  added 
one  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  which  the  duty  of  tem¬ 
perance  is  taught.  The  entire  series  wasdhus  grouped  in  the 
Pre-View  : 

THE  VERY  PRESENT  HELPER. 

Golden  Text  for  the  Quarter  :  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble  (Psa.  46  :  1). 

1.  Help  through  a  Struggle  with  Self. 

2.  Help  Needed  from  the  Power  of  Self. 

3.  Help  Needed  against  Evil  Counsel. 

4.  Help  through  Personal  Character. 

5.  Help  through  a  Forgiving  Spirit. 

0.  Help  in  Life’s  Later  Years. 

7.  Help  Needed  under  Heavy  Burdens. 

S.  Help  against  Enemies. 

9.  Help  in  Hopelessness. 

10.  Help  to  Those  who  will  be  Helped. 

11.  Help  through  Deep  Waters. 

12.  Help  against  Needless  Danger. 

Lesson  1. — The  Very  Present  Helper  here  appears  in 
Jacob’s  night-wrestling,  wherein  God  grants  “Help  through 
a  Struggle  with  Self.”  There  is  (1)  An  Appeal  for  Help; 
(2)  A  Wrestling  with  God  ;  and  (3)  An  Assurance  of  Success, 
which  sends  Jacob  on  his  way  with  a  new  name  and  a  new 
hope. 

Lesson  2.— Within  the  circle  of  a  single  family  this  lesson 
illustrates  “  Help  Needed  from  the  Power  of  Self.”  (1)  J acob 
and  his  Family  are  not  superior  to  selfishness.  Self  can 
eartly  be  detected  in  the  events  of  (2)  Joseph  and  his  Dreams, 
while  in  the  conduct  of  the  brothers  when  Joseph  was  in 
their  power  (3)  Selfishness  and  its  Fruits  find  ample  and 
terrible  illustration. 

Lesson  3.— “Help  Needed  against  Evil  Counsel”  appears 
conspicuously  as  Joseph  is  sold  and  carried  off  a  slave,  and  as 
the  father  is  60  cruelly  deceived.  The  story  shows  Evil 
Counsel  (1)  Formulated,  by  the  wicked  schemers;  (2)  Opera¬ 
tive,  as  their  schemes  move  toward  completion  ;  and  (3)  Ful¬ 
filled,  in  the  final  wo  of  Jacob  and  servitude  of  Joseph. 

Lesson  4.— “Help  through  Personal  Character”  next  ap¬ 
pears.  In  the  exaltation  of  Joseph,  Personal  \\  orth  is  (1) 
Recognized ;  (2)  Honored ;  aud  (3)  Effective,  for  it  accom- 
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plishes  all  that  was  expected  of  it,  and  does  not  disappoint 
those  who  reposed  their  interests  upon  it. 

Lesson  5. — God  next  extends  “  Help  through  a  Forgiving 
Spirit,”  which  appears  in  (1)  Brotherly  Kindness,  shown  by 
Joseph  to  the  very  men  who  had  so  shamefully  abused  him; 
in  (2)  Free  Favor,  lavished  upon  them;  and  in  (3)  Generous 
Care,  which  he  coutiuued  over  them  to  the  latest  day  of  his 
life. 

Lesson  6. — But  old  age  comes  on  apace,  and  our  very 
present  Helper  bestows  “  Help  in  Life's  Later  Years.”  Two 
features  characterize  Joseph’s  later  years;  namely,  (1)  Un¬ 
exhausted  Good-will,  and  (2)  Peaceful  Old  Age.  Thus  he 
goes  down  to  his  grave  honored  and  bemoaned  by  all  his 
generation. 

Lesson  7. — Years  pass  and  changes  come.  The  new  king 
of  Egypt  brings  new  experiences  for  Israel,  and  we  find 
“  Help  Needed  under  Heavy  Burdens.”  This  need  appears 
in  viewing  (1)  Early  Experiences  in  Egypt,  when  all  was 
well;  (2)  Later  Experiences  in  Egypt,  after  Joseph  and  his 
services  were  forgotten ;  and  (3)  Bitter  Experiences  in 
Egypt,  when  the  hard  bondage  prevailed  and  the  cruel  task¬ 
master  held  sway.  If  ever  help  was  needed,  it  was  at  this 
time,  in  this  land,  and  by  this  people. 

Lesson  8. — Cruelty  becomes  more  intense.  “Help  against 
Enemies  ”  is  needed,  for  enemies  swarm  on  every  hand.  But 
the  Helper  is  there,  and  help  comes  through  (1)  Motherly 
Love,  developing  courage  and  ingenuity  ;  (2)  “Womanly  Sym¬ 
pathy,  extending  royal  protection  to  an  outlawed  babe  ;  these 
two  elements,  under  God,  bringing  (3)  Helpful  Results  of 
most  satisfactory  character. 

Lesson  9. — But  the  desired  relief  is  not  fully  ready  for 


Help  is  in  God.  He  is  the  very  present  help  in  every  time 
of  need.  Let  that  fact  strike  home  like  a  solid  shot. 

REVIEW  LESSON  STORY. 

BY  CUNNINGHAM  GEIKIE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Heat  melts  wax,  but  hardeus  clay.  A  nature  fundamentally 
religious  is  softened  by  trial ;  an  irreligious  one  is  made  sullen 
and  resentful.  Jacob  was  by  no  means  an  ideal  man,  but, 
with  all  his  defects,  he  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him, 
and  a  fair  and  vigorous  shoot  from  this  broke  at  last  out  of 
the  dry  ground  of  his  selfish  and  crafty  past.  The  long 
wrestling  of  his  soul  with  its  lower  tendencies,  through  the 
dark  hours  at  Mahanaim,  finally  turned  the  scale  in  his  favor, 
and  the  morning  sun  rose  on  him  as  no  longer  the  old  J  acob, 
but  Israel, — one  who  strives  with  God,  and  prevails.  It  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  saying  of  John  Newton,  that  prayer,  like  the 
boat-hook,  if  it  do  not  pull  the  wharf  to  the  boat,  pulls  the 
boat  to  the  wharf.  “  The  supplication  of  a  righteous  man,” 
says  James,  “  availelk  much  in  its  working,”  but  here  we 
see  the  prayer  to  be  made  a  righteous  man  equally  effectual. 
Still,  the  changed  man  had  to  suffer  for  the  sins  and  errors  of 
the  past ;  for  what  wc  sow  we  must  reap. 

His  terror  about  Esau  was  followed  by  the  violence  of  his 
sons  at  Shechem,  and  the  light  of  his  life  went  out  when 
Rachel  was  taken  from  him  at  the  side  of  the  Bethlehem 
road.  Then  came  additional  troubles  from  his  children,  the 
sons  of  different  mothers.  Some  of  them,  born  of  slave-girls, 
were  no  better  than  they  should  have  been,  and  even  Zilpali’s 
children  appear  to  have  done  her  very  little  credit.  Jacob, 


bestowal.  He  who  would  have  proven  a  helper  is  banished, 
and  becomes  a  fugitive  in  a  distant  land.  What  is  now  needed 
is  “Help  in  Hopelessness.”  This  comes  by  prescribing  (1) 
Duties;  but  the  doing  of  these  seems  to  be  hindered  seriously 
by  (2)  Difficulties.  But  God,  whose  opportunity  is  ever  man’s 
exLremity,  floods  the  doubting  heart  with  (3)  Encourage¬ 
ments,  and  so  helps  the  hopeless. 

Lesson  10. — A  blow  is  about  to  fall  to  crush  out  the  last 
vestige  of  Egypt’s  unwillingness  to  let  Israel  go.  But  Israel 
is  not  forgotten.  Protection  for  their  families  is  provided, 
conditioned  upon  certain  prescribed  duties.  “  Help  for  those 
who  will  be  Helped  ”  is  proffered  in  the  slain  lamb  and  the 
sprinkled  blood.  Undoubtedly  there  was  (1)  Help  Needed; 
but  there  was  (2)  Help  Provided;  then  came  the  condition, 
(3)  Acceptance  Required. 

Lesson  11. — Israel  was  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  “Help  in  Deep 
Waters”  was  needed.*  It  was  furnished  in  a  two-fold  form. 
By  divine  arrangement  we  see  (1)  The  Israelites  Delivered, 
and  (2)  The  Egyptians  Overthrown ;  and  it  was  in  the  deep 
waters  of  the  sea  that  both  events  became  conspicuous,  and 
became  forevermore  the  symbols  of  God’s  help  for  his  people 
in  all  deep  waters  through  which  they  must  pass. 

Lesson  12. — That  men  are  exposed,  or  expose  themselves, 
to  needless  danger,  is  a  pitiable  fact.  In  this  lesson,  “  Help 
against  Needless  Danger  ”  is  set  forth  in  one  of  its  aspects, 
and  that  perhaps  the  worst  of  all.  (1)  Needless  Danger,  in 
many  sad  forms,  is  portrayed ;  aud  these  forms  are  but  too 
prevalent  in  every  community.  (2)  Unfailing  Cause  for  all 
this  evil  is  then  pointed  out.  None  can  doubt  the  connection 
of  cause  and  effect  in  this  instance.  But  (3)  Sure  Prevention 
is  prescribed.  “Look  not  on  the  wine;”  then  safety  is 
certain. 

In  this  needy  world  help  is  needed  everywhere  and  always. 


of  course,  cannot  be  excused  from  a  fair  part  of  the  blame, 
for  we  see  in  his  weak  partiality  to  Joseph  that  he  was  far 
from  perfect  as  a  father.  Polygamy,  however,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  his  sorrows  in  his  household,  the  jealousies  and 
schemes  of  the  different  mothers  always  leading  to  mischief 
in  such  an  establishment.  It  is,  indeed,  the  same  to-day  in 
the  East,  Mrs.  Bishop  the  traveler  telling  me  that  she  was 
constantly  asked  for  poisons  to  kill  rivals  or  their  children, 
or  for  something  that  would  disfigure  them. 

Slavery,  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  is  not  accompanied  with 
that  social  degradation  which  has  always  marked  it  in  the 
West.  Joseph  is  only  one  of  a  vast  number  of  able  men 
raised,  under  Oriental  despotism,  from  a  servile  position  to 
high  honor.  Yet  “  slavery  ”  is  a  bitter  word,  and  we  see  in 
the  oppression  of  Israel,  at  a  later  time  than  Joseph’s  day, 
how  dreadful  the  wrongs  may  be  which  arbitrary  power  over 
brother-men,  when  stirred  by  unholy  motives,  may  inflict. 
The  story  of  Joseph  is  a  lesson  for  all  time,  how  ability,  sup¬ 
ported  by  integrity  and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  con¬ 
quers  even  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  wins  its  way  in  the 
world. 

Ahrech ,  the  word  translated  in  our  version  “Bow  the  knee,” 
is  now  thought  by  some  to  be  an  Asiatic  title  of  dignity,  the 
adoption  of  which  in  Egypt  is  explained  by  the  close  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  Nile  and  Mesopotamia  in  early  times,  as 
proved  by  thetablets^fouud  atTel  Amarna.  The  greatness  of  a 
“great”  man  among  the  servile  populations  of  the  East  is 
well  shown  by  the  gigantic  size  of  the  Pharaoh,  on  all  the 
monuments,  in  comparison  with  humbler  mortals.  Joseph 
was,  indeed,  to  the  Egyptian  sultan,  only  an  official,  whom  he 
might  at  any  moment  degrade  or  put  to  death ;  but  to  the  people 
he  must  have  seemed  very  little  below  the  Pharaoh  himself. 

The  consternation  of  his  brethren  at  the  affected  anger  of 
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such  an  awful  potentate,  therefore,  must  have  been  extreme; 
Dor  can  we  say  that  they  did  not  richly  deserve  to  be  made 
to  feel  it.  The  loving  reception  of  his  father,  and  his  care 
for  him  during  his  last  years,  are  a  pleasing  feature  in  Jo¬ 
seph’s  story,  though  it  will  always  seem  strange  that  he  had 
left  Jacob  in  ignorance  of  his  safety  and  exaltation  so  long, 
when  the  poor  old  man’s  heart  had  been  so  bound  up  in  him. 

But,  like  his  father,  Joseph  shines  out  brightest  as  he 
comes  near  setting.  The  death-bed  scene  of  the  old  patriarch 
is  very  touching,  and  so  is  the  picture  of  the  hoary  grand- 
vizier  amid  his  great-graudchildren,  and  we  feel  drawn  to 
him  when  lie  seeks  that  he  may  at  last  be  laid,  not  in  a  grand 
Egyptian  tomb,  but  with  his  forefathers,  in  the  land  prom¬ 
ised  to  them  by  God.  That  the  headship  of  the  tribes  should 
have  been  yielded  to  Ephraim,  as  the  heir  of  his  father’s 
dignity  in  the  nation,  was  only  natural. 

The  long  night  of  oppression  that  followed  the  expulsion 
of  the  shepherd  dynasty,  which  had  favored  the  Hebrews, 
may  be  in  part  imagined  from  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
fellahin,  until  the  English  occupation  of  the  Nile  valley. 
Whips  of  rhinoceros  hide,  the  bastinado,  chains,  taxation 
that  left  them  hardly  the  poorest  existence,  forced  toil  in 
every  kind  of  field  work,  helplessness  under  the  tyranny  of 
local  authorities, — every  form  of  cruelty,  in  short,  thatstrength 
could  wreak  on  weakness,  bore  down  the  peasant  to  the  dust. 

The  story  of  Moses  is  a  lesson  on  the  weakness  of  all  human 
plans  when  they  seek  to  impede  the  providence  of  God. 
Even  in  the  palace  of  the  oppressor  a  home  is  found  for  the 
deliverer.  The  awe  associated  with  any  one  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  higher  powers  may  account  for  Moses 
being  allowed  to  escape  with  his  life  after  his  first  audience 
with  Pharaoh. 

The  Passover  is  still  celebrated  in  all  Hebrew  quarters 
over  the  world.  What  nation  has  memories  so  wonderful  to 
commemorate  ? 

Bournemouth,  England. 


REVIEW  LESSON  THOUGHTS. 

BY  ALEXANDER  MCLAREN,  D.D. 

This  quarter’s  lessons  have  the  unity  belonging  to  links 
in  a  chain.  They  witness  to  the  slow,  steady  evolution  of 
God’s  purpose  through  successive  instruments  and  genera¬ 
tions.  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  in  turn,  do  their  bit  of  work, 
and  above  them  all  the  Imihortal  Worker  guides  the  growth 
of  lie  family  till  it  is  a  nation.  It  would  Se'afliflclITO  KeE 
any  other  principle  of  grouping  that  historical  sequence,  or 
rather  providential  unfolding  of  the  great  plan. 

The  sublime  incident  of  the  wrestlers  by  the  brook  may 
be  condensed  into  two  words, — “  submission ”  -and  “  power.’> 
God  strives  with  us  all  as  he  did  with  Jacob,  though  we  are 
often  less  aware  of  it  than  the  patriarch  was.  An  unseen  an¬ 
tagonist  seems  to  thwart  plans  and  block  progress.  Foolish 
people  talk  about  untoward  circumstances.  Wise  ones  know 
that  it  is  God  who  appoints  these,  in  order  to  break  6elf-will 
and  self-dependence.  When  his  wrestling  with  us  prevails 
so  that  we  are  lamed  of  our  natural  strength,  we  are  ready 
to  wrestle  with  him  by  the  longing  for  his  presence  and  bless¬ 
ing  which  always  has  power  with  him.  He  must  conquer 
us,  and  break  and  lame  our  life  of  sense  and  self,  before  we 
can  conquer  him,  as  he  delights  to  be  conquered.  Make 
God’s  will  yours,  and  cripple  your  own  will,  and  then  God 
will  make  your  will  his.  The  prayer  which  prevails  is  sub¬ 
missive  prayer,  from  a  heart  convinced  of  its  own  weakness, 
and  clinging  to  him. 

Lesson  2  has  two  principal  points, — the  picture  of  Jacob’s 
household,  aud  Joseph's  dreams.  The  ugly  glimpse  of  a 
family  rent  by  mutual  hatreds,  teaches  the  curse  of  polygamy. 
The  profligacy  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  some  of  them  men  in 
middle  life,  teaches  how  God  laid  his  treasure  in  very  coarse 
earthen  vessels.  The  old  man’s  weak  partiality  for  Rachel’s 
boy,  warns  against  making  favorites  of  children.  Joseph’s 
horror  at  his  brothers’  wickedness  is  but  too  like  the  dash  of 
salt  water  which  greets  every  young  life  as  it  pushes  out  from 
the  sheltering  harbor  of  home,  and  makes  its  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  world.  His  dreams  were  God's  messages, 
meant  not  only  to  prepare  him  for  his  high  vocation,  but  to 
become  the  occasion  for  the  captivity  which  seemed  to  falsify 
but  really  was  a  stage  in  fulfilling  them. 

In  the  story  of  Joseph’s  sale,  note  the  various  actors. 
Joseph  himself  is  silent,  passive,  innocent.  He  is,  though 
his  brothers  do  not  know  it,  tile  instrument  of  their  future 
preservation.  He  is  a  real  type  of  Christ,  by  similarity  of 
relation  to  his  enemies,  by  being  the  victim  of  uncaused 
hatred,  and  by  his  sufferings  sinfully  inflicted,  and  bringing 
about  the  ends  which  the  inflicters  thought  they  were  making 
impossible. 

The  cruel  brothers  give  three  types  of  vice.  The  eight 
unuamed  ones  are  vulgarly  envious  of  the  boy,  and  show 
what  extremes  of  cruelty,  envy,  and  habitual  disregard  of 
moral  obligations  may  lead  to.  They  eat  their  dinner  quite 
comfortably  beside  the  cistern.  Reuben  has  compunctions,  but 
they  are  spoiled  by  some  share  of  envy  and  by  cowardly 
compliance.  It  was  mean  of  him,  as  it  always  is,  to  give  the 


advice  which  seemed  to  approve  the  sin  which  in  his  heart 
he  abhorred.  It  was  cowardly  in  him  to  try  to  wriggle  out 
of  personal  share  by  being  abseut  when  the  sin  he  recom¬ 
mended  was  doue.  It  was  his  fit  reward  that  his  scheme 
broke  down,  and  that  be  was  kept  in  the  dark,  and  probably 
for  years  had  a  brother’s  blood  on  his  conscience,  and  was 
laughed  at  secretly  by  the  others.  Judah  is  a  sinner  of  a 
different  sort.  He  prefers  villany  which  pays,  and  he  can 
gild  crime  with  noble  sentiments.  He  pretends  that  a  late 
waking  of  natural  affection  moved  in  him,  but  that  is  an  afier- 
thought.  To  do  a  good  stroke  of  business,  and  to  feed  hate 
at  the  same  time,  seemed  to  him  a  clever  thing.  The  Midi- 
anites  are  blind  instruments,  stolidly  indifferent  as  to  the 
misery  of  the  boy,  or  the  rights  or  motives  of  the  sellers. 
Their  business  was  to  pick  up  bargains,  never  mind  how.  So 
they  add  Joseph  to  their  merchandise,  and  jog  on  their  way 
to  market.  And  the  true  actor  in  all  is  God,  who  uses  con¬ 
scious  hatred  and  unconscious  carelessness  io  bring  about  his 
purposes. 

Lesson  4  teaches  the  best  way  to  dignity,  and  the  right  use 
of  power.  The  dungeon  was  a  good  school.  Faithfulness 
there  led  to  higher  work.  Joseph  proved  his  capacity  to  Pha¬ 
raoh,  and  Pharaoh  knew  a  strong  man  when  he  saw  him, 
aud  put  him  where  he  was  fit  to  be.  Would  that  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchies  and  republics  nowadays  picked  their  men  as 

wisely  I  The  details  of  Joseph’s  honors  are  told  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  triumph,  and  may  well  recall  the  half-naked  boy  in  the 
pit.  But  more  important  is  the  use  he  made  of  his  promo¬ 
tion.  It  was  for  work,  not  for  ease,  that  he  was  made  vizier. 
Plenty  of  hard  traveling  and  toil  he  had  for  seven  years, 
and  much  of  another  sort  for  6even  more.  Rank,  dignity, 
superiority  of  all  sorts,  are  given,  not  for  selfish  use,  but  to 
serve  men  with. 

Lesson  5  may  be  regarded  in  three  aspects.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  great  law  illustrated  through  all  Joseph's  his¬ 
tory,  that  God  uses  men’s  sins  to  carry  out  his  purposes.  “  God 
did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life.”  It  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  noble  brotherly  love,  forgiving  crimes  against 
itself,  and  lavishing  good  upon  evil-doers,  to  overcome  them 
by  winning  them  to  love.  And  it  is  a  plain  type  of  Jesus 
Christ’s  relation  to  us  all.  The  hate  which  would  fain  have 
slain  him,  has  but  served  to  exalt  him.  He  is  exalted  to  save, 
forgive,  and  bless.  He  rules  for  the  welfare  of  his  unworthy 
brethren.  He  has  gone  before  to  prepare  a  place  in  the  good 
land  of  abundance  for  them. 

Lesson  6  brings  out  two  thoughts.  First,  it  shows  how  much 

harder  It  Is  Tor  lo'tmi  tbaii  WrtfiFoffenaea  To 

forgive.  God’s  infinite  placability,  and  frank,  perfect  oblitera¬ 
tion  of  sin,  are  hard  for  the  sinner  to  believe.  They  move 
in  a  region  far  above  his  own.  He  knows  how  grudgingly 
he  himself  pardon,  and  he  has  difficulty  in  rising  to  the 
thought  of  God’s  perfect  forgiveness  and  unclouded  love. 
Second,  the  close  of  the  life  gives  many  blessed  thoughts  of 
God’s  mercy.  How  calmly  a  course  that  opened  stormily 
may  end  I  How  sweet  are  often  the  still  autumn  days  before 
winter  closes  the  year  !  How  peacefully  a  good  man  may  go 
down  to  his  grave,  with  reverent  love  attending,  and  years 
of  labor  and  sorrow  all  sunk  into  silence  !  Still  more  bless¬ 
edly,  Joseph’s  end  proclaims  how  faith  may  triumph  in 
death,  and  a  share  in  the  heritage  of  God’s  people  be  certain 
to  a  dying  man. 

The  brief  account  of  Israel  in  Egypt  (Lesson  7)  empha¬ 
sizes,  first,  the  contrast  of  the  dying  Joseph  with  his  genera¬ 
tion  and  the  growing  Israel.  Individuals  pass,  the  commu¬ 
nity  remains.  God’s  church  is  immortal.  No  man  is 
indispensable  to  its  progress.  It  brings  out,  second,  the  dread 
inspired  by  that  growth.  The  world,  like  Pharaoh,  has  un¬ 
easy  suspiciou  that  the  church  has  a  life  of  its  own,  and  may 
not  be  a  reliable  instrument  in  certain  contingencies.  It 
feels  that  Israel  is  not  native  to  Egypt.  It  says  little  for  a 
church  if  the  world  does  not  think  thus  of  it.  The  lesson 
brings  out,  further,  what  Egypt  does  to  Israel.  The  policy  of 
Pharaoh  was  foolish.  He  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
tried  to  attach  these  ambiguous  subjects.  The  world  is  not 
slow  to  try  to  weaken  the  church,  only  that  nowadays  it 
prefers  to  do  it  by  bribes  instead  of  brickmaking.  But  as 
long  as  there  is  a  church  and  a  world,  there  will  be  enmity. 
And,  thank  God,  it  will  always  be  as  it  was  in  Egypt,  that, 
the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  more  they  grew. 

In  Lesson  8  we  have  as  human  actors  three  women,  and  in 
the  background,  as  it  were,  God  working  through  them.  The 
mother’s  love  and  admiration  of  her  child  make  her  brave, 
as  is  always  the  case.  But  maternal  instinct  was  ennobled  by 
religious  faith,  and  that  made  her  even  braver.  Religious 
courage  is  prudent ;  faith  can  steer  the  ship  wisely.  So,  when 
concealment  was  impossible,  the  mother’s  heart  became  in¬ 
genious  as  well  as  bold.  The  little  plan  by  which  the  care¬ 
fully  lined  ark  was  laid  where  it  was  sure  to  be  found,  was 
the  product  of  faith  which  knew  that  it  should  be  seconded 
by  effort.  And  the  sister,  who  was  privy  to  the  scheme,  did 
her  part  with  sweet  ingenious  appearance  of  ignorance,  war- 
rantably  taught  by  sisterly  affection.  The  princess  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  picture  of  womanly  tenderness.  A  true  mother’s  heart 
beat  under  the  royal  robe;  she  rises  above  national  dislikes. 
A  weeping  child  appeals  to  every  good  woman.  It  is  well  to 


cherish  pity  which  overleaps  differences  of  class  and  race. 
You  cannot  tell  but  you  may  be  rescuing  a  Moses  from  the 
stream,  when  you  drag  a  helpless  infant  thence. 

The  other  point  of  the  lesson  is  the  glimpse  of  Moses’  early 
training,  the  great  prospects  openiug  before  him,  and  the 
learning  he  acquired.  God  generally  seuds  his  servants  into 
the  heart  of  the  systems  with  which  they  are  to  fight. 

Lesson  9  has  two  maio  revelations  occasioned  by  Moses’ 
two  objectious  to  the  task  laid  on  him.  He  pleaded  his  owu 
unfitness,  as  all  true  servants  of  God  ever  do  when  some 
great  work  is  laid  on  them.  There  is  only  one  answer  to  that 
plea,  and  it  was  given  to  Moses,  as  it  is  to  us.  God’s  pres¬ 
ence  makes  all  considerations  of  individual  capacity  trivial. 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  we  caunol  do  what  we  are  called  to 
do,  but  our  sense  of  inability  is  the  open  door  at  which  God's 
enabling  power  enters.  If  God  is  with  us,  we  are  fit  for  any¬ 
thing  that  he  sets  us  to;  and  if  we  know  that  we  are  not  fit, 
he  will  be  with  us.  The  proclamation  of  the  great  covenant 
name  of  Jehovah  met  the  other  difficulty.  That  name  is  the 
foundation  of  all  hope  of  deliverance.  It  is  the  laying  bare 
of  the  basi9  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  anchorage  for  every 
heart,  the  seal  of  every  promise,  the  sum  of  all  that  we  need 
to  know  of  him.  It  should  secure  our  immediate  acceptance, 
our  prompt  obedience,  our  unwavering  trust.  If  we  appre¬ 
hend  the  full  power  and  sweetness  of  that  name,  we  shall  not 
fear  but  that  bonds  will  be  broken,  and  we  led  into  a  land  of 
peace  and  plenty. 

The  passover  was  to  the  Israelites,  on  its  first  celebration, 
a  symbolical  revelation  of  the  great  truths  that  expiation 
was  made  by  the  blood  of  a  sacrifice ;  that,  sheltered  beneuth 
it,  they  were  safe;  that  participation  in  the  power  of  the  sac¬ 
rifice  was  not  simply  obtained  by  sprinkling  the  door-posts, 
but  that  it  must  become  their  food,  if  it  was  their  safety. 
These  truths,  in  higher  form,  are  repeated  in  “our  Passover, 
who  is  sacrificed  for  us.” 

Lesson  10  preaches  one  clear  truth, — the  absolute  safety  of 
God’s  people.  It  also  sets  forth  the  double  aspect  of  God's 
self-revelation  in  all  its  forms,  whereby  his  presence,  like  the 
gospel,  is  at  the  same  time  darkness  and  light,  according  to 
the  characters  of  the  beholders.  Further,  it  shows  in  a 
solemn  example  the  strange  rashness  of  his  enemies,  who 
will  plunge  into  plain  dangers  in  the  heat  of  their  hostility. 
And  it  warns  all  to  beware  how  they  set  themselves  against 
him,  lest  they  should  be  whelmed  in  a  worse  ruin  thau  that 
which  buried  the  host  of  Pharaoh. 

FaUouifield,  Manchester ,  England. 


REVIEW  TEACHING  POINTS. 

BY  BISHOP  H.  W.  WARREN,  D.D. 

THE  LORD’S  PORTION  IS  HIS  PEOPLE. 

May  we  know,  bydiviue  enlightenment,  what  is  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  God’s  inheritance  in  his  saints — in  us? 

The  past  quarter  has  taught  God’s  presence  and  work 
among  nations.  This  work  has  been  far  more  intense  and 
significant  than  a  mere  sustaining  of  the  regular  order  of 
nature.  First  we  see  four  men  :  Jacob  becoming  a  prince  of 
God  by  repentance  and  prayer,  Joseph  winning  greatest  success 
out  of  greatest  difficulties;  Judah,  hard-hearted  seller  of  his 
brother  Joseph,  becoming  the  tender-hearted,  self-sacrificing 
redeemer  of  his  brother  Benjamin ;  and  Moses,  the  slave 
child,  becoming  greater  than  any  king.  Such  results  follow 
God’s  coming  to  men. 

Equal  results  follow  his  coming  to  communities  of  men. 
See  the  family  of  Jacob  led  back  to  Canaan,  the  tribe  settling 
in  Goshen,  the  mass  of  unorganized  peoples  in  Egypt,  the 
compacted,  drilled,  elaborately  organized  nation  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  A  horde  of  escaped  slaves,  with  God  for  a  leader,  is 
far  more  in  the  world’s  history  than  the  best  drilled  troops. 

The  Bible  is  largely  human  history  seen  as  God  sees  it. 
Kings  are  dwarfed,  generals  of  little  account,  the  bravery 
and  truth  of  one  Daniel  weighing  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  princes. 

Is  modern  history  60  permeated  with  God?  "Why  not? 
We  have  already  begun  to  6tudy  history  so  as  to  leave  in 
very  subordinate  position  the  generals  and  armies.  We  study 
the  people  and  the  philosophical  causes  of  the  movements. 
Next  we  shall  study  the  crises  of  events  which  must  have 
had  God’s  touch  on  the  very  hinge  of  affairs.  Then  Ameri¬ 
can  history  will  be  seen  to  be  as  full  of  God  as  the  events 
suggested  by  the  names  of  Charan,  Bethel,  Peniel,  Red  Sea, 
and  Jerusalem. 

University  Park,  Colo. 

REVIEW  TEACHING  HINTS. 

BY  A.  F.  SCHAUFFLER,  D.D. 

The  lessons  of  this  quarter  form  a  continuous  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  narrative,  and  the  teacher  could  not  do  better  than 
to  put  the  whole  into  his  own  words,  and  narrate  it  to 
himself  in  detail,  before  going  to  the  class,  so  that  he  may  be 
sure  that  he  knows  it  all  himself.  In  the  class,  time  will 
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permit  you  only  to  call  for  the  salient  points  in  this  narra¬ 
tive,  and  to  do  this  ought  not  to  be  hard.  Do  not  stop  in 
this  first  review  to  call  out  any  of  the  practical  applications 
of  the  lessons,  but  reserve  that  for  a  later  exercise. 

Having  reviewed  the  lesson  facts,  you  can  then  go  back  to 
the  underlying  principles  that  they  enforce.  If  you  care  to 
take  the  pains,  the  week  before,  to  prepare  the  scholars  for 
this  review,  you  may  assign  to  them  each  one  or  two  lessons 
(according  to  the  size  of  your  class),  and  ask  them  to  be  ready 
to  give  one  point  in  the  lesson  assigned  which  is  helpful  to 
us  in  these  latter  days.  This  of  itself  will  take  up  not  less 
than  ten  minutes  of  your  time,  and  may  do  more  than  this  if 
your  class  is  at  all  active  mentally.  If,  however,  you  have 
yourself  to  call  their  attention  to  such  practical  points,  we 
will  give  some  here,  as  suggestive,  which  the  teacher  can  use, 
or,  better  still,  improve  upon. 

Lesson  1  sets  forth  the  power  of  earnest  prayer. 

Lesson  2  shows  the  evil  of  brotherly  strife  and  of  envy. 

Lesson  3  exemplifies  the  murderous  spirit  which  is  the 
outgrowth  of  hatred. 

Lesson  4  shows  God's  strange  workings  to  bring  to  pass  his 
own  plans. 

Lesson  5  is  an  example  of  the  spirit  that  should  animate 
him  who  prays,  saying,  “  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors.” 

Lesson  6  shows  how  faith  that  is  real  triumphs  even  in 
death. 

Lesson  7  sets  forth  the  mystery  of  suffering,  which  we  can¬ 
not  now  understand,  but  which  future  history  will  make 
plain. 

Lesson  8  is  a  beautiful  example  of  how  God  uses  human 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  divine  purposes. 

Lesson  y  foreshadows  the  divine  deliverance  that  awaits  all 
of  God’s  children  sooner  or  later. 

Lesson  10  is  a  beautiful  object  lesson  of  the  atonement  that 
our  blessed  Master  wrought  out  for  us. 

Lesson  11  tells  the  story,  in  allegorical  form,  of  the  escape 
of  the  soul  from  the  Egypt  of  sinful  bondage. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  this  way  on  bringing  out  a  les¬ 
son  from  each  week’s  portion  of  the  Word,  let  the  teacher 
now  proceed  to  give  a  sort  of  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole. 
In  this  he  will  have  to  do  most  of  the  talking  himself.  The 
point  in  view  which  I  would  suggest  is  the  wonderful  work¬ 
ings  of  God’s  providence.  It  will  illustrate  the  verse, 

“  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform; 

He  plants  his  footsteps  on  the  Bea, 

And  rides  upon  the  storm.” 

We  hear  much  about  divine  sovereignty  and  human  free 
will,  and  the  ages  have  busied  themselves  in  trying  to  recon¬ 
cile  them.  This  the  Bible  never  tries  to  do,  but  it  always 
affirms  them  both,  and  then,  in  this  series  of  lessons,  proceeds 
to  exemplify  them.  We  have  in  all  these  lessons  both  the 
divine  and  the  human  co-working, — the  one  always  rightly; 
the  other  sometimes  rightly,  sometimes  wrongly.  Draw  out 
from  the  class  the  wrong  human  activity  that  we  have  been 
studying  about.  This  is  seen  in  Jacob,  in  his  sons,  in  Poti- 
phar,  in  Pharaoh.  All  of  these  actors  were  at  fault,  and 
some  of  them  were  animated  by  nothing  but  evil  motives. 
Yet  God  used  them  all  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  own  designs, 
using,  counteracting,  thwarting,  punishing,  as  he  6aw  best. 
Thus  he  made  all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  and  preserved  the  truth  intact  for  future  generations. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  those  who  wrought  well. 
Prominent  among  these  was  our  beloved  Joseph,  whose  con¬ 
duct  is  most  Christlike  under  all  circumstances.  Then  there 
was  the  godly  family  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  and  the  stimu¬ 
lating  example  of  little  Miriam.  Then  comes  that  grand 
man  Moses,  whose  light  shines  to  these  remote  ages  as  one  of 
peculiar  brightness.  All  of  these  God  used  to  bring  forward 
hiB  kingdom. 

Try  to  make  the  scholars  understand  that  God  is  working 
in  the  same  way  in  this  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
On  the  field  of  home  or  of  foreign  missions  his  hand  may  be 
seen,  and  it  is  ever  busy  in  overruling  the  sins  and  mistakes 
of  men,  and  in  giving  power  to  their  right  actions.  In  our 
own  lives,  too,  God  is  trying,  by  all  the  providences  that  be¬ 
fall  us,  to  turn  everything  to  our  advantage.  If  he  fails  in 
this,  it  is  not  because  he  desires  to  fail,  but  only  because  we 
are  not  willing  to  be  co-workers  with  him  in  his  blessed  plans 
for  our  good. 

New  York  Oity. 


REVIEW  HINTS  FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 

BY  FAITH  LATIMER. 

The  quarterly  review  may  well  begin  with  the  golden  text 
selected  for  it,  and  by  review  questions  upon  the  characters 
and  scenes  we  have  studied  in  three  months,  clustering  the 
memories  of  each  lesson  around  this  verse,  find  that  in  all 
the  years,  in  trial,  loss,  or  blessing,  there  was  shown  God’s 
guidance,  wisdom,  love,  and  care  for  his  own.  Put  on  the 


blackboard,  to  be  followed  by  other  headings,  or  have  the 
scholars  use  their  note-books : 

The  Lord’s  Portion  is  his  People.— These  words  were  spoken 
by  Moses,  in  a  thanksgiving  song  of  praise  to  God,  when  he 
was  an  old  mao.  He  said  to  the  people,  “  Remember  the 
days  of  old,  consider  the  year's  of  many  generations.”  Not  a 
word  of  Ins  personal  history,  but  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
whom  God  called  his  own  people.  God  had  told  them 
through  Moses,  who  led  them,  that,  if  they  would  obey,  and 
keep  his  coveuant,  they  should  be  to  him  “  a  peculiar  treas¬ 
ure  above  all  people.”  As  we  review  our  quarter’s  lessons, 
we  shall  see  how  the  people  of  Israel  were  the  Lord’s  por¬ 
tion. 

A  Praying  Father.— A  little  help  may  be  needed  in  recall¬ 
ing  the  story  of  Jacob’s  earlier  life, — his  leaving  home  be¬ 
cause  of  his  brother’s  anger  that  he  had  taken  advantage  in 
the  matter  of  the  birthright,  his  many  years  from  home,  his 
return  to  Canaan  with  his  wives  aud  twelve  sons,  and  his 
night  of  piayer  by  the  way.  What  do  you  remember  of 
Jacob’s  prayer  that  night?  What  did  he  mean  when  he 
said,  “  With  my  staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan  ;  and  now  I 
am  become  two  bands”?  From  whom  hid  he  pray  to  be  de¬ 
livered?  When  he  called  the  Lord  “God  of  my  father 
Abraham,  and  God  of  my  father  Isaac,”  of  what  covenant 
did  he  remind  God  ?  Who  came  to  him,  and  Jacob  said,  “  I 
will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me”?  Did  he  bless 
him?  He  answered  Jacob’s  prayer,  and  made  his  life  ever 
after  holier  and  better.  What  new  name  was  given  him, 
instead  of  “  J acob  ”  ? 

A  Beloved  Son. — Of  all  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  which 
was  his  father’s  most  loved?  Why?  What  did  Jacob  give 
to  Joseph  which  made  his  brothers  hate  him  ?  What  did 
Joseph  tell  which  made  them  hate  him  yet  more?  Did 
those  dreams  ever  come  true?  When  the  brothers  had  an 
opportunity,  away  from  home,  what  did  they  do  to  Joseph? 
When  in  the  pit,  when  a  slave  in  Egypt,  and  when  in  prison, 
did  it  seem  as  if  God  was  keeping  his  promises  to  Abraham 
and  Jacob?  Do  you  know  what  "chastening”  means? 
What  promise  in  a  golden  text  was  kept  when  Joseph  lion- 
.ored  God  in  all  things?  Why  did  Pharaoh  make  him  a 
ruler?  How  old  was  he  when  he  was  put  in  the  pit?  How 
old  when  he  was  next  to  the  king  in  power  in  the  land  of 
Egypt?  What  did  his  father  and  brothers  hear  about  food 
in  Egypt  while  they  were  hungry  in  Canaan  ?  Where  did 
they  go  to  buy  corn?  Who  had  charge  of  all  the  store¬ 
houses,  and  sold  to  those  who  came  to  buy  food?  When  the 
ten  brothers  came  to  get  corn,  did  they  know  the  man  who 
spoke  roughly  to  them,  and  put  them  in  prison,  to  prove  if 
they  were  true  men,  and  not  spies?  Did  he  know  them? 
What  did  Joseph  do  when  he  heard  them  say  “  We  were 
guilty  concerning  our  brother”  ? 

A  Forgiving  Brother. — It  was  in  Joseph's  power  to  punish 
them  for  their  cruelty.  How  did  he  repay  their  evil  deeds 
to  him?  How  did  Joseph  show  that  he  believed  in  God’s 
faithfulness,  and  that  he  would  reward  evil  for  good  ?  Did 
Joseph  speak  a  word  of  blame  to  the  brothers  who  were  ready 
once  to  take  his  life?  How  did  he  show  that  he  freely  for¬ 
gave  them  ?  After  Jacob  died,  did  his  brothers  fear  that  it 
was  only  for  their  father’s  sake  that  he  had  treated  them 
with  such  care  and  kindness?  What  did  they  say  and  do 
about  it?  What  other  well-beloved  Son  was  cruelly  treated 
by  his  own  people?  How  did  he  forgive  his  enemies? 

A  Blessed  Life. — Do  we  find  any  real  sin  recorded  against 
Joseph  ?  What  shows  that  he  was  trustworthy,  brave,  and 
obedient  as  a  boy  ?  How  and  where  was  he  a  faithful  ser¬ 
vant?  How  did  he  show  himself  a  wise  ruler?  How  did 
he  honor  his  father?  Was  he  tjways  a  believer  in  the  God 
of  Israel?  At  what  part  of  his  life  must  he  have  begun  to 
love  and  trust  in  God?  What  times  can  you  remember 
when  he  gave  all  the  praise  to  God?  How  long  did  he  live 
after  his  father  died  ?  What  is  the  golden  text  of  the  lesson 
of  Joseph’s  last  days?  Every  life  spent  in  earnest,  faithful 
love  and  service  to  God  and  man,  eve  v  though  it  be  a  lowly 
one,  its  fulness  only  known  to  God  and  watching  angels,  may 
be  a  blessed  life,  shining  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day. 

In  Bondage. — What  were  the  people  called  who  became  a 
great  nation  in  the  land  of  Egypt?  A  few  words  tell  the 
story  of  that  Pharaoh  who  ruled  in  Joseph’s  time,  of  all 
Joseph's  brethren,  their  children  and  children’s  children. 
They  died.  Still  the  nation  grew.  More  and  more  people 
all  the  lime.  How  did  the  king  say  they  would  deal 
with  that  great  nation  ?  Was  the  will  of  a  king  anything 
against  the  will  of  God  for  a  people  who  were  his  own  por¬ 
tion  ?  How  were  the  people  of  Israel  made  to  labor  ?  What 
is  hard  bondage?  Could  they  understand,  in  their  bitter 
lives,  how  they  were  God’s  peculiar  treasure  ?  What  was 
their  only  help  in  their  trouble  ? 

A  Child  Saved. — Of  the  thousands  of  little  children  in  all 
the  nation  of  Israel,  what  one  little  child  was  saved,  while 
many  others  were  murdered  ?  Let  several  children  partici¬ 
pate  by  turns  in  telling  the  story  of  the  infant  Moses,  his 
rescue  and  his  childhood.  See  if  they  plainly  grasp  the 
thought  that  the  Lord  was  saving  and  training  Moses  to  be  a 
deliverer  for  Israel.  Recall  the  burning  bush  and  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  help  and  wisdom  God  gave  Moses.  Question  upon  the 
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three  divisions  of  his  life  of  forty  years  each,  and  how  they 
were  spent.  When  he  went  before  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  should  he  say  had  sent  him?  What  was  he  to  ask 
Pharaoh  ?  Would  the  king  be  willing  to  let  the  people  go  ? 
What  was  the  last  dreadful  plague  sent  upon  Egypt,  the  king, 
and  all  his  people  ?  Were  they  willing  then  to  let  the  people 
of  Israel  go? 

Deliverance. — What  mark  was  to  be  put  over  the  doors  of 
the  Israelites?  What  was  the  angel  to  do  when  he  saw  the 
sign  of  blood?  Who  is  called  our  Passover?  Why  was  he 
sacrificed  for  us?  When  the  Israelites  were  going  out  of 
Egypt,  what  did  they  ask  as  parting  gifts  from  the  Egyptians? 
Did  they  willingly  give  jewels  of  silver  and  gold  ?  As  the 
people  went  out  of  Egypt,  what  guide  moved  before  the  camp 
of  Israel  ?  When  the  Lord  told  Moses  to  say  to  the  people, 
“Go  forward,”  why  did  it  seem  impossible?  When  the 
Lord  told  Moses  to  stretch  his  hand  over  the  sea,  how  were 
the  waters  divided  ?  How  was  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire 
both  a  guide  of  safety  and  a  destruction?  When  the  Is¬ 
raelites  had  safely  passed  over  the  Red  Sea,  what  did  they 
see  dashing  on  the  shores  ? 

Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses. — These  are  the  three  men  who  have 
been  most  prominent  in  our  quarter’s  lessons.  In  what  ways 
do  you  find  each  of  them  an  example  to  prove  our  review 
golden  text  ? 

Louisville,  Ky. 


REVIEW  HINTS  FOR  THE  PRIMARY 
TEACHER. 

BY  JULIA  E.  PECK. 

In  making  our  lesson  plan  we  would  naturally  begin  with 
Lesson  1,  and  review,  in  order  of  date,  all  the  lessons  for  this 
quarter. 

The  children,  however,  will  speak  first  of  the  lesson  which 
has  the  most  deeply  impressed  them.  In  order  to  hold  their 
close  attention,  let  us  lake  this  hint  for  our  lesson  plan,  aud 
be  prepared  to  begin  with  the  story  of  greatest  interest.  We 
can  thus  review  both  ways,  by  connecting  the  earlier  and 
later  events  with  this  favorite  story  of  theirs,  which  they 
consider  of  deep  interest  and  importance. 

Our  next  step  will  be  to  choose  a  golden  text  which  is  re¬ 
lated  to  all  the  lessons  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  draw  from 
it  our  application.  This  text  must  be  one  in  which  there  is 
a  thought  that  the  children  can  work  out  in  their  own  experi¬ 
ence.  Adopting  this  plan,  our  choice  of  a  text  would  lie 
among  these  three:  “Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;” 
“I  will  deliver  him,  and  honor  him;”  "Fear  thou  not;  for 
I  am  with  thee.”  The  third  seems  the  most  practical  for 
application,  and  can  be  used  in  close  connection  with  the  first, 
using  the  second  as  a  memory  verse. 

The  pictures  used  during  this  quarter  can  be  pinned  up  in 
sight  of  all.  The  teacher,  in  announcing  that  “  we  will  to¬ 
day  tell  all  the  stories,  and  draw  a  large  picture-map,”  will 
probably  hear  eager  comments  on  the  picture  of  a  caravan, 
in  which  the  camels  greatly  attracted  the  children.  This 
reminds  them  of  Joseph’s  journey  into  Egypt,  and  they  have 
not  forgotten  about  the  "  deep  pit.”  So,  perhaps,  the  6tory  of 
Joseph  sold  into  Egypt  holds  the  greatest  attraction  for  the 
children. 

You  may  look  at  this  picture  of  these  people  riding  on  tall 
camels.  They  have  traveled  a  long  way,  with  their  camels 
loaded  witli  spices  and  myrrh,  and  they  have  plenty  of  Bilver 
money.  They  are  coming  away  over  here,  to  these  pasture 
lands  (showing  Shechem  on  the  map).  Now  there  were  some 
brothers  here,  with  their  sheep,  and  they  had  found  a  deep 
pit  in  the  pasture.  You  would  all  like  to  tell  the  story,  and 
draw  the  places  on  the  rnap. 

Allow  one  child  to  tell  the  story,  and  another  to  draw  the 
green  pastures,  white  tents,  and,  as  the  story  grows,  the  Nile 
River,  just  as  at  first  represented  on  our  map. 

Connect  this  story  with  the  two  earlier  lessons  by  asking 
about  Joseph’s  father.  As  the  lessons  about  Jacob  were  some¬ 
what  abstract  for  the  primary  class,  the  children  will  remem¬ 
ber  very  little  about  them,  and  will  need  help  in  relating  the 
cause  of  discord  in  Jacob's  family,  and  still  more  help  in 
telling  of  Jacob’s  journey  toward  home. 

It  will  be  quite  confusing  to  try  to  keep  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  all  the  people  named  in  these  lessons.  To  simplify, 
omit  details,  and  use  as  few  names  as  possible. 

Now  you  may  tell  me  about  Joseph’s  beautiful  home  in 
Egypt.  Tell  me  what  became  of  the  wicked  brothers.  You 
may  draw  on  the  map  the  land  of  Goshen.  We  want  some 
green  pasture  lands  here.  (The  children  may  fill  in  the 
teacher’s  outline  with  solid  color,  using  green  crayon.) 

With  slight  emphasis  on  the  oppression,  introduce  Moses 
the  deliverer  something  in  this  way :  Joseph  and  the  good 
father  were  gone,  the  “  friendly  king  ”  was  gone ;  who  would 
take  care  of  the  people  now  ? 

The  children  will  remember  the  story  of  the  childhood  of 
Moses,  and  the  incident  of  the  burning  bush.  Do  not  speak 
of  the  events  between,  but  allow  the  children  to  "get  to  the 
place”  where  "Moses  comes  to  help,”  and  "all  the  fathers 
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and  mothers  und  little  children  are  packing  their  things,  and 
getting  ready  to  go.”  But  first  they  must  hold  a  great  feast. 
You  may  tell  me  about  it. 

The  children  will  need  no  help  in  relating  the  story  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  close,  when  the  children  are 
impressed  with  their  own  story  of  this  startling  event,  will 
be  the  time  to  teach  the  golden  text,  emphasizing  “I  am 
with  thee." 

Whose  voice  came  from  the  flaming  bush  ?  Whose  hand 
held  back  the  waters  of  the  sea  ? 

NOTES. 

The  blackboard  map  will  be  of  great  value  in  this  review. 
Do  not  place  it  all  on  the  board  at  once,  but  let  it  grow  as  the 
children  relate  the  stories  and  name  the  places. 

Allow  the  children  to  draw  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  Even 
if  it  is  erased  and  made  over  several  times,  let  them  each 
have  a  turn  at  drawing. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance.  The  review  should 
be  developed  from  the  children  almost  entirely.  The  teach¬ 
er's  part  will  be  not  only  to  feel,  but  to  show  a  deep  interest 
in  the  recital.  Any  expression  of  hurry  or  of  indifference 
from  the  teacher  would  convince  the  children  that  the  lesson 
was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  remembering  or  reciting. 

Northampton,  Mass. 


REVIEW  QUESTION  HINTS. 

BY  AMOS  R.  WELLS. 

FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

1.  Lessons  from  Jacob  (Lessons  1  and  2). — What  does 
Jacob’s  experience  at  the  fords  of  the  Jabbok  teach  you  about 
prayer  ?  What  qualities  in  Jacob  tended  to  pull  him  down? 
What  things  in  his  character  are  to  be  imitated  ?  What 
warning  for  us  in  his  dealings  with  Joseph  and  his  other 
children  ?  What  punishments  came  upon  Jacob  for  his 
faults?  What  rewards  for  his  virtues? 

2.  Lessons  from  Joseph  (Lessons  2-6). — What  do  you 
think  of  Joseph’s  conduct  toward  his  brothers?  How  could 
his  brothers  have  conquered  their  feelings  of  envy  toward 
him?  How  would  you  criticise  Reuben’s  character ?  How 
did  Joseph  win  advancement  in.Potiphar’s  house,  and  even 
in  prison  ?  How,  when  brought  before  Pharaoh,  did  he  give 
honor  to  God  ?  What  rewards  came  to  Joseph  for  liis  faith¬ 
fulness?  How  did  God  bring  about  a  meeting  between 
Joseph  and  his  father  and  brothers?  How  did  Joseph 
cause  his  brothers  to  repent  of  their  wickedness  ?  How  did 
God  bring  good  out  of  this  evil  ?  How  did  Joseph  provide 
for  his  family?  Where  did  the  Israelites  settle  in  Egypt? 
What  lesson  regarding  forgiveness  may  we  learn  from 
Joseph  ? 

3.  Lessons  from  Moses  (Lessons  7-11). — How  did  the 
Israelites  become  formidable  in  Egypt?  What  method  did 
the  new  dynasty  take  to  keep  them  down  ?  What  would 
have  been  a  wise  way  of  dealing  with  them?  When  Moses 
was  born,  why  was  his  life  in  danger  ?  Whose  wit  and  faith 
saved  him?  and  how?  The  boy  thus  wonderfully  preserved 
— what  part,  compared  with  other  men,  has  he  taken  in  the 
history  of  the  world  ?  What  kinds  of  preparation,  and  in 
what  different  places,  had  Moses  for  his  great  work  in  deliver¬ 
ing  his  people?  With  what  promises  and  powers  did  God 
arm  him?  What  are  some  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  he 
had  to  face?  What  finally  brought  about  the  release  of  the 
Israelites?  What  feast  was  celebrated  the  night  before  their 
departure,  and  what  was  its  significance?  How  is  it  fitting 
for  Christians  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  place  of  the 
passover?  How  were  the  Israelites  entrapped  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  ?  How  did  God  bring  about  their  escape  across  the  Red 
Sea?  How  did  God  punish  their  enemies?  What  were  the 
qualities  in  Moses  whereby  God  was  enabled  so  wonderfully 
to  use  him  ? 

FOR  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

1.  What  three  great  men  have  we  studied  about  this  quar¬ 
ter?  2.  What  was  the  best  thing  that  happened  to  Jacob? 
to  Joseph?  to  Moses?  3.  What  was  the  best  thing  in  the 
character  of  Jacob  ?  Joseph  ?  Moses  ?  4.  What  great  misfor¬ 
tune  came  to  Jacob?  Joseph?  Moses?  5.  What  blessing  came 
out  of  this  great  misfortune  to  Jacob?  Joseph?  Moses? 
6.  We  all  want  to  be  successful, — what  did  Jacob  do  to  gain 
success?  Joseph ?  Moses ?  7.  Which  is  your  favorite  char¬ 
acter  of  these  three?  Why? 

Boston,  Mass.  _ 

QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  IN  WRITING.1 

1.  What  facts  in  Jacob’s  life  have  been  brought  out  by  this 
quarter’s  lessons?  2.  What  facts  in  Joseph’s  life  ?  3.  What 
facts  in  the  life  of  Moses?  4.  By  what  steps  did  God  lead 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  ?  5.  What  one  practical  duty  has 
most  impressed  you  from  all  these  lessons  ? 

1  Note. —These  questions  are  given  also  in  The  Scholar's  Magazine. 
They  occupy  a  full  page  opposite  the  lesson  to  which  they  reler.  and 
blank  space  is  allowed  on  that  page  for  th^ written  answers.  Send 
Jbr  free  specimen  copy  to  John  D.  Wattles  &  Co.,  1031  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES. 


REVIEW  AND  NEW-VIEW. 

A  map  is  important  to  a  review  of  this  quarter’s  lessons. 
The  homes  of  Jacob  in  Haran,  and  Shechem,  and  Bethel, 
and  Hebron,  and  his  stopping-places  along  the  way  from  the 
one  point  to  the  other,  should  be  pointed  out  to,  or  by,  the 
pupils.  So  also  should  be  Dothan  where  Joseph  was  sold 
into  slavery,  and  Tanis  where  he  wielded  royal  power;  and 
the  land  of  Goshen  where  the  Israelites  lived,  and  where 
Moses  was  born  ;  and  the  land  of  Midian  where  he  passed  his 
years  of  retirement  and  of  preparation  for  his  later  work; 
and  the  border  land  of  Egypt  along  which  the  Israelites 
moved  before  crossing  the  Red  Sea  into  Arabia  beyond. 

The  principal  persons  in  the  narrative  should  be  brought 
out  in  fresh  clearness;  especially  Jacob  and  Joseph  and 
Moses,  and  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  and  the  mother  and  sister 
of  Moses,  and  the  Pharaohs  and  the  royal  princess  of  Egypt. 
God’s  special  lessons  to  us  in  the  Bible  narrative  are  in  per¬ 
sonal  biographies ;  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  learn  what  God 
would  teach  us  in  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  those  who  are  as 
examples,  or  as  warnings,  to  us  in  that  narrative. 

But  chiefest  of  all  in  the  teachings  of  this  series  of  lessons 
stands  out  the  truth  of  God’s  overruling  and  guiding  provi¬ 
dence  in  the  events  of  history  and  the  personal  career  of  men. 
God's  love  makes  the  trials  of  Jacob,  of  Joseph,  and  of  Moses, 
tend  to  their  good  ;  and  by  his  constraining  and  restraining 
grace  those  things  which  seem  hardest  to  bear  become  the 
cause  of  greatest  gratitude.  What  a  comfort  is  the  thought 
that  God  rules  and  overrules  for  good  at  all  times,  and  that 
we  cun  trust  him  utterly  ! 

The  one  lesson  in  this  quarter  which  is  apart  from  the 
main  narrative  points  out  to  us  a  danger  that  we  have  no 
need  to  encounter.  Intoxicating  drinks  are  safe  when  let 
wholly  alone;  and  all  of  us  have  the  privilege  of  keeping 
away  from  them. 


BOOKS  AND  WRITERS. 


TEACHERS’  BIBLES* 

Owing  to  the  progress  made  in  Bible  study,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Revised  Version,  and  of  continued  discoveries 
by  scholars  and  explorers,  the  publishers  of  Teachers’ 
Bibles  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  issuing 
new  and  improved  editions.  Any  one  of  the  Bibles  now 
under  consideration  would  he,  by  itself,  a  memorable 
work,  worthy  of  large  acceptance.  If  one  is  less  so  than 
another,  this  is  due,  not  to  its  inferiority,  hut  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  competitors. 

If  any  person  has  doubts  as  to  whether  we  are  making 
progress  in  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Bible,  he  would 
do  well  to  compare  these  editions  with  the  earliest  Teach¬ 
ers’  Bibles  that  were  issued.  Those  earliest  Teachers’ 
Bibles  were  an  immeasurable  advance  on  what  had 
preceded  them.  But  they  are  very  crude  and  incom¬ 
plete  by  the  side  of  the  Bibles  that  are  now  accessible. 

In  the  first  sentence  of  the  Preface,  the  claims  of  the 
Variorum  Teachers’  Bible  are  set  forth  as  follows:  “Iu 
the  present  edition  of  the  Variorum  Teachers’  Bible,  the 
development  of  the  Teachers’  Bible,  which  we  have 
steadily  pursued  for  nearly  twenty  years,  reaches  a  cli¬ 
max.”  The  estimate  we  form  of  this  Bible  will  depend 
very  much  on  whether  we  try  it  by  the  standard  it  thus 
sets  up  for  itself.  It  would  seem  a  pity  to  think  of  it  as 
the  climax  of  possible  excellence  in  Bibles  for  teachers, 
although  it  stands  very  high  indeed  as  compared  with 
other  actually  existing  Bibles. 

The  especial  characteristic  of  this  Bible,  as  expressed 
in  the  word  “  Variorum  ”  in  its  title,  is  its  giving  a  large 
number  of  variant  renderings  of  passages,  and  a  large 
number  of  translations  of  variant  readings  iu  the  origi¬ 
nal  Greek  or  Hebrew  texts,  with  occasional  notes  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  effect  of  the  variations.  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  the  variants  often  fill  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
page.  Of  course,  they  are  less  voluminous  in  the  Old 
Testament.  They  include  selected  readings  from  the 
Septuagint,  and  other  early  versions;  from  particular 
manuscripts,  from  commentators,  from  writings  that  quote 
passages  from  the  Bible,  and  from  the  English  Revised 

*  The  Variorum  Teacher’s  Bible ;  With  Enlarged  and  Revised  Aids 
to  Bible  Student!*.  8vo,  pp.  xxiii,  *J79.  329.  x.  202.  Loudon:  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode  :  New  York:  E.  i  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.  From  $7.50  to 
$20,  according  to  finish. 

The  Comprehensive  Teachers’  Bible  ;  With  New  and  Revised 
Helps  to  Bible  Study.  Svo,  pp.  ix,  585.  188.  vi,  221.  85,  7.  London  : 
S.  Bagst'  r  &  Sons,  Limited  ;  New  York :  James  Pott  &  Co.  From 
$2.50  to  SI4. 

The  Holy  Bible;  With  the  Queen's  Printers'  Aids  to  the  Student 
of  the  Holy  Bible.  References.  8vo,  pp.  818.  248,  116.  London  :  Wm. 
Collins,  Sons,  &  Co..  Limited  ;  New  York  :  International  Bible 
Agency.  From  $2  to  $10. 

The  Holy  Bible  ;  With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  Oxford, 
England:  Printed  at  The  University  Press;  New  York:  Thomus 
Xcl-ou  &  Sons.  From  $1.25  to  $21. 

The  Holy  Bible;  With  the  Cambridge  Companion  to  the  Bible. 
Cambridge,  England:  Printed  at  The  University  Press;  New  Y'ork: 
James  Pott  *k  Co.  From  §1.50  lo  §l:L5Q. 


Version.  This  gathering  of  variant  readings  is  of  very 
great  interest  and  value.  Of  course,  it  is  not  complete  and 
exhaustive.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  so  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  portable  volume.  In  particular, 
only  selected  specimens  are  given  from  the  Septuagint, 
and  from  the  English  Revised  Version.  In  selecting, 
there  was  room  for  much  difference  of  judgment,  as  to 
the  instances  that  should  be  used  and  those  that  should 
be  omitted.  Men  whose  point  of  view  is  different 
from  that  of  the  editors  will  not  in  all  instances  approve 
their  decisions.  But  whether  the  collection  they  have 
made  varies  little  or  much  from  being  the  best  possible, 
it  is,  in  auy  case,  a  very  important  collection. 

An  admirable  thing  in  the  arrangement  of  this  margi¬ 
nal  matter  is  its  system  of  references  from  the  margin 
to  the  page,  as  well  as  from  the  page  to  the  raargiu.  A 
less  admirable  thing  is,  that  the  explanations  of  its  abbre¬ 
viations  and  signs,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  given  in 
eight  classified  lists,  instead  of  being  arranged  under 
one  alphabet.  It  is  discouraging  to  be  compelled  to 
look  in  several  places  before  you  can  find  a  required 
explanation. 

In  additiou  to  this  special  feature  of  the  gathering  of 
variant  readings,  this  Bible  has  a  full  line  of  helps,  such 
as  are  found  in  other  Teachers’  Bibles, — marginal  refer¬ 
ences,  concordance,  map9,  a  history  of  the  writings 
which  compose  the  Bible,  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
Bible,  treatments  of  the  history,  the  chronology,  the 
ethnology,  the  poetry,  the  music,  the  natural  history, 
etc.,  and  a  supply  of  indexes.  The  estimate  we  should 
place  upon  these  helps,  depends  on  whether  we  try  them 
by  an  ordinary  practical  standard,  or  by  comparison 
with  those  of  other  Bibles,  or  by  an  ideal  standard. 
Tried  by  the  standard  of  ordinary  use,  they  are  a  rich 
mine  of  information  for  the  Bible  student.  One  will 
find  abundance  of  valuable  information  in  them,  and,  if 
he  uses  them  with  sufficient  care,  will  be  in  little  danger 
of  being  misled  by  anything  in  them.  They  compare 
favorably  with  the  helps  in  the  other  Teachers’  Bibles. 
The  contributors  include  men  of  different  generations, 
and  of  opposite  schools  of  opinion.  They  avoid  direct 
discussion  of  controverted  questions,  while  each  neces¬ 
sarily  writes  from  his  own  point  of  view.  This  renders 
the  work  at  some  points  patchy,  beyond  even  the 
ordinary  patchiness  of  Teachers’  Bibles.  It  is  less  full 
than  the  Bagster  and  the  Oxford  Bibles,  but  it  is  also 
less  marked  by  inferior  work  in  details.  It  lacks  the 
methodical  character  and  the  practical  adaptation  of 
the  Bagster  Bible,  but  is  better  up  to  date  than  the 
Bagster.  It  lacks  the  fine  plates  of  the  Oxford  Bible. 
It  lacks  the  geographical  tables,  with  latitude  and  lon¬ 
gitude,  of  the  Cambridge  Bible,  and  its  clear  presenta¬ 
tion  of  certain  recent  views  concerning  the  Bible.  It 
U9es  the  Ussher  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament,  placing 
the  contradictory  Assyrian  dates  side  by  side  with  it,  with 
no  adequate  attempt  to  render  the  chronological  problem 
intelligible ;  hut  this  is  probably  better  than  the  various 
compromise  chronologies  now  in  vogue.  Taken  all  in 
all,  these  helps  compare  favorably  with  other  existing 
work  of  the  same  kind.  By  rewriting  the  whole,  it  might 
be  brought  nearer  to  an  ideal  standard ;  but  perhaps  the 
time  for  rewriting  has  not  yet  come. 

The  notes  on  the  New  Testament  text,  as  iu  previous 
issues,  appear  in  two  paragraphs  at  the  foot  of  each 
column:  first  “various  renderings,”  then  “various 
readings,”  with  distinctive  references  to  each  class.  The 
order  is  not  that  of  a  student,  for  until  the  “  reading”  is 
established,  the  correct  “rendering”  cannot  he  deter¬ 
mined.  But  by  working  backward,  as  the  editors  sug¬ 
gest,  the  true  method  can  he  followed.  The  judgments 
of  the  Revisers  are  given  too  subordinate  a  place.  This 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  original  form  of 
the  notes  was  made  before  the  publication  of  the  Revised 
Version.  A  worse  fault  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  the 
entire  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  judgments  printed 
in  the  American  Appendix  to  the  Revised  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Even  when  the  authorities  cited  agree  with  the 
American  Revisers,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact.  This 
is  all  the  more  strange,  since  Professor  Sanday,  the  editor 
of  the  New  Testament  portion,  has  so  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  his  admiration  of  the  scholarship  of  the  leading 
American  Revisers.  But  the  notes  represent  an  immense 
amount  of  patient  and  careful  labor.  They  are  remark¬ 
ably  accurate.  The  lists  of  manuscripts,  occurring  both 
in  the  Preface  and  in  the  Appendix,  are  models  of 
brevity  and  clearness.  The  other  authorities  named, 
both  editors  and  commentators,  have  been  judiciously 
selected,  though  a  few  of  them  fail  of  the  eminence  that 
should  characterize  those  finding  a  place  in  such  a  work. 

The  most  difficult  task  in  this  portion  of  the  volume 
was  that  of  selecting  passages  for  annotation.  Not  one* 
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half  of  the  minor  changes  in  the  Revised  Version  are 
noticed.  Hence  even  these  copious  notes  cannot  fur¬ 
nish  a  substitute  for  that  complete  translation.  The 
selection  has  been  made  with  proper  discrimination.  So 
in  the  choice  of  manuscripts  for  reference,  only  the  more 
weighty  ones  have  been  cited.  One  familiar  with  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  with  the  critical  apparatus  of 
Tischendorf  or  Tregelles,  will  find  it  much  easier  to  use 
the  original  than  to  study  out  these  notes.  But  there  are 
many  who  will  be  greatly  helped  by  them,  when  once 
they  have  obtained  the  training  required  to  use  them 
aright. 

Of  the  five  new  articles  in  the  Aids,  only  two  in¬ 
clude  helps  to  the  New  Testament.  Professor  Swete’s 
article  is  up  to  date.  In  discussing  the  canon  (New 
Testament),  he  refers  to  the  recovered  Diatessaron  of 
Tatian,  and  to  the  fragments  of  the  Gospel  and  Apo¬ 
calypse  of  Peter.  His  sketch  of  the  transmission  of 
the  New  Testament  text  is  compact,  candid,  and  clear. 
The  other  article  is  “  An  Epitome  of  Bible  History  ”  by 
the  editor.  So  far  as  the  historical  summaries  are  con¬ 
cerned,  this  deserves  high  praise;  but  in  the  matterof  New 
Testament  chronology  it  is  confused,  inconsistent,  and 
inaccurate,  and  that  precisely  where  clearness  and  accu¬ 
racy  are  most  needful.  The  beginning  of  John’s  minis¬ 
try  is  correctly  placed  in  A.  D.  26  (p.  151),  but  the  same 
date  i3  retained  lentil  the  close  of  our  Lord’s  ministry 
(pp.  151-158).  Then  the  resurrection  and  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  remarked  upon  (p.  159),  with  two 
conflicting  dates, — A.D.  33  and  A.D.  31.  The  former 
is  taken  from  the  ordinary  English  Bible,  which  gives  the 
actual  age  of  Jesus;  but  the  latter  is  wrong,  according  to 
the  editor’s  theory.  He  accepts  about  four  years  from 
the  beginning  of  John’s  ministry  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  then  dates  the  occurrences  so  as  to  make  an  inter¬ 
val  of  five  years.  Tlje  confusion  in  the  dates  assigned 
to  events  in  Paul’s  ministry  is  similar,  though  there 
is  not  the  same  inconsistency.  In  other  respects  the 
Aids  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  Queen’s  Printers’ 
Bible. 

Bagsters’  Comprehensive  Teachers’  Bible  preserves 
the  main  features  so  well  known  as  characteristic  of  the 
issues  of  this  house.  It  contains  the  King  James  Ver¬ 
sion  with  marginal  references  and  helps.  Originally 
the  helps  seem  to  have  been  better  planned  than  in 
other  Bibles.  They  are  fuller  than  in  most  of  the  other 
Bibles  that  have  helps,  are  given  more  systematically, 
and  contain  a  better  selection  of  matter.  The  present 
edition,  however,  does  not  show  so  many  improvements 
as  are  shown  in  the  other  Teachers’  Bibles  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Some  obvious  inaccuracies  are  retained.  In 
the  very  beginning  a  mistake  is  made.  The  Epistles  to 
the  Ephesians  and  Colossians  are  separated  by  a  year 
in  the  table  giving  the  chronological  order  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  is  impossible,  and  is  op¬ 
posed  by  the  statements  made  in  the  Bible  helps.  In 
the  references,  which  have  always  included  marginal 
renderings,  there  might  have  been  some  recognition  of 
the  renderings,  of  the  Revised  Version.  In  the  helps, 
most  of  the  matter  has  been  long  and  well  known.  But 
there  was  room  for  greater  improvement.  The  chro¬ 
nology  is  especially  untrustworthy.  Instead  of  generally 
received  dates,  based  on  historical  investigation,  there 
are  introduced  others  apparently  based  upon  prophecies 
in  Daniel  15  (pp.  160, 161);  while  the  dates  assigned  to 
Paul’s  journeys  are  altogether  improbable,  not  one  being 
in  agreement  with  any  consistent  theory  of  the  history, 
except  that  of  Mr.  Elliott,  the  contributor.  The  Har¬ 
mony  is  fairly  good,  and  the  many  other  excellent  por¬ 
tions,  most  of  them  already  well  known,  do  much  to 
counterbalance  these  minor  defects. 

Of  the  last  three  Bibles  under  consideration,  the  Col¬ 
lins  Bible  is  without  a  date  on  the  titlepage,  but  is  printed 
under  a  license  issued  in  1891.  Apparently,  however, 
there  has  been  no  important  change  in  the  Aids  since 
1879. 

The  Oxford  Bible  has  no  date  on  the  titlepage,  but 
claims  that  the  work  of  revision  in  its  Helps  extends 
well  into  1893.  The  helps  in  the  Oxford  and  the  Collins 
Bibles  are  in  part  by  the  same  staff  of  laborers,  and  some 
of  the  maps  are  reproductions  from  the  same  plates. 

The  Cambridge  Bible  has  the  date  1893  on  the  title- 
page.  The  Companion  has  been  largely  rewritten,  and 
is  brought  up  to  some  date  in  1892. 

The  helps  in  each  of  these  Bibles  are  strongly 
marked  by  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is 
just  now  largely  in  a  transitional  state.  In  the  geogra¬ 
phy,  the  history,  the  chronology,  the  statements  as  to  the 
literary  origin  of  the  books,  and  the  summaries  of  their 
contents,  these  helps  all  omit  statements  that  were  for¬ 
merly  regarded  as  true,  and  accept  as  true  facts  that  were 


formerly  unknown  or  disregarded.  In  making  these 
changes  they  differ,  each  sometimes  contradicting  the 
others.  In  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  this 
is  inevitable.  In  the  main  it  is  an  excellence,  as  indi¬ 
cating  genuine  vigor  and  independence  of  thought. 
Yet  in  very  many  cases  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the 
statements  concerning  which  opinions  differ,  as  not 
being  sufficiently  settled  to  deserve  a  place  in  a  Teachers’ 
Bible. 

Each  of  these  three  Bibles  has  an  indexed  atlas.  The 
Cambridge  Bible  has  eleven  maps,  the  Collins  Bible  four¬ 
teen,  and  the  Oxford  Bible  sixteen.  Seven  of  these  maps 
are  practically  common  to  the  three.  Three  are  peculiar 
to  the  Collins  Bible,  four  to  the  Cambridge  Bible,  and 
six  to  the  Oxford  Bible.  There  are  twenty-five  maps,  in 
all,  in  the  three.  Each  has  some  advantages  over  the 
others.  The  Oxford  atlas  is  more  complete  than  the 
others;  but  the  Cambridge  atlas  fully  balances  this  by 
the  fact  that  its  maps  are  twice  the  size  of  the  others, 
and  much  more  distinctly  printed.  Any  oue  of  the  three 
is  a  reasonably  adequate  set  of  maps  for  Bible  study. 
All  of  them  are  well  up  to  date,  and  excel  most  Bible 
maps  in  having  had  a  good  deal  of  misinformation  revised 
out  of  them.  All  place  Zoar  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  on  the  lower  Eu¬ 
phrates. 

In  oue  respect  the  Oxford  Bible  has  placed  itself  far 
in  advance  of  its  competitors.  It  prints  sixty-eight  fine 
plates  of  well-selected  objects  illustrating  various  matters 
connected  with  Bible  study:  ancient  alphabets;  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  and  Palestinian  inscriptions  ;  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  and  coins ;  pictures  from  ancient  monuments ; 
fac-similes  of  celebrated  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  These 
plates  have  large  value.  They  can  be  depended  upon  as 
authentic.  Their  value  is  permanent.  Most  of  the 
statements  now  made  in  regard  to  the  Bible  will  have  to 
be  more  or  less  modified,  but  these  representations  of 
objects  are  fixed  facts  of  history,  and  will  never  need 
modification. 

Very  significant  in  these  Bibles  is  their  attitude  toward 
the  critical  controversies  now  current.  The  Cambridge 
Bible  holds  that  Deuteronomy  was  the  book  found  in  the 
temple  in  King  Josiah’s  time,  and  that  there  is  no  proof 
of  its  having  been  written  much  earlier  than  that  time ; 
and  so  makes  the  Hexateuch  to  be  a  post-exilian  com¬ 
pilation,  in  part  from  earlier  materials.  It  also  regards 
Isaiah  40  to  76,  and  some  other  parts  of  Isaiah,  as  exilian 
or  post-exilian.  But  it  holds  to  the  genuinely  Mosaic 
character  of  the  legislation,  and  the  historicity  of  the 
narratives,  and  declines  to  commit  itself  to  destructive 
theories  in  regard  to  the  Psalms  and  Daniel.  The  Oxford 
Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  plants  itself  squarely  on  the 
old-fashioned  theories  of  Mosaic  authorship.  The  Col¬ 
lins  Bible  holds  an  intermediate  position. 

In  point  of  quality,  the  critical  work  of  the  Cambridge 
Bible  is  much  better  than  that  of  its  rivals ;  this  must  be 
admitted  even  by  those  who  hold  that  its  distinctive  posi¬ 
tions  are  wrong,  and  that  much  of  its  matter  belongs 
to  a  critical  treatise  rather  than  to  a  Teachers’  Bible. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  new  critical  matter  in  the  Oxford 
Bible  is  weak,  comparing  unfavorably  with  the  work 
of  its  Cambridge  opponent,  or  even  with  that  in  the 
earlier  Oxford  editions.  We  are  told,  for  example 
(V.  1;  VIII.  1),  that  the  Aramaic  language  is  “a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Chaldee  with  Hebrew ;  ”  and  that  “  the  Book 
of  Moses,”  in  which  were  written  the  courses  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  (Ezra  6  :  18),  “  is  virtually  the  same 
as  our  Pentateuch,”  and  is  identical  with  the  book 
“  placed  by  Moses  in  the  ark  ”  (Deut.  31  :  26).  The 
Pentateuch  has  nothing  to  say  of  priestly  courses,  and  it 
says  that  the  book  was  placed  beside  the  ark — not  in  it. 
Weaknesses  of  this  kind  are  numerous.  The  Oxford 
Bible  seems  to  have  the  right  side  of  this  question,  but 
it  should  either  have  omitted  details  aud  argument,  or 
else  have  taken  more  pains  with  them. 

In  the  matter  of  chronology,  these  Bibles  show  a  great 
improvement, as  compared  with  previous  editions.  Each 
has  a  thoughtful  treatment  of  the  subject,  throwing  real 
light  upon  it.  In  treating  of  the  critical  period  of  Bible 
chronology,  however,  that  of  the  divided  kingdom,  it 
would  seem  that  all  three  adopt  a  wrong  method  ;  and 
this,  of  course,  affects  their  conclusions  for  all  the  earlier 
dates.  Primarily,  there  are  just  two  systems  of  chro¬ 
nology  for  this  period,  the  biblical  and  the  Assyrian, 
each  computed  at  its  prima  facie  value.  The  true  chro¬ 
nology  is  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  two,  or  else 
some  combination  of  them  that  has  not  yet  been  demon¬ 
strated  and  adopted.  The  biblical  numerals,  computed 
at  what  seems  to  be  their  value,  make  the  first  year  of 
Jeroboam  I.  to  be  982  B.C.,  with  a  possible  variation  of 


now  commonly  understood,  makes  the  period  fifty-one 
years  shorter.  It  would  seem  that  the  only  true  method  is 
to  give  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  systems,  indicating 
by  notes  the  differences  between  it  and  the  other.  In¬ 
stead  of  this,  these  three  Bibles  give  us  three  different 
and  contradictory  compromises  between  the  two  systems. 

The  chronology  of  Ussher,  though  formed  before  the 
Assyrian  chronology  was  known,  is  practically  a  fourth 
compromise,  and  no  one  of  these  compromises  stands  the 
least  chance  to  be  accepted  as  final. 

In  the  Collins  Bible,  Professor  Sanday  has  revised  his 
article  on  the  New  Testament.  He  accepts  the  preva¬ 
lent  English  view  of  the  order  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

His  summaries  are  briefer  aud  more  analytical  than  those 
of  Mr.  Murray  (Cambridge  Companion),  therefore  the 
more  useful.  There  are  some  good  analyses  of  special 
passages.  Professor  Sayce  makes  good  contributions  on 
ethnology  and  the  monuments.  Dr.  Green,  on  Scrip¬ 
ture  chronology,  fails  to  show  the  exact  relation  between 
the  Roman  and  Diouysian  eras,  but  accepts  four  pass- 
overs  in  our  Lord’s  ministry,  aud,  on  the  whole,  gives 
the  most  satisfactory  view  of  New  Testament  dates.  A 
new  section  by  Mr.  Thomson  presents  a  sketch  of  the 
period  between  the  Testaments.  The  Harmony  is  that 
of  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  as  revised  by  Gurney.  The 
changes,  however,  are  mainly  those  of  the  revised  (and 
authorized)  edition  of  Robinson,  made  by  Professor  Rid¬ 
dle,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  family.  The  epi¬ 
tome  of  the  apostolic  history  has  double  dates,  the 
misleading  ones  of  our  reference  Bibles  being  retained. 

It  would  be  wiser  to  strike  them  out,  and  leave  a  con¬ 
nected  and  consistent  scheme  of  chronology.  The  re¬ 
maining  portions  are  not  new,  but  have  been  improved 
in  details.  Briefer  in  some  parts,  fuller  in  others,  than 
the  Oxford  Helps  and  the  Cambridge  Companion,  the 
Collins  Aids  have  a  few  peculiar  features.  There  is  more 
of  symmetry  in  the  arrangement,  and  in  the  matters  of 
Harmony  and  New  Testament  chronology  they  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  superior. 

In  Part  III.  of  the  Oxford  Helps,  which  treats  of  the 
Apocrypha,  a  valuable  contribution  has  been  inserted, 
entitled  “Historical  Sketch  of  the  Period  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.”  Part  IV.,  on  the  New  Testament, 
has  been  enlarged  and  improved.  The  chronological 
order  assigned  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  that  advocated 
by  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  most  English  scholars,  placing 
Galatians  afier  2  Corinthians,  and  Philippians  first  in 
the  Epistles  of  the  Roman  captivity.  The  summaries 
of  the  several  books  have  been  greatly  improved  in  this' 
edition.  The  tables  presenting  the  Harmony  and  chro¬ 
nology  are  not  yet  satisfactory,  though  the  misleading 
dates  given  in  the  previous  editions  are  omitted.  While 
the  length  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  is  left  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  preceding  notes,  the  table  of  the  Harmony  is 
based  upon  the  Tripaschal  theory,  and  places  John  5 
before  any  part  of  the  Galilean  ministry.  This  may 
confuse  many  readers.  The  other  special  tables  on  the 
Gospel  facts,  etc.,  call  for  no  comment.  The  section  on 
St.  Paul’s  Missionary  Journey  has  been  rewritten  and 
improved,  but  the  chronological  scheme  is  neither  satis¬ 
factory  nor  consistent.  The  effort  is  made  to  present 
the  views  both  of  Lewin  and  of  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
which  leads  to  some  confusion.  In  Part  V.,  the  most 
valuable  addition  is  the  sketch  of  the  “Political  Condi¬ 
tion  of  Judtea  in  the  First  Century,  A.D.”  •  This  enables 
the  reader  to  obtain  some  idea  of  what  the  Germans  call 
zeitgeschichte.  Of  the  seventeen  sections  in  this  part 
several  are  new,  many  have  been  carefully  rewritten,  and 
those  portions  bearing  on  the  New  Testament  are  of 
marked  excellence.  Part  VI.,  entitled  “  Indices,”  in¬ 
cludes  a  valuable  “  List  of  Obsolete  or  Ambiguous  Words 
in  the  English  Authorized  Version,”  by  Professor  Skeat, 
an  enlarged  “  Glossary  of  Antiquities,”  and  a  much 
fuller  “  Dictionary  of  Scripture  Proper  Names.”  The 
subject-index,  the  concordance,  and  the  general  index 
(which  comes  first  in  the  volume),  remain  the  same  in 
form  and  contents,  but  have  been  carefully  verified. 

The  New  Testament  references  of  the  Cambridge  Bible, 
on  the  outer  margin,  are  those  usually  found  in  reference 
Bibles.  The  misleading  dates  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
in  the  Gospels,  are  retained,  and  no  use  is  made  of  the 
Revised  Version.  Professor  Ryle  gives  the  groups  of 
the  New  Testament  books,  and  also  the  “  History  of  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament.”  The  latter  was  probably 
“  up  to  date  ”  when  written,  but  contains  no  reference  to 
the  evidence  from  the  recovered  Gospel  of  Peter,  which 
seems  to  settle  the  question  of  Justin  Martyr’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Pro  lessor  Ryle  uses  the  phrase  “Synoptist  Gospels.” 
“Synoptist”  is  applicable  to  the  author,  “synoptic”  to 


a  year  or  two  either  way ;  the  Assyrian  chronology,  as  I  the  book,  as,  indeed.  Professor  Kyle  himself  indicates 
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in  some  places.  Still  the  section  is  very  full  and  ac¬ 
curate. 

The  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  well 
treated  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  by  Mr.  Murray,  who 
naturally  follows  the  theory  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  re¬ 
specting  a  “  neutral  ”  text,  to  which,  as  practically  de¬ 
pendent  on  a  single  manuscript,  some  critics  take  excep¬ 
tion.  The  article  is  very  compact,  probably  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  untrained  readers.  The  “  History  of 
the  English  Bible,”  by  Dr.  Moulton,  is  excellent.  Mr. 
Murray  contributes  the  introductions  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  books,  introducing  some  paragraphs  on  the  origin 
of  the  Gospels.  The  summaries  of  the  several  books  are 
fuller  than  in  the  Oxford  Helps, — too  full  for  useful  pur¬ 
poses.  The  chronological  order  of  the  Pauline  Epistles 
is  that  of  Bishop  Lightfoot.  The  “Synopsis  of  Gospel 
History,”  by  Mr.  Carr,  is  interrupted  by  many  notes  in¬ 
serted  in  the  pages — useful  in  themselves,  but  likely  to 
perplex  the  reader  who  wishes  to  get  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  story.  The  chronological  theory  on  which  it  is 
based  is  not  obvious.  The  reference  of  B.  C.  4  as  the 
year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  is  inaccurate.  The  essays 
on  the  “  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age,”  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son,andon  contemporary  history  by  Professor  Gwatkin, 
are  valuable.  The  table  of  New  Testament  chronology, 
Joy  Professor  Lumby,  is  brief  and  accurate)  though 
B.  C.  4  is  the  date  assigned  to  the  Nativity.  The  glos¬ 
sary  in  this  volume  is  also  by  Professor  Skeat;  the 
indexes  and  concordance,  resemble  those  of  the  Oxford 
Helps.  The  Companion  deserves  high  praise,  but,  as 
already  indicated,  many  of  the  contributions  are  embar¬ 
rassingly  full.  The  treatment  implies  a  special  training 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  who  can  profitably  use  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Yet  the  appearance  of  such  a  companion  is  a  mark 
of  advance  in  biblical  scholarship,  and  also  a  proof  of 
the  high  demands  made  by  our  teachers. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  all  five  Teachers’ 
Bibles  are  coufusingly  full,  that  one  needs  careful  in¬ 
struction  to  use  the  helps  profitably.  The  Collins 
Bible  seems  to  be  the  most  convenient  for  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher  in  studying  the  New  Testament.  The 
Oxford  Helps  are  the  most  thorough.  The  Cambridge 
Companion  in  some  details  takes  the  first  rank,  the  article 
=  on  the  “Sacred  Books  of  Prae-ChristianReligianai’-being 
especially  full  of  interest,  and  representing  a  line  of  study 
now  coming  to  the  front  Bagsters’  will  be  preferred  by 
those  who  are  already  familiar  with  it.  It  is  handicapped 
»by  its  past  history.  The  Cambridge  volume  has  all  the 
advantage  of  a  new  enterprise.  The  Oxford  Bible  has 
won  so  great  success,  and  now  presents  such  improve¬ 
ments,  that  it  will  keep  its  firm  hold.  The  publishers  of 
these  Teachers’  Bibles  deserve  unstinted  praise  for  their 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  their  constituents,  and  for 
their  enterprise  in  supplying  these  needs.  And  having 
said  this,  the  reviewer  is  the  more  free  to  indicate  certain 
directions  in  which  it  seems  that  improvement  is  possible. 

It  would  prevent  many  vexatious  mistakes,  and  would 
every  way  have  a  good  moral  effect,  if  every  new  edition 
should  be  dated  on  the  titlepage,  and  should  print  a 
plain  clear  statement  as  to  its  relation  to  previous 
editions.  Surely  the  publishers  of  Teachers’  Bibles 
never  resort  to  tricks  of  trade.  Why  should  they  lay 
themselves  open  to  possible  criticism  in  that  direction? 

There  are  limits  beyond  which  fine  print  ought  not  to 
be  tolerated.  If  the  world  had  proper  sanitary  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  would  suppress  more  than  half  the  Teachers’ 
Bibles  now  published,  along  with  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  daily  newspapers.  This  statement,  of  course,  ha3 
no  particular  reference  to  the  editions  now  under  exami¬ 
nation. 

It  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  our  Teachers’ 
Bibles  if  they  would  give  a  carefully  selected  line  of 
references  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects  they  discuss. 
It  is  surprising  that  they  ignore  the  bibliographical  ele¬ 
ment  to  such  an  extent.  If  this  need  were  supplied,  it 
would  incidentally  remove  a  part  of  the  pressure  for 
space  which  now  leads  to  so  much  use  of  excessively  fine 
type.  Many  topics  could  be  treated  in  half  the  space 
they  now  occupy,  if  the  treatment  were  supplemented  by 
a  reference  to  some  accessible  book  where  the  reader 
could  find  full  information. 

Our  Teachers’  Bibles  should  cease  to  be  the  principal 
bulwark  behind  which  the  King  James  Version  shelters 
itself.  Probably  the  weightiest  reason,  everywhere,  for 
not  introducing  the  Revised  Version,  is  the  lack  of 
editions  of  the  Revised  Version  with  helps.  To  produce 
a  series  of  helps  that  would  equally  fit  the  two  versions, 
and  then  to  bind  these  helps  with  the  Revised  Version, 
as  fast  as  a  demand  for  them  came  in,  ought  not  to  be  an 
exploit  beyond  the  reach  of  any  publisher  of  Teachers’ 
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Bibles.  If  reasons  of  copyright  interfere  with  this  in 
Great  Britain,  the  thing  might  be  done  at  least  this  side 
the  wr  ter. 

Our  present  Teachers’  Bibles  are  mostly  growths,  and 
they  have  grown  unwieldy  in  point  of  arrangement. 
Something  new  and  useful  has  been  added  with  each 
edition,  and  it  has  been  put  in  where  it  could  best  stand, 
without  disturbing  what  was  already  in.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  each  Bible  has  a  considerable  number  of 
treatises,  instead  of  one  treatise  systematically  arranged; 
and  the  treatises  are  printed  in  an  order  more  or  less 
haphazard.  In  addition,  if  a  hasty  count  is  correct, 
the  Cambridge  Bible  has  twelve  alphabetical  lists,  the 
Collins  Bible  sixteen,  and  the  Oxford  Bible  twenty-two. 
Thus,  in  some  instances,  a  topic  is  inadequately  treated 
in  several  places,  instead  of  being  adequately  treated  in 
one  place.  In  other  instances,  one  must  hunt  in  several 
places  before  finding  the  thing  he  needs. 

Some  publisher  ought  to  carry  out  the  following  plan : 

1.  Have  all  the  materials  of  his  Teachers’  Bible  di¬ 
gested  into  one  systematic  treatise  supplemented  by  one 
alphabetical  list.  The  one  alphabetical  list  should  in¬ 
clude  the  concordance ;  the  list  of  subjects ;  the  glossary ; 
a  full  line  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  systematic  treatise, 
with  references  to  the  treatment;  there  the  index  to  the 
atlas,  and  all  matters  that  can  better  be  treated  by  them¬ 
selves  than  in  a  systematic  treatise. 

2.  By  thu3  combining  his  materials,  he  would  exclude 
a  great  many  repetitions,  and  would  thus  save  a  percent¬ 
age  of  space.  He  might  utilize  this  by  adopting  any 
available  features  in  which  the  other  Teachers’  Bibles 
excel  his  own. 

3.  He  should  cause  to  be  made  whatever  additions, 
subtractions,  or  modifications,  are  necessary,  that  his 
helps  may  be  suited  to  the  Revised  Version. 

4.  He  should  then  have  his  work  mercilessly  cut  down 
to  dimensions  such  that  he  could  print  it  in  type  large 
enough  to  meet  reasonable  sanitary  requirements.  In 
cutting  down,  a  large  proportion  of  the  matters  that  are 
in  dispute  should  be  omitted.  Much  also  should  be 
omitted  as  being  of  only  transient  interest.  That  is,  pre¬ 
ference  should  be  given  to  what  is  certain  and  perma¬ 
nent.  In  many  cases,  a  brief  treatment,  with  a  reference 
to  some  available  book,  should  be  substituted  for  the 
present  fuller  treatment. 

5.  In  a  large  number  of  instances,  references  to  good 
books  on  the  subject  should  be  added. 

6.  For  binding  up  with  these  helps  an  edition  of  the 
Revised  Version  should  be  prepared  with  revised  refer¬ 
ences,  and  with  marginal  renderings  from  the  Authorized 
Version. 

Appreciating  to  the  full  the  admirable  Bibles  we  now 
have,  it  would  seem  that  the  points  here  suggested  are 
points  in  which  improvements  might  be  made,  and  that 
they  are  not  so  high  up  in  the  clouds  but  that  some  sane 
man  might  undertake  to  realize  them. 


and  bis  methods  is  the  deluge  of  praise  which  l.as  fol- 
lowed  his  death.  _ 


History  of  the  Jews.  By  Professor  H.  Graetz.  YloTheCan’ 
From  the  Revolt  against  the  Zeudik  lol  1  C.  E.),  to  the  Cap¬ 
ture  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre  by  the  Mahometans  11291  C.  E.). 

pi, i Indelnhia  :  Jewish  Publication 


We  have  mauy  books  on  the  biblical  history  of  the 
Jews,  but  very  few  on  their  post-biblical  history,  al¬ 
though  that  abounds  in  points  of  interest,  and  the  whole 
field  has  been  explored  with  vigor  by  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  scholars  of  the  Jewish  faith  during  the  present 
century.  The  German  work  of  Professor  Graetz  has 
long  been  recognized  as  the  fullest  account  of  the  Jews 
in  the  centuries  which  followed  their  dispersion.  The 
author  is  not  an  artistic  historian,  nor  is  his  judgment  on 
difficult  points  at  all  times  the  best.  But  the  book  is  so 
learned  and  painstaking  that  its  translation  is  a  real 
service  to  our  literature.  The  third  volume  covers  one 
of  the  darkest  periods  in  later  Jewish  history.  The  out¬ 
burst  of  Christian  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the  Crusades, 
was  turned  far  too  often  and  too  easily  to  rage  against 
the  Jews  of  the  countries  which  shared  in  that  move¬ 
ment.  As  regards  these  atrocities,  Professor  Graetz 
writes  with  natural  severity,  which  sometimes  carries 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice.  More  pleasing  is  his 
account  of  the  great  Jewish  scholars,  Maimonides, 
Jehuda  ben-Halevi,  Solomon  Ibn-&ebirol,  Abraham 
Ibn-Ezra,  and  others.  Protestant  readers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  especially  in  the  accouut  of  the  Karaites,  who  re¬ 
jected  tradition  and  clung  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures. 
Students  of  mysticism  will  be  attracted  to  the  account 
of  the  Qahbala. 


The  Evolution  of  Spiritual  Man.  By  William  M.  Lisle. 

(12mo,  pp.  vi,  209.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett,  &  Co.  $1.50). 

Mr.  Lisle’s  book;  might  be  described  as  an  expansion  of 
certain  positions  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Drummond, 
to  whom  he  acknowledges  his  obligations.  But  it  is  an  ex¬ 
pansion  which  is  full  of  independent  thinking,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  interesting  suggestion.  Its  worst  fault  is 
that  it  is  only  suggestive,  not  complete.  Thus  he  de¬ 
velops  the  view  of  Christ  as  the  source  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  men,  but  gives  us  no  light  on  the  problem  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  presence  of  spiritual  life  in  prophet  and 
psalmist  before  his  advent.  He  applies  the  formula  of 
“  conflict  for  existence  and  survival  of  the  fittest  ”  to  the 
spiritual  development,  without  showing  its  application  — 
if  such  there  be— to  the  continued  existence  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  refuse  the  life.  The  gift  of  epigram  has 
not  been  denied  to  Mr.  Lisle,  but  that  of  continuity  in 
thought  has  been  withheld.  His  work  abounds  in  fresh 
openings  of  view,  but  is  scrappy,  and,  at  times,  almost 
incoherent.  His  criticisms  of  Calvinism,  Millenarian- 
ism,  Ritualism,  and  other  forms  of  thought,  are  incisive, 
but  that  of  Calvinism  is  sympathetic  and  even  admiring. 


In  Memoriam  :  John  Larkin  Lincoln,  1817-1891.  Requisites 
in  Academiam  Coelestem.  With  two  portraits.  (8vo,  pp. 
iv.  641.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  & 
Co.  $3.) 

Professor  Lincoln  of  Brown  University  was  a  scholar 
whose  praise  was  in  all  the  universities  of  the  land.  As 
an  instructor  in  Latin,  he  was  a  vitalizing  influence 
upon  his  classes,  and  with  this  personal  vigor  he  com¬ 
bined  extensive  and  accurate  scholarship.  His  literary 
executors  have  judged  wisely  that  the  best  monument  to 
the  man  would  be  a  selection  of  his  papers  on  personal 
and  classical  topics.  Following  a  fine  memorial  address 
by  Professor  Fisher  of  Yale,  come  a  few  pages  of  auto¬ 
biographical  notes,  and  then  diaries  of  his  student  life, 
and  two  series  of  letters  from  Europe.  The  next  four 
hundred  pages  are  occupied  with  essays  written  mostly 
for  a  club  of  friends  of  kindred  tastes.  Some  of  these 
are  very  noteworthy  studies,  and  Professor  Fisher  singles 
out  the  review  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Juvenlus  Mundi,  and 
the  papers  on  Plato,  Sophocles,  Dante,  and  Goethe’s 
Faust  as  the  finest.  They  are  the  work  of  a  man  enthu¬ 
siastic  for  the  greatest  things  of  life,  and  especially  for 
the  Christian  grace  and  light  which  are  the  center  of  the 
historic  movement.  And,  withal,  they  are  thoughtful 
and  careful  pieces  of  work.  The  paper  on  Galileo,  for 
instance,  puts  the  whole  story  of  his  condemnation  and 
retraction  in  the  reader’s  possession  in  a  way  which  will 
please  neither  the  apologists  for  the  inquisitors,  nor  those 
who  degrade  the  name  of  martyr  by  applying  it  to  the 
pliable  Italian  astronomer.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
claimed  that  there  is  over-appreciation  of  the  subjects  of 
the  papers.  Ranke  was  a  very  great  historian,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  tkatlie  wa9  also  agoodChristinn.  Yet 
there  is  room  to  doubt  if  the  lust  word  about  his  work 


Bayou  Folk.  By  Kate  Chopin.  (12mo,  pp.  313.  Boston  and 
New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  $1.25.) 

These  short  sketches  and  stories  show  us  Another  side 
of  the  life  of  the  Louisiana  Creoles  from  that  which  Mr. 
Cable  gave  us.  Here  it  is  the  country  folk  living  a 
still  simpler  and  more  primitive  life,  and  following  still 
older  fashions.  Here  are  the  troubles  of  bad  harvests, 
unhappy  loves,  social  feuds,  sickness  and  death,  as  all 
the  world  over.  But  here  also,  as  our  author  loves  to 
show  us,  are  the  triumphs  of  simple  faith,  the  unselfish 
helpfulness  of  true  friends  and  neighbors,  and  love 
stronger  than  death.  Most  of  the  stories  are  pleasant. 
The  most  striking  is  that  in  which  the  young  Creole 
planter  sends  away  his  young  wife  because  their  child 
shows  the  taint  of  negro  blood,  and  then  finds  that  it  is 
in  himself,  and  not  in  her. 


LITERARY  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

A  Sunday  occupation  for  children  that  is  at  once  en¬ 
tertaining  and  instructive  is  published  by  the  Good- 
enough  and  Woglom  Company,  No.  122  Nassau  Street, 
New  York.  It  is  a  Dissected  Map  of  Bible  Lauds. 
When  properly  put  together,  it  shows  Egypt,  the  Wil¬ 
derness  of  Sinai,  and  the  Promised  Land.  The  price  of 
the  map  is  fifty  cents. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  and  Company  have  published  re¬ 
cently  several  books  that  are  of  interest  to  the  unpro¬ 
fessional  lover  of  flowers.  The  Beautiful  Flower  Gar¬ 
den,  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  is  filled  with  useful 
suggestions  on  the  subject  indicated  by  the  title.  All 
About  Sweet  Peas,  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins,  is  a 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  monograph  published 
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last  year.  It  now  treats  of  this  popular 
flower  in  a  very  thorough  and  interesting 
way.  Injurious  Insects  aud  the  Use  of 
Insecticides,  by  Frank  W.  Sempers,  is 
written  for  all  flower-growers  interested  in 
protecting  their  plants  from  insect  depre¬ 
dations.  Farmers  and  fruit-growers  as 
well  will  find  this  last  book  helpful.  All 
three  books  are  fully  illustrated. 


iwh 


The  first  part  of  Theologisches  Jahres- 
bericht  (Brunswick  :  C.  A.  Schwetscke  & 
Son)  has  been  issued,  and  contains  the 
review  of  the  exegetical  literature  of  the 
year  1895k  Professor  Carl  Siegfried  of 
Jena,  in  his  notices  of  the  new  works  in 
Assyriology,  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
Professor  Hilprecht’s  first  volume  of  Baby¬ 
lonian  cuneiform  texts  as  “  a  truly  splen¬ 
did  undertaking  achieved  at  the  sacrifice 
of  health,  and  under  a  burden  of  labors 
enough  for  a  giant.  Any  one  who  takes  a 
look  into  the  book  will  be  carried  away 
by  admiration  for  this  extraordinary  man ; 
and  yet  there  lies  here  but  the  first  part 
of  a  colossal  undertaking.  The  cuneiform 
texts  are  splendidly  reproduced  in  the 
most  exact  fashion,  in  fifty  plates.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  overlooked  ;  the  smallest  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  the  characters  is  carefully  copied; 
every  line  is  measured,  every  space  exactly 
preserved.  The  Btudent  has  the  monu¬ 
ments  before  him  as  they  are  in  nature. 
In  this  way  the  author  has  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  judging  of  the  age  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  on  paleographic  grounds,  and.  ha3 
thus  imparted  a  lasting  value  to  his  work. 
In  the  learned  Introduction  the  author 
has  given  a  critical  survey  of  the  whole 
mass  of  Babylonian  inscriptions  of  the 
earliest  period,  has  sought  to  determine 
the  age  of  each  on  paleographic  and 
philological  grounds,  and  thus  to  obtain 
a  trustworthy  chronology  ofithe  materials 
they  contain,  and  therefore  of  the  oldest 
Babylonian  dynasties.  Much  is  here  that  is 
new,  and  that  differs  from  views  previously 
put  forward,  as  the  placing  of  the  Kish 
dynasty  earlier  than  Sargon,  the  chronolo¬ 
gical  determination  of  the  period  from 
Burnaburiash  down  to  the  Pashe  dynasty 
(pp.  37-44),  and  other  things  besides,  upon 
which  only  the  specialists  in  Assyriology 
and  ancient  history  can  pass.  Every 
reader  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  is  said  here  on  light  grounds,  but 
all  is  excellently  reasoned  out.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  author  coincides  at  so 
many  points  with  such  solid  scholars 
Tiele  and  Ed.  Meyer  imparts  probability 
to  his  statements.” 
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trying  to  save  money  by  using  poor, 
cheap  washing-powders,  instead  of  Pearl¬ 
ine.  Just  consider.  How  much  could 
you  save  in  a  year  if  you  bought  the 
\  cheapest  and  most  worthless  ?  And 
how  far  would  it  go  toward  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  things  ruined  in  a 
single  month?  You  can  t  save 
anything  by  buying  cheap  wash- 
■k  ing-powders.  The  way  to 

save  money  in  washing  is 
to  use  what  has  been 
proved  to  be  absolutely  safe.  That  is 
Pearline.  Millions  use  it.  417 


Bright’s  Disease, 

The  Gouty  Diathesis,  etc. 


BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER 

f  Nature’s  Great  Remedy  for  Bright’s  Disease  of 
t  the  Kidneys,  the  Gouty  Diathesis, 

Renal  Calculi,  etc. 


Dr.  M.  M.  Jordan, 


8.] 


i  Monthly"  for  March, 


“Three  years  ago,  without  having  been 
•  previously ’sensible  of  impaired  strength,  or 
any  deterioration  of  health,  I  found  niyselt 

❖  suffering  from  Bright’s  Disease  of  the  Kidneys 
.>  Mv  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  exist- 

enoe  of  renal  trouble  by  Dropsy  making  its 
«J»  appearance  as  (Edema  on  the  face,  pariicu- 

❖  larlv  around  the  eyes,  and  simultaneously  in 
<5*  the  lower  extremities.  Examination  showed 

two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  albumen,  there  was 
a  heavy  sediment,  and  casts  of  urates  were 

❖  deposited  in  abundance.  This  state  of  things 

❖  was  soon  followed  by  Uraemic  Poisoning, 
<$•  manifested  by  Coma  and  Delirium, 
♦3»  and  I  was  confined  for  many  months  to  my 

❖  bed,  everythin}?  pointing?  to  a  fatal 
termination.  Treatment  failing  of  any 

^  permanent  good  results,  I  was,  in  this  Con¬ 
'S-  dition,  put  upon 

|  Buffalo  lithia  water 

❖  the  good  effects  of  which  were  soon  apparent 

❖  in  a  notable  diminution  of  the  albumen,  a 

❖  partial  disappearance  of  the  Dropsy,  and  a 

❖  gradual  subsidence  of  the  Coma  and  De- 

❖  lirium.  Under  the  continued  use  of  the 
♦J*  Water  there  was  slow  but  constant  improve- 

❖  ment  in  my  condition,  until  I  was  so 

❖  far  restored  as  lo  be  able  to  enter 

❖  actively  upon  the  practice  of  iny 
♦>  profession,  in  which  I  have  now  been 


engaged  for  some  two  years  without  any 
interruption  of  moment  on  account  of  my 
health.  There  lias  been,  occasionally,  some 
manifestation  of  unpleasant  symptoms,  but 
I  have  found  them  promptly  disappear 
under  the  influence  ot  the  water.  With 
this  experience  1  cannot  do  less  than  com¬ 
mend  this  Water  to  the  profession  as  worthy  • 
of  trial  in  other  similar  coses." 

Dr.  David  E.  Smith, 

of  BronxviUe,  Westchester,  N.  Y.  t  Extract 
from  communication  in  the  “  Medical  Brief 
of  May,  1831.] 

Several  months  since  I  was  called  to  & 


y  % 


Rheumatic  Gout . . 

(Edematous,  and  would  pit  on  pressure,  leav¬ 
ing  an  indentation  long  after  the  finger  was 

removed.  Microscopical  exam!  nation  showed 

urates,  and  also  revealed  casts,  and  by  heat  r 
and  nitric  acid  I  found  twenty-five  per  ‘ 
cent  albumen,  showing  a  marked  ease  of  ♦ 
Bright's  Disease,  complicated  with  < 
Rheumatic  Gout.  Mv  first  object  was  to  • 
get  rid  of  the  gravel,  which  was  rasping  and  ' 
tearing  the  kidneys.  I  put  dry  cups  over  the  ' 
kidneys,  and  ordered 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 

four  goblets  a  day.  I  continued  the  cupping  • 
and  the  use  of  the  Water,  and  she  continued 
steadily  improving.  No  costs  can  be  discov¬ 
ered.  and  she  is  scarcely  sensible  of  the  gouty 
trouble." 


WORTH  REPEATING. 


THE  GOLDEN  SUNSET. 

|  By  Samuel  Longfellow.] 

The  golden  sea  its  mirror  spreads 
Beneath  the  goldeu  skies, 

And  but  a  narrow  strip  between 
Of  land  and  shadow  lies. 

The  cloud-like  rocks,  the  rock-like  clouds, 
Dissolved  in  glory,  float ; 

And  midway  of  the  radiant  floou 
Iluugs  silently  the  boat. 

The  sen  is  but  another  sky, 

The  sky  a  sea  as  well ; 

And  whicli  is  earth,  and  which  die  heavens, 
The  eye  can  scarcely  tell. 

So  when  from  ns  life’s  evening  hour, 

Soft  passing,  shall  descend, 


May  glory  born  of  earth  and  sky 
The  earth  and  heave 


:avens  blend  I 


Flooded  with  peace,  the  spirit  floats, 

With  silent  rapture  glows, 

Till  where  earth  ends,  and  heaven  begins, 
The  soul  it  scarcely  knows. 


Buffalo  Lithia  Water 


is  for  sals  by  dru{ 
at  the  Springs.  ’ 


K,au,  generally,  or  in  cases  of  one  dozen  half  gallon  bottles  $5.00  f.o.b. 
descriptive  pamphlets  sent  to  any  address.  Springs  open  J une  15th. 


THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Proprietor, 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Va. 


macic  lanterms 


J.  B.  COLT  &.  CO.,  New  York,  Manufacturer*. 
Catalogues  and  information  free. 


0A  PRACTICAL  EVERY-DAY 

COOK  BOOK 

r  e?  containing  over  2,500 
FRE£  tested  recipes  320 

S  pages,  hound  In  cloth.  Don  t  fail  to 

ft"  WATCH -CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age. 
For  full  particulars  how  to  obtain  both,  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
p.  O,  Box  287.  NOW  YorU  City,  K.  Y. 


FIVE  GLASSES  OF 

Soda  Water 

BY  MAIL. 

Send  us  a  dime,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  package  of 
GEM  SOFIA  WATER:  Orange.  Lemon,  Mead. 
Vanilla,  Root  Beer,  or  Ginger  Ale.  No  labor.  No 
bottling.  Alway  healthful.  Ready  when  wonted. 

Tbe  Wolff  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


the  CALL  OF  ELISHA. 

[Marcus  Bods,  D.D.,  In  The  Independent.] 

Throughout  all  the  recorded  intercourse 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha  it  is  made  quite  ob¬ 
vious  that  Elijah  clearly  saw  that  Elisha 
was  not  to  be  a  mere  imitation  or  repro¬ 
duction  of  himself.  He  seems  even  to 
have  feared  that  liis  very  marked  charac¬ 
ter  would  unduly  dominate  the  lesser 
Elisha,  and  unconsciously  mold  him.  This 
is  shown  in  their  first  meeting.  Elisha  is 
plowing,  busily  preparing  his  fields  for 
the  first  crop  lie  has  had  for  three  years, 
anxious  to  repair,  if  possible,  the  loss  the 
years  of  famine  had  occasioned.  Elijah 
abruptly,  apparently  without  warning, 
greeting,  or  pause  in  his  walk,  flings  his 
prophet’s  mantle  over  Elisha,  and  passes 
on  without  a  word.  It  might  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  trace  in  this  some  remaining  de¬ 
spair  on  Elijah’s  part.  Why  has  he  no. 
word  of  welcome  or  encouragement  for 
the  man  whom  God  has  selected  to  be  his 
companion  and  ally  ?  Does  lie  not  think 
it  worth  bis  while  even  to  turn  and  see 
wbat  effect  bis  conduct  has  on  the  man 
thus  abruptly  called  from  pleasant  rural 
ease,  so  dear  to  the  Israelite,  to  a  life  of 
hardship  and  danger  ?  Does  it  not  look 
rather  as  if  Elijah  were  saying  to  himself, 

I  will  have  no  share  in  the  responsibility 
of  this  ;  I  will  execute  God’s  commission, 
and  if  this  man  pleases  to  respond  to  God’s 
call,  he  does  so  at  his  own  instance  and  at 
his  own  risk  ? 

The  different  temperament  of  the  two 
men  becomes  at  once  apparent — Elijah, 
solitary,  stern,  voiceless,  like  the  whirl¬ 
wind  or  lightning  of  liis  own  vision  ; 
Elisha,  like  the  still  voice,  full  of  human 
sympathies,  all  nilive  with  thought  and 
feeling  which  must  find  utterance  — a 
hearty,  hopeful,  humble  man.  For  a 
moment  he  stands  and  looks  at  the  mantle 
suddenly  dropped  upon  him  as  if  from 
heaven,  and  from  it  to  the  strange  figure 
whose  shoulders  it  lias  left,  and  at  once 
comprehends  the  situation  as  distinctly  as 
the  heir  on  whose  brow  his  tottering  father 
sets  the  crown,  and  on  whose  shoulders  he 
lays  the  robe  of  state.  He  was  prepared 
for  the  summons.  God’s  call  comes  with 
an  outward  suddenness,  but  it  comes  to 
those  who  are  prepared  by  himself  to  re¬ 
spond  to  it.  It  is  not  now  that  Elisha  goes 
throueh  the  struggle  of  giving  up  all,  and 
following  to  a  life  which  must  be  fashioned 
day  by  day  by  God’s  will.  He  has  done 
that  already.  He  had.  perhaps,  stood  a 
few  weeks  ago  on  Carmel,  one  of  those 
who  had  been  torn  with  doubt,  and  yet 
maintained  faith,  and  there  his  doubt  and 
hesitancy  had  been  rebuked.  And  after¬ 
ward  shame  may  have  seized  him  that 
none  had  been  found  to  second  and  defend 
Elijah  ;  shame  that  he  himself  could  go 
back  to  his  peaceful  farm,  while  the  man 
of  God,  the  worthiest  man  in  Israel,  had  a 
price  set  upon  his  head,  and  had  none  to 
say  “Well  done!”  Such  thoughts  had 
probably  wrought  in  him  a  full  consecra¬ 
tion  of  himself  to  God’s  work,  and  the 
Lord,  understanding  this,  chose  him  as 
his  representative  for  the  next  half-cen¬ 
tury.  Elisha  has  not  now,  therefore,  to 
make  up  his  mind.  But  by  God’s  call  he 
only  feels  himself  more  strongly  bound 
to  men;  it  is,  as  interpreted  by  him.  a  call 
to  consider  and  help  his  people.  And  so 
his  old  affections  are  quickened,  not  dulled, 
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by  it.  He  asks  first  to  take  leave  of  bis 
relatives. 

Iu  Elijah’s  curt  and  strange  answer, 
containing  no  oiler  to  accompany  Elisha 
to  his  new  home,  nor  even  any  promise 
to  wait  for  him,  the  same  spirit  is  shown. 

“  Go  back  again ;  for  what  have  I  done  to 
thee?  ”  Here,  indeed,  there  is  what  would 
have  been  to  a  touchy  spirit,  or  to  any  one 
with  a  less  quick  penetration  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  human  nature  than  Elisha  had,  a 
disclaimer  of  any  connection  between  the 
two.  Elijah  refuses  to  take  any  govern¬ 
ment  of  Elisha’s  action,  refuses  even  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  he  has  given  him  reason 
and  invitation  to  follow  him.  “  Go  back 
again  ;  what  have  I  done  to  thee?  ”  Elisha 
is  thrown  back  upon  himself.  He  is  not 
to  be  the  servant  of  Elijah,  but  of  God, 
and  his  own  conscience.  He  is  not  to 
submit  himself  to  the  influence  of  a  com¬ 
manding  character  ;  he  is  to  judge  for 
himself,  to  think  for  himself,  to  act  for 
himself,  to  lay  bare  his  own  soul  to  the 
immediate  eye  of  God.  Thus  from  the 
first,  Elisha* is  prevented  from  putting 
himself  wholly  under  Elijah’s  influence. 
And  Elijah  is  careful  to  have  it  so. 

His  answer  is  in  substance  the  answer 
one  must  often  give  to  those  who  ask 
advice  on  points  of  conduct.  A  young  man 
in  good  circumstances,  like  Elisha,  comes 
and  asks  you  whether  he  should  enter  the 
ministry.  What  can  you  say  to  him  but 
this,  that  he  must  not  accept  a  call  from 
you  or  from  any  man,  but  from  God?  If 
his  own  heart  recognizes  and  accepts  the 
call,  let  him  obey  it.  There  is  gdways  a 
danger  in  allowing  personal  influence  to 
overstep  its  legitimate  limits.  There  are 
alwhys  iu  the  world  a  number  of  people  of 
no  strongly  marked  character  who  are 
liable  to  be  molded  by  those  who  are' 
strong  in' individuality.  But  even  when 
the  influence  which  rules  them  is  good,  it 
may  do  no  good,  but  harm  to  them,  if  they 
allow  it,  as  they  often  do,  to  lead  them 
into  positions  for  which  they  are  not  fit¬ 
ted.  A  great  name  in  the  army  or  navy 
lends  a  luster  to  the  profession  which 
leads  into  these  professions  many  young 
men  who  are  wholly  unsuited  for  them. 
None  are  such  hero-worshipers  as  boys, 
and  very  frequently  a  boy  of  weaker  char¬ 
acter' has  his  position  in.  life  decided  by 
tho  circumstances  that  his  elder  brother 
or  school  companion  has  chosen  a  Certain 
profession  or  career.  Parents,  also,  may 
exert  too  strong  an  influence  on  their 
children,  though,  of  course,  the  opposite 
fault  is  the  common  one.  The  time  of 
emancipation  from  such  influence  is  ex¬ 
tremely  precarious  and  difficult  to  manage. 
The  child  should  have  hi3  own  conscience 
educated,  should  be  led  to  feel  that  he  has 
a  guide  within  him,  as  well  as  without, 
should  be  trained  little  by  little  by  being 
left  to  his  own  judgment  to  find  his  own 
way  among  points  of  conduct,  and  so, 
when  he  grows  up,  there  will  be  none  of 
that  appalling  revolution  one  sees  so  fre¬ 
quently  when  parental  restraint  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  lo !  there  is  nothing  within  to 
take  its  place. 

Elijah  shows  extreme  reluctance  to  be¬ 
come  a  father  confessor  or  spiritual  direc¬ 
tor.  In  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity  he 
answers  to  those  who  ask  minute  direction, 
“Do  not  come  to  me;  ask  within  your 
own  conscience.”  People  ask,  Are  we  to 
abstain  from  this  or  that  amusement?  Is 
this  practice  or  the  other  consistent  with 
my  calling  as  a  Christian?  The  answer 
is,  It  is  you  who  have  received  the  call, 
and  it  must  regulate  your  conduct.  If  it 
is  not  in  your  heart  to  give  up  all  to  obey 
the  call  of  God,  it  is  vain  for  any  earthly 
adviser  to  tell  you  to  do  this  or  that.  If 
you  find  it  possible  to  mix  in  the  same 
scenes,  to  enjoy  the  same  amusements  as 
before,  do  so  by  all  means.  If  your  recog¬ 
nition  of  Christianity  and  fellowship  with 
Him  do  not  enlighten  your  conscience,  and 
enable  you  to  find  your  own  way  through 
life,  what  are  they  doing  for  you  ?  To  all 
who  make  a  stand  for  this  or  that  worldly 
amusement,  and  who  only  give  up  what, 
in  common  decency,  they  are  forced  to 
give  up,  God  would  say,  Who  hath  re¬ 
quired  this  at  your  hand  ?  Do  I  force  you 
to  yield  a  reluctant  service?  Who  asks 
you  to  give  up  worldly  pleasures  if  your 
own  heart  does  not  prompt  you  to  do  so? 

The  following  that  Christ,  in  common 
with  all  leaders,  desires,  is  that  of  uncon¬ 
strained  and  hearty  choice.  He  does  not 
wish  to  be  followed  by  those  who  feel 
themselves  under  compulsion,  and  who 
sadly  and  reluctantly,  and  as  if  con¬ 
strained  bv  an  overpowering  necessity, 
abandon  what  they  are  taueht  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  discipleship.  Religion  must 


Jack 

Spratt 


|  could  cat  no  fat.  He 
1  had  never  tried  Cotto- 
i  LENE,  otherwise  the 
}  family  peculiarities  ’ 
fc  might  have  been  somc- 
|  what  mitigated.  Greasy  \ 

|  food  is  distasteful  to  many  t 
T  and  unwholesome  for  all.* 

'  Lard  has  always  been  the  > 

|  acknowledged  foe  of  good  digestion. 


Cottolene 

>  the  new  shortening  has  no  hog’s  grease  in  its  ingredients.  It  is  a  vegetable  pro- 
\  duct  made  from  cotton  seed  oil  and  beef  suet.  Although  made  from  fiue  material,  < 
it  is  cheaper  than  lardand  more  economical  iu  every  way.  The  modern,  , 
up-to-date  housekeeper  will  try  Cottolene  and  prove  its  value  for  ' 
herself.  Cottolene  is  sold  everywhere  in  3  and  5  lb.  pails.  Be  sure  \ 
that  you  get  only  the  genuine.  ^ 

The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company, : 


LADIES ! 


Use  only 


BROWN'S 

FREHCH 

DRESSING 


on  your 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  and  take  n< 


For  Ladies'  and  Children’s  Boots  and 
Shoes,  this  is  without  doubt  the  best 
aud  most  reliable  Dressing  before  the 
public. 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  lime  and  com¬ 
petition.  and  has  proved  not  only  the 
most  acceptable,  but  from  its  long 
standing  has  become  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  market.  The  care  used  iu 
the  selection  of  materials  from  which 
it  is  made,  together  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  forty  years  in  its  manufacture, 
warrants  us  in  recommending  it  as 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  now 
in  use. 

More  of  this  Dressing  is  sold  through 
out  the  WOULD  than  any  other  make 
other  but  Brown’s  French  Dressing. 


be  a  free,  hearty,  joyous  thing,  or  it  is 
worth  little.  If,  instead  of  giving  strength 
to  bear  our  burdens,  it  really  adds -a  bur¬ 
den  of  its  own,  it  is  worth  little.  If  it 
does  not  develop  us  into  a  manhood  which 
finds  no  relish  in  the  childish  frivolities 
that  formerly  attracted  us,  we  have  not 
experienced  the  true  power  of  religion. 
Connection  with  Christ  lifts  men  into  a 
life  in  which  certain  things  seems  incon¬ 
gruous,  unattractive,  impossible.  Elisha 
made  no  lamentation  at  his  leave-taking. 
He  made  a  feast.  It  was  like  the  festival 
of  a  bride,  who  feels  leaving  the  old  home, 
but  whose  sorrow  is  drowned  in  an  over¬ 
whelming  joy. 

And  yet,  where  the  love  of  what  is  good 
has  not  as  yet  so  rooted  itself  as  to  make 
all  obedience  and  righteousness  spontane¬ 
ous  and  delightful,  discouragement  should 
not  be  allowed.  For  the  perfect  love, 
which  rejoices  only  in  good,  is  a  great 
attainment ;  and  if  our  will  is  so  resolutely 
bent  on  righteousness  that  we  compel  our¬ 
selves  to  do  it,  the  love  of  it  will  follow. 
We  must  not  forget  that  our  character  is 
at  present  in  process  of  formation.  A 
perfect  character  will  delight  in  all  good, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  all  duty  will  be  but 
the  expression  of  its  own  leanings  and 
likings ;  but  while  the  character  is  only 
in  the  stage  of  growth  and  immaturity,  it 
must  be  judged  by  what  the  will  is  reso¬ 
lutely  set  upon.  If  we  are  determined  to 
be  righteous,  then  we  are  righteous,  even 
though  the  love  of  righteousness  is  as 
yet  more  a  matter  of  conviction  than  of 
feeling. 


5»UflCC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IWBrC  it  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

4  Bays  oar  2  drawer  walnnt  or  o«S  la. 

3  TS  *pro»Bd  High  Arm  8!ngrr»ewlngmBCh!n» 
flatly  finished,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  light 
R  and  heavy  work;  guaranteed  for  lOTeare;  with 
■  Aatomatle Bobbin  Hinder,  Self-Threading  Cjlln- 
Jder  Shuttle,  8elf.8eltlng  Needlo  and  o  complete 
Vet  of  8teel  Attachment!; ahlpped  any  whore  on 
80  Day’s  Trial.  No  money  required  Jd  advance. 
0  now  tn  use.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machlno  an  d  attach- 
.  Buy  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent  a  profits. 
rF  Cat  This  Onl  and  send  to-day  for  machine  or  largo  fre# 
E E  catalogue,  teillmonlals  and  Glimpses  of  the  World’* Fair. 

rORD  MFO.  GO.  343Wab»BliAvo.CHICAGO,ILLa 


ww  r  A  I  f  WHY  aro  wo  called  upon  to 

\A/  /\  I  I  paper  the  finest  houses  in  our 

VV  /"YLrfLrf  vicinity?  Send  10c.  for  100 
samples  of  oorWallPaper  and 

PAPFR  l,riw,iii?sr»^ 

r  Ldl\s  1625  Pine  St.Phila.Pa. 


Pocket  Knives,  Razors,  and  Scissors. 
Illustrated  catalog  sent.  C.  P.  Barne9  Bro.,5S0  W. 
Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky .  Every  article  warranted. 


The 

danger 

of 

Milk. 


Are  you 
giving  your 
baby  cow’s 
milk  or  any 
food  requir¬ 
ing  cow’s 
milk  in  preparation? 

Any  doctor  will  tell  you 
that  the  worst  forms  of 
tubercular  disease  are 
conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  cow’s  milk. 
In  this  connection 

Nestle’ s  Food 

is  Invaluable,  as  with  the 
addition  of  water  only  it 
is  a  safe  and  entire  diet 
for  infants. 

A  large  sample  and  our  book  The 
Baby  ”  sent  on  application. 

Thos.  Lesmlng  &  Co.,  71  Warren  St,  N.  V. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


WIm's  mime  for  Singers  an!  Pule  Sneakers. 

Keep  the  throat  moist  and  voice  clear.  Mailed  for  25e. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  A-  NON, 

1316  Chcatnat  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


What  Causes  Pimoles? 


Clogging  of  tho  pores  or 
mouths  of  tho  sebaceous 
glands  with  sebum  or  oily 
matter. 

Nature  will  not  allow  tho 
clogging  of  tho  pores  to 
contlnuo  long,  hence,  in¬ 
flammation,  pain,  swelling 
and  redness. 


What  Cures  Pimples? 

The  reliable  remedy,  when  not  due  to  a 
constitutional  humor,  is  Cuticura  Soap. 

It  dissolves  sebaceous  or  oily  matter,  re¬ 
duces  Inflammation,  soothes  aud  heals  Irri¬ 
tated  and  roughened  surfaces,  aud  restores 
tho  9kin  to  its  original  purity. 

Besides  being  tho  most  effective  skin  puri¬ 
fying  and  beautifying  soap,  it  is  the  purest, 
sweetest,  and  most  delicate  of  toilet  soaps. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Potter  Droq 
and  Cfiem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props.,  Boston. 

“All  about  the  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair,”  free. 


Best  irrigated  fruit 
and  farm  lands  In 
Southern  California, 
only  516.00  an  acre. 

_  Bearing  Orchard, 

5135  an  acre,  by  Joining  the  three  F's  colony.  Write 
for  particulars  of  the  plan. 

Farm,  Field,  and  Fireside’s  Colony  Dept., 

Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Eon  Angelea,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 


City  and 
.  Farm  Loans 
.'A  EE  Interest. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 


The 

knightly 

5oldier 


The  life  story  of  Major  Henry  W. 
mp,  one  of  our  noblest  soldier 
leroes,  told  by  his  companion  and 
osest  friend,  Chaplain  H.  Clay 
'rumbull. 

The  book  was  written  in  the  midst 
active  service.  It  is  full  of 
citing  incident  and  vivid  word 
>ictures  of  bivouac  and  battle.  Just 
te  book  for  young  men  of  to-day. 

Among  the  noble  American  young  men 
whose  blood  has  moistened  the  battle-fields 
offreedom.none  have  left  a  more  honora¬ 
ble  memorial  of  gallant  deeds  and  a  pure 
and  beautiful  character,  than  the  subject 
of  this  biography. — Mere  York-  Z-  E.Hen?-, — 

23  pages.  Price,  §1.50.  Illustrated. 

OHN  D.  WATTLES  &  CO., 

[1031  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


pnnir  A  ffPWT’Ci  Outfit  for  The  Com- 
DIFUAX  xVuJjBI  I  O  pleto  Compendium 


WILL  $1200  MEET  YOUR  WANTS  ? 

If  so,  you  can  make  $1200  to  $2000  this  year  working 
for  us.  Ladles  can  do  as  well  as  gentlemen.  Address 
S.  I.  BELL  <fe  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  sell  Bushnell’s 

Ferfect  Letter 
......  .  __  Copying BooIim. 

required.  ALVAII  RUSHNEEE,  106 


AGENTS  WANTED 

No  press  required.  AM  AH  BUSIll 
S.  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MUST  HAVE  pie  Saahlook  free  by  maii  for  2c. 

stamp.  Immense.  Unrivalled.  Only  good  o - 


1  day.  Write  quick. 


AMERICAN  FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OFFICE,  COMPANY'S  BUILDING, 

308  and  310  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


CASH  CAPITAL 


.9500,000.00 


Reserve  for  Reinsurance  and 

all  other  clalma . . 3,106,141.73 

■nrplua  over  ull  Liabilities, .  76.073.74 

TOTAE  ASSETS.  JAN.  1,  1894. 

$2,683,115.46. 

THOS.  H.  MONTGOMERY,  President. 

CHAS.  P.  PEKOT,  Vict-P/etldenf. 

RICHARD  MARIS,  Sec.  and  Treat. 
WM.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Asst.  Sec. 

WM.  J.  DAWSON,  Sec.  Agency  Dept. 
DIRECTORS: 

Thos.  H.  Montgomery,  Charles  P.  Perot, 

Israel  Morris,  Jos.  E.  Gillingham, 

Pemberton  S.  Hutchinson,  Charles  S.  Whelen, 

Alexander  Biddle,  Edward  F.Beale,  Jr., 

John  S.  Gerhard. 


LOMBARD 

Eaultalile,  Jarm-ConHii,  and  otter  Mortew 

BOUCHT  FOR  CASH. 
CHAS.  E.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  St., 

BOSTON. 
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"  HE  THAT  WORKS 

Without  tools  ft  twice  tired.” 

Sapolio  is  the  house-wife’s  best  friend.  With 
It  she  conquers  dirt  and  adds  to  the  appearance  of 
her  house  by  keeping  it  clean.  Don’t  be  foolish 
and  try  to  clean  house  without  Sapolio.  Quick 
work  can  be  done  with  Sapolio.  Common  Boap 
and  elbow  service  belong  to  the  past  generation. 
So  in  fashion  and  ubo  Sapolio.  No.  37. 


QUALITY, 

WORKMANSHIP, 

And  SHAPES 

UNEQUALED 

Ferris 

Good 
Sense 

Corset  Waist. 

MODERN  Ideas  of  . — 

HEALTHFUL  Dress  are  , 

PERFECTED  in  this  Waist.* 

Worn  by  over  a  million  Mothers,  Misses  and  Children. 
Buttons  at  frontinBtead  of  clasps.  Clamp  Buckloathip 

off.  Cord  edge  button  holos-vron  t  wear  out.  album. 
all  shapes.  Full  or  slim  bust ;  long  or  short  waist. 
MARSHALL  FIELD  &  CO.,  Chicago, 
Western  Wholesale  Depot. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  LEADING  RETAILERS. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular  to 
r.Dme  BROS  Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 
Principal  Office— 341  Broadway,  NEW  TORE. 
Branch  Office- 537  Market  St,,  San  FranciBCO. 


The  Genuine 

De  Long  Pat.  Hook 
and  Eye  has  on  the  face 
and  back  of  every  card 
the  words  - 
See  that 


hump? 

tkade-uask  neo.  am.  u-m. 

Richardson 
&  De  Long  Bros,, 
Philadelphia. 


When  a  Glove  Fits  Well 


Bread  and 
cake  raised  with 


A 

rounded  * 
spoonful  of 


^keep  their  freshness  ^ 
and  flavor. 

w*‘  Pure  "  aud  "Sure.’ 


\does  better  work, 
^than  a  heaping 
spoonful 
_  of  others. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


“DO  NOT  STAMMER.” 

Edwin  S,  Johnston  has  probably  made 
more  wonderful  cures  than  any  living 
practitioner.  Can  refer  to  John  D.  Wattles 
&  Co.,  publishers  of  The  Sunday  School 
Times.  Send  for  54-page  pamphlet  to 

PHILADELPHIA  INSTITUTE. 
1033  Spring  Garden  St.,  Phils.,  P&.  Edwin 
S.  Join  - - • 


_  inilon,  Principal  and  Founder. 

Shmimmmmhnon«hS 


iniluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of 


3  That  ,s« - „. . . 

„  ...  about  them  asked  to  recommend  a 

SSftLft  MWSia  Recommends. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Massachusetts,  Easthampton. 

Williston  Seminary,  ;  : 

New  laboratories,  with  electrical  plant.  All  buildings 
heated  by  sieam.  Fall  term  opens  September  5, 1894. 
Address,  Rev.  Wm.  Gallagher,  Principal. 


SEVEN  GABLES, 

Bridgeton,  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Westcott’s  Boarding 
School  for  Girls.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith  College. 
In  the  piney  regions.  Climate  mild  and  dry.  Physi¬ 
cal  culture.  Illustrated  circular  on  application. 


LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Practically  collegiate  with  the  care  and  culture  of 
horup. 


Miss  MARY  EVANS,  Principal. 


Bryn  MAWR  COLLEGE,  BRYN  MAWR, 
Pa.  10  miles  from  Philadelphia.  A  college  for 
women.  The  program ,  stating  the  graduate  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  courses  cf  study  for  the  academic  year, 
will  be  sent  on  application. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNC  LADIES. 

Established  In  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Opens  September  26. 
For  circulars  and  reports  apply  to  Principals, 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  P.  O.,  PA. 


MORAVIAN  SEMINARY 

For  Yodno  Ladies.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Founded  1749. 
J.  AX  HASH.  D.D.,  Principal. 

Healthful  location  ;  Christian  home  life;  modern 
equipments.  New  post-academic  department.  Send 
for  new  circular. 


“  Kayser  PM  Fimer-Tijjtl  Sill!  Gloves " 

are  sold  with  a  GUARANTEE  TICKET  with  each 
pair,  which  ENTITLES  the  wearer  to  a  new  pair 
FREE,  In  any  case  where  the  “TIPS"  wear  out  be¬ 
fore  the  Gloves. 

If  your  dealer  hami’t  Mile  Glove  write  to 
JuliuM  Huj»er.  New  York. 

O’NEILLS, 

«tl>  Avenue.  20th  to  21»t  Street,  New  York. 

Largest  Itnporiersaud  dealers  In  Dry  Goods,  Millinery, 
etc..  In  the  United  Slates.  Sendforsamplesand  prices. 

BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE  DEALER’S 
^  *17  AND  AGENT'S  PROFITS. 

Lbuy  our  Oxford  Boss  Bicycle,  ault- 
"lable  for  either  sex,  made  of  best  ma- 
w  terial,  8lmng,  substantial,  accurately 

adjusted  and  lully  warranted.  Write  to-day  for  our 
large  complete  catalogue  of  bicycles,  parts,  repairs,  etc., 
Ove.  OXFORD  MFG.  CO. 

338  Wabash  Avenue,  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Ten  Weeks 
For  Ten  Cents 

For  Ten  Cents — in  stamps,  if  you  wish — The 
Sunday  School  Times  will  be  sent  on  trial  for  ten 
weeks  to  any  one  not  at  present  a  subscriber. 

Hundreds  of  regular  subscribers  are  very  kindly 
sending  the  paper  for  ten  weeks  to  others  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  it.  Wide-awake  Sunday-school 
workers  throughout  the  whole  country  have  been 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  and  doubtless 
many  thousands  more  will  wish  to  do  so.  If  you  have 
never  used  The  Sunday  School  Times,  isn’t  itworth 
trying  ?  The  experiment  won’t  cost  much. 

We  try  to  make  this  the  best  religious  paper  pub¬ 
lished.  Many  say  we  succeed.  At  any  rate,  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Bible  teachers  and 
Bible  students  have  it  week  in  and  week  out.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  paper  of  its  class. 

Why  shouldn’t  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
more  get  acquainted  with  The  Sunday  School  Times 
— test  it  fairly — know  it  as  it  is — for  at  least  ten  weeks  ? 
We  shall  hope  to  make  them  want  it  permanently 
by  making  it  invaluable  as  a  lesson  help  to  every  live 
teacher. 

Special  Notice. — To  every  subscriber  we  give 
two  “  premiums  ;  ”  namely,  a  high  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence,  and  a  remarkably  low  price.  They  go  with 
every  copy  of  the  paper.  A  trial  subscription  for  ten 
weeks  at  ten  cents  includes  both  “premiums.” 

John  D.  Wattles  &  Co. 

1031  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ivory 

6oa? 


WHEATON  SEMINARY 

FOlt  YOUNG  LADIES, 

NORTON,,  MASS. 

The  fhll  term  of  the’ 60th  year  begins  September  Iff, 
1894.  Best  of  home  influences.  Excellent  sanitary 
arrangements.  Fine  library, laboratory, observatory, 
and  cabinets.  Send  for  Illustrated  prospectus  to 
Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


WELLS  COLLEGE  aueoka^n.y! 

Three  full  courses  of  study.  Location  beautiful  aud 
healthful.  New  building  with  modern  Improvements. 
Session  begins  September  19, 1894.  Send  for  catalog. 


Houghton  seminary  for  young  women, 

Clinton. N.Y.  Affords  finest  advantages  for  cul¬ 
ture  and  social  training,  with  thorough  preparation 
for  the  best  colleges.  Sanitation  perfect.  For  Illus¬ 
trated  catalog  address  A.  G.  Benedict,  Principal. 


It  Floats* 


BEST  FOR  SHIRTS. 


THE  PROOTER  &  GAMBLE  CO..  OINTI. 


EDUCATIONAL. _ 

School  for  Christian  Worker*,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Young  men  and  women  needed.  The  new 
catalog  describes  superior  Sunday-school,  Mission¬ 
ary,  and  Physical  courses.  Address  J.  L.  Dixon,  Sec. 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  13‘0  PiueSt. 

Mian  Aunblc’t  ISourdlne  and  Day  School 

Young  Ladies.  Estab.  in  1848.  Opens  Sept.  20. 

BOSTON  STAMMERING  INSTITUTE  and 
TRAINING -SCHOOL.  Always  open.  Rich 
and  poor  welcome.  41  Tremont  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

BINISTERS  can  write  SHORTHAND  sermons  after  40  les* 
!  sons  by  mail.  Address,  for  testimonials  and  clrcu- 
irs,  <2.  F. Young,  148  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CANAAN  ACADEMY,  Canaan,  Litchfield  Co., 
Conn.  Camping,  boating,  fishing,  bnse-ball, 
tennis.  Instruction.  Summer  session  opens  June  20. 
Full  particulars  of  the  Rkctob. 


HARTFORDS 


Will  give  you  a  better 
return  for  the  money 
invested  than  any  other 

BICYCLE. 

SEND  FOR  ONE  OF  OUR  CATALOGUES. 

The  Hartford  Cycle  Co., 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Columbia 


Quality. 


The  raw  material  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  1894  Columbia  bicy¬ 
cles  is  carefully  analyzed  by 
an  expert  metallur- 
r  A  gist  in  our  employ, 
ff  aud  thus  only  a  uui- 
1 1  form  grade  of  the 
toughest  and  strongest 
metal  is  accepted.  A  Columbia  bicycle 
as  built  to-day  will  wear  longer  and 
do  better  service  than  the  traditional 
“  one-hoss  shay.” 

TOPE  MFG.  CO., 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Hartford. 
Our  attractive  catalogue  may  be  obtained 
free  at  our  agencies,  or  we  will  mail  it  for 
two  two-cent  stamps. 


EAT  BICYCLES 


I  Dayton,  0. 

Vwlll  send  you  a 

_ _ _  _  'list  of  new  and 

second-hand  Bicycles,  showing  a  saving  of 
from  $20.00  to  *50.00.  or  lor  10  cents  they  will 
send  you  a  Candy  Bicycle  Transparency,  good 
to  eat  but  better  to  hang  in  your  window. 


The  Sunday  School  Times  Intends  to  admit  only  advertisements  that  a 
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JOHN  D.  WATTLES  &  CO., 
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Entered  at  the  Post-ofllce  at  Philadelphia  as  •*  second-class  matter." 


The  regular  edition  tills  week  for  subscribers  is  more  than 
110. 500  copies. 


The  Sunday  School  Times  will  be  sent  post  free  for  a  year  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  for  $1.50.  The  rates  to  Great 
Britain,  also  club  terms  and  special  rates  to  ministers,  are  given  on  the 
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Living  up  to  his  highest  standard  is  the  privilege 
of  every  man.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a  world- 
renowned  hero  to  do  the  best  lie  knows  how.  But 
one  is  not  likely  to  become  a  world-renowned  hero 
unless  be  does  do  tire  best  he  knows  how. 


“  I’ve  confidence  in  the  management,  sir,”  said  a 
veteran  railway  president  to  a  companion  who  was 
complaining  of  the  weather, — “  I’ve  confidence  in 
the  management,  sir.”  And  then  he  added,  in  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  feeling  on  this  general  subject,  “  When 
I  hear  a  minister  of  the  gospel  or  any  other  man 
complaining  of  the  weather,  I  think  it  shows  that  he 
lacks  confidence  in  the  management  of  this  whole 
thing.”  There  was  a  sermon  in  that  utterance  that 
is  worth  repeating.  He  who  controls  the  winds  and 
the  waves  is  to  be  trusted  with  the  managemeut  of 
the  weather.  And  a  trustful  spirit  will  prompt  a 


believing  heart  to  say  of  that  management,  at  all 
times,  “  He  hath  done  all  things  well.” 


Attitude  may  be  more  significant  than  visible 
bodily  action.  One  performs  many  acts  from  im¬ 
pulses  involuntary  at  the  time,  but  lie  cannot  excuse 
himself  on  the  plea  of  impulse  alone.  The  real  moral 
estimate  is  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  person’s 
attitude  toward  what  he  says  he  could  not  help.  If 
his  thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  toward  his  involuntary 
impulses,  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  he  will  soon  find 
himself  growing  less  and  less  firmly  bound  by  those 
impulses  which  he  deprecates.  One  must  put  liis 
thoughts,  even  more  than  bis  acts,  in  possession  of 
his  will ;  for,  in  truth,  there  is*no  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  thoughts  aud  acts.  Attitude  is  thus  the  first 
aspect  of  action,  aud  it  becomes  our  primal  responsi¬ 
bility,  therefore,  to  ourselves,  our  neighbor,  and  our 
God. 


In  studying  the  fourfold  story  of  our  Lord’s 
earthly  life,  it  is  important  to  know  what  proposed 
harmony  of  events  is  adopted  as  the  basis  of  this 
study.  It  is  not  possible  to  construct  a  harmony  that 
shall  be  accepted  as  correct  by  all  scholars  alike; 
hut  it  is  possible  to  conform  in  one’s  study  to  an 
agreed  outline  harmony,  and  that  certainly  is  desir¬ 
able  for  every  student.  An  outline  harmony  of  the 
events  covered  by  the  next  six  months’  study  in  the 
International  lesson  course  has  been  prepared  with 
great  care  by  Professor  Dr.  Riddle,  and  is  given  on 
page  373  of  this  week’s  issue  of  The  Sunday  School 
Times.  Dr.  Riddle  has  peculiar  fitness  for  this  work, 
and,  moreover,  as  he  is  to  write  the  Critical  Notes 
and  Lesson  Surroundings,  week  by  week,  it  will  be 
helpful  to  those  who  are  to  follow  bis  lead  in  this 
study  to  he  informed  of  liis  views  of  the  harmony  of 
events.  It  would  he  well  for  teachers  to  preserve 
this  Outline  Harmony  for  reference  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  course,  in  order  to  refresh  their  minds 
as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  events  severally,  as 
throwing  light  on  the  special  application  of  our 
Lord’s  teachings  in  their  order. 


Always  begin  with  the  sources.  Dr.  Jevons  tells 
that,  when  a  young  man,  he  asked  the  venerable  Dr. 
Routli  what  books  he  should  read  by  way  of  prose¬ 
cuting  the  study *of  theology.  The  great  scholar  re¬ 
plied  by  advising  him,  with  all  gravity,  to  read  atten¬ 
tively  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  next  that  of  Mark, 
then  that  of  Luke,  afterwards  that  of  John,  and, 
lastly,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  At  first  the  young 
student  thought  this  was  in  jest,  but  on  farther  re¬ 
flection  he  concluded  that  it  was  the  wisest  advice 
possible.  He  was  iu  danger  of  reading  books  about 
the  Bible,  rather  than  the  Bible  itself.  And  he  was 
also  in  danger  of  beginning  the  Bible  at  the  wrong 
place,  and  of  reading  the  Gospels  in  the  light  of  liis 
understanding  of  the  Epistles,  instead  of  their  own 
light.  And,  simple  as  the  advice  seems,  it  was  both 
good  in  itself  and  much  needed.  To  a  Christian  the 
four  Gospels  and  Luke’s  continuation  of  the  third  are 
the  primary  documents  from  which  we  should  take 
our  start.  This  is  true  whether  we  are  reading  what 
went  before,  if  we  are  to  discern  the  goal  to  which 


all  things  move,  or  in  reading  what  came  after,  to  see 
of  what  it  is  the  expansion  and  application.  Above 
all  we  should  know  these  documents  by  absorption 
into  the  substance  of  our  minds,  and  that  by  direct 
contact  with  their  letter  and  spirit,  instead  of  read¬ 
ing  books  written  about  them.  They  are  inexhausti¬ 
ble  in  their  contents,  their  suggestiveness,  their  ap¬ 
plicability  to  life,  and  especially  to  that  inner  life  of 
the  heart  out  of  which  all  other  life  has  its  issues. 


BLESSING  OF  THE  UN  ATI  AINED. 

Life  is,  in  the  main,  a  struggle  for  attainment. 
Without  the  hope  of  attaining  that  which  seems 
worth  striving  for,  most  of  the  toil  of  life  would  he 
hopeless  drudgery.  The  child  and  the  man  alike 
look  forward  to  some  high  attainment,  in  the  line  of 
education  or. of  position  or  of  acquisition,  which  shall 
meet  and  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  whole  being, mud 
for.  which  they  are  willing  to  toil  and  endure  and 
suffer  whatever  may  he  essential  to  that  end.  If  the 
end  striven  for  he  attained,  it  may  prove  to  he  neither 
satisfactory  nor  worth  the  effort  made  for  its  reach¬ 
ing.  If  it  he  not  attained,  the  disappointment  is  sure 
to  be  great ;  hut  if  it  were  worth  striving  for,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  it, even  though  unattaiued,  may  he  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  the  life  of  him  who  struggled  for  it,  beyond 
all  other  influences  in  his  earthly  career. 

The  hope  of.  a  home  iu  the  land  promised  to  God’s 
people,  was  an  incitement  and  an  inspiration  to 
Moses  in  the  long  years  of  his  life  in  Egypt  and  in 
Arabia.  Looking  forward  to  this  as  an  attainment, 
he  was  willing  to  give  up  the  privileges  and  honors 
of  a  royal  palace,  and  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  an  op¬ 
pressed  people,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  aid  in 
bringing  them  also  to  the  desired  possession.  Years 
passed  on,  and  he  wearied  in  hut  not  of  the  struggle 
and  endurance.  His  life  was  lived  for  this,  aud  death 
was  many  a  time  braved  for  it.  But  when  the 
attainment  seemed  just  within  liis  reach,  Moses  was 
told  of  God  to  go  up  alone  ou  to  a  mountain  peak, 
and  there  have  a  glimpse  from  afar  of  the  goodly 
land  he  must  not  enter.  The  only  blessing  of  his 
life  was  the  blessing  of  the  unattained.  Was  this 
nothing  to  him?  Was  his  life  a  failure?  Nay: 

“  This  was  the  truest  warrior 
That  ever  buckled  sword ; 

This  the  most  gifted  poet 
That  ever  breathed  a  word ; 

And  never  earth's  philosopher 
Traced  with  his  golden  pen, 

On  the  deathless  page,  truths  half  so  sage 
As  he  wrote  down  for  men.” 

And  the  blessing  of  blessings  for  Moses  was  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  unattained. 

No  man  among  the  Hebrews  gained  so  much  from 
the  land  of  promise  as  Moses  gained.  None  of  them 
felt  so  deeply  or  so  sacredly  the  influence  of  that  land 
on  their  lives  as  lie  felt  it  on  liis.  Even  Joshua  and 
Caleb,  who  entered  into  it  by  struggle,  had  no  such 
place  in  its  history  as  had  he.  When,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  the  Son  of  God  stood  transfigured  on  a  mount 
of  mounts  in  that  holy  land,  it  was  Moses,  not  Caleb 
or  Joshua,  who  stood  with  him  there ;  aud  the  joy  of 
Moses  was  then  all  the  greater  because  of  what  had 
been  to  him  the  unattained  iu  his  earthly  lifetime. 
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And  thus  it  is  in  the  lives  of  many  through  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  unattained. 

A  mother  who  has  lived  in  loving  hope  of  a  useful 
life  for  the  sou  whom  she  was  training  for  God’s  ser¬ 
vice,  finds  herself  shut  off  from  all  this,  hope  by  the 
son’s  sudden  taking  away,  before  entering  on  his 
active  career.  All  her  fond  anticipations  of  the  joy 
that  her  son’s  work  on  earth  would  give  to  her  and 
to  others  are  gone  forever.  Her  only  blessing  now 
in  that  son’s  life  here  is  the  blessing  of  the  unattained. 
Yet  that  blessing  may  show  itself  in  her  every  look 
and  word,  and  she  may  be  recognized  by  others  as 
ministering  to  many  in  Christ’s  service,  for  her  son 
and  for  herself  continually.  She  could  never  have 
been  what  she  is  in  that  service  but  for  the  opening 
of  her  loving  longing  toward  that  which,  while  un- 
attained,  is  to  her  an  ever-present  ideal  of  blessing. 

A  noble  and  worthy  lover,  who  had  looked  for¬ 
ward  through  years  of  struggle  and  of  hope  to  a  land 
of  promise  in  a  blessed  union  of  heart  and  life  with 
the  woman  who  was  worthy  of  him,  and  of  whom 
he  was  worthy,  may  be  called  to  take  his  farewell 
look  at  that  land  from  a  mound  of  fresh  earth  this 
side  its  border.  It  is  thenceforth  forevermoro  the 
unattained  land  to  him ;  but  his  thoughts  and  words 
may  have  color  and  tone  from  that  vision  of  the  un¬ 
attained  while  life  remains,  and  hi3  fellow-men  may 
feel  the  force  of  that  which  he  struggled  for,  as  they 
could  never  have  felt  it  had  he  entered  into  its  pos¬ 
session.  The  world’s  deepest  thinkers  and  tenderest 
writers  have  spoken  out  under  the  hallowing  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  unattained. 

High  attainment  is  a  worthy  object,  of  aspiration 
and  endeavor,  but  God  may  make  the  unattained  a 
riclfhr  blessing  to  us  than  ever  the  attained  could  be. 
It  is  in  what  we  have  looked  forward  to  that  .the 
blessing  lies,  not  in  our  gain  of  that  toward  which 
we  aspired  and  strove.  The  lofty  ideal  remains  to 
us,  even  when  the  hope  of  attainment  is  gone.  God 
may,  indeed,  tell  us  that  it  is  better  for  us  never  to 
enter  the  land  we  rightly  longed  to  live  in,  but  God 
will  never  tell  us  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
us  not  to  have  had  such  love  and  longings  for  that 
land.  The  blessing  of  the  unattained  may  be  greater 
to  us  than  all  that  we  win  and  hold  besides. 


NOTES  ON  OPEN  LETTERS. 

Whatever  controversy  there  may  be  as  to  the  inerrancy 
of  the  autograph  manuscript  of  the  Bible  text,  no  one 
will  claim  inerrancy  for  our  English  translation  of  the 
Bible.  There  are  errors  in  that  version  which  are  well 
known  to  scholars,  and  which  are  corrected  in  the  Re¬ 
vision,  but  which  still  remain  to  disturb  or  to  mislead 
plain  English  readers.  A  correspondent  in  Texas  con¬ 
fesses  to  his  trouble  of  mind  over  one  of  these  errors,  as 
follows : 

I  have  been  an  almost  constant  reader,  for  over  twenty  years, 
of  The  Sunday  School  Times,  and  have  accepted  you  as  an 
authority  on  moral  questions.  Your  conclusion  in  discussing 
the  subject  of  lying  is,  I  believe,  accepted  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
Christian  world.  Now  I  am  in  trouble  over  Exodus  3 :  21,  22, 
and  11  :  2,  3,  on  the  “borrowing”  by  the  Hebrews  from 
the  Egyptians  just  before  leaving  Egypt,  aud  this,  too,  at  the 
“  command  ”  of  God  to  Moses,  as  stated  by  Moses.  Accepting 
your  conclusion  that  a  lie  is  not  justifiable  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  or  conditions,  how  can  you  reconcile  this  borrowing 
with  your  conclusion  ?  This  Scripture  has  troubled  me  for 
many,  many  years,  and  I  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  ex¬ 
plain  it  fully  in  Notes  on  Open  Letters. 

All  the  trouble  in  this  case  is  in  a  misreading  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  There  was  no  “borrowing”  by  the  He¬ 
brews  from  the  Egyptians.  There  was  no  lying,  no  de¬ 
ception.  The  Revision  properly  gives  “  ask  ”  for  “  bor¬ 
row  ”  in  both  cases.  In  accordance  with  a  universal 
custom  in  the  East,  one  who  has  been  in  another's  ser¬ 
vice  for  any  length  of  time  asks  confidently  for  a  “gift,” 
or  “  bakhsheesh,”  from  his  employer  on  his  leaving  such 
service.  The  “  asking”  is  customary,  and  the  “giving” 
is  a  matter  of  course  in  such  a  case.  The  narrative  in 
Exodus  makes  it  evident  that  the  Egyptians  understood 
that  the  Hebrews  were  going  away,  and  were  not  to 
return,  and  that  the  Egyptians  simply  gave  them  bakh¬ 
sheesh  as  bakhsheesh,  with  unexpected  liberality.  If 
Pharaoh  had  granted  the  first  request  of  Moses  for  a 
three  days’  recess  for  the  Hebrews,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  would  have  returned  at  the 


end  of  that  period  ;  but,  before  the  final  departure  came 
to  pass,  it  Was  evident  that  the  exodus  was  to  be  once  for 
all.  There  was  no  lying  in  the  case.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  call  for  lying. 

An  editor  is  not  likely  to  be  puffed  up  with  worldly 
pride  in  view  of  his  success  as  an  editor.  If,  indeed,  he 
goes  to  bed  at  night  comforted  by  some  kindly  words 
spoken  of  his  writings  by  a  warm-hearted  reader,  his 
next  morning’s  mail  will  be  pretty  sure  to  bring  him 
enough  letters  in  denunciation  of  his  spirit  as  a  man, 
and  his  style  as  a  writer,  to  reduce  his  vanity  below  the 
normal.  As  a  rule,  nine  readers  will  be  at  the  trouble 
to  write  and  find  fault  where  one  will  turn  back  to  give 
thanks.  But  perhaps  it  is  best  that  this  should  be  so  in 
the  case  of  editors.  Here,  for  example,  comes,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  a  hearty  and  generous  word  from  a 
Boston  reader,  to  smooth  for  the  night  the  tired  Editor’s 
pillow : 

May  I  say  a  personal  “  Thank  you  ”  for  The  Sunday  School 
Times  ?  Week  after  week,  almost,  I  find  some  word  which 
seems  like  a  bit  of  the  Bread  of  Life  for  a  soul  that  is  hungry 
or  faint,  dr  in  need  in  some  way.  This  week  (May  26),  it  is 
more  especially  the  few  lines  of  the  first  editorial  note.  Last 
week  the  “Hearing  of  the  Ear”  read  like  a  prose  poem,  and 
so,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  there  comes  some  bit  of  help,  generally 
in  an  editorial,  sometimes  in  a  poem  by  Susan  Coolidge.  As 
the  dew  falls  and  the  flowers  lift  up  their  heads,— the  brave  and 
patient  and  grateful  flowers  and  trees, — so  these  words  come  to 
me  as  food,  or  dew,  or  strength,  or  refreshment  in  some  way, 
and  I  suppose  that  so  I  must  be  made  to  grow  through  them 
(although  the  growing  seems  so  very  slow  to  me).  At  any  rate, 
although  I  word  it  badly,  you  understand  that  I  thank,  and  am 
grateful  to,  all  the  hearts  and  souls  and  brains  and  lives  which 
are  hack  of  the  words  which  come  every  week  to  help,  not  only 
myself,  but  all  other  hearts  and  souls  which  need  help. 

The  morning  mail  brings  the  following  antidote  from 
a  more  critical,  if  not  more  appreciative,  reader  in  the 
free  and  progressive  West.  It  is  a  Chicago  correspondent 
who  concludes  his  series  of  objections  to  the  editorial  work 
of  The  Sunday  School  Times  with  these  words : 

My  criticisms  are  the  outcome  of  a  firm  conviction  thqt  your 
editorial  department  should  turn  out  better  work  than  it  does, 
— better  in  thought,  closer  in  discrimination,  and  more  perfect 
in  ease  and  grace  of  style;  and  if  the  future  shall  witness  to 
improvement  in  these  particulars,  my  purpose  will  be  subserved. 

The  Editor,  in  view  of  these  diverse  comments,  can 
only  say,  in  the  words  of  the  pupil  at  Rugby,  when  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold  scolded  him  for  his  stupidity,  ~ 
please,  teacher,  I'm  doing  the  best  I  can.” 


THE  HERALD. 


BY  JULIE  M.  LIPPMANN. 


From  out  of  the  infinite  open,  to  those  that  by  hearthstones 
abide, 

Emerging  from  mists  of  the  morning,  or  vaporous  evening-tide, 

I  mark,  ’mid  the  murmur  of  legions,  a  herald  to  ride. 

As  shadows  pass  soundless  from  regions  reserved  for  the  storm 
and  the  night, 

In  paths  whose  dark  vistas  are  hidden  in  sinister  gloom  from 
man’s  sight, 

So,  forth  from  his  boundless  dominion,  he  fares  in  impregnable 
might. 

Naught  serves  to  deter  or  detain  him  who  spurs  from  the  field 
in  the  far, 

Nor  distauce  nor  danger  nor  dolor,  nor  tears  wherein  heart- 
breakings  are. 

Unswerving  he  plies  to  his  purpose  as  straight  as  an  earth-tend¬ 
ing  star. 

O  Herald,  entrusted  with  mission  of  grim  or  of  gracious  import, 

We  wait  but  your  summons  to  follow — then,  forward!  to  join 
the  cohort. 

We  want  but  command  of  enlistment  to  simply  obey,  sans 
retort. 

Then  come  what  come  may  in  the  issue,  we’ll  face  it.  Lead  on 
where  God  saith  I 

No  cravens  are  we,  that  we  falter  to  yield  up  a  last  fleeting 
breath ; 

We  trust  thee,  O  God,  our  commander,  e’en  though  thy  dark 
herald  be  Death. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  DIFFERENT  WAYS  IN  WHICH  THE 
FOUR  GOSPELS  BEGIN. 

BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  B.  STEVENS,  D.D. 


A  writer’s  mode  of  beginning  is  often  indicative  of  his 
whole  conception  of  his  subject.  We  may  find  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  truth  in  the  different  beginnings  of  the  four 
Gospels.  Mark  begins  his  narrative  with  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist,  who  introduced  the  Messiah  upon  the 
stage  of  public  life.  For  him,  “  the  beginning  of  the  '  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 


gospel  of  Jesus  Christ”  is  the  work  of  him  who  came 
and  “  baptized  in  the  wilderness,  and  preached  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  repentance  unto  remission  of  sins.”  Probably 
the  ministry  of  John  was  regarded  by  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers  and  preachers  as  marking  the  beginning  of 
Jesus’  work.  Doubtless,  in  telling  the  story  of  his 
words  and  deeds,  they  were  wont  to  commence  with  the 
work  of  the  “  forerunner  ”  who  belongs,  in  an  important 
sense,  both  to  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  and  to  the 
New, — who  is,  at  once,  the  last  prophet  of  the  Old  Cove¬ 
nant,  and  the  harbinger  of  Him  who  fulfils  the  long- 
cherished  Messianic  hope. 

If  we  regard  the  work  of  John  as  marking  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Jesus’  public  career,  it  is  particularly 
natural  that  Mark  should  have  begun  his  Gospel  with  an 
account  of  his  ministry.  Mark’s  is  probably  the  earliest, 
as  it  is  the  briefest,  of  our  four  Gospels,  and  it  naturally 
confines  itself  more  strictly  than  the  others  do  to  the 
actual  ministry  of  Jesus.  It  is  the  brief,  vivid,  realistic 
picture  of  Jesus  as  the  teacher  and  miracle-worker. 
Examples  of  what  Jesus  said  and  did  are  placed  before 
us  in  a  series  of  panoramic  views.  These  are  often 
brought  before  us  in  quick  succession  by  the  use  of  cer¬ 
tain  expressions  which  are  characteristic  of  our  author, 
such  as  “it  came  to  pass  that,”  and  “immediately.”' 
Tradition  says  that  Mark  wrote  under  the  influence  of 
Peter,  and  for  the  Romans.  The  peculiarities  of  his 
Gospel  accord  with  both  suppositions.  We  seem  to  feel 
the  spirit  of  the  lively,  impulsive,  energetic  Peter  in 
Mark’s  brief  descriptions,  and  can  easily  imagine  that 
his  simple  and  forcible  portrayals  of  JesUs’  words  and 
deeds  would  be  well  adapted  to  interest  the  practical 
Roman  mind. 

Thus  are  the  purpose  and  peculiarities  of  Mark’s  Gospel 
foreshadowed  in  his  mode  of  beginning.  The  gospel  of 
action  properly  begins  with  the  first  scene  in  the  Lord's 
public  career. 

Matthew  commences  with  a  genealogy  in.  which  he 
traces  the  descent  of  Christ  from  Abraham.  This  be¬ 
ginning  is  also  indicative  of  the  purpose  and  character 
of  the  Gospel.  Matthew  was  a  Jew,  and  wrote  for  Jews. 
Early  tradition  testifies  that  his  Gospel,  in  its  earliest 
form,  Was  written  in  the  late  Hebrew  language.  His  is 
the  Gospel  whose  chief  aim  it  is  to  prove  the  messiahship 
of  Jesus.  He  is  constantly  seeking  points  of  connection 
between" Jesus*''! ffe "and- experience  and  Old  Testament 
prophecy.  No  phrase  is  so  characteristic  of  Matthew’s 
narrative  as  this:  “That  it  might  be  fulfilled.”  That 
Jesus  fulfils  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  old  Testament 
prophecy,  is  Matthew’s  great  contention.  Hence  he 
marshals  his  material  with  a  view  to  that  end,.  He  con¬ 
stantly  aims  to  connect  the  teaching  and  work  of  Christ 
with  the  past.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  furnishes  the 
most-  convenient  illustration.  He  cites  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  “  fulfilment”  of  precepts  of  Jewish  scrip¬ 
ture  or  tradition  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  he  alone 
records  the  general  statement  of  Jesus  that  be  came  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

These  peculiarities  are  clearly  prefigured  in  the  way- 
in  which  he  begins.  He  aims  to  connect  Jesus  with 
Jewish  history  and  life.  He  wants  to  show  his  descent 
from  the  great  religious  founders  aud  leaders  of  the  na¬ 
tion,— Abraham,  David, 'Solomon.  His  Gospel  contains 
more  than  sixty  Old  Testament  quotations,  and  even  the 
narrative  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus,  in  the  first  two  chap¬ 
ters,  is  brought  into  connection  with  ancient  prophecy  at 
five  different  points. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  opens  with  a  formal  introduction. 
In  it  the  author  states  the  motive  of  his  work.  It  is  to 
present  a  fuller  narrative  of  the  Lord’s  life  than  had  as 
yet  appeared,  in  order  to  afford  additional  assurance  to 
Christian  faith.  Luke  claims  to  have  had  some  special 
advantages  for  this  service,  since  he  has  “traced  the 
course  of  all  things  accurately  from  the  first;”  that  is, 
has  carefully  drawn  upon  all  sources  of  information  for 
the  life  of  Jesus  from  its  earthly  beginning.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  claim,  we  find  in  the  third  Gospel  much 
material  not  found  in  the  first  two  (with  which  Luke 
was  probably  acquainted).  We  find  numerous  events 
related  in  connection  with  the  infancy  of  Jesus,  but  sup¬ 
plementing,  not  repeating,  Matthew’s  narratives;  and 
we  find  Luke’s  claim  that  he  had  tried  to  go  to  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  things  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  commence  his  narrative  with  prophecies  relating  to 
the  birth  of  Christ,  but  with  those  which  refer  to  the 
birth  of  the  Baptist. 

But  one  of  the  most  noticeable  things  in  these  intro¬ 
ductory  chapters  is  that,  when  our  author  comes  to  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus,  he  connects  his  descent  with  Adam. 
This  genealogy,  in  contrast  with  Matthew’s,  is  indicative 
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may  call  it  the  universal  Gospel,— the  Gospel  of  man. 
Its  author  will  show  that  Jesus  bears  a  relation  to  the 
whole  human  race,  and  is  the  Saviour  of  all  Hence 
there  breathes  everywhere  through  his  Gospel  the  spirit 
of  tender  compassion,  of  quick  sympathy,  of  all-compre- 
hending  love.  Luke's  Gospel  is  written  in  the  spirit  of 
Paul  the  great  champion  of  the  idea  that  salvation  is 
for  ail  men  on  equal  terms.  No  other  Gospel  narrates 
so  many  of  Jesus'  deeds  and  sayings  which  showspecial 
sympathy  and  pity  for  the  suffering  and  sorrowing  as 
does  Luke’s.  He  tells  of  the  calling  of  the  poor,  the 
lame,  and  the  blind  to  the  gospel  feast;  he  tells  the 
story’ of  Magdalene  and  the  dying  thief.  He  alone  re¬ 
ports  the  matchless  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  that 
peerless  portrayal  of  the  great  and  tender  love  of  God. 
His  is  the  Gospel  of  the  mourner  and  the  sinner, — the 
Gospel  of  humanity.  It  is,  above  all  others,  the  Gospel 
which  illustrates  God’s  pitying  love,  as  shown  in  Christ 
to  the  children  of  men. 

The  Gospel  of  John  also  begins  with  an  introduction 
or  prologue,  but  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  of 
Luke.  John’s  introduction  consists  chiefly  in  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  pre-existence  and  divinity  of  Christ,  under 
the  name  of  “  the  Word.”  He  declares  that  the  eternal 
Being  who  became  incarnate  in  Jesus  was  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  and  the  source  of  light  and  life  to  men. 
Throughout  the  world’s  history  he  had  been  shining 
into  the  hearts  of  men,  hut  at  length  he  comes  into 
humanity  in  order  to  give  a  fuller  disclosure  of  God  than 
had  ever  been  made  before. 

What  the  Apostle  John  is  intent  upon  showing  in  his 
introduction  is  that  the  Saviour  whose  life  and  teaching 
he  is  to  relate  and  interpret  in  his  Gospel  was  a  being  of 
divine  majesty  and  power, — the  agent  of  God  in  creation 
and  revelation.  Unlike  the  first  three  Gospels,  which 
start  from  the  human  person  of  Jesus,— from  his  birth  or 
from  his  public  work, — and  so  proceed  to  illustrate  and 
establish  his  supernatural  greatness,  John  begins  with 
his  eternity  and  divinity,  and  then  moves  forward  to  his 
earthly  manifestation.  They  proceed,  as  we  may  say, 
from  below  upward;  he,  from  above  downward.  He 
mounts  at  the  outset  to  the  very  bosom  of  Deity,  and 
finds  within  the  being  of  God  himself  that  principle  and 
agent  of  revelation  and  of  redemption  which  he  will 

soot  »o  Joooriko.  L.'L-o  tJ.o  oogloaonriug  into  the  sun, 

—the  traditional  symbol  of  this  apostle,— John  scales 
the  loftiest  height  of  contemplation,  and  begins  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  subject  from  its  divine  aide,  from  the 
divine  Source  of  all  life  and  all  good. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  each  of  the.  Gospel  writers 
begins  his  book  in  a  way  which  illustrates  the  aim  an^ 
spirit  of  his  narrative  as  a  whole,  and  that,  when  taken 
in  the  order  named,  each  starts  with  a  conception  of  his 
Master  which  rises  above  that  of  his  predecessor.  The 
practical  Mark  begins  with  his  public  appearance;  the 
Jewish  Matthew  commences  with  his  relation  to  the  fore¬ 
fathers  of  Israel ;  Luke,  with  larger  historic  view  and 
interest,  starts  from  the  still  broader  conception  of 
Christ’s  relation  to  the  whole  race,  and  of  his  mission  to 
mankind  as  such;  while  John, — who  had  known  his 
Master  best,  and  had  entered  most  profoundly  into  his 
life  and  spirit, — the  mystical,  intuitive,  contemplative 
John,  takes  for  his  starting-point  the  eternal  pre-exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  depths  of  eternity.  His  is, 
therefore,  the  deepest,  most  far-reaching  vision.  For 
his  mind  the  whole  life  of  Christ  is  a  revelation  of  God’s 
very  being,  a  disclosure  of  infinite  love,  a  continuous 
illustration  of  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  a  victory  over  the  evil  world,  and  a  re-entrance 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  into  the  “glory  which  he  had  with 
the  Father  before  the  world  was.” 

Yale  University. 


A  GREEK  FUNERAL  AT  SITKA. 

BY  LEIGH  YOUNG E. 

It  was  the  morning  of  a  perfect  day  in  June,  when 
emerging  from  Peril  Straits,  we  found  ourselves  among 
the  lovely  green  islands  that  cluster  in  Sitka  Bay,  and 
dropped  anchor  at  the  old  moss-covered,  weather-beaten 
pier  of  the  dreamy  capital  of  our  northernmost  pos¬ 
session. 

Sitka  was  founded  by  Baron  Baranoff,  the  first  Russian 
governor  of  the  colony,  and  when  the  transfer  was  made 
to  the  United  States,  in  1867,  it  was  a  flourishing  Russian 
city,  with  camp  and  court.  Now  the  only  relic  of  the 
ancient  splendor  is  the  Greek  church,  and  with  its  green 
roof  and  its  bulging  spire  it  is  the  most  picturesqqe  as 
well  as  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  town. 

It  is  not  of  the  wonderful  church,  with  its  wealth 


of  jewels  and  vestments,  I  want  to  speak  now,  but  of 
the  peculiar  ceremonies  attending  the  funeral  of  a 
Greek  lady  of  rank,  which  chanced  to  occur  while  I  was 
there. 

As  a  child  the  lady  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission.  She  married  a  Greek,  but,  though  she 
attended  the  Greek  church  with  her  husband,  who  was 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  denomination,  yet  she  refused 
to  give  up  the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  So 
when  she  died,  the  priests,  although  they  took  charge  of 
the  services,  refused  to  allow  the  body  to  be  carried  to 
the  church,  or  the  services  to  be  held  in  the  sacred  build¬ 
ing.  There  were  written  notices  all  over  the  town  in 
viting  any  who  were  interested  to  come  and  take  part  iu 
the  ceremonies,  and,  with  a  number  of  others  from  the 
ship,  we  entered  the  little  green  yard,  whither  a  crowd 
seemed  to  be  flocking.  Into  a  plainly  furnished  room 
on  the  ground  floor  they  took  us.  There  were  no  seats; 
every  one  stood,  to  make  it  more  like  a  service,  for  there 
are  never  any  seats  in  a  Greek  church. 

In  the  deep  recesses  of  the  windows  were  long  benches 
filled  with  plants —wild  roses  and  verbenas,  with  a  gera¬ 
nium  or  two.  In  the  center  of  the  room  was  spread  a 
great  sealskin  rug.  On  it  stood  a  bier,  whereon  was  a 
plain  rosewood  casket,  without  any  trappings;  and  in 
this  lay  the  dead  woman,  wrapped  about  with  fresh  white 
linen,  and  over  which  was  strewn  white  flowers.  Around 
the  casket  were  placed  tall  lighted  wax  tapers,  thick  as 
one’s  wrist,  while  at  the  foot  stood  the  acolytes  swinging 
massive  silver  censers,  from  which  went  up  clouds  of 
incense*  making  the  atmosphere  heavy  and  oppressive. 
At  the  head  of  the  casket  stood  the  priest  with  a  dozen 
attendants ;  when  we  entered  they  were  singing.  Never 
was  music  more  full  of  sweetness  and  pathos  than  those 
Gregorian  chants,  sung,  as  they  were,  by  the  exquisitely 
blended  voices  of  the  cathredral  choir.  Of  course,  we 
could  not  understand  a  word  of  the  service,  as  it  was  all 
in  Greek.  The  Greek  of  the  church,  they  tell  us,  is  a 
mongrel  between  the  old  classic  language  and  the  form 
of  speech  in  vogue  among  the  dwellers  iu  modern  Greece. 
But  constantly  recurring  came  the  response,  “  Hospodi 
pumiluj,”  which,  from  the  peculiar  tone,  we  could  almost 
have  translated  as  “  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,”  even  with¬ 
out  the  interpretation  of  the  friend  at  my  side. 

The  people,  who  filled  the  room  and  the  wide  hall¬ 
way,  prostrated  themselves  full  length  upon  the  floor  at 
intervals  during  the  service,  and,  while  the  choir  was 
singing  the  last  chant,  every  one  who  was  present  came 
forward  and  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  dead  woman. 

There  was  no  hearse ;  for  there  were  only  three  horses 
in  Sitka,  and  two  of  those  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian 
Mission.  The  casket  was  borne  by  half  a  dozen  men, 
who  at  different  stations  on  the  road  were  relieved  by 
others,  until  we  reached  the  little  cemetery  on  the  hill 
behind  the  church.  The  casket  was  open  during  the 
passage  through  the  streets,  and  the  uncovered  face  was 
turned  upward  to  the  sky. 

As  we  passed  along  the  way,  every  one  we  met  doffed 
his  hat  and  stopped  still  until  we  had  gone  quite  by.  A 
more  impressive  sight  than  the  passing  of  that  little 
fuueral  procession  I  have  never  seen  in  my  life.  The 
lid  of  the  coffin  was  borne  on  the  heads  of  two  young 
men.  When  the  bearers  had  mounted  the  hill  and 
rested  their  burden  at  the  side  of  the  open  grave,  every 
one  came  up  in  a  procession,  and  placed  a  tiny  bouquet 
of  white  flowers  iu  the  casket,  until  the  body  was  quite 
covered;  then  the  lid  was  fastened  down,  and  it  was 
lowered  to  its  last  resting-place.  Then  into  the  open 
grave  each  one  dropped  a  handful  of  earth,  while  the 
choir  chanted  “  Dust  unto  dust.”  The  whole  scene  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  Scripture  story,  and  brought  the  widow 
of  Nain  to  my  mind.  I  had  never  seen  an  open  casket 
borne  to  burial  before,  except  on  one  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  day  at  Nazareth  ;  and  Palestine  and  Alaska,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific,  seemed  to  come  very  near 
together.  God  “  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

An  unkempt  and  uncared-for  little  spot  is  tiny  “  God’ 
Acre ;  ”  for  Nature,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  what  man 
has  failed  to  do,  has  mingled  her  mosses  and  ferns,  her 
vines  and  shrubs,  into  so  inextricable  a  mass  that 
almost  has  to  force  his  way  through. 

Beyond  the  houses  at  the  right  of  the  town  there  is 
little  pine-covered  hill,  with  the  broken  and  rusty  ruins 
of  a  dismantled  and  disused  powder  magazine  on  its 
slope;  and  on  a  second  hill  beyond  is  the  graveyard 
where  the  Russians  bury  their  dead.  An  old  block¬ 
house,  that  commanded  an  angle  of  the  stockade,  stands 
sentry  over  the  graves,  and  the  headstones  and  tombs 
are  overgrown  with  rank  bushes,  ferns,  and  grasses. 
Prince  Maksoutoff’s  first  wife,  who  died  at  Sitka, 


buried  on  the  hill,  and  a  costly  and  elaborately-carved 
tombstone  was  sent  from  Russia  to  mark  the  spot. 

After  the  transfer  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  the 
Indians,  in  their  maraudings,  defaced  the  stone  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  it  off.  It  was  broken  in  the  effort,  and 
left  in  fragments  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  naval  vessel,  the  Adams,  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter,  hunted  for  the  grave  in  the  under¬ 
brush,  restored  it,  and  replaced  the  stone. 

Beyond  the  Russian  cemetery,  on  the  same  overgrown 
hillside,  are  the  tombs  of  the  chiefs  and  medicine-men  of 
the  Sitka  kwan.  The  grotesque  images  and  the  queer 
little  burial-boxes  are  almost  hidden  iu  the  tangle  of 
bushes  and  vines,  and  their  sides  are  covered  with  moss. 
The  Russians  had  a  special  chapel  on  this  hill  for  the 
Indians  to  worship  in,  as  shown  in  old  illustrations  of 
Sitka,  but  the  building  has  disappeared.  There  was  a 
heavy  stockade  wall  also,  separating  the  Indian  ceme¬ 
tery  and  village,  or  rancherie,  as  it  is  called,  but  it  has 
nearly  all  been  torn  down  and  carried  off  by  the  Indians 
during  the  years  of  license  allowed  them  between  the 
time  the  Russians  went  out  and  the  troops  came  in,  and 
only  fragments  of  it  remain.  It  is  a  dreamy  place,  this 
far-off  lotus  land,  and  it  is  with  reluctance  that  one  turns 
from  it  back  to  the  “  madding  crowd.” 

Danville,  Ky. 


“  NOT  FAR  FROM  ANY  ONE  OF  US.” 

BY  BERTHA  GERNEAUX  DAVIS. 

I  cannot  read  the  words  with  eyes  so  weak, 

Yet  I  am  sure  as  when  some  dear  friends  speak 
With  smiles  and  loving  gestures  face  to  face, 

That  in  this  rose’s  pink  and  hollowed  place 
God’s  message  waits  my  longing  eyes  to  meet, 

For  nothing  else  could  make  it  half  so  sweet. 

And  so  with  all  these  daisies  that  I  hold. 

A  message  liugers  iu  their  white  and  gold  ; 

The  while  I  strain  my  eyes,  I  feel  the  touch 
Of  unseen  fingers.  Surely  there  is  much 
Of  God  himself,  in  simple  outdoor  things, 

That  we  may  see  before  we  have  our  wings. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  A.  SKINNER. 

The  indictment  drawn  against  the  tongue  by  St.  James 
in  the  third  chapter  of  his  Epistle  cannot  be  set  aside  nor 
evaded.  It  need  not  include  the  profane.  “  Thou  shalt 
not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  for  the 
Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in 
vain,”  leaves  the  profane  to  the  judgment  of  a  righteous 
God,  who  certainly  will  vindicate  his  name  and  protect 
his  honor.  Nor  need  this  indictment  embrace  perjurers 
in  courts  of  justice,  nor  those  going  up  and  down  in  the 
community  as  liars. 

The  Scripture  verdict,  “All  liars  shall  have  their  part 
in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone: 
which  is  the  second  death,”  takes  care  of  that  class  of 
transgressors.  Nor  need  it  comprise  those  coming  within 
the  legal  limits  of  the  law  of  slandpr,  making  themselves 
liable  therefor  to  punishment.  Neither  will  it  take 
into  account  tricksters  iu  business  and  trade,  in  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures,  who  through  glibness  of  speech 
make  sharp  bargains,  take  advantage  of  ignorant  men 
and  confiding  women,  palm  off  worthless  stocks,  and 
corner  lots  feet  under  water  or  buried  by  mortgages 
beyond  hope  of  resurrection  in  the  lifetime  of  the  in¬ 
vestor.  Nor  will  the  indictment  comprehend  those 
guilty  of  impure  and  wanton  speech,  who  poison  the  ear 
and  defile  the  mind  of  those  who  listen  to  their  words. 
Leaving  profanity,  perjury,  lying,  slander,  sharp  prac¬ 
tice,  wanton  speech,  out  of  this  discussion,  if  St.  James’s 
indictment  is  not  true,  that  the  tongue  is  “  a  world  of 
iniquity,”  “an  unruly  evil,”  “full  of  deadly  poison,” 
“set  on  fire  of  hell,”  then  it  may  be  dismissed  as  worth¬ 
less,  and  the  tongue  regarded  as  an  unmixed  blessing, 
deserving  praise  of  men  and  reward  of  heaven. 

In  support  of  the  indictment,  examine  some  facts  in 
regard  to  the  tongue.  Are  there  not  retailers  of  scandal, 
whose  sole  business  it  is  to  smirch  the  reputation  of 
every  person  of  whom  they  speak?  The  mysterious 

question,  “  Have  you  heard  the  news  about  Mrs.  Z - ?  ” 

and  the  whole  malodorous  bundle  of  noisome  gossip  is 

opened ;  and  what  is  left  of  Mrs.  Z - 's  reputation  after 

that  news  is  imparted  is  not  worth  mentioning.  A  man 
is  in  business.  Times  are  close.  He  needs  money.  He 
goes  to  a  friend  for  help.  He  finds  coldness,  suspicion, 
alienation.  He  learns  that  another  had  gone  before 
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witli  evil  reports.  "He  was  in  debt.  He  did  not  pay 
promptly.  His  family  was  extravagant."  "The  deadly 
poison"  had  done  its  work.  "The  fire  of  hell”  had 
burned  out,  in  that  friend’s  heart,  kindness,  sympathy, 
confidence ;  and  all  because  somebody’s  tongue  had  been 
doing  its  "world  of  iniquity,”  aud  the  man’s  credit, 
reputation,  honor,  recklessly  blackened  with  his  friend 
to  gratify  the  love  of  talk  of  some  dastardly  coward,  who 
better  had  stabbed  his  victim  in  the  dark,  or  given  him 
strychnine  in  his  food.  And  this  evil  use  of  the  tongue 
goes  on  unrebuked,  unchecked,  and  families  suffer, 
homes  disappear,  hearts  bleed,  souls  perish.  What  for? 
That  busybodies,  men  and  women,  scandal-mongers, 
gossip-peddlers,  may  ply  their  awful  business,  and  do 
the  work  of  their  father  the  Devil  in  every  community, 
the  whole  length  aud  breadth  of  the  land. 

But  this  indictment  of  the  tongue  by  St.  James  is  drawn 
against  other  wrong  uses  of  this  “  unruly  evil.”  People 
in  anger,  or  from  envy  and  jealousy,  or  malice  and  hate, 
speak  to,  as  well  as  of,  each  other  words  proving  the 
tongue  "  full  of  deadly  poison.”  What  sarcastic,  hate¬ 
ful  language  a  creditor  uses  to  a  debtor  I  Long  years 
after,  the  voice,  the  tones,  the  words,  are  recalled  by  the 
Bufferer  as  vividly  as  if  heard  to-day.  Bitter  discussions 
over  business,  politics,  social  matters,  even  religion, 
where  motives  are  assailed,  opinions  ridiculed,  judg¬ 
ments  derided,  in  speech  that  burns  with  the  fire  of  the 
bottomless  pit.  Is  this  not  true  ?  Hearing  proves  it ;  if 
that  does  not,  reading  does.  Happy  they  who  do  not 
prove  it  true  by  their  own  unfortunate  and  guilty 
speech. 

Would  that  the  indictment  of  the  tongue  had  no 
graver  reason  for  its  place  in  St.  James’s  Epistle.  Would 
that,  in  its  use  in  the  family,  in  the  intimacies  of  home 
and  sanctities  of  the  household,  the  tongue  was  never  "  a 
deadly  poison,”  “  the  fire  of  hell.”  If  walls  could 
speak,  if  rooms  where  men  dwell  could  voice  their  se¬ 
crets,  would  there  not  be  revelations  of  the  wickedness 
and  sin  of  the  tongue  more  dreadful  than  any  other? 
No  more  cruel  wounds  are  inflicted  by  the  tongue,  burn¬ 
ing  with  its  horrible  fire,  than  in  homes.  There  are 
memories  of  children  from  which  the  bitter  words  of 
parents  can  never  be  effaced.  There  are  hearts  of  parents 
crushed  by  the  cruel  revilings  of  children  for  whom 
those  parents  willingly  would  lay  down  their  lives.  The 
whole  earthly  course  of  brothers  and  sisters  has  been 
marred  aud  blackened  by  the  taunts  of  those  of  the  same 
blood  in  the  family.  Husbands  have  been  driven  to  de¬ 
spair  and  suicide  by  the  poisoned  tougues  of  wives. 
Wives  have  endured  anguish  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  death  through  speech  "  set  on  fire  of  hell  ”  of  hus¬ 
bands.  How  often,  in  the  family,  there  is  the  deliberate 
purpose  to  speak  words  which  will  surely  mortify  pride, 
wound  feelings,  disturb  peace,  aud  yet  they  are  spoken 
as  if  hearts  did  not  bleed  as  certainly  from  cutting  speech 
as  the  body  from  knife-thrusts.  Give  me,  m  far  as 
comfort  is  concerned,  knife-thrusts  rather  than  bitter 
words. 

St.  James’s  indictment  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
who  read  his  Epistle,  so  far  as  the  tongue  of  every  other 
person  is  concerned.  Very  few  will  admit  its  truthful¬ 
ness  as  to  them  individually.  There  could  be  less  gossip 
and  scandal  if  each  would  set  himself  against  hearing  or 
repeating  anything  to  another’s  injury.  There  could  be 
a  great  change  for  the  better,  in  families  where  qnkind 
words  are  heard,  if  each  member  would  prayerfully  re¬ 
solve  that,  through  help  from  God,  there  shall  be  here¬ 
after,  no  matter  what  the  provocation  may  be,  only  gentle, 
loviug  words,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  day. 
This  involves  strict  self-denial  on  the  p&rt  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  the  solemn  purpose  born  of  heaven  to 
help  others  by  language  each  would  use  if  the  blessed 
Saviour  himself  was  present,  as  he  was  with  St.  James 
and  St.  John,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  in  the  days  of 
his  flesh.  His  saying  will  be  humbly  remembered, 
"That  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall 
give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgement.  For  by 
tby  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  condemned.”  If  the  awful  meaning  of  this  say¬ 
ing  was  believed,  would  not  words  be  used  more  carefully 
and  prayerfully  ? 

The  office  of  the  tongue,  as  God  gave  it  to  man,  is  to 
bless.  What  judgment  must  be  pronounced  upon  those 
perverting  it  from  an  instrument  of  good  to  one  of  evil. 
Not  till  the  spirit  of  Christ  rules  in  the  heart,  will  the 
tongue  be  brought  under  coutrol,  and  be  what  our  Father 
in  heaven  intended  it  to  be  when  he  made  man  in  his 
likeness.  “God  must  needs  take  a  coal  from  his  altar, 
and  touch  our  tongue,  or  it  cannot  be  a  blessing.”  May 
his  Spirit  teach  us  always  to  speak  as  did  his  Son  1 

Brockport ,  N.  Y. 
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KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  WITHOUT 
THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

BY  MARY  L.  LODOR. 

The  use  of  the  word  “  kindergarten  ”  in  connection 
with  Sunday-school  work  is  unadvisable,  since  it  tends 
to  mislead  many  into  false  views  of  both  the  kindergarten 
and  the  Sunday-school. 

The  term  “  kindergarten  Sunday-school  ”  does  not 
mean  transporting  bodily  the  material  used  in  weekly 
kindergarten  work  into  the  Sunday-school,  there  to  be 
used  in  developing  the  lesson.  It  is  rather  the  following 
out  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  all  true 
teaching  of  the  little  ones. 

How  time-worn  are  the  maxims  :  "  Learn  to  do  by 
doing,”  “Cultivate  the  observing  faculties,”  “Proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown”!  Yet,  when  we 
attempt  that  most  difficult  task,  the  training  aud  develop¬ 
ing  of  the  spiritual  nature,  we  too  frequently  ignore  the 
claims  of  psychological  facts  and  pedagogical  maxims. 

We  ask  children  to  memorize  that  which  they  do  not 
understand,  instead  of  leading  them  through  natural 
gradation  to  a  realization  of  the  meaning;  we  endeavor 
to  inculcate  our  ideas,  in  place  of  awakening  to  Belf- 
thought;  we  too  often,  alas !  make  the  letter  stand  for 
the  spirit.  A  child  can  and  does  apprehend  the  deep 
truths  of  the  Bible,  if  presented  in  their  simplicity,  and 
in  connection  with  his  own  experience. 

Nature  lends  endless  illustrations  that  lead  to  clearly 
defined  spiritual  truth,  well  within  the  comprehension 
of  our  babies;  for  example,  sowing  and  reaping  teach 
the  certainty  of  cause  and  effect,  "  what  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap.”  Our  Father’s  care  of  the  little 
things  of  the  earth,  shows  the  surety  of  his  love  and 
care.  If  he  knows  when  a  sparrow  falls, — if  “  he  feeds 
them,”  will  he  not  feed  us? 

If  a  child  is  led  to  see  how  wonderful  are  the  effects  of 
light  in  the  material  world,  observing  the  various  phe¬ 
nomena  himself,  is  he  not  able,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
to  comprehend  that  God  is  the  light  of  the  world  ?  The 
force  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  comes  to  him  as  a  revela¬ 
tion,  not  at  second-hand. 

In  this  way  true  kindergarten  principles  are  followed 
out  without  once  touching  so-called  kindergarten  ma¬ 
terial  ;  not  that  it  need  be  or  should  be  laid  aside,  but 
the  object  of  its  use  in  the  Sunday-school  must  ever  be 
borne  in  mind.  When  the  teacher  feels  sure  she  can 
make  plainer  the  lesson  she  would  teach  by  a  judicious 
use  of  kindergarten  material,  if  she  can  employ  the 
busy  fingers,  and  so  direct  the  mind  aright,  then,  and 
then  only,  has  it  any  place  in  the  Sunday-school. 

The  material  cannot  bo  too  carefully  handled.  The 
connection  between  it  aud  the  spiritual  truth  we  are 
loDging  to  disclose,  must  be  very  close,  very  vital,  or  the 
result  will  be  that,  while  the  little  fingers  will  be  pleas¬ 
urably  employed,  the  message  we  hoped  would  reach  mind 
and  heart,  quickening  healthful  spiritual  growth,  will 
never  be  delivered.  The  child  has  been  happily  playing, 
nothing  more. 

The  informing  thought  must  lie  back  of  the  material 
used,  then  we  will  place  it  in  such  light  that  it  needs 
must  teach  its  own  lesson.  Then  it  will  not  matter 
greatly  whether  the  object  is  a  cube  or  a  bird’s  nest,  a 
stick  or  a  flower;  each  will  have  its  lesson. 

That  the  kindergarten  material  is  so  readily  obtained, 
is  in  its  favor,  but  it  will  not  be  invariably  used  by  the 
practiced  teacher.  We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
God’s  storehouse  of  truth  we  would  open  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  then,  with  careful  preparation,  no  serious  mis¬ 
use  of  material  need  be  apprehended. 

A  sand-table,  a  block-house,  a  few  sticks  on  the  table, 
kindergarten  Bible-cards  to  carry  home, — these  may 
seem  to  constitute  a  kindergarten  Sunday-school ;  but,  if 
that  were  all,  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  entrance  into 
the  sacred  work  of  helping  the  little  feet  onward  in  the 
road  their  Master  trod. 

Philadelphia. 


FOR  CHILDREN  AT  HOME. 

•'  MIT  NEPCAT.” 

BY  GRACE  DDFFIELD  GOODWIN. 

All  summer  they  had  been  at  grandma’s  farm, — mama 
and  Tom  and  the  twins.  Perhaps  I  should  have  said 
Tom  at  first,  becuuse,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Tom  was  al¬ 
ways  the  most  important  member  of  his  family. 

To-day  it  rained,  slowly,  dismally,— a  chilling  autumn 


down-pour;  and  Tom  flattened  his  nose  against  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  wondered  in  his  four-year-old  head  why  it  was 
worse  for  little  boys  to  get  wet  in  the  rain  than  to  get 
even  wetter  in  the  bathtub.  There  was  nothing  to  see 
in  the  barnyard  except  one  or  two  draggled  chickens 
that  preferred  to  stay  outside  their  comfortable  winter 
shelter  under  the  barn. 

Pretty  soon  Tom’s  mournful  face  broke  into  smiles. 
"Mama,”  he  called,  “look  at  dis  gray  one;  it’s  dus 
like  Mit  Nepcat.” 

Grandma  and  mama  laughed.  There  certainly  was  a 
resemblance  between  the  thin,  inquisitive  old  gray  hen 
and  the  kindly  spinster  who  boarded  at  the  farm. 

Miss  Metcalf  herself  laughed  as  the  gray  hen  bustled 
past;  and  from  that  day  the  little  gray  lady  and  the 
little  gray  hen  were  both  “  Mit  Nepcat  ”  to  Tom. 
They  persuaded  grandma  to  give  the  chicken  to  the 
little  boy  for  his  own,  and  they  soon  became  inseparable. 
Wherever,  in  the  barnyard,  the  sturdy  little  figure,  in 
its  gingham  apron  and  small  red  shawl,  was  to  be  seen, 
not  far  behind  came  Mit  Nepcat,  clucking  and  scratch¬ 
ing.  They  helped  grandpa  with  the  farm  work,  they 
fed  the  pigs,  and  sat  side  by  side  on  the  top  of  the  sty 
to  see  them  eat. 

"  D’  you’es  fall  off,  Mit  Nepcat  I  ”  said  Tom,  severely. 

“  ’F  I  could  scrunch  my  feets  around  ze  bars  like  you,  I 
would’t  be  so  wobbly.  Now  'f  you  should  fall,  I  could 
climb  wight  down  and  pick  you  up;  but”— this  in  a 
toue  of  triumphant  contempt — "  ’f  I  should  fall  off,  Mit 
Nepcat,  what  would  you  do?  ” 

There  was  a  big  knot-hole  in  the  barn  floor,  and  Tom, 
lying  flat,  could  see  the  chickens  in  their  winter  quarters 
beneath,  and  could  make  out  his  dear  Mit  Nepcat  among 
the  others. 

He  often  carried  corn  to  the  barn,  and  dropped  it, 
grain  by  grain,  through  the  hole.  When  a  particularly 
fine  kernel  dropped,  he  would  put  his  mouth  to  the  open¬ 
ing,  and  call,  “  Dat  is  for  Mit  Nepcat.”  But  a  great 
many  times  the  old  rooster  snatched  up  the  choice  bit, 
and  at  last,  after  watching  for  several  days,  Tom  could 
stand  it  no  longer. 

“  Please,  grandma,”  he  said,  “  can’t  I  have  Mit  Nepcat 
in  a  coop  all  alone  in  'e  barn  ?  She  don’t  get  any  nice 
corn,  and  ’sides,  grandma,  I  can't  see  her  only  wiv  one 

eye  at  a  time  I  "  — 

That  settled  it,  and,  to  please  Tom,  Mit  Nepcat  was 
transferred  to  a  private  dwelling  upstairs. 

“Now,  Tom,  remember,”  said  grandpa,  “this  is  your 
chicken,  and  you  must  feed  her  every  day  when  you 
come  out  to  the  barn.  You  can  have  the  chicken-feed 
ihat  Jonas  uses,  and  nobody  will  take  care  of  Miss  Met¬ 
calf  but  just  yourself.” 

Tom  straightened  up. 

“  Course,  grandpa,”  he  replied  somewhat  impatiently. 
“I  feeded  her  zis  morning,  and  Jonas  fixed  it  for  me. 

It  looked  good, — all  yellow  and  soft.” 

For  a  while  the  boy  was  faithfulness  itself.  Every 
morning,  with  the  gingham  apron  covered  by  a  fur  coat, 
and  the  little  red  shawl  over  his  head,  he  went  to  the 
barn.  He  loved  the  red  shawl  almost  as  much  as  he  did 
his  chicken,  and  in  some  way  they  always  seemed  con¬ 
nected  in  his  mind. 

When  the  novelty  of  owning  Miss  Metcalf  had  passed 
off,  however,  Grandpa  and  Jonas  frequently  had  to  re¬ 
mind  him  to  feed  his  pet.  At  last,  one  morning,  mama, 
who  had  been  very  busy  for  two  or  three  days,  called 
out  to  Tom  suddenly  : 

“Tom,  dear,  have  you  fed  the  chicken  regularly? 
I’m  afraid  you  forgot.  Run  out,  and  see  if  she  is  all 
right.” 

Tom  looked  up  from  his  blocks,  and  his  face  wore  a 
frightened  expression.  Never  stopping  even  for  his 
shawl,  he  dashed  to  the  barn.  There,  an  hour  later, 
Jonas  found  him,  still  sobbing  in  his  sleep,  and, 
hugged  tightly  against  his  breast,  was  poor  little  dead 
Mit  Nepcat. 

In  vain  grandpa  told  the  boy  that  the  chicken  had 
been  fed  every  day,  and  that  she  was  so  old  she  would 
have  died  any  way. 

It  made  no  difference  to  Tom.  In  some  way  he  knew 
that  Mit  Nepcat  had  died  because  of  his  neglect,  and  he 
would  not  be  comforted.  He  refused  also  to  wear  the 
little  red  shawl  afterward,  and  he  was  a  big  fellow  before 
he  ever  wanted  a  pet  again.  Then  he  had  several  ani¬ 
mals  of  his  own,  but  he  never  forgot  one  of  them  even 
for  a  day. 

Once,  soon  after  Mit  Nepcat’s  sad  fate,  he  climbed  up 
on  mama’s  lap,  and  whispered  in  her  ear: 

“  Mama,  dear,  'f  you  should  forget  Tom  for  two,  free 
days,  would  I  be  like  my  poor  Mit  Nepcat?” 

Qlen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
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OUTLINE  HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

With  Probable  Time  and  Place  of  Events,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Narratives  until  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand. 
A  Help  to  the  Study  of  International  Sunday-School  Lessons,  July  to  December,  1894. 

BY  PROFESSOR  M.  B.  RIDDLE,  D.D. 


September 1  or  Ootober..B.C.  6 

March  25 . BC-  5 

April . B-C.5 

June  24.. . BC-  5 

July . B-C-  5 

December  25 . .......B.C.  5 

December  25 . B.C.  5 

January  1. . . B.C.  4 

February  2 . B.C.  4 

February . ....B.C.  4 

. . B.C.  4 

. B.C.  4 

May  (?) . B.C.  4 

April..... . A.D.  9 

Summer../-. . A.D.  26 

January  (?) . A.D.  27 

Fe\>ruary-March . . 

March . . 

March . 

A.D.  27 

April . *.. . , . 

April . . . 

Summer . . . 

Autumn . 

December . 

December . .'. . 

Winter . A.D.  2S 


March.. 

March.. 


April . 

April . 

April . 

May  (?)4. 


Early  summer... 

Summer . 

Autumn.... . 

Same  day . 

Same  day . 

Same  day . 

Same  day......... 

Same  day . 

Same  day . 

Same  day . 

Autumn . . 

A.D. 

Winter . 

Winter . 

Winter.. . 

March.. . 


Place. 


Jerusalem . 

Nazareth . . . 

Judtea . 

Nazareth . . . 

Bethlehem . 

Near  Bethlehem. . 

Bethlehem . . 

Jerusalem . ,.. 

Bethlehem . 

Egypt . ... 

Bethlehem . . 

Nazareth . . 

Jerusalem . 

Judaea . 

The  Jordan . . 

Wilderness  of  Judtea. 
f  Bethany  beyond  f 
l  Jordan.  ( 
Cana................ . . 

Jerusalem  . 

Jerusalem . . 

Judtea . . . 

Macluerus..... . 

Sycliar . . . 

Galilee . . . 

Cana,  Capernaum . 

Nazareth . . 

Near  Capernaum . 

Capernaum . . 

Capernaum . . . . 

Galilee . 

Galilee . . . . 

Capernaum....... . 

Capernaum . . 


Jerusalem  . . 

Galilee........ . 

Galilee . ...... 

Sea  of  Galilee........ 

Horns  of  Hattin..... 

Horns  of  Hattin . 

Capernaum . 

Nam . . 

Galilee . . 

Capernaum  (?) . 

Capernaum  (?)...-.. 

Galilee..... . . 

Capernaum........... 

Capernaum. . . 

Galilee . . 

Galilee . . 

Galilee... . . 

Galilee........... . 

f  Sea  of  Galilee, 

1  near  Capernaum. 
Sea  of  Galilee........ 

Near  Gadara. . 

Capernaum . 

Capernaum. . 

Capernaum  (?) . 

Nazareth . 

Galilee . . . 


Northern  shores  of 
Sea  of  Galilee. 


Part  I.  From  the  Appearance  to  Zacharias  to  the  Beginning  of  John’s 
Preaching,  including  Lessons  1-5,  Third  Quarter,  1894. 

1.  Introduction,  by  Three  Evangelists.. . . . 

2.  The  Two  Genealogies . . . . . . . . . 

3.  The  Appearance  cf  an  Angel  to  Zacharias . . . i . . . . 

4.  An  Angel  Appears  to  Mary  (Annunciation)..... . . . . . 

5.  Mary  Visits  Elizabeth  (Magnificat).. . . . . . 

6.  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist  (Benedictus) . . . . . . 

7.  An  Angel  Appears  to  Joseph2 . . . . . .... 

8.  The  Birth  of  Jesus . . . . . . . .  . 

9.  The  Angel  and  the  Shepherds . . . . . . . 

10.  The  Circumcision  of  Jesus. . * . . . 

11.  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple-.. . . . . . 

12.  The  Visit  of  the  Magi . { . . . 

13.  The  Flight  into  Egypt.. . .  . . . . 

14.  Slaughter  of  the  Children  in  Bethlehem . . . . . . . 

15.  Return  to  Nazareth . . . . . . . . 

16.  Jesus,  when  Twelve  Years  Old,  Goes  to  the  Passover . . . 


Part  II.  Opening  of  the  Public  Ministry  until  the  First  Passover, 
including  Lessons  6-9,  Third 'Quarter,  1894. 

17.  The  Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist . . . . . 

18.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus.  . . ...: . . . ..... 

19.  The  Temptation . .  . . ...< . . . . 

20.  The  Witness  of  John  to  Jesus . . . . . . . ..... 

21.  The  First  Disciples . .  . . . . . ,.y.— 

22.  The  First  Miracle........... . . ..... 


2  :  1-12 
2  :  13-15 
2  :  16-18 
2  :  19-23 


3  :  1-12 

3  :  13-17 

4  :  1-11 


Part  III.  From  the  First  to  the  Second  Passover,  including  Lessons 
10-12,  Third  Quarter,  aud  1-4,  Fourth  Quarter,  1894. 

23.  First  Cleansing  of  the  Temple . . . . . . . ... 

24.  Our  Lord’s  Discourse  with  Nicodemus . . . . . . 

25.  Ministry  iu  Judrea.  Witness  of  the  Baptist . . . 

26.  Imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist;  8  Our  Lord’s  Departure  from  Judaea.. 

27.  Discourse  with  Samaritan  Woman,  etc . . . 

28.  Public  Teaching  iu  Galilee . . . . . . 

29.  Healing  of  the  Nobleman's  Son . 

30.  Rejection  at  Nazareth . . . . * . 

31.  Call  of  the  Fishermen;  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes . . 

32.  Healing  of  a  Demoniac . . . . . : . 

33.  Healing  of  Peter’s  Wife’s  Mother,  and  others . . . ,. . 

34.  Preaching  Tour  through  Galilee... . 

35.  Healing  of  a  Leper . .  . . . 

36.  Healing  of  a  Paralytic . 

37.  Call  of  Matthew . 


1  :  9-11 
1  :  12, 13 


Part  IV.  From  the  Second  Passover  to  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  including  Lessons  5-11,  Fourth  Quarter,  1894, 
and  Lessons  1  aud  2,  First  Quarter,  1895. 

38.  Healing  of  Infirm  Man  ;  8  Subsequent  Discourse..... . .  . . 

39.  Sabbath  Controversy  ;  Plucking  the  Grain . .  . . . . . . 

40.  Second  Sabbath  Controversy;  Healing  of  the  Withered  Hand. . . . . 

41.  Multitudes  Gather  by  the  Sea..... . . . .  . . . . 

42.  Choice  of  the  Twelve . 

43.  Sermon  on  the  Mount.......... . . . . . . . 

44.  Healing  of  Centurion’s  Servant . . . . . 

45.  Raising  of  the  Widow’s  Son . . . . . . . . . . 

46.  John  the  Baptist  Sends  Messengers  to  Jesus........................... . 

47.  Discourse  of  Jesus  about  his  Mighty  Works6 . . . . . . 

48.  Our  Lord  Auointed  by  a  Woman,  a  Sinner..... .  . . ... 

49.  A  Second  Circuit  in  Galilee...... . . . . . . 

50.  Healing  of  a  Demoniac  6 . . . . . . . . . 


51.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  Seek  a  Sign.. 

52.  Christ’s  True  Kindred................... 


53.  Woes  against  the  Pharisees.......... . . . . 

54.  Discourses  to  the  Disciples  and  the  Multitudes........ . . 

55.  Slaughter  of  Certain  Galileaus ;  Parable  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree... 

56.  Parable  of  the  Sower . . . 

57.  Parable  of  the  Tares,  and  other  Parables . . . 

58.  Voyage  across  the  Lake  ;  7  Tempest  Stilled.. . . . 


59.  Demoniacs  near  Gadara . 

60.  Feast  of  Matthew  (Levi) . 

61.  Raising  of  Jai'rus's  Daughter;  Healing  of  a  Woman.. 

62.  Healing  of  Blind  Men  and  a  Dumb  Demoniac . . 

63.  Second  Rejection  at  Nazareth . 

64.  Another  Circuit  in  Galilee ;  the  Twelve  Sent  Forth.... 


65.  Herod  Supposes  Jesus  to  be  John  the  Baptist  Raised  from  the  Dead... . 

66.  Return  of  the  Twelve ;  Withdrawal  across  the  Lake;  Feeding  of  the  Five 

Thousaud . . . . . 


14  :  3-5; 

[4  :  12 


6  :  17-20 ; 

[1:14 


4  :  13-16 
4  :  18-.22 


8  :  14-17 
4  :  23-25 
8  :  2-4 


12  : 1-8 
12  :  9-14 
12  :  15-21 
10  :  2-4 
5  : 1  to  8  :  1 
8  :  5-13 


11  :  2-19 
11  :  20-30 


13  :  1-23 
13  :  24-53 

8  :  18-27 

8  :  28  to  9  :  1 

9  :  10-17 
9  :  18-26' 

9  :  27-34 

13  :  54-58 
9:35-38;  10: 

[1,  5  to  11 : 1 
14  :  1,  2,  6-12 

14  :  13-21 


1  :  16-20 
1  :  21-28 
1  :  29-34 
1  :  35-39 

1  :  40-45 

2  :  1-12 
2  :  13, 14 


3  :  7-12 
3  : 13-19 


1  :  L4 
3  :  23-38 
1  :  5-25 
1  :  26-38 
1  :  39-56 

1  :  57-80 

2  :  1-7 

2  :  8-20 
2  :  21 

2  :  22-3S 


2  :  39,40 
2  :  41-52 


3  :  1-1S 

3  :  21-23 

4  :  1-13 


3  :  19,20; 

[4  :  14 


4  :  1-25 
4  :  26-34 

4  :  35-41 

5  :  1-21 
2  :  15-22 
5  :  22-43 


i  :  14-16, 

[21-29 
6  :  30-44 


4  : 14, 15 


4  :  16-31 

5  :  1-11 
4  :  31-37 
-P:  3S-41 

4  :  42-44 

5  :  12-16 
5  :  17-26 
5  :  27,  28 


6  :  1-5 
(i:  6-11 
G  :  17-19 
6  :  12-16 

6  :  20-49 

7  :  1-10 
7  :  11-17 
7  :  18-35 

7  :  36-50 

8  :  1-3 
11  :  14,  15. 

[17-23 
11 : 16,  24-26, 
[29-36 
11  :  27,  28  ; 

[8  : 19-21 

11  :  37-54 

12  :  1-59 

13  :  1-9 

8  :  4-18 

8  :  22-25 ; 

[9  :  57-62 
*  26-40 
29-39 
41-56 


9  :  1-6 
9:7-9 
9  :  10-17 


1  :  19-34 

1  :  35-51 

2  :  1-12 


2  :  13-25 

3  :  1-21 

3  :  22-36 

4  :  1-3 

4  :  4-42 

4  :  43-45 
4  :  46-54 


6  :  1-14 


1  The  dates  in  Part  I.  are  given  on  the  theory  that  our  Lord  was  born  December  25.  A.U.C.  749— corresponding  to  B.C.  5.  The  time  of  year  may  have  been  earlier, 
a  The  appearance  to  Joseph  is  placed  by  some  before  the  visit  to  Elizabeth  ;  by  others,  before  the  birlb  of  John  the  Baptist. 

a  Dr.  Andrews  places  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist  just  before  the  second  passover,  and  all  the  events  in  sections  28,  30-37  just  after  that  passover. 

«  The  dates  in  Part  IV.,  from  section  41  to  61,  are  merely  approximate  ;  there  are  few  marks  of  time  in  the  accounts. 

6  This  discourse  is  placed  by  some  in  connection  with  the  sending  out  of  lire  seventy  (in  the  last  year  of  the  public  ministry),  on  account  of  a  similar  discourse  in  Luke  10. 

«  The  arrangement  in  sections  50-55  assumes  that  Luke  refers  to  the  same  miracle  as  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  that  the  subsequent  events  narrated  by  that  Evangelist  (Luke  11  :  1G  to  13  :  9)  Immediately 
followed.  Some  harmonists  think  the  miracle  was  not  the  same,  and  that  all  this  part  of  Luke's  Gospel  is  later  (in  Perea).  Others  acpept  the  identity  of  the  miracle,  but  place  the  discourses  later.  The 
above  order  places  all  these  events  on  the  day  of  the  discourse  in  purables. 

t  Luke  9 :  57.02  seems  to  refer  to  the  same  incident  as  Matthew  8  : 19-22.  But  the  former  Evangelist  places  it  in  connection  with  the  final  departure  from  Galilee,  in  the  last  year. 
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LESSON  HELPS. 

LESSON  CALENDAR. 

[ Third  Quarter,  189 .£.] 


1.  July  1.— ' The  lllrlli  urjriui 

2.  July  8.— Presentation  In  the  Temple — . . 

3.  July  15.— Visitor  the  Wise  Men . 

4.  July  22.-Fllgbt  Into  Egypt . 

6.  July  29. —The  Youth  of  Jesos . 

6.  August  6.— The  Baptism  of  Jesus . , 

7.  August  12.— Temptation  of  Jesus. . 

8.  August  19. — First  Disciples  of  Jesus 

9.  AuguBt  26.— First  Miracle  of  Jesus 

10.  September  2. -Jesus  Cleansing  the  Temple  .. 

11.  September  u.— Jesus  und  Nlcodemus.- 

12.  September  16.— Joaus  at  Jacob's  Well . 

13.  September  23.- Daniel's  Abstinence . 

It.  September  30.— Review. 


..  I.ubr  2  :  1-16 

. Luke  2: 25-88 

. Matt.  2  :  1-12 

.  .  Matt.  2:13-23 

. Luke  2: 40-62 

. Murk  1  :  1-11 

. Mutt.  4  :  1-11 

. John  1  :  3 >49 

. John  2  :  1-1 1 

. John  2  : 13-25 

. John  3  :  1-10 

. John  4  :  9-26 

. Dan.  1  :  8-20 


OUTLINE  INDUCTIVE  STUDIES. 

Prepared  by 

The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature. 


Introductory  Note. — The  aim  <of  these  studies  is  to 
help  teachers  and  Bible-class  students,  who  may  desire, 
along  with  their  weekly  study  of  the  Sunday-school  lessons, 
to  gain  a  connected  and  somewhat  complete  acquaintance 
with  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  portion  treated  each  week 
will  contain,  as  often  as  is  prncticuble,  the  lesson  selected  by 
the  International  Committtee  for  that  week.  The  student 
will  find  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels  very  useful.  There  are 
many  excellent  ones.  Riddle's  Robinson,  BroadusV,  and  that 
of  Stevens  and  Burton,  are  good.  The  last  one  named  will 
be  found  specially  convenient  in  connection  with  thesestudies. 
Reference  will  continually  be  made  to  Andrews's  “  Life  of 
our  Lord,”  which  is  quite  the  best  for  consultation  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  harmony,  chronology,  and  geography.  Edecsheim’s 
“Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah”  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  hand-book  for  the  contribution  pf  rabbinic  literature 
to  our  knowledge  of  New  Testament  conditions. 


father  of  Jesus.  There  are  various  explanations  of  these 
difl’erences.  The  most  probable  are  two  :  (1)  That  Matthew 
gives  Joseph's, — that  is,  Christ’s  legal  lineage;  and  Luke 
Mary's, — that  is,  Christ’s  actual  lineage.  For  Mary,  though 
kinswoman  to  Elizabeth,  one  of  lire  “daughters  of  Aaron’’ 
(Luke  1  :  5),  was  probably  descended  through  her  father  from 
the  house  of  David  (comp.  Luke  1  :  32 ;  Acts  2  :  30  ;  13  :  23 ; 
Rom.  1  :  3).  This  explanation  of  the  two  genealogies  is  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Andrews  (“Life  of  our  Lord,”  pp.  62-65).  (2.) 
Another  explanation  is,  that  both  genealogies  are  Joseph's: 
the  one  in  Luke,  his  natural  descent ;  that  in  Matthew,  the 
legal  pedigree  by  which  he  traced  his  right  to  the  throne  of 
David.  The  existence  of  the  two  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
direct  line  of  the  royal  family  failed  at  different  times  (comp. 
Jer.  22  :  30),  the  inheritance  so  passing  over  to  the  collateral 
branch  of  the  family.  This  theory  is  carefully  worked  out 
by  Bishop  Hervey  in  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary,  article 
“  The  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

3.  The  Significance  of  the  Birth  of  Christ.  The  apostolic 
teaching  found  the  significance  in  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation, 
rather  than  in  the  circumstances  thereof.  No  other  New 
Testament  writers  than  Matthew  and  Luke  betray  any 
familiarity  with  the  incidents  of  Christ’s  birth;  for  John  1  : 
14  refers  only  to  the  fact.  This  silence  of  other  writers  who 
might  appeal  to  the  miraculous  birth  in  their  argument  for 
Christ’s  divinity, — for  example,  John,  Paul,  and  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, — indicates  that  the  natural 
reticence  of  Mary  forbade  her  telling  things  which,  if  com¬ 
monly  discussed,  woultPonly  invite  misinterpretation  by  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Jesus’ claims. 

Above  all  else  connected  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  however 
great  its  interest  or  significance,  we  must  emphasize  the  fact 
that  he  began  bis  earthly  life  as  a  frail,  helpless,  human 
child,  looking  for  care  and  training  to  a  human  mother ;  des¬ 
tined  to  wait,  as  all  his  brethren  wait,  for  the  growth  of  years 
to  fit  him  for  his  work.  Failing  to  appreciate  this  truth,  we 
miss  that  which  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  God’ 
revelation  in  his  Son,  and  to  the  understanding  of  the  life  of 
Jesus. 


in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid 
him  in  a  manger;  because  there 
was  no  room  for  them  in  ihe  inn. 

8  And  there  were  in  the  same 
country  shepherds  abiding  in  ibe 
field,  keeping  watch  over  their 
flock  by  night. 

9  And.  lo.  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  them,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them ;  and  they  were  sore  afraid. 

10  And  the  angel  said  unto 
them,  Fear  not :  for,  behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

11  For  unto  you  is  born  this 
day  in  the  city  of  Du'vid  a  Sav¬ 
iour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

12  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto 
you  ;  Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrap 
ped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying 

i  a  manger. 

13  And  suddenly  there  was  with 
the  angel  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  praising  God,  and 
saying, 

14  Glory  to  God  In  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to¬ 
ward  men. 

15  And  It  came  to  pass,  as  the 
angels  were  gone  away  from 
them  into  heaven,  the  shepherds 
said  one  to  another,  Let  us  now 
go  even  unto  BGth'le-hem,  and 
see  this  thing  which  is  come  to 
pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
known  unto  us. 

16  And  they  came  with  haste, 
and  found  Mi'ry  and  Jd'seph, 
and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger. 


STUDY  I.— THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

I.  The  Biblical  Material. — John  1  :  1-18 ;  Luke  1  :  1  to 
2  :  20;  Matthew  1  :  J-25. 

The  prologue  to  John  (1  : 1-18),  anti  the  preface  to  Luke 
(1  :  1-4),  being  introductory  to  these  Gospels',  may  introduce 
the  gospel  story  of  (he  life  of  Christ.  The  genealogies  of 
Jesus  (Matt.  1  :  1-17 ;  Luke  3  :  23-38)  naturally  follow,  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  narrative.  This  opens  with  the  promise  of 
the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  1  :  5-25),  made  to  the 
priest  Zacharias  while  he  is  offering  incense  in  the  temple 
at  the  time  of  the  daily  sacrifice  (see  Edersheim,  “  Life,”  etc., 

I. ,  133-138).  About  six  mouths  later,  at  Nazareth,  the  angel 
announces  to  Mary,  a  maiden  betrothed  to  Joseph  a  son  of 
David,  that  she  shall  bear  a  son,  the  promised  Messiah  (Luke 
1  :  26-38).  Mary  hastens  to  visit  Elizabeth  her  kinswoman, 
the  wife  of  Zacharias,  in  the  kill  country  of  Judea,  and  is 
recognized  as  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  in  response  to  which 
she  sings  the  “  Magnificat.”  After  three  months  she  returns 
to  Nazareth  (Luke  1 :  39-56).  Joseph,  learning  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  betrothed,— whether  before  or  after  the  visit  to 
Elizabeth  is  difficult  to  determine,— is  informed  by  an  angel 
of  the  meaning  of  it,  and  takes  Mary  as  his  wife  (Matt.  1 : 
18-25).  John  the  Baptist  is  born,  and  recognized  by  Zach¬ 
arias  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  (Luke  1  :  57-80). 
Later,  the  enrolment  ordered  by  Ccesar  summoned  Joseph 
and  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David.  Arrived  there, 
the  inn  is  too  crowded  to  furnish  them  shelter,  and  they  seek 
it  in  the  stable,  where  the  child  Jesus  is  born  (Luke  2  :  1-7). 
The  fact  is  made  known  to  shepherds  by  an  angel,  who  is 
accompanied  by  others  singing  praise  to  God.  The  shepherds 
visit  the  holy  family  in  Bethlehem*,  see  the  child,  and  return 
praising  God  (Luke  2  :  8-20). 

II.  Topics  for  Special  Study. 

1.  The  Prologue  to  John .  Note  the  character  of  the  writing, 
— it  is  not  narrative.  No  mention  of  Jesus  until  verse  17. 
He  is  there  identified  with  him  to  whom  John  bare  witness 
(v.  15),  the  Word  made  flesh  (v.  14),  the  light  which  from 
the  beginning  was  shining  in  the  darkness  (v.  5),  the  Word 
who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  who  was  God  by 
nature  (V.  1),  etc.  This  is  a  theological  interpretation  of  the 
life  .and  work  of  Jesus, — the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
facts  of  that  life  should  be  considered,  or,  perhaps  more  truly, 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  evangelist  seeks  to  lead  his 
readers. 

2.  The  Two  Genealogies.  Note  the  diflerences  in  method  : 
Matthew's  descending,  Luke's  ascending ;  Matthew's  from 
Abraham,  Luke’s  to  Adam.  This  suggests  different  points  of 
view, — Matthew  Jewish,  Luke  Universal istic.  Note  differ¬ 
ences  of  detail  :  The  two  agree  between  Abraham  and  David, 
are  quite  different  between  David  and  Shealtie),  have  Sheal- 
tiel,  Zerubbabel,  and  Abind  (Matt.  1  :  13  =  Judah,  Luke  3  : 
26)  in  common ;  then  separate  lo  meet  only  in  Matthan 
(Matt,  1 :  16  =  Mallhat,  Luke  3 :  24),  and  Joseph,  the  reputed 


AIDS  TO  SPECIFIC  STUDY. 


LESSON  I.,  JULY  1,  1891 
PRE-VIEW. 

A  full  year  of  study  in  the  life  of  Jesus’  "now  opens  befbre 
us.  As  a  general  topic,  The  Glorious  Son  of  God  is  well 
fitted  to  cover  the  incidents  to  be  considered.  For  this  quar¬ 
ter,  the  Pre-view  stands  thus: 

THE  GLORIOUS  SON  OF  GOD. 

1.  The  Son  Born  into  the  World. 

2.  The  Son  Recognized  by  Jews. 

3.  The  Son  Recognized  by  Gentiles. 

4.  The  Son  Protected  from  Enemies. 

5.  The  Son  in  his  Father’s  House. 

6.  The  Son  Preparing  for  Service. 

7.  The  Son  Defeating  Satan. 

8.  The  Son  Winning  Followers. 

9.  The  Son  Displaying  Power. 

10.  The  Son  Asserting  Authority. 

11.  The  Son  Disclosing  the  Way  of  Life. 

12.  The  Son  Proffering  the  Water  of  Life. 

13.  The  Father’s  Servants  Honored. 

Golden  'Text  for  the  Quarter  :  We  beheld  his  glory, 

the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  ths  Father  (John  1  :  14), 


The  Birth  of  Jesus. 

LESSON  TEXT. 

(Luke  2  :  1-16.  Memory  verses  :  10-14.) 
Study  connection  in  Luke  1,  especially  verses  26-56. 
COMMON  VERSION. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those 
days,  that  there  went  out  a  decree 


from  Ce'sar  Au-gus'tOs,  that  all 
the  world  should  be  taxed. 

2  ( And  this  taxing  was  first 
made  when  Cy-rfi'nl-Gs  was  gover- 
uor  of  Syr'i-a.) 

.  «  And  all  went  to  be  taxed, 
every  one  into  ills  own  city. 

4  And  Jd'seph  also  went  up  from 
Gfil'i-lee,  out  of  the  city  of  NUz'- 
a-rCth,  into  Ju-dfi'a,  unto  the  city 
of  D&'vid,  which  is  called  Bfith'le- 
hem,  (because  he  was  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  Dii'vld,) 

6  To  be  taxed  with  M&'ry  his 
espoused  wife,  being  great  with 
child. 

6  And  so  it  was,  that,  while 
they  were  there,  the  days  were 
accomplished  that  she  should  be 
delivered. 

7  And  she  brought  forth  her 
firstborn  son,  and  wrapped  him 

i  Gr.  the  Inhabited  earth. 


a  manger,  because  there  was 
uo  room  for  them  in  the  inn. 

S  And  there  were  shepherds  in 
the  same  country  abiding  in 
the  field,  and  keeping 1  watch 

9  by  night  over  their  flock.  And 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by 
them,  and  the  glory,  of  the 
Lord  shone  round  about  them: 
aud  they  were  sore  afraid. 

10  And  the  angel  said  unto  them, 
Be  not  afraid ;  for  behold.  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy 
which  shall  be  to  all  the  peo- 

11  pie :  for  there  is  born  to  you 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a 
Saviour,  which  is  *  Christ  the 

12  Lord.  And  this  is  the  sign  un¬ 
to  you;  Ye  shall  find  a  babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, 

13  aud  lying  In  a  manger.  And 
suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  bea- 

•  venly  host  praising  God,  and 
saying, 

14  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
And  on  earth  ‘peace  among 

<  men  in  whom  he  is  well 
pleased. 

15  And  it  edme  to  pass,  when  the 
angels  went  away  from  them 
into  heaven,  the  shepherds 
said  one  to  another,  Let  us 
now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem, 
and  see  this  ‘  thing  that  is 
come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  known  unto  us. 

16  Aud  they  came  with  haste, 
and  found  both  Mary  and  Jo¬ 
seph,  and  the  babe  lying  in 


the  manger. 

» Or,  night-watches  ^  Or,  Anointed  Lord  3  Many  ancient  authorities  read 
peace,  good pleasure  among  nu n.  «  Ur.  men  of  good  pleasure.  ‘Or,  saying 
The  American  Revisers  would  substitute  "who"  or  “that"  for 
which  "  In  verse  ll. 


LESSON  PLAN. 

Topic  of  the  Quarter:  The  Glorious  Son  ol  God. 
Golden  Text  for  the  Quarter:  We  beheld  his 


glory, 


the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father. — John  1  :  14. 


Lesson  Topic:  The  Son  born  Into  the  World. 


Lesson  Outline: 


1.  Born  of  a  Woman,  vs.  1-7. 

2.  Announced  by  Ihe  Angels,  vs.  8-14. 

3.  Seen  of  the  Shepherds,  vs.  16, 1G. 


fior.DEN-  Text:  l/nto  yon  i a  born  thia  doj/-.  <i/t  tls* 

David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord. — Luke  2  :  11. 


Daily  Home  Readings  : 

M.—  Luke  2  : 1-16.  The  birth  of  Jesus. 

T.— Isa.  9  : 1-6.  The  Prince  of  peace. 

W.— Isa.  40  : 1-11.  Good  tidings. 

T.— John  1  : 1-14.  The  Word  made  flesh. 

F.— 1  Tim.  1  : 12-17.  A  faithful  saying. 

S.— 2  Tim.  1 : 1-10.  The  life-giver. 

S.— 1  John  4  :  9-14.  Saviour  of  the  world. 

(These  Home  Readings  are  the  selections  of  the  International 
Bible  Reading  Association.) 


LESSON  ANALYSIS. 

I.  BORN  OF  A  WOMAN. 


REVISED  VERSION. 

1  Now  It  came  to  pass  in  those 
days,  there  went  out  a  decree 
from  Ccesar  Augustus,  that  all 
1  the  world  should  be  enrolled, 

2  This  was  the  first  enrolment 
made  when  Quirlnius  was  gov- 

3  ernor  of  Syria.  And  all  went 
to  enrol  themselves,  every  one 

4  to  his  own  city.  And  Joseph 
also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out 
of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into 
Judea,  to  the  city  of  David, 
which  is  called  Bethlehem, 
because  he  was  of  the  house 

6  and  family  of  David  ;  to  enrol 
himself  with  Mary,  who  was 
betrothed  to  him,  being  great 

6  with  child.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  while  they  were  there, 
the  days  were  fnlfiled  that  she 

7  should  be  delivered.  And  she 
brought  forth  her  firstborn  son; 
and  she  wrapped  him  in  swad¬ 
dling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in 


I.  At  what  Period  7 

It  came  to  pass  in  those  days  (1). 

Jesus  was  born  ...  In  the  days  of  Herod  the  king  (Matt.  2  : 1). 

In  those  days  ...  a  decree  from  Casar  Augustus  (Luke  2:1). 
Quirluius  was  governor  of  Syria  (Luke  2  : 2). 

II.  In  what  City  7 

The  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem  (4). 

I  will  send  thee  to  Jesse  the  Beth-lehemlte  (1  Sam.  16  : 1). 

Thou,  Betb-lehem,  .  .  .  out  of  thee  shall  one  come  ...  to  be  ruler 
tMicnh  5  : 2). 

Jesus  was  boru  in  Bethlehem  of  Judcea  (Matt.  2  : 1). 

III.  Of  what  Mother  7 

Mary  .  .  .  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son  (5*7). 

Mary  thy  wife  . .  .  shall  bring  forth  a  son  (Matt.  1  :  20,  21). 

The ‘young  child  with  Mary  his  mother  (Matt.  2  :  11). 

Simeon  . .  .  said  unto  Mary  his  mother  (Luke  2  :  34). 

IV.  Amid  what  Surroundings  7 

She  .  .  .  laid  him  in  a  manger,  because  there  was  no  room  for 
them  in  the  inn  (7). 

Ye  shall  find  a  babe .  .  .  lying  in  a  manger  (Luke  2  : 12). 

They  .  .  .  found  .  .  .  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger  (Luke  2  : 16); 

Boru  of  a  woman,  bom  under  the  law  (Gal.  4  : 4). 

II.  ANNOUNCED  BY  THE  ANGELS. 

I.  The  Watchful  Shepherds: 

Shepherds  .  .  .  keeping  watch  byjnight  over  their  flock  (8). 
Behold,  he  keepeth  the  sheep  (1  Sam.  16  : 11). 

Keep  him,  as  a  shepherd  doth  his  fioek  (Jer.  31  : 10). 

The  good  shepherd  layeth  down  his  life  for  the  sheep  (John  10  : 11). 

II.  The  Angelic  Messenger ; 

An  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by  them  (9). 

There  appeared  unto  him  an  ungel  of  the  Lord  (Luke  1  : 11). 

The  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  ...  to  a  virgin  (Luke  1 : 26,27). 
Are  they  uot  all  ministering  spirits?  (Heb.  1 : 14.) 

III.  The  Good  Tidings: 

I  bring  you  good  t  idings  of  great  joy  (10). 

I  was  sent ...  to  bring  thee  these  good  tidings  (Luke  1  : 19). 

He  went  about .  .  .  bringing  the  good  tidings  (Luke  8  : 1). 

We  bring  you  good  tidings  of  the  promise  (Acts  13  :  32). 

IV.  The  Angelic  Chorus  : 

A  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God  (12). 

All  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  (Job  38  :  7). 

Bless  the  Lord,  ye  angels  of  his  (Psa.  ion  :  -.0> 

1  beard  a  voice  of  mauy  angels  round  about  the  throne  (Rev.  5  : 11). 
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i  earth  peace  among  men  (14). 


V.  The  Heavenly  Song 

Glory  to  God,  .  . 

They  sing  ft  new  song,  saving.  Worthy  art  thou  (Rev  5:9). 

They  sing  the  song  of  Moses.  .  .  .  and  . .  .  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  15  :3). 
Hallelujah  :  lor  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Almighty,  reigneth  (Rev. 
19 :  G). 

III.  SEEN  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS. 


I.  Prompt  Action : 

Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  (15). 

Abraham  rose  early  in  the  morning  . .  .  and  went  (Gen.  22  :  3). 

They  came  with  haste  (Luke  2  :  30;. 

Arise,  and  go  toward  the  south. .  . .  He  arose  and  went  (Acts  8  :  26, 27). 


II.  Rich  Reward  : 

They  .  . .  found  both  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  (16). 
Those  that  seek  me  diligently  shall  find  me  (Prov.  8  : 17). 

Thpv  came  into  the  house  and  saw  the  young  child  (Matt.  2  : 11). 
He  that  secketh  findeth  (Matt.  7  :  8). 


Verse  1.— "  There  went  out  a  decree  from  Casar  Augustus.”  (1)  A 
stroke  of  statecraft ;  (2)  A  clew  to  chronology;  (3)  An  element  of 

confirmation. 

Verse  4.—“  Joseph  also  went .  . .  to  the  city  of  David."  (1)  Obedient 
to  civil  Jaw ;  (3)  Conforming  to  divine  plans ;  (3)  Fulfilling  divine 
prophecy. 

Verse  7.—“  There  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn."  (1)  The  full 
house ;  (2)  The  excluded  company ;  (3)  The  extemporized  shelter ; 
(4)  The  historic  peculiarity. 

Verse  9.—"  An  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by  them,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shone  round  about  them."  (1)  The  lowly  shepherds  ;  (2) 
The  radiant  angel ;  (3)  The  heavenly  glory ;  (4)  The  peerless  an¬ 
nouncements. 

Verse  10.—"  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to 
all  the  people.”  (l)  A  heavenly  messenger  ;  (2i  A  gracious  message ; 
(3)  A  world-wide  benefaction. 

Verse  14.— "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace 
amongmen.”  Christ’sincarnation  as  related  (1)  To  God;  (2)Toman. 

Verse  16.— "  They  came  .  . .  and  found  .  . .  the  babe.”  (1)  Prompt 
action;  (2)  Splendid  success.— (1)  They  heard;  (2)  They  acted  ;  (3) 
They  succeeded. 


LESSON  BIBLE  READING. 

CHRIST’S  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Needed  (1  Tim.  2:5;  Heb.  2 : 17, 18). 

Complete  (Acts  3  : 22 ;  Phil.  2:7,8;  Heb.  2  : 16). 

Sinless  (Heb.  7  :  26,  28  ;  1  John  3:5). 

Tangible  (Luke  24  :  39 ;  John  20  :  27  ;  1  John  1 ;  1,  2). 
Attested  by  himself  (Matt.  8  :  20 ;  16  : 13). 
Acknowledged  by  men  (Mark-6  : 3 ;  John  7  : 27 ;  19  :  5). 
Denied  by  Antichrist  (1  John  4  :  3  ;  2  John  7). 


LESSON  SURROUNDINGS  AND 
CRITICAL  NOTES. 

BY  PROFESSOR  M.  B.  RIDDLE,  D.D. 

LESSON  SURROUNDINGS. 

Antecedent  Events. — The  appearance  of  the  angel 
Gabriel  to  Hnclmriaa  in  t ho  temple  (Luke  1  :  8-23)  ;  the  An¬ 
nunciation  (Luke  1  :  26-38)  ;  the  visit  of  Mary  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Luke  1  :  39-56)  ;  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  1  :  57-79);  the  appearance  of  an  angel  to  Joseph 
(Matt  1  : 18-24).  The  song  of  Mary  ( Magnificat )  and  that 
of  Zacharias  (Benedict us)  are  given  by  Luke.  It  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  preceded  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  angel  to  Joseph. 

Places. — Nazareth,  now  called  En-Nasireh,  is  sixty-six 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  fourteen  miles  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  among  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  a  small  place  six 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Hebron.  According 
to  tradition,  the  birthplace  of  Jesus  is  a  cave  southeast  of 
the  village,  where  the  empress  Helena,  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  built  a  church.  There  is  now  a  Latin  convent  at  the 
spot.  The  appearance  to  the  shepherds  took  place  outside 
of  the  village.  Tradition  fixes  the  site  about  a  mile  east 
of  the  convent,  where  Helena  built  another  church,  now 
in  ruins. 

Time. — Our  Lord  was  probably  born  in  the  year  of  Rome 
749;  that  is,  B.C.  5.  December  25  is  so  universally  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  date  of  the  Nativity  that  it  may  be  accepted  for 
convenience.  But  the  true  date  may  have  been  earlier  in 
the  year,  and  possibly  in  an  earlier  year.  The  reckoning  of 
Dionysius  placed  the  birth  of  Christ  December  25,  754  year 
of  Rome,^w  years  after  the  latest  possible  date,  if  December 
25  is  the  assumed  time  of  year.  (See  article  on  “The  Chro¬ 
nology  of  our  Lord’s  Life  on  Earth”  in  last  week’s  issue.) 

Persons. — Joseph,  of  the  family  of  David  ;  Mary,  his  be¬ 
trothed  wife,  most  probably  of  the  same  lineage ;  the  new¬ 
born  babe  ;  shepherds  (number  not  known) ;  first,  one  angel, 
then  “a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host.”  Ciesar  Augustus, 
usually  termed  the  first  emperor  of  Rome;  Quirinius  (“Cy- 
renius”  is  the  Greek  form),  a  Roman  governor  of  Syria, 
probably  at  this  time  superintending  the  enrolment. 

Incidents. — The  decree  from  the  emperor  Augustus;  the 
journey  of  Joseph  and  Mary  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem ; 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  who  is  laid  in  a  manger.  The  shepherds 
watching  their  flock  ;  the  appearance  of  the  angel ;  the  fear 
of  the  shepherds  ;  the  comforting  announcement  of  the  angel ; 
the  song  of  the  heavenly  host ;  the  visit  of  the  shepherds  to 
Bethlehem. 


CRITICAL  NOTES. 

Verse  1. — In  those  days:  About  the  time  when  John  the 
Baptist  was  born,  chapter  1  :  80  referring  to  a  later  period. — 
A  decree :  Used  of  any  authoritative  edict. — Caesar  Augustus: 
“  Csesar  ”  is  here  a  title,  rather  than  a  name ;  its  equivalent 
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appears  in  modern  languages:  “Kaiser,”  “Tsar.” — All  the 
world:  The  margin  of  the  Revised  Version  (“Greek,  the  in¬ 
habited  earth  ”)  distinguishes  the  term  as  one  referring  to  the 
Roman  world. — Enrolled :  The  ultimate  purpose  was  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  there  was  therefore  a  record  of  property.  But 
there  may  not  have  been  any  “taxing”  connected  directly 
with  this  enrolment.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  such 
a  decree  and  enrolment  at  this  time,  except  that  of  Luke. 
But  Augustus  certainly  collected  statistics  of  the  empire 
during  this  part  of  his  reign,  and  such  kiugdoms  as  that  of 
Herod  were  included  in  the  lists. 

Verse  2. — This  was  the  first  enrolment:  The  word  “first,”  iu 
the  Greek,  is  an  adjective,  not  an  adverb.  Hence  “  first 
made”  (Auth.  Ver.)  is  not  a  correct  translation.  It  was 
probably  adopted  to  avoid  the  historical  difficulty  (see  below). 
Older  English  versions  translate  the  word  as  an  adjective, 
yet  in  various  ways  suggest  that  the  taxing  was  executed  un¬ 
der  Quirinius  at  a  later  time.  But  “  first,”  more  probably, 
points  to  a  second  enrolment  under  Qujrinius. —  When  Quir¬ 
inius  was  governor  of  Syria:  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  a  well- 
known  Roman  official,  was  certainly  governor  of  Syria  about 
ten  years  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.  During  this  administra¬ 
tion  there  was  an  enrolment  with  a  view  to  taxation.  An 
insurrection  took  place  (comp.  Acts  5  ;  37).  Hence  some 
have  supposed  that  Luke  here  means  that  the  enrolment  was 
not  completed  until  that  administration.  This,  however, 
does  not  account  for  ^he  visit  of  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethle¬ 
hem.  Others  frankly  assert  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Luke. 
But  his  historical  accuracy  has  been  abundantly  proved  in 
•other  passages.  It  seems  probable  that  Quirinius  was  gov¬ 
ernor  (proconsul)  of  Syria  at  an  earlier  date  (A.  U.  C. 
750-753  =  B.  C.  4-1).  But  this  period  does  not  cover  the  prob¬ 
able  date  of  our  Lord’s  birth.  Two  explanations  are  given ; 

1.  That,  as  he  was  certainly  in  the  East  about  749,  he  was 
superintendent  of  this  enrolment.  The  language  of  Luke 
certainly  admits  of  this  explanation,  since  the  phrase  he  uses 
is  applied  by  him  to  other  Roman  officials  than  proconsuls. 
Such  a  superintendency  is  in  itself  quite  probable.  2.  That 
Quirinius,  when  he  became  governor  in  750,  completed  the 
enrolment  already  begun,  and  with  which  he  may  have  been 
connected;  hence  Luke  refers  to  it,  for  convenience,  as  the 
“  first”  during  his  administration,  thus  distinguishing  it  from 
the  well-known  enrolment  which  occurred  during  his  second 
administration.  While  the  historical  problem  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  difficult  one  connected  with  the  study  of 
the  Gospels,  the  accuracy  of  Luke  may  be  assumed,  until 
there  is  some  positive  evidence  of  error.  The  problem  can¬ 
not  be  discussed  at  length  in  these  notes. 

Verse  3. — Every  one  to  his  own  city  :  The  city  of  his  ftmily, 
as  appears  from  verse  4.  This  was  in  accordance  with  Jew¬ 
ish  habits,  and  not  required  by  Roman  custom.  Probably  it 
was  a  measure  of  policy  to  give  a  Jewish  character  to  an 
enrolment  made  under  a  Jewish  king. 

Verse  4. —  Went  up :  The  usual  expression  for  a  journey 
toward  Jerusalem. — To  the  city  of  David  :  His  birthplace. — 
House  and  family  of  David  :  Compare  the  genealogy  in 
Matthew  1  :  1-17. 

Verse  5. —  With  Mary :  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  means 
that  she  was  to  be  enrolled,  or  simply  that  she  went  up  with 
him.  Roman  usage  called  for  the  enrolment  of  women. 
Mary  was  of  the  family  of  David  ;  the  genealogy  of  chapter 
3  is  probably  hers  ;  and  Luke  would  scarcely  call  Jesus  the 
son  of  David  after  his  account  of  the  miraculous  conception, 
unless  he  traced  his  lineage  through  his  mother.  Still,  in  her 
peculiar  condition,  she  would  be  likely  to  accompany  Joseph. 
—  TV^o  was  betrothed  to  him:  The  word  “wife”  is  omitted  by 
the  best  authorities.  This  does  not  contradict  Matthew  1  : 
24,  but  is  a  more  exact  statement  of  the  peculiar  case. 

Verse  6. —  While  they  were  there:  Legends  exist  in  the 
apocryphal  Gospels  telling  how  Mary  was  seized  with  birth- 
pangs  on  the  way,  and  sought  refuge  in  a  cave.  This  verse, 
however,  suggests  that  they  had  already  reached  Bethlehem, 
and  the  next  verse  implies  that  they  had  already  sought 
shelter  in  vain  at  tiie  inn. 

Verse  7. — Her  firstborn  son:  In  Matthew  1  :  25,  the  best 
authorities  omit  “  first-born,”  but  here  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  reading.  As  Luke  wrote  long  after  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
his  language  suggests  that  Mary  had  other  children.  This 
has  been  denied,  but  only  to  maintain  the  theory  of  the  “  per¬ 
petual  virginity  ”  of  Mary.  Many  fancies  have  been  added 
to  the  simple  statement  of  Luke,  such  as  that  of  a  birth 
without  pain. — She  wrapped  lum  in  swuddling  clothes:  This 
indicates  the  strength  of  the  mother,  but  nothing  otherwise 
unusual.  There  is  but  one  word  in  the  Greek,  derived  from 
the  term  meaning  a  swaddling  band,  commonly  used  to  en¬ 
wrap  new-born  infants. — Laid  him  in  a  manger:  Not  “the 
manger,”  the  article  not  being  found  in  the  oldest  manuscripts. 
This  is  the  first  intimation  that  the  birth  took  place  in  a 
stable.  It  may  have  been  a  cave,  since  in  rocky  countries 
caves  are  used  for  stables.  But  the  site  cannot  now  be  iden¬ 
tified.  Some  suppose  that  the  cave  belonged  to  the  shep¬ 
herds,  but  Bethlehem  does  not  seem  to  have  been  their  home 
(v.  15). — Because :  The  child  was  laid  in  a  manger  because 
they  took  refuge  in  a  stable,  not  having  found  room  in  the 
inn.  This  was  probably  not  an  inn  with  a  host,  as  in  Luke 


10  :  34,  but  a  “  caravansery  ”  where  travelers  could  lodge, 
providing  their  own  food.  These  caravanseries  usually  sur¬ 
rounded  a  square  in  which  the  animals  were  placed.  Hence 
the  stable  may  not  have  been  that  of  the  “  inn.”  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  narrative  is  a  strong  evidence  of  its  truthfulness. 
Where  legend  has  been  fruitful  of  fantastic  details,  miracu¬ 
lous  and  grotesque,  this  evangelist  records  nothing  that  is 
supernatural:  a  real  child  was  born  of  a  human  mother. 

The  birth  was  human,  but  the  child  was  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  Luke  asserts ;  lienee  the  supernatural  attesta¬ 
tion  which  stands  next  in  the  narrative. 

VerseS. — Shepherds:  The  Revised  Version  gives  the  cor¬ 
rect  order  in  both  parts  of  this  verse,  preserving  the  emphasis 
of  the  original. — Keeping  ivatch  by  night  over  their  flock  :  Lit¬ 
erally,  “  watches  of  the  night.”  Compare  the  margin  in 
both  Authorized  Version  and  Revised  Version:  “night- 
watches.”  The  climate  would  admit  of  such  watching  as  late 
as  December,  and  for  several  weeks  after  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember  the  grass  may  have  been  green.  But  December  25 
wa3  not  celebrated  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Nativity  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  accepted  in 
these  notes  mainly  for  convenience,  no  other  date  being 
agreed  upon  by  biblical  scholars.  The  poetic  and  symbolical 
fitness  of  the  traditional  day,  just  after  the  winter  solstice, 
has  been  widely  recognized. 

Verse  9. — And  an  angel  of  the  Lord:  “  Lo  ”  is  omitted  in 
the  oldest  authorities,  and  there  is  no  article  with  the  word 
“angel." — Stood  by  them:  “Came  upon  them”  suggests  a 
sudden  coming  down,  as  if  from  heaven,  which  may  be  true, 
but  Luke  only  states  that  an  angel  stood  by  them. — The  glory 
of  the  Lord:  The  usual  phrase  for  the  shekinah,  the  bright¬ 
ness  attesting  God's  presence,  in  the  Old  Testament.  This 
brightness  probably  revealed  the  presence  of  the  angel  at 
night,  and  made  them  recognize  the  appearance  as  angelic. 
— And  they  were  sore  afraid:  Literally,  “  feared  a  great  fear.” 
The  usual  result  of  supernatural  manifestations. 

Verse  10.— Be  not  afraid:  The  Revised  Version  renders 
thus  to  maintain  the  verbal  correspondence  with  verse  9. 
Compare  the  same  angelic  encouragement  in  chapter  1  :  13, 
30.  The  reason  they  should  not  be  afraid  is  there  given. — 

I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy  :  Literally,  “I  evangelize 
to  you  great  joy.”  The  announcement  of  good  news,  adapted 
and  intended  to  produce  great  joy. —  Which  shall  be  to  all  the 
people:  Grammatically  this  refers  to  the  “great  joy,”  though 
it  is  usually  connected  with  “good  tidings.”  The  word 
“people”  here  is  that  used  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the 
article  makes  this  sense  a  necessary  one.  While  it  is  true 
that  this  joy  is  for  all  nations,  the  shepherds  would  not  un¬ 
derstand  that.  They  were  J ews ;  the  good  news  of  a  Messiah 
was  first  for  the  Jewish  people.  Hence  it  is  only  by  in¬ 
ference  that  this  clause  can  be  applied  to  the  universal 
blessing  of  the  gospel. 

Verse  11. — For  there  is  born  to  you:  The  emphasis  is  upon 
“born,”  not  “you,”  though  the  latter  word  suggests  that 
these  shepherds  were  men  expecting  the  Messiah. — In  the 
city  of  David:  Bethlehem,  as  the  shepherds  at  once  under¬ 
stood  (v.  15 ;  comp.  v.  4;  Micah  5  :  2).  In  the  original  this 
phrase  is  last,  receiving  the  emphasis,  because  it  was  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  shepherds. — A  Saviour :  Compare  Matthew  1 : 21. 
The  term  might  mean  a  temporal  deliverer,  but  the  connec¬ 
tion  here  and  the  explanation  in  Matthew  show  that  a  Re¬ 
deemer  from  sin  is  meant. —  Which  is  Christ  the  Lord  :  This  is 
an  unusual  combination  in  the  New  Testament.  The  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  Revised  Version,  “Anointed  Lord,”  is  gram¬ 
matically  possible,  but  the  common  rendering  is  preferable. 
The  child  just  born  was  Messiah,  Lord.  As  Messiah  he  ful¬ 
fils  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament;  as  Lord  he  repre¬ 
sents  Jehovah,  perhaps  here  with  a  thought  that  he  is  Lord 
of  angels  also. 

Verse  12. — And  this  is  the  sign  unto  you :  Few  children  were 
born  that  night  in  Bethlehem,  and  only  one  would  be  found 
“  lying  iu  a  manger.”  They  were  to  look ;  their  faith  was  to 
show  itself  thus.  No  supernatural  guidance  was  promised, 
but  a  sufficient  sign  was  given.  Notice  the  propriety  of  the 
correct  renderings :  “  the  sign,”  “  a  manger.” 

Verse  13. — Suddenly  there  was  ibith  the  angel:  Where, 
whether  in  the  air  or  on  the  earth,  is  not  stated.— A  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  heavenly  host:  Angels  (comp.  v.  15). — Praising  God , 
and  saying  :  The  form  of  verse  T4  suggests  a  chant. 

Verse  14. — Glory  lo  God  in  the  highest :  In  any  case  this  is 
the  first  line  of  the  stanza,  winch  is  in  the  form  of  Hebrew 
poetry  (parallelism).  Its  meaning  is:  Let  there  be,  or 
there  is  (both  ideas  are  probably  included),  ascription  of 
glory  to  God  among  the  angels  in  the  highest  heaven,  for 
sending  the  Messiah  in  the  person  of  this  new-born  babe. — 
And  on  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased: 
Greek,  “  men  of  good  pleasure.”  But  many  ancient  authori¬ 
ties  read,  “On  earth  peace,  good  pleasure  among  men.” 
“Toward  men  ”  is  certainly  an  incorrect  rendering.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  two  forms  of  the  Greek  text  represented  by  the 
Revised  Version  and  the  Authorized  Version,  they  differ  by 
one  letter  only;  hence  the  change  from  one  to  the  other 
could  easily  be  made  by  a  transcriber.  The  form  “men  of 
good  pleasure”  is  found  in  the  four  most  ancient  manu¬ 
scripts,  in  several  very  ancient  versions,  including  the  Latin 
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Vulgate,  and  is  cited  by  early  Christian  writers.  Yet  the 
other  form  existed  quite  early,  and  was  put  into  two  of  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts  by  correctors.  (The  recently  dis¬ 
covered  Syriac  Gospel  has  the  form  “  good  pleasure  among 
men.”)  The  weight  of  evidence  is  therefore  in  favor  of  the 
reading  accepted  in  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version.  It  makes 
two  lines  of  poetry,  with  three  parallel  terms  in  each  : 
“Glory,”  “peace;”  “in  the  highest,”  “on  earth  ; ”  “God,” 
“  among  men  of  his  good  pleasure.”  “  Good  pleasure,”  in 
any  case,  means  God’s  good  pleasure,  not  that  of  men  toward 
God,  or  toward  each  other.  The  angels  were  praising  God, 
and  wonld  place  the  ground  of  peace  in  him,  not  in  men, 
“  Men  of  his  good  pleasure  ”  probably  refers  to  men  whom  he 
makes  his  chosen  people,  though  some  regard  it  as  showing 
that  men  as  such  are  now  the  objects  of  his  good  pleasure. 
The  full  sense  is:  Peace  (in  the  widest  sense,  reconciliation 
with  God,  salvation)  be  on  earth  among  men  whom  God 
makeB  the  object  of  his  good  pleasure,  through  this  new-born 
Messiah,  the  Lord.  The  reading  followed  in  the  Authorized 
Version  means :  God  is  praised  in  heaven,  and  peace  pro¬ 
claimed  on  earth,  because  he  haB  shown  his  good  pleasure 
among  men  by  sending  this  Messiah,  who  reconciles  God 
and  man,  heaven  and  earth.  Both  views  imply  that  sinful 
men  become  the  objects  of  the  good  pleasure  of  a  holy  God, — 
a  mystery  proclaimed  and  explained  by  the  good  news  re¬ 
specting  this  Person  who  became  a  new-born  babe  that  night 
in  Bethlehem.  In  him  men  become  well  pleasing  to  God. 
God’s  mercy  and  God's  sovereignty,  thus  meeting  in  the 
manger,  are  praised  by  the  heavenly  host.  This  “  Gloria  in 
Excelsis”  attests  the  exalted  Person  of  the  new-born  Messiah, 
and  proclaims  his  work,  which  for  centuries  has  brought 
"  peace  on  earth  among  men  of  God’s  good  pleasure.”  While 
early  associations  will  lead  many  to  retain  the  common  read¬ 
ing  and  rendering,  the  Bevised  Version  suggests  the  more 
profound  truth. 

Verse  15. —  When  the  angels  went  away:  Probably  at  once. 
The  shepherds  said  :  “  Were  saying." — Let  us  now  go  even  unto 
Bethlehem  :  As  far  as  Bethlehem.  How  far,  we  do  not  know, 
though  the  phrase  suggests  that  it  was  not  their  home  or 
usual  place  of  resort. — This  thing :  Or  “saying.”  The  same 
word  as  in  verses  17  and  19.  The  angels  went  to  heaven,  the 
shepherds  to  Bethlehem,  to  discover  what  the  angels  praised. 
The  simple  faith  of  the  shepherds,  in  thus  seeking  Him  who 
brought  peace  on  earth,  indicates  that  they  were  “  men  of 
God’s  good  pleasure.” 

Verse  16. — And  found:  Implying  previous  search. — Mary 
and  Joseph:  Mary’s  name  naturally  comes  first,  as  they  were 
seeking  a  babe.  Perhaps  the  peculiarity  of  this  birth  is  also 
suggested. — The  babe  lying  in  the  manger :  “The  manger” 
referred  to  in  the  sign  given  by  the  angel  (v.  12). 

The  lowly  human  babe,  the  exalted  praises  of  the  angels, 
present  the  two  natures  of  this  persou,  who  is  Christ  the 
Lord.  But  there  are  many  other  contrasts,  almost  paradoxi¬ 
cal,  all  reconciled  in  the  historic  Jesus  here  set  forth  as  the 
Babe  of  Bethlehem.  God  and  man  in  one,  and  thus  becom¬ 
ing  at  one.  Heaven  and  earth  combined  in  glory  and  peace. 
If  the  angels  could  thus  praise,  then  in  the  fact  they  cele¬ 
brated  there  are  depths  as  yet  unfathomed  by  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophy,  and  heights  unsealed  by  the  most  exalted 
imagination. 

Western  Theological  Seminary. 

THE  LESSON  STORY. 

BY  CUNNINGHAM  GEIKIE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  expression  “in  those  days,”  used  by  St.  Luke  in  the 
opening  of  his  narrative  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  refers  to 
the  time  about  which  John  tl*e  Baptist  was  born  (Luke  1 :  67). 
Octavian,  the  nephew  of  Julius  Ctesar,  had  put  down  all 
rivalry  in  his  pursuit  of  supreme  power,  a  generation  before, 
and  had  received  from  the  Roman  Senate  and  people,  on 
January  1,  B.  C.  27,  the  imperial  dignity  for  the  period  of 
forty  years.  He  was  now  over  sixty,  and  was  naturally 
anxious  to  organize  his  vast  inheritance,  which  embraced 
virtually  all  the  world,  as  then  known,  that  its  resources  for 
revenue  purposes,  and  for  defense  in  case  of  war,  should  be 
as  accurately  known  as  possible.  This  ascertained,  the  trans- 
ference  of  the  empire  to  his  successor  would  be  facilitated, 
and  the  permanence  of  the  great  political  system  he  had 
elaborated  would  be  made  more  secure. 

A  census  of  the  whole  empire  was  therefore  arranged ;  and 
as  a  preparative  for  this,  it  proved  necessary,  in  Judea,  to 
require  all  the  population  to  get  themselves  enrolled  in  their 
respective  tribal  localities.  A  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
Luke’s  statement  that  this  enrolment  took  place  under  Qui- 
rinius,  the  Governor-general  of  Syria ;  but  recent  discoveries 
of  inscriptions  appear  to  offer  an  easy  solution  of  the  matter. 
Quirinius  seems  to  have  held  his  exalted  office  twice, — in  the 
first  instance  in  the  years  B.C.  3-2,  and  again  in  the  year 
A.  D.  6.  The  enrollment  may  have  been  ordered  during  his 
first  tenure  of  office,  but  not  carried  out  to  the  length  of  a 
fiscal  census  till  his  second  appearance  in  Judea,  when  it 
really  was  completed,  after  the  death  of  Archelaus.  The 
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death  of  Herod  at  the  earlier  date  may  very  easily  have 
caused  such  a  delay. 

Though,  therefore,  as  it  proved,  the  actual  impost  was  not 
demanded  for  years  after,  all  the  population  were  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  to  their  respective  tribal  localities  by  the  summons  for 
enrolment.  Among  others,  Mary  and  Joseph,  who  both  had 
sprung  from  an  originally  Bethlehemite  stock,  joined  the 
crowds  which  mu6t  have  covered  the  roads  at  the  time,  nnd 
mude  their  way  to  the  city  of  David.  That  Mary  should 
have  made  the  journey  when  apparently  little  fitted  for  it, 
and  when  in  fact  there  was,  as  it  seems,  no  legal  necessity  for 
her  personal  attendance,  reveals  strikingly  how  Providence 
brings  ubout  its  purposes,  whatever  hindrances  mny  stand 
in  the  way.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  she  thought  of  the 
old  prophecy  that  the  Messiah  should  be  born  at  Bethlehem, 
but  her  desire  to  go  with  Joseph  secured  its  fulfilment. 

A  journey  in.  the  primitive  East  is  a  very  much  simpler 
matter  than  with  us  in  our  cold  climate,  and  with  our  differ¬ 
ent  scale  of  living  and  comfort.  An  ass  for  Mary,  a  bag  of 
thin,  round  “  loaves,”  and  a  small  skin  of  wine,  would  suffice 
for  provision,  as  they  had  done  ages  before  for  the  Levite  and 
his  concubine  (Judg.  19  :  19);  and  the  floor  of  any  cottage 
would  be  all  they  wanted  for  their  rest  by  night  ;  for  beds, 
in  our  sense,  are  unknown  in  the  East,  and  would,  indeed, 
be  quite  unsuitable.  At  last,  after  leaving  Jerusalem,  a 
journey  of  five  miles,  still  south,  would  bring  them  to  the 
mountain  village  they  sought.  They  would  pass  the  spot, 
sacred  to  every  Jew,  where  Rachel  had  been  buried,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  track  just  before  they  turned  to  the  left, 
along  the  broad  path  cut  in  the  soft  white  limestone  leading, 
to  the  arched  gate  of  Bethlehem.  Near  this  they  would  see 
the  famous  well  from  which  David  delighted  to  drink  in  his 


“THE  WORD  BECAME  FLESH.” 

BY  ALEXANDER  MCLAREN,  D.D. 

It  is  not  my  province,  to  deal  with  the  historical  difficulties 
connected  with  the  enrolment  under  Quirinius.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  the  mention  of  it  here  is  significant.  It  at 
once  shows  that  the  horizon  of  Luke  is  world-wide.  It  sug¬ 
gests  the  mysterious  workings  of  God,  by  which  the  political 
exigencies  of  Rome  brought  about  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Beth¬ 
lehem,  little  as  Augustus  dreamed  of  it.  It  sets  in  tacit  con¬ 
trast  the  apparent  and  the  real  king  of  Israel,  and  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  lowly  condition  of  David’s  house  that  his  lineage 
should  have  to  present  themselves  in  the  royal  city  at  the 
command  of  the  conqueror.  The  "stem  of  Jesse”  was  in¬ 
deed  cut  down  to  a  stump ;  and  now  the  shoot  springs  from 
it.  So  that  weary  pair  of  foot  travelers  toiled  all  the  length 
of  the  land  from  Nazareth,  nestling  among  its  hills,  to  Beth¬ 
lehem,  because  a  decree  had  gone  forth  from  Ctesar  Augus¬ 
tus  ;  and  that  decree  had  gone  forth  mainly  because  an 
earlier  decree  had  gone  forth  from  a  mightier  throne  that 
the  Ruler  of  Israel  was  to  come  from  Bethlehem  Epliratah, 
though  it  was  little  among  the  cities  of  Israel. 

The  great  fact  of  the  Nativity  is  first  told,  in  language 
studiously  simple,  and  such  as  might  describe  any  birth.  It 
tells  the  outside  of  the  event,  as  it  looked  to  the  crowd  in  the 
inn.  A  young  mother,  a  stranger,  bears  her  first  child.  That 
is  nothing  extraordinary.  True,  a  touch  of  pathos  attends 
the  incident,  because  the  woman  is  lonely  and  poor,  as  would 
seem.  Neither  hired  nor  loving  hands  help  her,  but  she  her¬ 
self,  if  the  language  is  to  be  strictly  taken,  performs  the  usual 
offices  for  a  new-born  child.  It  may  not  have  been  poverty 
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early  years,  and  water  from  which  had  been  brought  to  him 
by  the  braves  of  his  band,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  when 
the  Philistines  lay  camped  close  beside  it.  Then  would 
come  the  long  winding  street  of  white,  low,  flat-roofed  Btone 
houses,  much,  we  may  suppose,  like  those  of  to-day.  But 
the  wearied  couple  from  Nazareth  found,  to  their  dismay, 
that  one  after  another  was  quite  full,  so  that  it  seemed  as 
if  there  would  be  no  spot  in  which  the  shelter,  never  re¬ 
fused  to  a  Btranger  if  it  could  possibly  be  given,  were  left 
free.  Judging  from  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity, 
which  has  the  strongest  probability  in  its  favor  of  preserving 
the  memory  of  the  actual  scene  of  Christ’s  birth,  they  had 
to  go  from  door  to  door,  to  perhaps  the  last  one  in  the  little 
town,  before  they  found  any  roof  to  cover  them.  Even  here, 
indeed,  there  was  no  room  to  lie  down  on  the  front  floor  or 
on  the  roof;  but  the  house  chanced  to  be  built  against  one 
of  the  countless  caves  in  the  soft  limestone,  and  this  con¬ 
venient  hollow,  used  for  a  shelter  for  the  household  goat 
or  ass,  and  for  the  fowls,  was  put  at  the  service  of  the  two 
wayfarers.  # 

That  the  cave  now  shown  as  the  spot  where  Jesus  first  saw 
the  light,  is  under  a  flight  of  steps  below  the  high  altar  of 
the  church,  is  no  real  hindrance  to  its  being  the  veritable 
site  of  this  supremest  mystery  of  our  world ;  for  we  know 
that  Roman  London  now  lies  nearly  twenty  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  London  streets  of  to-day.  In  this  humble 
shelter,  then,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born.  Outside, 
no  one  knew  or  cared  for  what  had  happened;  but  whileearth 
was  indifferent  and  unconscious  of  the  mighty  wonder,  it  had 
filled  the  heaven  of  heavens  with  hallelujahs. 

Bournemouth,  England. 


which  made  the  stable  a  nursery  and  a  manger  the  cradle. 
There  would  be  more  seclusion  and  quiet  there.  The  narra¬ 
tive  laysBtress  on  the  same  two  points  which  were  given  as  a 
sign  to  the  shepherds.  Every  Jewish  babe  was  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes.  Therefore  they  were  tokens  that  this 
child  had  truly  entered  on  the  common  lot.  A  manger  was 
not  the  best  place  to  lay  a  new-born  infant.  Therefore  it 
was  a  token  at  once  of  something  special  about  the  birt}»  and 
of  the  lowly  condition  into  which  this  child  was  born,  whose 
mother  could  only  find  such  a  resting-place  for  him.  The 
true  manhood  and  the  infinite  condescension  of  Jesus  are  set 
forth  in  these  two  accompaniments  of  his  nativity. 

A  bystander  would  have  told  the  story  just  as  verse  7  tells 
it.  Facts  are  very  valuable  things,  but  the  people  who 
glorify  them  generally  mean  by  “facts”  only  the  outside  of 
the  things,  and  forget  that  there  must  bean  inside  too.  Luke 
has  told  us  what  men  could  have  seen  in  the  stable.  The 
angel  tells  us  what  he  and  his  fellows  saw.  He  proclaims 
the  inside  of  the  fact. 

No  doubt,  significance  is  to  be  attached  both  to  the  persons 
chosen  to  receive  the  tidings  and  to  the  time  of  the  angelic 
appearance.  The  darkness,  on  which  a  sudden  glory  blazed, 
typifies  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  humanity  when 
Christ  was  born.  The  shepherds  probably  numbered  some, 
at  all  events,  who  were  “  looking  for  the  redemption  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.”  Angel  visions  do  not  usually  appear  to  unsympa¬ 
thetic  hearts,  and,  no  doubt,  among  these  humble  people 
were  sharers  of  Simeon’s  and  Anna’s  hopes.  Their  humble 
condition  joined  with  their  probable  religious  disposition  in 
making  them  fit  recipients  of  the  message.  Doctors  in  the 
rabbinical  schools,  priests  in  the  temple,  courtiers  in  Herod’s 
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palace  were  passed  by,  and  a  handful  of  shepherds  on  a  bare 
hillside  were  chosen.  It  is  the  first  instance  of  a  law  which 
runs  through  all  the  history  of  Christianity.  It  is  made 
known  to  eyes  that  see,  and  ears  that  hear;  and  these  are 
mostly  found  among  the  “babes/'  in  the  world’s  estimation. 
That  is  not  because  the  gospel  has  an  affinity  for  ignorant 
people,  but  because  the  wise  and  prudent  are  apt  to  think 
that  their  wisdom  and  prudence  are  the  organs  for  receiving 
and  judging  the  gospel,  and  are  not  content  to  be  put  on  the 
same  level  as  the  lowliest  and  least  wise.  The  universal 
destination  of  the  Christ  is  contained  in  germ  in  the  fact  that 
shepherds  received  the  angel’s  message. 

He  did  not  hover  in  the  air  above  them,  as  painters  have 
represented  him,  but  stood  as  a  friend  beside  them,  and  the 
glory  cloud  encompassed  him  and  them.  These  men,  like 
the  apostles  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  “feared  as  they 
entered  into  the  cloud.”  No  wonder  ;  for  that  strange  light, 
which  filled  the  air  and  was  a  lucent  wall  about  them,  was 
the  same  radiant  glory  which  had  led  Israel  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  had  dwelt  between  the  cherubim,  had  long  been  absent 
from  the  temple,  and  now  again  had  come  to  earth  with  this 
child,  and  shone  henceforth,  not  in  sanctuaries  made  with 
hands,  but  in  him,  and  rayed  forth  from  him  on  all  common 
life. 

The  angel  tells  the  inmost  characteristics  of  the  fact  that 
had  just  taken  place  in  the  stable.  Men  said,  “  A  woman 
has  borne  a  child;”  he  said,  “A  Saviour,  Christ,  the  Lord.” 
Men  had  no  thought  of  any  importance  belonging  to  the 
birth  ;  he  said  that  it  was  tidings  of  great  joy  for  all  Israel, 
and  that  the  infant  was  born  “to  you.”  Observe  that  the 
joyfulness  of  the  message  and  its  universal  destination  both 
depend  (as  “for”  shows)  on  the  nature  of  the  person  born. 
Observe,  further,  the  gradation  in  the  disclosure  of  that 
nature,  which  rises  by  three  steps  to  the  summit.  “A 
Saviour  ”  is  born  ;  the  “  Messiah  ”  is  born  ;  “  the  Lord  ”  is 
born.  The  shepherds  cannot  have  grasped  all  the  meaning 
of  these  three  words.  But  we  have  nineteen  centuries  to  ex¬ 
plain  them,  and  are  bound  to  give  them  their  loftiest,  widest 
force.  The  birth  of  Jesus  is  not  tidings  of  great  joy,  any 
more  than  the  birth  of  any  fair  soul  or  gentle  teacher  may 
be,  unless  he  is  “Saviour”  from  all  evil,  both  of  sin  and  of 
consequent  pain  and  death.  He  is  not  the  saviour  whom 
men  need  unless  he  is  the  Messiah  promised  from  of  old,  in 
whom  law,  ritual,  and  prophecy  find  their  fulfilment,  and 
who  is  anointed  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  How  can  one  who 
is  merely  man  be  thus  a  saviour,  and  possessed  without 
measure  of  that  Spirit  ?  He  must  be  man  indeed,  for  it  is 
man  whom  he  is  to  save  ;  but  he  must  be  more, — even  “the 
Lord.”  If  we  believe  in  his  divinity,  his  incarnation  is  a 
gospel  for  the  world.  If  the  true  account  of  his  birth  is  any¬ 
thing  les3  august  than  “  the  Word  became  flesh,”  there  was 
little  need  for  angels  to  proclaim  it,  and  little  occasion  for 
men  to  rejoice  in  it. 

The  sign  given  by  thfe  angel  “has  nothing  divine  about  it 
but  its  contrast  with  human  glory  ”  (Godet).  There  would 
be  few  new-born  children  in  the  little  town  ;  there  would 
only  be  one  lying  in  a  manger.  The  lowly  place  and  the 
lofty  titles  went  strangely  together,  and  it  needed  more  faith 
to  accept  the  sign  than  to  believe  the  angel  without  it. 

One  voice,  as  was  fitting,  brought  the  message.  A  multi¬ 
tude,  as  was  fitting,  broke  into  triumphant  praise.  The  mys¬ 
terious  coming  and  going  of  supernatural  beings  is  wonder¬ 
fully  suggested  by  the  language  :  “  Suddenly  there  was  with 
the  angel  a  multitude.”  They  did  not  come  visibly ;  but  one 
moment  he  stood  alone,  and  the  next  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
radiant  crowd,  standing  where  empty  air  filled  only  with 
that  strange  light  had  been.  As  the  solo  voice  gave  the  true 
account  of  the  visible  fact,  so  the  multitudinous  6ong  chants 
its  blessed  consequences. 

Whether  we  read  the  last  words  of  the  song,  “good  will 
among  men,”  or  adopt  the  reading  of  the  Revised  Version, 
“  men  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased,”  the  Nativity  is  hymned 
as  issuing  in  the  same  three  results.  It  brings  glory  to  God 
in  the  highest  heavens ;  for  what  is  God’s  most  glorious  glory 
but  his  love  which  forgives,  and  the  power  of  his  grace 
which  transforms  forgiven  men  into  saints?  And  what  but 
the  church  of  redeemed  men  teaches  principalities  and  powers 
in  heavenly  places  lessons  of  his  manifold  wisdom,  love,  and 
power,  which  bring  new  songs  from  even  their  lips  long 
accustomed  to  his  praise.  The  redeeming  influence  of  the 
Incarnation  does  not  reach  to  the  calm  heavens.  There  is 
no  need  for  it  to  bring  peace  there,  where  all  is  harmony  and 
tranquility.  But  for  this  distracted  earth,  for  men  at  war 
with  themselves,  out  of  harmony  with  God,  fighting  with  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances,  and  often  “  hating  one  another,”  the 
first  needed  blessing  is  peace.  And  that  cradled  child  will 
breathe  peace  with  God — which  is  the  most  needed  kind  of 
peace — into  our  hearts,  and  will  end  our  inward  conflicts,  and 
will  draw  all  men  round  himself,  like  sheep  crouching  tran¬ 
quilly  round  their  shepherd. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  symmetry  of  the  song  and  its 
connection  are  better  brought  out  by  the  old  reading,  which 
lakes  the  last  words  as  a  separate  clause.  It  then  tells  that 
consequence  of  the  Incarnation  from  which  the  other  two 
flowed.  God’s  good-will  to  man  is  not  only  proclaimed^  but 


brought,  by  the  birth  of  Jesus,  in  which  heaven  and  earth 
touch  and  mingle.  Therefore,  in  the  one  there  is  glory,  and 
in  the  other  peace. 

The  angel  choir  appeared  “  suddenly,”  but  they  seem  to 
have  floated  away  visibly  and  slowly,  to  make  more  plain  the 
reality  of  their  appearance  and  the  home  whence  they  had 
been  sent.  The  simple  faith  of  the  shepherds  is  strikingly 
suggested.  No  exclamations  of  astonishment,  no  talking 
about  the  wonders,  no  doubt  as  to  the  message  being  God’s. 
They  accept  it  in  a  kind  of  matter-of-fact  way,  because  they 
are  certain  that  “the  Lord  has  made  it  known  to  us.”  They 
are  quite  sure  that  it  “is  come  to  pass,”  and  that  they  will 
see  “this  thing.”  So  they  leave  their  flocks  sleeping  on  the 
hill,  and  hurry  to  the  town  at  an  untimely  hour.  It  is  well 
when  we  accept  thus  frankly  and  believingly  God’s  speech, 
and  make  no  delay  in  seeking  to  verify  it  in  experience. 
The  Bhepherds  did  not  hasten  to  Bethlehem  to  see  whether 
the  message  was  true,  but  to  see  that  it  was  true.  If  we  do 
the  like  with  like  faith,  we  shall,  like  them,  hear  and  see, 
even  as  it  was  spoken  unto  us. 

Fallo  afield,  Manchester,  England. 


TEACHING  POINTS. 

BY  BISHOP  H.  W.  WARREN,  D.D. 

THE  “  DESIRE  OF  NATIONS.” 

Since  the  time  of  Adam  and  Eve  there  has  been  a  great 
yearning  in  the  race  for  a  helper  and  deliverer.  Egypt, 
India,  China,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Britain,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  this  hope  in  various  and  unmistakable  ways.  They 
have  looked  at  Nature,  and  not  found  it  sufficient.  Like 
Job,  the  race  has  been  saying,  “  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might 
find  him,”  nature’s  Author  and  substance.  All  religions,  even 
the  darkest  and  most  cruel,  were  yearnings  for  an  incarnation 
of  the  Holy  One. 

The  cause  of  these  desires  was  man’s  desire  to  be  sinless, 
perfect.  Even  the  unrest  of  wicked  men  is  an  asking  after 
Him  who  gives  rest.  Any  one  who  satisfies  this  world-wish 
must  be  holy  and  give  holiness,  must  be  and  give  perfect  love. 
Without  this  as  a  prime  motive  there  can  be  no  perfect  state. 
Perfect  beings  have  power  to  produce  perfect  environment. 
They  must  bring  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein  per¬ 
fect  rightness  dwells. 

Have  these  conditions  of  the  deepest  philosophy  been  met? 

In  Bethlehem  was  born  one  who  lived  without  sin ;  who 
was  sufficiently  moved  by  love  to  die  for  his  persecutors;  who 
imparted  such  love  to  thousands  that  they  counted  not  their 
lives  dear  unto  themselves;  who  prophesied  a  perfect  state, 
free  from  every  evil.  To  those  accepting  such  love  conies  a 
power  to  make  December  as  pleasant  as  May,  and  prisons 
palaces  prove.  Through  the  celestial  spaces  sweep  the  sun 
and  its  world  to  we  know  not  what  solar  brilliances  on  every 
side,  what  realms  of  magnetic  power,  what  growths  of  trees 
and  flowings  of  rivers  of  life.  But  we  do  know  there  is 
creative  power  enough  to  more  than  realize  all  hopes  of  men. 

The  points  then  are,  the  race  needs  and  desires  unquench- 
ably  a  perfect  one,  able  to  perfect  others.  He  has  come.  A 
perfect  one  is  able  to  perfect  all  things.  It  is  promised, 
prophesied,  and  is  being  rapidly  fulfilled. 

University  Park ,  Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  APPLICATIONS. 

BY  H.  CLAY  TRUMBULL. 

That  all  the  world  should  be  enrolled  (v.  1).  All  the  world 
includes  every  person  in  the  world.  The  world  is  made  up 
of  persons,  and  every  person  has  a  part  in  making  up  the 
whole.  When  a  government  enrols  its  subjects,  it  notes 
every  subject  as  a  personal  unit,  and  every  subject  ought  to 
recognize  his  personal  responsibility  and  his  personal  im¬ 
portance  in  this  enrolment.  There  is  a  grekt  difference  be¬ 
tween  “  all  men  ”  and  “  every  man.”  When  Lord  Nelson 
displayed  his  signal  banner  on  the  eve  of  battle,  “England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,”  it  was  an  appeal  and  an 
inspiration  to  every  man  to  be  faithful,  whether  all  men 
were  so  or  not.  God’s  calls  are  to  every  one  that  thirsts,  and 
his  warnings  are  to  every  one  to  be  ready  to  give  account. 

Eveiy  one  to  Ais  own  city  (v.  3).  Every  man  has  a  place  of 
citizenship,  or  ought  to  have.  And  there  are  times  when  a 
man  should  feel  that  his  place  and  his  duty  are  in  his  own 
city.  It  is  not  that  he  owns  that  city,  but  that  that  city  owns 
him— within  certain  limits.  He  is  to  be  in  that  city  at  cer¬ 
tain  times,  because  he  is  needed  there  and  then ;  there  to 
bear  burdens  or  to  report  for  service,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not.  A  man  is  badly  off  who  has  no  city,  and  a  city  is  badly 
off  when  it  cannot  depend  on  its  every  citizen  at  his  post  of 
duty  and  of  privilege. 

There  was  no  room  for  them  (v.  7).  No  room  for  the  Christ 
and  for  those  who  came  with  him.  As  it  was  then  in  the 
Bethlehem  inn,  so  it  is  in  muny  a  place  of  pleasure-loving 
and  of  money-seeking  to-day,  in  many  a  home  and  in  many  a 
heart.  Is  there  always  room  in  your  home  and  in  your 


heart,  in  your  pleasures  and  in  your  business  activities,  for 
the  Lord  of  glory,  and  for  those  who  would  bring  him  to  you? 

Shrphcids  .  .  .  abiding  in  the  field,  and  keeping  watch  by  night 
over  their  flock  (v.  8).  It  is  harder  to  wake  and  watch  and 
work  by  night  than  by  day.  But  there  are  blessings  in  the 
night  service  of  love  and  of  tenderness,  which  come  only  in  the 
night.  When  a  mother  watches  over  her  sick  child  in 
the  weary  hours  of  the  night,  and  longs  for  the  morning  light 
with  its  new  hope ;  when  a  sentinel  on  duty  watches  at  his 
post  hour  after  hour  through  the  darkness,  every  sense  attent 
for  signs  of  danger  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself,  89  when 
the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  kept  watch  over  their  flock  by 
night, — there  may  come  visions  of  glory  and  promises  of 
peuce  that  would  be  missed  if  they  were  resting  in  their 
beds  asleep.  If  we  have  to  wake  and  watch  by  night,  let  us 
look  expectantly  for  God’s  angel  by  our  side. 

And  they  were  sore  afraid  (v.  9).  How  common  it  i9  to 
shrink  back  from  our  best  blessings, — or  from  that  which  ac¬ 
companies  them  !  We  think  more  of  the  flames  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  fire  opening  before  us  than  of  the  sure  companionship 
of  the  Son  of  God  which  we  shall  find  in  those  flames,  when 
duty  calls  us  to  be  there.  We  are  so  conscious  of  the  terri¬ 
bleness  of  the  6torm  on  the  sea  which  tosses  us,  that  we  are 
affirighted  at  even  the  form  of  the  blessed  Jesus  as  he  comes 
through  the  storm  to  our  rescue.  We  are  so  ready  to  rest  on 
our  own  plans  for  our  preservation  and  comfort,  and  so  indis¬ 
posed  to  let  God  have  his  own  way  in  caring  for  us,  that  any 
way  but  our  way  is  so  much  of  a  surprise  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  a  terror  to  us.  If  indeed  God  has  those  feelings  of  hu¬ 
manity  under  which  he  lovingly  pictures  himself  to  us,  how 
it  must  grieve  him  to  see  us  start  back  in  terror  when  he  comes 
to  us  in  tenderness  to  bestow  the  most  precious  tokens  of  hia 
limitless  love. 

Ye  shall  find  a  babe  . .  .in  a  manger  (v.  12).  Not,  Ye  shall 
find  an  angel  in  the  heavens,  a  king  on  his  throne,  a  young 
prince  in  a  palace,  a  commander  at  the  head  of  his  armies, 
but  “  a  babe  in  a  manger.”  It  is  not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
that  God’s  agencies  accomplish  their  vast  work.  The  least 
things  are  oflen  the  greatest  in  liis  providence.  “God  chose 
the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  that  he  might  put  to  Bliame 
them  that  are  wise;  and  God  choBe  the  weak  things  of  the 
world,  that  he  might  put  to  shame  the  things  that  are  strong; 
and  the  base  things  of  the  world,  and  the  things  that  are  despised, 
did  God  choose,  yea  and  the  things  that  are  not,  that  he  might 
bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are :  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  before  God.”  Mother,  as  you  long  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  a  great  work  throughout  a  well-spent  life,  look  not  out 
into  the  world  beyond  your  own  circumscribed  home,  but 
look  down  into  the  face  of  that  babe  in  your  arms,  or  that 
bright  boy  by  your  side,  and  see  there  the  germs  of  a  power 
for  good  to  perchance  a  score  of  generations,  and  then  bend 
all  your  energies  to  the  faithful  and  faith-filled  training  of 
that  messenger  of  God  committed  to  your  charge.  “  See  that 
ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  6ay  unto  you, 
that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.” 

Let  us  now  go  ..  .  and  see  this  thing  .  .  .  which  the  Lord  hath 
made  known  unto  us  (v.  15.)  It  would  6eem  as  though  the 
news  of  salvation  were  worth  looking  into.  Yet  there  are 
men  who,  when  they  are  told  that  there  is  a  Saviour  for  them 
to  be  had  for  the  asking,  do  not  even  take  interest  enough  in 
the  matter  to  go  and  see  if  it  is  a  fact.  And  many  a  man 
fails  of  making  his  own  that  which  the  Lord's  messenger  has 
told  him  of,  simply  because  he  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
going  across  the  street  to  find  out  more  about  it.  Those 
Bethlehem  shepherds  were  wiser  than  many  who  call  them¬ 
selves  advanced  scientists,  or  liberal  thinkers,  in  these  days. 

Philadelphia. 


TEACHING  HINTS. 

BY  A.  F.  SCHAUFFLER,  D.D. 

A9  the  story  of  the  visit  of  the  wise  men,  given  in  Matthew, 
will  soon  be  studied  by  our  schools,  the  teacher  will  have  to 
confine  himself,  in  speaking  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  the 
lesson  for  to-day.  Draw  out  from  the  scholar,  to  begin  with, 
the  lesson  facts  of  the  story.  If  you  have  a  picture  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,  by  all  means  take  it  to  the  class  with  you,  as  it  will 
help  fix  the  attention  of  the  scholars.  Having  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  lesson  facts,  let  the  teacher  now  turn  particularly 
to  the  angelic  visitation.  We  know  from  the  Bible  that 
there  are  untold  throngs  of  angels  in  heaven,  but  not  often 
have  they  been  permitted  to  visit  this  world.  Only  when 
some  especial  message  of  divine  truth  was  to  be  imparted, 
has  God  made  use  of  these  messengers. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  our  lesson  there  came  first 
one  angel  surrounded  with  heavenly  glory.  He  it  was  who 
proclaimed  “good  tidings  of  great  joy”  before  any  other 
angels  appeared.  When  he  was  finished  with  his  message, 
then  it  was  that  suddenly  a  multitude  of  angels  brok4  through 
the  curtain  that  separates  us  from  the  spirit  world.  Then  it 
was  that  they  joined  their  voices  in  praising  God,  and  the 
shepheids  heard  such  a  song  as  never  had  before  greeted 
mortal  ears,  and  as  has  never  been  heard  since.  Making  this 
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the  starting-point,  let  the  teacher  call  out  from  the  scholars 
the  various  angelic  visitations  of  the  New  Testament. 

First,  there  was  that  to  Zucharias,  when  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptist  was  announced.  Then  the  angelic  visitation  to 
Mary,  when  she  was  told  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah.  The  third  on  record  is  that  of  our  lesson.  Angels 
appeared  again  to  Jesus  at  the  close  of  his  forty  days’  temp¬ 
tation  in  the  wilderness.  Then  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
further  angelic  visits  until  our  Lord’s  temptation  in  Geth- 
semane.  Once  more,  these  heavenly  visitors  appear  in 
Joseph’s  garden  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  and 
finally,  during  the  life  of  our  Lord,  two  more  are  seen  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  who  announce  the  return  of  the  ascended 
Saviour.  To  Peter,  one  angelic  visitor  was  accorded  while 
he  was  in  prison  ;  and  to  Paul  also  the  same  privilege  was 
granted.  It  would  really  seem,  from  the  narrative  in  our 
lesson,  as  though  the  angels  took  more  interest  in  the  event 
which  took  place  in  Bethlehem  than  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem;  and  why  should  they  not?  for  they  knew  better 
than  any  human  beings  the  significance  of  that  little  child 
lying  in  the  manger. 

Note  now  the  theme  of  the  angels’  message  and  song.  It 
consisted  of  “  good  tidings  of  great  joy.”  The  history  of  the 
nineteen  centuries  since  that  child’s  birth  are  a  commentary 
on  these  words.  Wherever  men  have  received,  as  the  shep¬ 
herds  did,  God’s  message  of  peace,  there  prosperity  has 
sprung  up,  peace  has  reigned,  and  good-will  abounded.  If 
only  all  the  world  would  accept  him  as  Saviour  and  Master, 
wars  would  come  to  an  end,  sin  would  cease,  sorrow  and  suf¬ 
fering  be  no  more,  and  “  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding”  would  everywhere  abound.  In  our  own 
lives  the  same  would  prove  true;  for  he  who  receives  Jesus 
as  his  Saviour,  and  follows  him  as  his  Master,  has  that  peace 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

Is  there  strife  in  your  life,  is  there  turmoil  and  storm  ? 
Let  him  fully  enter  your  heart,  and,  as  peace  came  to  the 
little  ship  in  which  the  disciples  were,  when  he  entered  it,  so 
peace  will  come  to  your  heart. 

Now  let  the  teacher  go  on  to  call  attention  to  the  prompt 
obedience  of  the  shepherds.  When  the  message  came  to 
them,  they  might  have  excused  themselves  by  saying,  “There 
is  time  enough.  We  will  wait  until  the  morning  before  we 
start  on  our  search.”  This;was  not,  however,  what  they  did; 
for  they  said,  “  Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,”  and  we 
read  that  they  came  “  with  haste.”  In  this  they  set  us  a 
good  example.  If  only  all  who  hear  about  Jesus,  and  re¬ 
ceive  his  kind  invitation,  would  hasten  to  go  to  him,  we 
should  not  have  so  many  who  are  wandering  afar  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  sin. 

The  difficulty  with  ns  lies,  not  in  the  fact  that  we  know 
not,  nor  in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  invited  to  seek  the 
Saviour.  There  is  no  scholar  in  this  class  who  has  not  con¬ 
sciously  heard  the  invitation,  but,  alas!  there  are  many  who 
put  off  their  reply.  “Excuses”  abound.  One  is  too  busy 
with  pleasure,  another  is  immersed  in  daily  cares,  another 
puts  off  for  no  good  reason  the  day  of  acceptance.  So  we  go 
on  from  year  to  year,  all  of  us  expecting  at  some  time  to 
become  followers  of  Christ,  and  yet  passing  year  after  year  in 
the  service  of  tin  and  self. 

Notice  in  verse  17  (which  lies  just  beyond  our  lesson)  that 
as  soon  as  the  shepherds  had  found  the  infant  Saviour,  they 
spread  abroad  the  tidings  wherever  they  went.  There  is  in 
the  human  heart  a  natural  tendency  to  tell  good  news,  and 
these  men  were  but  following  the  dictates  of  their  unsophisti¬ 
cated  natures.  1  believe  there  is  in  the  heart  of  every  one  who 
accepts  the  Saviour  a  natural  tendency  to  tell  of  his  experience 
to  others,  and  to  urge  them  to  follow  his  example.  This  was 
the  writer’s  first  impulse  when  he  gave  his  heart  to  the  Lord. 
It  is  only  after  we  become  inoculated  with  the  false  shame 
that  society  cultivates  that  we  hold  our  peace.  Have  you 
found  the  Lord  ?  Tell  it  to  others.  Has  he  become  sweet  to 
your  own  soul  ?  Let  others  know  of  it.  Has  he  imparted  a 
blessing  to  you  in  things  spiritual  ?  Try  to  induce  others  to 
accept  the  same  blessing.  Oh,  if  every  believer  at  once 
would  become  a  herald,  and  follow  the  example  of  the  angels 
and  of  the  shepherds,  the  world  would  not  much  longer  lie 
in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  I 

New  York  Oily. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 

BY  FAITH  LATIMER. 

Once  more  we  are  to  study  and  teach  of  the  One  who  came 
to  earth  because  “God  so  loved  the  world."  Have  we  so 
often  told  the  dear  old  story  that  it  seems  easy  teaching  as  if 
we  knew  it  all  by  heart?  Have  we  only  to  review  and  re¬ 
peat  what  we  have  often  told  before?  Far  more  than  that ! 
Would  superficial  or  routine  teaching  of  Christ  be  worthy 
of  those  called  to  be  partakers  of  his  grace,  even  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord?  Would  that  be  doing  our 
part  towards  the  answer  to  the  last  earthly  prayer  for  his 
disciples,  that  oneness  with  Christ  and  love  to  the  Father 
may  help  the  world  to  know  and  believe  in  him  ?  Rather 


let  every  teacher,  with  careful  constant  study,  seek  to  have  a 
share  in  the  benediction  of  grace  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
lo  be  “enriched  in  him,  in  all  utterance  and  all  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Who  can  estimate  the  results  of  such  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  the  coming  twelve  months,  if  the  story  of  Jesus  on 
earth  may  be  given  to  our  scholars,  and  his  life  then  and 
now  be  presented  so  plainly  and  so  earnestly  that  he  may 
become  to  each  one  a  loving  constant  friend, — a  real  Saviour. 
Then  “  a  year  with  Jesus”  would  be  to  untold  thousands  the 
true  beginning  of  an  eternity  with  him. 

The  Promise  of  His  Coming. — Every  Hebrew  child  was 
taught  the  Scripture.  They  had  not  books  of  every  kind,  as 
we  have  now  ;  but  in  every  home,  if  possible,  and  read  over 
and  over  in  every  synagogue,  was  a  precious  roll*  of  parch¬ 
ment  with  much  of  the  Old  Testament, — certainly  the  books 
of  Moses  and  the  Law.  (Have  some  picture  or  representa¬ 
tion  of  such  rolls.)  They  all  know  of  the  promise  that  a 
Messiah,  a  chosen  one,  should  come  from  heaven  to  earth, 
and  they  looked  forward  to  every  joy  and  blessing  when  that 
promised  one  should  come.  They  knew^that  it  had  been 
promised  to  Abraham,  whom  they  loved  to  call  Father  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  they  knew  it  had  been  promised  to  David  that  from 
his  family  a  king  should  come  to  reign  forever.  Isaiah  had 
written  of  the  time  when  a  child  should  be  born,  and  there 
should  be  no  end  of  his  government.  Look  in  Isaiah  9  :  6, 
and  find  how  many  names  are  there  given  him. 

Bethlehem. — A  great  emperor,  Csesar  Augustus,  ruled  in 
Rome,  and  Rome  ruled  the  world.  Csesar  wanted  to  count 
the  people  of  every  city  and  country  that  belonged  to  his 
kingdom,  and  sent  an  order  that  every  one  must  go  to  his 
own  city  to  be  enrolled  in  the  lists.  A  man  named  Joseph, 
a  carpenter,  lived  in  Nazareth,  but  the  old  home  of  his 
family  was  Bethlehem  (use  or  make  map),  and  the  records 
of  his  family  were  all  there.  Bethlehem  was  the  home  of 
the  shepherd  boy  who  became  a  king,  it  was  often  called 
the  city  of  David,  and  Joseph  belonged  to  the  same  family 
in  the  line  from  David  the  king.  To  have  his  name  enrolled 
where  he  belonged,  he  must  have  said  to  Mary  his  wife: 

“  Let  us  go  to  Bethlehem.”  Many  other  people  went  there, 
and  Joseph  could  find  noToom  at  the  inn,  the  usual  stopping- 
place  for  travelers;  and  he  and  Mary  had  to  stay  in  a  large 
open  place,  with  a  roof  and  a  floor  divided  off  like  stalls  for 
cattle  and  their  keepers. 

The  Angel  of  the  Lord..— Around  Bethlehem  were  fields 
that  even  in  winter  were  green  pastures,  where  were  shep¬ 
herds  with  their  flocks.  All  night  they  watched,  lest  robbers 
or  wild  beasts  should  break  into  the  fold.  One  night,  while 
they  watched,  suddenly  an  angel  stood  by  them,  and  a  strange 
light,  brighter  than  any  earthly  light,  shone  all  around  them. 
They  were  afraid;  but  the  angel  said:  “  Ferh-  not:  for,  be¬ 
hold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to 
all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of 
David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.”  How  kindly 
this  wonderful  message  was  sent  I  Not  to  some  gathering  of 
those  the  world  would  call  great,  not  to  kings  or  scholars, 
but  to  lowly  shepherds  tending  their  sleeping  flocks.  Lest 
they  should  be  startled  and  afraid,  one  angel  told  them  why 
he  came,  and  gave  them  the  glad  news  meant  for  all  the 
earth.  Then,  lest  they  could  not  believe,  the  angel  gave  a 
sign  or  proof  that  it  was  all  true, — that  they  should  find  in 
Bethlehem  a  little  child  lying  in  a  manger. 

The  Heavenly  Host—  Heaven  itself  could  no  longer  keep 
in  silence  the  news  the  angel  had  told.  There  was  a  burst 
of  music,— such  a  song  as  earth  never  heard  before.  A  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  were  with  the  angel,  praising 
God;  half  the  words  of  the  song  were  praise  to  God  in 
heaven.  Half  the  song,  rejoicing  for  the  blessing  that  had 
come  to  earth. 

“  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

And  on  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased.” 

We  can  scarcely  understand  the  joy  and  surprise  of  the 
shepherds,  listening  to  the  words  and  music  of  heaven,  aud 
the  glad  praisls  of  angels  who  had  been  forever  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  heaven,  rejoicing  that  he  had  come 
to  earth. 

Let  us  Oo  to  Bethlehem. — The  music  ceased,  the  shepherds 
did  not  wait  and  wonder.  As  soon  as  the  angels  had  gone 
back  to  heaven,  they  said  :  “  Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethle¬ 
hem,  and  see.”  It  was  not  because  they  doubted  the  good 
news;  for  they  knew  who  sent  the  message,  aud  said:  “See 
this  which  the  Lord  has  made  known  unto  us.”  They  did 
not  put  off  going  because  of  business,  or  to  a  more  convenient 
time ;  they  did  not  send  some  one  else  to  see  and  report ;  they 
did  not  say  “  we  will  go  some  time,”  they  were  in  earnest, 
and  believed  the  angel  words.  They  came  with  haste. 
Among  all  the  crowds  in  Bethlehem,  they  found  Joseph  and 
Mary,  not  in  the  inn,  but  just  as  the  angel  said.  They  found 
the  child  in  warm,  soft  wrappings,  not  in  robes  fit  for  a  king, 
nor  in  a  cradle  made  for  a  prince;  for  hia.  baby-sleep  was  in 
a  manger.  Mary  and  Joseph  went  to  Bethlehem  because  of 
the  order  of  the  emperor,  and  the  emperor  did  not  know 
that  he  was  helping  to  prove  the  word  of  God,  and  showing 
that  not  one  promise  shall  ever  fail  (Micah  5  :  2). 

What  names  are  given  to  the  infant  child  in  this  lesson? 


The  angel  called  the  babe  the  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord. 
What  had  Isaiah  the  prophet  called  him  long  before? 

It  would  be  well  for  scholars,  in  their  note-books,  to  make 
a  list  of  the  names  applied  lo  Christ,  with  the  meaning  of 
each,  adding  to  it  from  time  to  lime  as  found  in  our  progres¬ 
sive  studies  of  his  life  and  work. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  PRIMARY  TEACHER. 

BY  JULIA  E.  PECK. 

It  will  be  quite  difficult  for  the  children  to  understand  re¬ 
lations  in  time  and  place  if,  without  explanation,  we  make  a 
sudden  change  from  Old  to  New  Testament  history. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  the  children  an  occasional  drill  on 
the  order  and  connection  of  events  studied  during  the  year. 

This  can  be  done  by  the  aid  of  a  chart,  which  shall  picture 
these  events  in  some  sort  of  order. 

The  teacher,  in  planning  such  a  chart,  may  be  helped  by 
referring  to  a  little  book  by  Mary  E.  Burt,  called  “  Literary 
Landmarks.”  There  are  a  number  of  charts  here  which  we 
can  borrow  and  adapt  to  our  Bible  lessons. 

For  the  lesson  to-day  the  teacher  draws  an  outline  map  of 
Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judea;  and,  while  drawing,  talks  about 
the  little  town  of  Nazareth,  nestled  among  the  green  hills, 
drawing  a  circle  to  indicate  Nazareth,  and  outlining  hills 
behind  it. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  man  named  Joseph  who 
lived  here  in  Nazareth.  Now  all  the  hands  come  up,  be¬ 
cause  you  know  a  story  about  Joseph,  and  are  all  anxious 
to  tell  it. 

You  are  thinking  of  Joseph  and  hia  eleven  brothers  who 
lived  way  over  here  in  Egypt  (showing  the  direction  on 
the  map). 

To  get  the  connection,  remind  the  children  of  the  last  days 
of  Joseph,  and  afterward  let  them  speak  of  the  Israelites 
who  “  moved  far  away  from  that  uukind  king,  and  came  to  a 
pleasant  land.”  This  map  is  a  picture  of  a  part  of  that 
pleasant  place,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  about  another  Joseph 
who  lived  here  many  years  after  this  pleasant  land  was  found. 

This  really  was  a  beautiful  place.  Figs,  oranges,  and  dates 
and  grapes  grew  here,  and  it  was  always  like  summer. 

Joseph  was  a  carpenter,  and  his  wife  was  named  Mary.  I 
begin  to  see  the  hands  come  up  again;  for  you  all  know  a 

story  about  “  Mary  the  mother”  and  “  a  little  babe.” 

As  far  as  possible'  cfevelop  This  story  from  the  children, 
reserving  the  golden  text  until  the  very  last;  but  do  not  state 
who  this  babe  was;  reserve  this  also,  unless  the  children 
already  know.  Even  in  this  case  they  will  be  more  apt  to 
speak  of  the  babe  in  the  stable,  lying  in  a  manger.  Intro¬ 
duce  thoughts  of  the  long  journey  from  Nazareth  to  Bethle¬ 
hem,  tracing  the  course  on  the  map,  and  speaking  of  probable 
incidents  by  the  way,  and  of  the  hospitality  of  the  people, 
who  gave  them,  little  cakes  made  of  corn  to  eat,  also  dates 
and  figs  and  grapes.  Show  a  picture  of  Mary  riding  slowly 
along  on  a  donkey,  and  Joseph  walking  at  her  side. 

You  see  they  had  to  travel  very  slowly,  because  there  were 
no  steam-cars  or  electric-cars  or  express-wagons  there. 

It  was  a  long  dusty  journey,  and  they  were  very  tired  when 
they  reached  Bethlehem. 

Here,  ever  so  many  people  had  come,  like  Joseph,  to  pay 
money  to  the  emperor,  and  there  was  no  house  where  they 
could  sleep.  You  may  tell  the  rest. 

Was  the  stable  like  ours?  It  was  not  built  by  carpenters, 
but  was  cut  in  a  rocky  hillside. 

There  is  a  story  about  some  shepherds  who  stayed  out  all 
night  in  their  pasture.  There  were  no  fences  to  keep  the 
sheep  from  running  away,  and  that  is  why  on  this  very  night 
the  shepherds  had  to  stay  out  all  night  to  guard  their  sheep. 
You  may  tell  what  they  saw  and  heard. 

In  developing  this  story  do  not  show  a  picture  of  this  scene, 
as  the  children  can  form  a  far  higher  conception  of  the  angels 
who  saDg  the  heavenly  chorus  than  any  we  can  present  in 
pictures. 

Were  the  shepherds  frightened ?  Why?  We  will  learn 
a  verse  that  an  angel  spoke  to  these  shepherds. 

Teach  the  golden  text  here.  In  telling  the  story  of  the 
shepherds,  it  would  be  well  to  quote  directly  verses  9,  10, 
and  11. 

Who  was  this  babe  ?  If  I  should  ask  now,  you  might  call 
out  roughly  or  loudly,  aud  that  would  not  be  right.  When 
all  are  quiet,  and  all  the  hands  are  folded,  I  will  ask  some  one 
to  speak  this  great  name  softly,  like  a  prayer. 

Northampton ,  Mass. 

ORIENTAL  LESSON-LIGHTS. 

BY  H.  B.  TRISTRAM,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

“  Laid  him  in  a  Manger  ;  because  there  was  no  Room 
for  them  in  the  Inn.” — This  does  not  necessarily  imply,  as 
it  would  in  Western  lands,  degradation  or  insult.  Inns,  or 
klians,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed,  caravanseries,  are  still 
'  built  in  the  East  in  exactly  the^ame  style,  and  with  the  like 
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arrangements,  as  in  the  moat  ancient  times.  The  inn  is  not, 
as  with  us,  a  place  to  which  the  traveler  resorts  to  find  and 
pay  for  whatever  accommodation  and  food  he  may  require. 
The  khan  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  public  building,  generally 
erected  by  private  munificence.  The  custom  prevails  even 
to  the  far  East.  In  China  there  is  no  work  of  mercy  more 
highly  esteemed,  or  which  is  held  to  give  a  higher  claim  to 
heaven,  than  the  erection  of  such  shelters  for  the  wayfarer. 
The  inn  at  Bethlehem,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  incidental 
reference  in  Jeremiah  41  :  17,  was  founded  by  Chimham,  the 
son  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite  (2  Sam.  19  :  31-40),  in  the  days 
of  David  or  Solomon,  on  the  high  road  going  down  to  Egypt. 
The  ordinary  plan  of  such  buildings  is  a  large  square,  with  a 
gateway,  in  which  is,  usually,  the  porter’s  lodge,  or  house  of  the 
keeper  of  the  khan,  and  the  gate  always  carefully  fastened  at 
night.  There  is  no  other  access  to  the  building,  nor  are  there 
any  windows  looking  outwards.  The  square  courtyard  is 
generally  of  considerable  size,  in  order  to  receive  the  camels, 
which  form  the  chief  part  of  an  Eastern  caravan.  If  the 
building  is  of  only  one  story,  there  may  be  a  few  closed 
chambers  attached  to  the  walls ;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
court  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  open  arcades,  to  afford 
shelter  to  man  and  beast  alike.  If,  as  is  more  generally  the 
case,  the  building  has  two  stories,  the  lower  one  is  simply  a 
series  of  arcades  on  all  the  four  sides.  The  upper  floor  con¬ 
sists  of,  a  series  of  small  rooms,  opening  on  to  a  verandah, 
which  ,  runs  round  the  whole  khan.  It  was  once  my  fate  to 
find  myself  in  such  a  khan,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  Mesopotamian 
town,  where  the  wholeof  the  upper  story  was  occupied  before 
my  arrival  by  the  family  of  a  great  government  official,  and 
I  was  compelled,  of  necessity,  to  occupy  one  of  the  arcades 
below,  side  by  side  with  my  horses  and  asses.  The  keeper  of 
the  place  is  only  expected  to  provide  water  and  straw,  for 
which  he  receives  a  very  small  remuneration.  There  is 
always  a  well,  either  within  the  court  or  close  by.  But  in 
the  hill  country  the  khan  is  sometimes  placed  against  the 
side:  of  a  hill,  especially  where  there  are  caves,  natural  or 
artificial,  or,  more  frequently,  natural  caves  are  enlarged. 
The  inn  of  the  good  Samaritan,  on  the  road  to  Jericho,  was 
probably  of  this  kind,  for  just  opposite  the  modern  khan  is 
the  ancient  well,  which  is  still  used,  only  a  few  yayls  from  a 
bold,  perpendicular  cliff,  in  which  there  is  a  large  cave,  still 
used  as  a  slieepfold.  Now  the  inn  at  Bethlehem  we  know  to 
have  been  on  the  high  road  to  Egypt,  which  passes  close  in 
front  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  which  clings  to  the  side 
of  the  hill,  and  claims  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  khan. 
Bencutli  the  church  are  several  caves,  among  them  the 
famous  grotto  in  which  St.  Jerome  lived  for  so  many  years, 
and  where  he  translated  that  precious  legacy  to  Christendom, 
the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  though,  in  the  last  six  years, 
French  mistaken  piety  has  destroyed  the  charm  of  the  his¬ 
toric  site,  and  excavated  the  grotto  to  more  than  double  its 
original  size,  in  order  to  consecrate  it  as  a  chapel.  There  is 
no  improbability,  supposing  the  khan  to  have  been  on  this 
pite,  in  the  caves  at  its  rear  having  been  utilized  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  cattle,  as  in  the  khan  I  have  just  described. 
There  certainly  would  not  be  more  than  one  inn  at  Beth¬ 
lehem;,  its  position  was  most  probably  unchanged,  and  the 
tradition  may  well  have  remained  till  Jerome’s  day. 

The  College,  Durham,  England. 


BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  EWING. 

“  Every  One  to  his  Own  City.” — I  have  often  observed 
with  interest  how  men,  born  in  particular  towns  and  villages, 
even  after  they  have  long  settled  in  far  distant  places  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  taxed,  rated  for  soldier-money,  road-money,  etc., 
as  members  of  the  community  in  the  town  or  district  to 
which  they  originally  belonged.  This  is  frequently  the  case 
if  there  is  any  special  reason  for  pride  in  their  birthplace, 
and  more  particularly  if  any  advantage  accrues  to  those 
retaining  the  connection.  Christian  natives  of  Nazareth,  for 
example,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  are  loath  to  be  enrolled  in 
any  other  place.  Natives  of  any  village  in  the  Lebanon  will 
seldom  be  found  enrolled  in  any  other  district;  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  have  a  good, 
conceit  of  themselves,  and  do  not  care  to  be  identified  with 
those  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  patronize ;  but  also  and 
chiefly  because,  in  Mt.  Lebanon,  since  the  rearrangement  of 
affairs  after  the  massacre,  there  is  a  greater  show  of  justice, 
and  burdens  are  much  easier  to  be  borne. 

“  In  a  Manger,”  etc. — A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  standing  again  on  the  spot  which  tradition  has  long 
associated  with  this  august  event.  Visited  by  thousands 
every  year,  described  hundreds  of  times,  no  matter  how  often 
seen,  my  feeling  is  that  here  one  is  always  more  impressed 
than  at  any  other  of  the  so-called  holy  places  in  Palestine. 
But  bow  one  does  wish  that  all  the  tinsel  and  gilding,  the 
marble  slabs  and  silver  stars,  the  candles  and  swinging  lamps, 
not  to  speak  of  the  paintings,  which  seem  so  strangely  out  of 
place,  could  be  made  to  vanish,  that  the  cavern  might  return 
to  something  like  original  conditions!  In  the  floor  of  the 
cavern  is  a  large  marble  slab  with  a  silver  star  in  the  center, 
round  which  is  engraved  in  the  Latin  tongue,  “  Here  the 
Word  was  made  flesh.”  A  little  distance  inward  is  shown 


the  spot  where  it  is  said  he  was  laid  in  the  manger.  Over 
each  you  have,  of  course,  the  inevitable  altar.  Crowds  of 
pilgrims  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  come  through,  falling  on 
their  faces,  creeping  on  hands  and  knees,  and  kissing  the 
stones  in  their  devotions.  The  candles  and  lamps  shed  al¬ 
most  as  much  smoke  as  light,  and  through  the  dimness  you 
catch  the  glitter  of  eye  and  musket  of  the  Turkish  soldier, 
who  stands  by  to  prevent  the  members  of  different  sects  from 
doing  each  other  an  injury;  for,  alas!  these  Christians  love 
not  one  another.  There  is  grim  irony  in  the  situation;  the 
follower  of  the  false  prophet  guarding  the  very  cradle  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  from  desecration  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
profess  to  worship  and  follow  him.  One  view  of  this  would 
do  more  than  volumes,  I  believe,  to  show  why  Christianity 
has  made  so  little  impression  in  the  ranks  of  Islam.  The 
soldier  has  a  few  candles  at  hand  which  he  offers  in  the 
hope  that  you  may  wish  to  go  farther  in,  and  may  give 
him  a  few  paras  for  the  light.  Meanwhile  he  watches  the 
worshipers  with  a  smile  in  which  are  mingled  half  amuse¬ 
ment  and  half  lofty  Moslem  contempt. 

“  And  there  were  Shepherds,”  etc. — The  shepherds 
of  Palestine  are,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  simple-hearted 
people.  By  their  long  days  and,  during  many  months,  nights 
as  well,  spent  in  the  solitudes  in  company  with  their  gentle 
charges,  they  are  in  great  measure  protected  from  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  incident  to  town  and  village  life.  Hardy  they  are, 
and  brave,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  hazard  themselves  for 
their  flocks.  I  have  seen  them,  at  evening, gather  the  sheep 
together  into  a  wide  circular  enclosure  formed  of  dry  thorns. 
The  dogs  were  placed  outside  to  give  the  alarm  against  night 
prowlers  of  all  kinds,  the  shepherds  lying  down  in  the  center 
to  lightest  slumber.  Thus  it  might  have  been  with  the 
shepherds  here,  the  red  glare  of  fire  and  lamp  in  Bethlehem 
shining  through  the  dim  starlight  on  the  hillside  behind 
them.  The  spot  has,  of  course,  been  pointed  out  by  tradi¬ 
tion,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  and  a  tower  built.  The 
wall  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  tower  is  crumbling. 

Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  England. 


BLACKBOARD  HINTS. 


THE  SAVIOUR  CAME 


AS  A 
TO  A 
IN  A 


BABE. 

FAMILY. 

BIRTHPLACE. 


He  humbled  himself. 


THE  ANGELS’  MESSAGE. 


CHRIST  THE  LORD  IS  BORN. 
HE  IS  HERE,  IN  THIS  CITY. 

IN  A  MANGER,  NOW,  HE  LIES. 
THIS  GOOD  NEWS  IS  FOR  YOU . 


LET  US  GO  AND  SEE. 


HINTS  FOR  LESSON-HYMNS. 

“  My  song  shall  be  of  Jesus.” 

“  Repeat  the  story  o’er  and  o’er.” 

“  Room  for  thee.” 

“  Joy  to  the  world!  the  Lord  is  come.” 

“  Hark !  what  mean  those  holy  voices.” 

“  Hark !  hark,  my  soul.” 

“  It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear.” 

“  While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night.” 

QUESTION  HINTS. 

BY  AMOS  R.  WELLS. 

FOR  THE  TEACHER. 


with  David  ?  (1  Sam.  16  :  4,  18,  19 ;  2  Snm.  23  :  15.)  With 
what  famous  Bible  story  is  the  town  also  connected?  (Ruth  1 : . 

,19  ;  2:4.)  What  seemingly  contrary  prophecies  concerning 
Christ  were  fulfilled  by  bis  birth  in  Bethlehem?  (Mic.  5:2; 
Matt.  2  :  23.)  How  is  the  name  “Bethlehem”  appropriate, 
to  this  great  event? 

4.  In  a  Manger  (v.  7). — What  sort  of  places  were  Eastern 
inns?  Eastern  stables ?  How  can  men  crowd  Jesus  out  of 
their  inns, — their  practical,  business  lives, — and  what  is  the, 
result?  Why  was  it  necessary,  for  the  purposes  God  had  in 
mind,  that  Jesus  should  come  into  the  world  as  a  babe?  ns 
poor  ?  What  improvement  has  Christianity  wrought  in  the 
condition  of  the  children?  the  poor? 

5.  In  the  Field  (vs.  8,  9). — Why  did  the  shepherds  need 
to  watch  their  sheep  by  night?  Why  is  there  no  inconsis¬ 
tency  between  this  account  and  the  tradition  that  Jesus  waa 
born  in  December?  In  what  ways  has  Christianity  been 
blessing  the  world’s  workers,  since  this  angels’  visit  to  the 
shepherds?  Why  are  we  afraid,  as  the  shepherds  were, 
when  we  are  brought  near  the  spiritual  world  in  thought  or 
reality?  How  can  we  overcome  this  fear ?  (v.  10.) 

6.  The  Good  Tiding3  (vs.  10-12). — What  are  some  other 
joyful  tidings  that  have  flashed  over  the  world?  Why  is  this 
news  of  Christ’s  birth  more  joyous  than  all  the  rest  together? 
This  news — in  what  sense  is  it  for  all  people?  Whose  fault 
is  it  that  it  does  not  reach  them  all  ? 

7.  The  Angels’  Song  (vs.  13-16). — 'What  does  the  angels’- 
song  put  foremost?  Why?  How  may  we  give  God’s  glory 
this  first  place  in  our  lives?  What  does  “in  the  highest” 
signify  ?  What  different  kinds  of  peace  did  Christ  bring  to' 
the  earth?  In  what  way  did  the  life  of  Jesus  show  tli6 
Father’s  “good  will  toward  men,”  even  toward  the  worst  sin¬ 
ners?  What  is  to  be  imitated  in  the  conduct  of  the  shep¬ 
herds  after  receiving  these  heavenly  commands?  When  we 
too  hear  the  good  news  that  God  came  to  earth  for  us, 
what  should  we  do? 

FOR  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

1.  Where  was  Jesus  born?  2.  What  were  Joseph  qnd 
Mary  doing  there  ?  3.  In  what  lowly  spot  was  Jesus  born  ? 
4.  Who  was  this  Babe  of  Bethlehem  ?  5.  Why  did  God  come 
to  this  world?  6.  Who  heard  the  good  news  first?  7.  Who 
told  them?  8.  What  was  the  angels’  soug  ?  9.  What  did 
the  song  promise  to  men  ?  10.  What  did  the  song  give  to 
God? 

Boston,  Mass.  _ 


QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  IN  WRITING.1 

1.  What  emperor  ruled  the  world  at  the  time  of  Jesus' 
birth  ?  2.  Why  were  Joseph  and  Mary  required  to  journey 
to  Bethlehem  ?  3.  What  night  visions  appeared  to  the  shep^ 
herds  of  Bethlehem  ?  4.  What  facts  did  they  learn  from 
these  visions?  .  5.  To  what  practical  use  did  they  put  thi9 
information  ? 


LESSON  SUMMARY. 

Explorers  are  still  intent  on  locating  the  world’s  geographi¬ 
cal  apex  by  reaching  the  North  Pole  as  the  extremity  of  the 
earth’s  surface  sweep.  This  lesson  deals  with  a  more  im¬ 
portant  matter,  and  shows  us  the  world's  center  historically 
and  spiritually.  A  center  is  a  very  6mall  point,  just  as  small 
for  a  circle  of  infinite  sweep  as  for  a  circle  of  a  hand-breadth 
in  diameter,  or  of  a  moment’s  space  of  time  ;  but  it  is  all-im¬ 
portant  as  a  center,  from  which  go  out  radii  to  the  near  cir¬ 
cumference  or  to  the  far. 

That  little  babe  in  a  manger  of  Bethlehem  was  a  center  of 
interest  in  a  virgin  mother’s  heart ;  it  was  also  a  center  of 
interest  in  the  host  of  heaven ;  it  was  a  center  of  interest  in 
the  earthly  life  of  that  family  from  Nazareth;  it  was  also  a 
center  of  interest  in  the  world's  story,  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  Parents,  relatives,  shepherds,  wise  men,  kings,  em¬ 
perors,  religious  rulers,  the  great  of  the  earth,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  people  everywhere,  came  to  have  more  and  more  interest 
in  that  little  physical  center,  and  to  feel  more  and  more  the 
ever-widening  circle  of  influence  from  that  moral  and  spiri¬ 
tual  center ;  and  still  the  circle  grows,  while  the  center  re- 


1.  Heraldings. — What  is  the  plan  of  this  new  year  of 
Sunday-school  lessons  ?  How  can  we  study  them  so  as  to  get 
the  clearest  and  most  systematic  knowledge  of  the  life  of  our 
Saviour  ?  How  can  we  study  them  so  as  to  get  nearest  to 
Christ  in  our  lives?  Who  was  Jesus?  (John  1  :  1-18.)  Why 
did  he  come  to  earth  ?  (Malt.  1:21;  Luke  1 :  78,  79.)  For 
what  reasons  was  this  just  the  best  time  in  the  world’s  history 
for  his  coming?  What  heavenly  announcement  of  his  birth 
was  made  to  Joseph?  (Matt.  1  :  18-25.)  To  Mary?  (Luke  1  : 
26-38.) 

2.  The  Taxing  (vs.  1-3). — In  what  year  was  Christ  born? 
How  was  the  mistake  in  our  calendar  introduced?  Who 
was  emperor  of  Rome  then?  How  wide  was  his  sway? 
What  advantage  did  this  give  the  early  preachers  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  ?  What  is  meant  by  “  bis  own  city,”  to  which  each  went 
to  be  enrolled? 

3.  Bethlehem  (vs.  4-6). — How  was  Bethlehem  connected 


mains  the  same. 

Our  personal  salvation  hinges  on  our  personal  interest  in 
that  event.  The  world’s  highest  possibilities  in  every  realm 
hinge  on  the  world’s  interest  in  the  same  event. 

How  the  simplest  acts  qf  men  gain  their  chief  importance 
through  their  connection  with  God’s  controlling  purposes  of 
providence  !  Caesar  Augustus,  emperor  of  Rome,  ruler  of  the 
World  iu  the  eyes  of  the  world,  comes  into  loftier  prominence 
than  in  any  other  royal  act  of  his  by  his  incidental  and 
providential  connection  with  the  center  of  all  history,  in  his 
issuing  a  decree  of  enrolment  that  brought  for  the  time  being 
Mary  and  Joseph  to  their  ancestral  city  of  Bethlehem,  while 

1  Note.— These  questions  are  given  also  In  The  Scholar’s  Magazine. 
They  occupy  a  full  page  opposite  the  lesson  to  which  they  reler,  and 
blank  space  Is  allowed  on  that  page  for  the  written  answers.  Send 
for  free  specimen  copy  to  John  D.  Wattles  &  Co.,  1031  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Jesus  was  born  into  the  world  in  a  manger,  as  the  world’s 
Saviour. 

Lord,  help  us  to  realize  that  in  thee  is  the  center  of  all 
things  1  Help  us  so  to  live  in  thee  as  to  be  always  at  the 
center  of  influence  and  of  power ! 


ADDED  POINTS. 

Nothing  “  comes  to  pass  ”  without  God’s  knowledge.  “  Man 
proposes,  but  God  disposes.” 

The  Messiah  was  to  be  brought  out  of  Bethlehem  ;  but  who 
foresaw  how  this  was  to  come  about?  Let  us  not  stagger  at  a 
promise  of  God  because  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  made 
good. 

With  every  new  birth  there  are  new  possibilities ;  but  only 
as  there  is  a  spiritual  connection  with  the  Babe  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  is  there  the  highest  possibility  to  any  new-born  babe. 

What  if  men  have  no  place  for  us  or  for  ours  1  If  we  are 
God’s  (and  he  wants  us  to  be  so),  we  can  do  without  the  help 
of  man,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  of  harm  from  man. 

When  God  has  a  message  of  love  to  men,  he  sends  it  to 
them  at  their  post  of  duty.  They  are  more  likely  to  be 
visited  by  angels  when  they  are  where  they  ought  to  be,  by 
day  or  by  night,  than  if  they  were  in  what  might  seem  a 
pleasanter  or  a  more  hopeful  place. 

Angels  rejoice  together  in  God’s  plans  of  love.  If  we  re¬ 
joice  in  the  same  good  things,  we  are  sharers  with  angels  in 
our  rejoicing. 

If  we  will  follow  up  the  lines  of  God's  pointing  out,  we 
shall  find  that  things  are  as  good  as  God  said  they  were. 
Why  should  we  miss  these  clews? 


BOOKS  AND  WRITERS. 


RECENT  FICTION* 

The  seething  modern  tendencies  and  interests  are  well 
exemplified  in  latter-day  fiction.  Never  before,  perhaps, 
was  technique  so  zealously  sought,  were  themes  so  daringly 
handled,  were  the  manifold  phases  of  life  so  faithfully 
studied;  and  most  marked  of  all  is  the  eager  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  unre3t,  making  so  much  of  our  novel-writing 
strenuous  and  unhealthy.  Viewing  the  recent  output, 
certain  main  streams  may  be  indicated.  Prominent  just 
now  is  purpose-fiction  :  novels  weighted  with  a  message, 
having  a  thesis  to  uphold  or  an  evil  to  denounce. 
Madame  Grand’s  The  Heavenly  Twins  is  a  familiar  ex¬ 
ample  of  this.  In  her  later  volume  of  short  stories, — 
Our  Manifold  Nature, — this  gifted  writer,  too  much  a 
special  pleader  to  be  quite  an  artist,  furnishes  some  read¬ 
able  tales  with  the  didactic  note  less  strong,  yet  never 
wholly  silent,  and  coming  out  plainly  in  the  leading 
sketch,— “A  Yellow  Leaf.”  Madame  Grand  puts  much  of 
thought  and  feeling  into  her  work,  nor  are  brilliance  and 
humor  lacking ;  the  twins  in  her  earlier  hook,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  being  often  amusing,  if  exaggerated. 

Mrs.  Caffyn's  A  Yellow  Aster  also  belongs  to  this  pur¬ 
pose-novel  group.  The  story,  which  was  a  London  sen¬ 
sation,  depicts  the  result  of  a  lack  of  maternal  affection 
upon  a  girl  who,  on  reaching  maturity,  marries  without 
love,  experimentally,  and  experiences  the  horror  of  a 
refined  nature  in  such  a  situation.  Through  the  birth 
of  a  baby,  love  for  the  husband  is  finally  born,  but  not 
until  months  of  agony  are  lived  through  and  powerfully 
described.  The  story  is  a  strong  one,  bu't  the  freedom 
with  which  the  theme  is  handled  raises  a  doubt  as  to 
its  wholesomeness ;  and,  moreover,  it  may  be  questioned 
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if  the  neglect  of  Gwen,  in  her  young  days,  would  have 
produced  such  strange  results  as  here  follow. 

Mrs.  Ward’s  earlier  work  belonged  distinctly  to  pur¬ 
pose-fiction,  but  her  latest  novel,  Marcella,  cannot  be 
so  classed  with  justice.  In  Robert  Elsmere,  and  again 
in  David  Grieve,  personal  religion  was  the  subject-matter, 
and  the  author’s  position  that  of  the  advocate.  In 
Marcella,  modern  socialism  is  as  clearly  the  theme,  but 
it  is  treated  after  the  manner  of  the  artist;  for  Mrs.  Ward 
writes  not  so  much  to  set  forth  her  views  as  out  of  the 
creative  impulse,  her  subject  being  chosen  because  one 
naturally  interesting  her,  and  typical  of  the  times.  The 
book  is  thus  artistically  an  advance  on  her  other  fic¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  large,  earnest,  moving  work,  and,  though 
tragic  in  its  conception,  the  fine  romanticism  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  the  pleasing  close  of  the  novel,  will 
mollify  those  who  wish  to  be  left  by  fiction  in  a  good- 
humored  mood.  No  current  fiction  is  more  finely  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  day  than  this, — none,  on  the  whole,  is  so 
able  and  ethically  ardent. 

A  class  of  fiction  that  mirrors  lighter  and,  in  the  main, 
unpleasantly  cynical  social  tendencies,  is  that  of  which 
E.  F.  Benson’s  Dodo  is  a  fair  example.  This  novel  re¬ 
ceived  unusual  attention  on  its  appearance  in  London, 
because  it  was  said  to  portray  in  its  title  character  a 
prominent  English  society  lady, — which  the  author  has 
since  explicitly  denied.  In  The  Rubicon,  his  later  novel, 
Mr.  Benson,  who  is  the  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  draws  in  Lady  Hayes  another  Dodo, — worldly, 
cynical,  brilliant,  and  wicked.  Such  society  as  Mr.  Benson 
portrays  may  exist,  but  it  is  England’s  only  hope  that  it 
is  confined  to  that  small  minority  which  has  too  much 
money  and  too  little  brains  to  be  profitable  members  of 
the  body  politic.  Only  those  who  affect  unpleasant  analy¬ 
sis  of  vicious'social  phenomena  will  enjoy  such  fiction. 

Beatrice  Harraden’s  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night  has 
the  distinctive  modern  touch,  and  is  not  without  its  keen 
showing  up  of  foibles  and  follies,  but  it  is  a  far  sweeter 
and  in  some  ways  wholesomer  book  than  those  just  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Depicting  the  life  at  a  German  cure,  where  a 
group  of  invalids  are  studied  with  much  insight,  humor, 
and  pathos,  it  presents  in  The  Disagreeable  Man  a  selfish 
cynic,  who,  in  the  companionship  of  a  young  girl,  a  fel¬ 
low-invalid,  develops  a  love  which  enriches  and  rectifies 
his  character.  The  book  displays  an  almost  epigram¬ 
matic  vigor.  It  is  suggestive  and  thought-provoking.  But 
the  serious  blotch  upon  it  is  that  which  iu  effect  amounts 
to  agnosticism.  The  author  has  thrown  away  the  best 
part  of  a  splendid  opportunity.  Artistically,  it  flattens 
out  to  a  trite  and  commonplace  ending.  In  Varying 
Moods  embodies  half  a  dozen  or  more  examples  of  Miss 
Harradeu’8  gift  at  the  short  story  ;  tales  pathetic,  tragic, 
and  whimsical,  but  always  suggestive,  having  romance, 
tenderness,  and  poetry,  and  in  the  first  and  longest  sketch, 
‘‘At  the  Green  Dragon,”  proving  the  writer’s  realistic 
strength,  conjoined  with  a  welcome  romanticism. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  broadly  viewed  in  his 
work,  Thomas  Hardy,  as  an  artist, — one  of  the  chiefs  of 
his  time, — is  a  pessimist,  a  story-maker  who  dispirits 
and  saddens,  if  indeed  he  does  not  in  a  measure  pollute. 
The  very  title  of  his  new  collection  of  short  tales— 
Life’s  Little  Ironies— goes  to  illustrate  it.  The  sar¬ 
donic  tricks  of  Fate  are  here  painted,  and,  as  the  themes 
more  often  than  not  turn  on  guilty  love,  and  are  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  directness  of  method,  the  volume  is 
not  one  for  the  Young  Person.  One  must  testify  to  the 
knowledge  of  life  and  the  fine  art  in  this  work,  even  if 
deploring  the  dreary  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
scenes  presented  ;  and  it  is  a  relief  that  in  the  “  Wessex 
Sketches,”  concluding  the  collection,  genial  humor  pre¬ 
dominates  over  stern  drama,  and  the  exquisite  truthful¬ 
ness  of  these  local  types,  so  long  studied  and  loved  by 
Mr.  Hardy,  will  be  felt  by  every  reader. 

But  as  against  all  this  morbid  analysis,  this  cynical 
mood  of  the  modern  novelist,  there  has  of  late  devel¬ 
oped  a  robust  school  of  writers  of  romantic  fiction, 
followers  of  Scott  and  Hugo,  who  return  to  incident,  ob¬ 
jective  plot,  and  heroic  and  picturesque  personages. 
That  their  books  are  eagerly  welcomed,  testifies  to  the 
ineradicable  love  for  stories  of  adventure  and  romance. 
Kipling,  in  spite  of  his  at  times  brutal  realism,  stands 
for  this  class  of  novel-makers.  So  does  Conan  Doyle; 
and  in  his  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  wherein  further 
proof  is  given  of  the  astuteness  of  this  famous  character 
of  fiction,  and  the  detective’s  profession  raised  to  a  scien¬ 
tific  dignity,  Dr.  Doyle  furnishes  some  fascinating  mys¬ 
tery-tales,  possessing  distinct  literary  merit,  and  with 
nothing  vicious  about  their  excitement.  Holmes,  alas  I 
is  killed  iu  the  final  sketch,  and  so  we  are  to  hear  no 
more  from  this  gentlemanly  student  of  crime. 

Stanley  J.  Weyman  is  a  younger  member  of  the  craft 


who  pens  historical  stories  of  a  breezy  adventuresome¬ 
ness.  His  Under  the  Red  Robe,  like  the  earlier  A  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  France,  is  a  narrative  of  Louis  XIV.  days. 

The  tale  traces  the  betterment  of  a  stormy,  reckless  nature 
through  love,  and  is,  moreover,  crowded  with  exciting 
events  and  graphic  scenes, — a  capital  novel  with  much 
charm  of  style. 

In  our  own  country  it  is  a  good  sign  that  the  ro¬ 
mantic,  often  allied  with  an  artistic  realism  in  the  de- 
pictment  of  local  types,  takes  precedence  of  the  less 
healthful  divisions  mentioned.  Richard  Harding  Davis’s 
The  Exiles  contains  his  latest  work  in  the  short  story, 
and,  as  before,  plenty  of  incident  and  a  natural  humor, 
together  with  a  decided  gift  for  hitting  off  modern  types, 
characterize  it.  The  title-story  and  “  The  Writing  on  the 
Wall,”  give  dramatic  scenes  in  Tangier  and  Cairo,  while 
in  the  remaining  five,  England,  Western  America,  and 
New  York  City  furnish  the  background,  and  both  Hefty 
Burke  and  Van  Bibber  are  seen  again.  Mr.  Davis  never 
did  a  stronger  thing  in  the  way  of  social  study  than 
“  His  Bad  Angel.” 

Bret  Harte  has  always  been  consistently  a  romanticist, 
and  his  A  Prot6g6e  of  Jack  Hamlin,  a  volume  of  his 
short  stories,  is  no  exception.  Hamlin,  a  gentleman- 
gambler  with  a  soft  heart,  is  a  real  creation,  and,  while 
he  and  some  other  of  this  veteran  fictionist’s  characters 
may  be  untrue  to  life  as  we  know  it,  it  is  easy  to 
enjoy  them  and  their  doings  in  those  unconventional 
Western  scenes  which  this  writer  was  a  pioneer  in  painting. 

In  Horace  Chase,  the  last  novel  the  public  will  get 
from  the  lamented  Miss  Woolson,  the  truthful  realism  of 
the  day  is  happily  blended  with  romanticism.  The  scenes 
at  Asheville  in  earlier  days  of  watering-place  life  are 
excellent  in  local  color;  and  the  Franklins,  mother  and 
daughters,  with  their  friends  and  outlying  relatives,  are 
good  studies,  and  a  suitable  foil  for  Horace  Chase,  who, 
as  a  creation,  deserves  to  rank  with  Silas  Lapham. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  writer  of  short  stories 
fails  in  the  longer  novel.  This  is  by  no  means  always 
so,  but  in  Mary  Wilkins’s  Pembroke  we  get  an  example 
of  tho  truth  of  the  principle.  Pembroke  is  the  short  tale 
writ  large,  rather  than  a  true  novel ;  still,  Miss  Wilkins 
is  to  be  thanked  for  many  veracious  scenes  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  New  England  life  herein  displayed. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  increases  our  debt  to  him  by  hia  1 

Pastime  Stories,  delightful  illustrations  of  the  romance, 
racy  wit,  and  naive  poetry  resident  in  darkey  life  viewed 
in  its  environment  in  the  sunny  South,  of  which  he  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  literary  sons. 

Turning  again  to  city  life,  one  finds  Crawford’s  Katha¬ 
rine  Lauderdale,  like  Marcella,  in  two-volume  gene¬ 
rosity  of  bulk,  but  unlike  Mrs.  Ward  in  that  it  presents 
more  matter-of-fact  events  and  people.  Mr.  Crawford  is 
a  trained  artist,  and  knows  how  to  tell  a  story,  and  his 
cunning  does  not  forsake  him  here.  There  are  well- 
drawn  characters  in  the  book  besides  the  chief  ones, 
and  an  intimate  picture  of  New  York  social  life  is  given. 

Yet  the  atmosphere  is,  on  the  whole,  mundane,  and  there 
is  little  ennobling  or  enlarging  in  the  section  of  hu- 
mauity  that  is  shown. 


Our  English  Cousins.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  (12mo, 
illustrated,  pp.x,  228.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  $1.25.) 

Mr.  Davis  is  equally  happy  as  a  story-teller  and  as  a 
narrator  of  travels  in  the  lighter  vein.  This  book  about 
Eugland  has  nothiug  in  it  of  profound  or  meditative 
character.  He  is  attracted  neither  by  the  charms  of  the 
past  nor  by  the  problems  of  the  present.  But  he  gives 
us  a  lively  aud  sharply  observant  American’s  view  of 
English  society  in  its  two  extremes, — the  West  End 
fashionables  and  the  costermongers  of  the  east.  The 
race  days,  Oxford  at  Commencement  time,  London  in  the 
season,  and  a  general  election,  are  described  iu  a  fashion 
highly  amusing,  and  not  uninstructive.  Mr.  Davis  is  at 
his  best  in  describing  British  “chafl',”  as  in  the  scene  in 
the  Sheldonian  Theater,  where  the  undergraduates  quiz 
the  vice-chancellor  and  other  dignitaries  iu  immemorial 
fashion.  “  Their  manner  was  serious,  aud  rather  that  of 
a  public  censor  who  was  more  bored  than  otherwise  by 
his  duties,  but  who  was  determined  that  the  proceedings 
should  go  off  with  dignity.”  “They  did  not  laugh  at 
their  own  impertinences,  or  in  any  way  act  as  if  they 
thought  they  were  doing  anything  amusing  or  peculiar. 
It  was  the  earnestness  of  their  manner  and  their  mock 
anxiety  that  all  should  go  right  which  made  it  funny. 
And  the  most  absurd  thing  about  it  was  the  obvious  awe 
aud  terror  iu  which  the  authorities  stood  of  them.” 


The  Spiritual  Life  :  Studies  of  Devotion  and  Worship.  (12mo, 
pp.  198.  Boston  :  George  H.  Ellis.  $1.) 

In  its  inception,  no  American  denomination  was  far¬ 
ther  from  sympathy  with  mysticism  than  were  the 
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Unitarians.  Starting  with  “common- 
sense  ”  as  the  final  criterion  of  religious 
truth  and  falsehood,  they  did  not  quite 
sympathize  with  the  mystical  element 
in.  their  own  Channing.  Theodore  Par¬ 
ker  did  no  more  than  carry  this  first 
Unitarianism  to  its  legitimate  conse¬ 
quences.  A  new  direction,  however,  was 
given  to  their  thought,  by  Channing, 
Mrs.  Follen,  Jones  Very,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  and  theTranscendentalists.  They 
discoverered  how  much  there  was  in  the 
devotional  literature  of  other  lands  and 
earlier  times  which  could  be  appreciated 
by1  those  who  dissented  from  the  historical 
orthodoxy,  and  to  this  they  turned  with  a 
lively  appreciation.  The  present  book  is 
an  outcome  of  this  newer  tendency.  It 
consists  of  six  papers,  which  portray  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  early  Church,  of  the 
German  and  Spanish  mystics,  and  of 
the  modern  Church,  specifically  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  Of  course,  no  ex¬ 
haustive  treatment  of  these  subjects  is 
possible,  and  most  readers  will  find  what 
is  said  to  be  rather  one-sided.  Thus,  in 
the  last  chapter,  more  space  and  attention 
are  given  to  the  Unitarian  poets  than  their 
number  or  merits  call  for.  But  the  book 
is  a  healthy  sign. 


New  Testament  Hours.  By  Cunningham  Geikie, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  :  The  Gospels.  With 
maps  and  illustrations.  (12mo,  pp.  viii, 
491.  New  York  :  James  Pott  &  Co.  $1.50.) 

Dr.  Geikie’s  extremely  popular  Hours 
with  the  Bible  has  many  merits  and  one 
great  fault;  namely.it  stops  with  Malachi. 
In  the  words  with  which  a  very  small  boy 
complimented  a  preacher,  the  reader  “  is 
mad  when  he  is  done.”  But  now  the 
good  doctor  girds  up  his  loin3  for  the 
task  of  carrying  his  studies  on,  from 
Matthew  to  Revelation,  and  makes  his 
beginning  with  this  volume  on  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  re  comes  opportunely  when  the  In¬ 
ternational  lessons  enter  upon  a  course  of 
gospel  study  which  will  last  a  twelvemonth. 
In  that  study,  readers  of  The  Sunday 
School  Times  will  have  the  benefit  of 
Dr.  Geikie’s  assistance  throughout,  if  it 
please  God  to  spare  his  valuable  life. 
But  such  is  the  doctor’s  versatility  that 
they  will  not  find  this  book  to  anticipate 
his  fresher  studies  week  by  week. 


LITERARY  NOTES  AND  NEWS." 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  written  a 
new  novel,  entitled  The  Golden  House, 
to  be  published  as  a  serial  in  Harper's 
Magazine  during  the  last  half  of  this  year. 
It  is  to  be  illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley. 


Christian  Endeavor  Plans  and  Princi¬ 
ples,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Boraberger,  is  a 
paper-covered  book  published  by  the  Press 
Reformed  Publishing  Company  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  It  contains  information  and  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  that  are  of  real  value.  The 
table  of  contents  which  is  printed  with 
the  book  makes  it  especially  useful  for 
reference.  It  is  sold  for  fifteen  cents  per 
copy,  or  twelve  dollars  per  hundred. 


The  publication  house  of  F.  Tempsky 
of  Vienna  is  issuing  a  splendid  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  original  cartoons  of  the  apostles’ 
heads  belonging  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
great  picture  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The 
drawings  are  in  the  possession- of  a  Ger¬ 
man  princess,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Sax¬ 
ony- Weimar.  These  are  being  repro¬ 
duced  on  eight  sheets,  each  forty  by  fifty 
centimetres,  and  are  accompanied  by  an 
explanatory  text  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  C. 
Ruland. 


The  marking  of  Bible  passages  is  a 
common  practice  with  many,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  helps  to  systematizing  such  marking 
have  been  published.  The  Rev.  J.  Berg 
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Eaenwein’s  booklet.  Hint,  on  Bible  Mark- 
ing,  is  one  of  these.  Mr.  Esenwein  shows 
why,  what,  and  how,  to  mark  in  one’s 
Bible,  and  gives  useful  information  in 
convenient  form  for  reference.  His  list  of 
symbols  and  colors  to  be  used  in  marking 
is  very  complete.  The  price  of  the  book¬ 
let,  published  by  The  Evangelical  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
;  twenty-five  cents. 


A  new  edition  of  Smith's  Bible  Diction¬ 
ary  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  During 
the  third  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  first  volume  appeared,  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  doctrinal, 
literary,  and  historical  appreciation  of  the 
Bible.  At  the  same  time,  antagonisms 
have  been  developed  between  contrasted 
schools  of  criticism,  which  would  make  it 
easier  to  supply  a  work  to  suit  each  ten¬ 
dency,  as  Riehm’s  and  Schenkel’s  do  in 
Germany,  than  to  supply  one  which  will 
suit  both.  As  a  result  of  this  difficulty, 
it  is  said,  the  attempt  made  by  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Fuller  to  effect  a  revision  had  been 
suspended.  At  last  a  new,  revised,  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Volume  I.  [A  to  J ) 
has  been  issued  in  two  volumfes,  with  the 
announcement  that  the  editor  means  to 
stop  with  this.  The  publishers  give  as  a 
reason,  that  the  second  and  third  volumes, 
“  having  been  composed  on  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  and  comprehensive  scale  than  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  dictionary,  ...  do 
not  call  for  similar  revision.”  This  is  true 
as  far  as  it  goes;  but  the  last  volume  ap¬ 
peared  in  1863,  and  the  articles  on  Psalms, 
Pentateuch,  Prophets,  and  many  others, 
are  now  antiquated  from  almost  any  point 
of  view.  In  the  revision  of  Volume  I.  both 
tendencies  are  represented.  On  the  one 
side  we  have  Lightfoot,  Salmon,  Ivirk- 
pa trick,  Say ce,  Westcott,  Wright,  and  Tris¬ 
tram  ;  on  the  other.  Driver,  Ryle,  Sanday, 
and  Schiller-Szinessy.  Deuteronomy  falls 
to  Professor  Driver,  and  Professor  Sanday 
supplements  the  late  Archbishop  Thom¬ 
son’s  article  on  the  Gospels. 


BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT. 

A  correct  statement  of  the  circulation  of  The 
Sunday  School  Times  is  given  each  week.  The 
regular  edition  this  week  for  subscribers  is  more 
than  146,500  copies.  Advertisers  are  free  to 
examine  the  subscription  list  at  any  time.  The 
advertising  rate  is  $1.25  per  line,  with  discounts 
of  from  5  per  cent  on  two  insertions,  to  40  per 
cent  on  an  advertisement  running  a  year.  An 
advertiser  agreeing  to  take  a  certain  uniform 
amount  of  space  (not  less  than  three  inches)  in 
each  issue  for  a  year,  may  have  such,  a  position 
in  the  paper,  regularly,  as  he  may  choose,  so  far 
as  it  will  not  conflict  with  earlier  contracts  with 
other  advertisers,  nor  with  the  Publishers’  idea 
of  the  general  make-up  of  the  advertising  pages. 
All  advertising,  however,  conditioned  on  an 
appearance  upon  the  last  page,  will  be  charged 
an  advance  of  20  per  cent  upon  the  regular  rates. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES. 


the  cows  producing  the  milk  received  a - 

sarles  Is  vitally  Important.  We  rigorously  . - 

the  use  of  foods  not  qualified  to  produce  pure,  whole¬ 
some  milk.  Hence,  the  superior  quality  of  “  " 
Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 


THE  HANDY  HARMONY. 

Invaluable  for  teachers  and  Blble-classes.  An  outline 

OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

FULL.  SCHOLARLY.  PRACTICAL. 

Price,  10  cents ;  81  per  dozen ;  postage  paid. 

Hartford  Seminary  Press,  Hartford,  Conn. 


JUST  PUBLISHED  •*- 
THE  NEW  EDITION  OFTHE 

Gr»u.«  “OXFORD”  TEACHERS’  BIBLE 

With  NEW  HELPS  and  MAES. 

At  prices  from  fl.25  to  |20.00. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Send  tor  catalogue. 

THOMAS  NELSON  «fc  SONS, 

33  East  17th  Street,  -  New  York. 


SUNDAY  OCCUPATIONS 

For  thechlldren,  THE  DISSECTED  MAP  OF  PALESTINE.”  60c. 

Qoodanouah  4  Woalom  Co..  122  Nassau  St..  NtwXofk- 


Books  by  H.  Clay  Trumbull. 

Friendship  the  Master-Passion.  tory  of  friendship,  and  ils  place  a* 

a  force  in  the  world.  413  pages  (7X9&  inches),  richly  bound  in  cloth  and  enclosed  in  a  box.  Price,  $3. 


The  Knightly  Soldier.  revised  edition.  323  pages  (sK  X8  inches),  illustrated. 
Price,  $1.50.  This  is  the  life-story  of  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen  ol  the  best  student-soldier  of  the 
Union.  Just  the  book  for  wide-awake  young  men,  for  Sunday-school  libraries  and  for  young  men  s 
associations.  _ 

The  Blood  Covenant.  Scripture.  This  is  not^  strictly  speaking,  a  theological 

.realise,  but  it  presents  primitive  facts  by  which  theological  opinions  must  be  tested.  A  book  of  390 
(s)6x8)6  inches).  Price,  $2.  _ 

J  t-rtcr.  The  importance  and  probable  site  of  Kadesh-bamca,  with  a  story 

IYdUCOll,=  UdrilCd.  0f  a  bunt  lor  it,  including  studies  of  the  route  of  the  exodus.and  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  book  has  rare  value  and  fascination  for  biblical  students, 
and  for  the  unlearned  Bible  reader.  It  is  also  an  attractive  story  of  adventure  quite  out  of  the  usual 
experience  of  travelers,  even  in  the  desert  of  the  Wanderings.  478  pages  (7)6X9  mches).  Two  maps 
and  four  full-page  illustrations.  Price,  83. 

A  Lie  Never  Justifiable.  thesis  by  a  carelul  and  vigorous  treatment  of  the 
duty  of  veracity,  and  of  the  sin  of  lying,  in  the  light  of  Bible  teachings,  of  the  moral  sense  of  mankind, 
and  of  centuries  of  discussion.  A  book  of  250  pages  (4X7  inches),  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top. 
Price,  $1  _ 


Hints  on  Child  “Training. 

dren.  311  pages  (5)6X7^  inches).  Price,  $1. 


A  series  of  thirty  articles 
scope  and  methods  of  the  w 


1  the  nature  and 
•e  training  of  chil- 


Teaching  and  Teachers. 

book  on  Sunday-school  teaching.  _ 


A  book  of  390  pages  (s#X7)6  inches),  bound  in 
cloth.  Price,  fi.  It  is  to-day  the  popular  hand- 


A  Model  Superintendent.  Haven,  of  the  International  Lesson  Committee. 

It  is  an  object  lesson,  showing  how  a  good  superintendent  actually  did  his  work.  Bound  in  cloth,  with 
a  fine  steel  portrait  of  Mr.  Haven.  188  pages  (5&X7 )4  inches).  Price,  $1. 


Yale  Lectures  on  the  Sunday-School.  Its  Origin,  ^Mission, 

Methods,  and  Auxiliaries.  The  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  before  Yale  Divinity  School  lor  1888.  41s 
pages  (s)6x8)6  inches).  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  £1.50. 


Principles  and  Practice.  volume  complete  in  itself.  These  essays  in  the 

realm  of  character  and  of  conduct  deal  with  fundamental  principles  in  their  application  to  the  affairs 
y-day  life,  aoo  pages  per  book  (4^  *  6)f  inches),  tastefully  bound  in  cloth,  and  enclosed  in  a 
'  .  <(2.50  a  set,  or  fifty  cents  a  volume  for  less  than  a  set. 


box^ric. 

The  Ten  Commandments  as  a  Covenant  of  Love. 

A  new  view  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  light  of  Oriental  methods  of  thought  and  manner  of 
speech.  38  pages  (s)6X7)4  inches).  Price,  25  cents. 


Two  Northfield  Sermons.  2.  Our  Duty  of  Mali 

sermons  were  delivered  before  the  conferences  of  college 
its  at  Northfield.  Their  practical  lessons  bear  directly 


Qg  the  Past  a  Success. 


students 

on  present  duty,  and  are  an  incitement  to  high  endeavor 
manly  living.  In  one  volume  of  53  pages  (5J6X7M  inches).  1 
Price,  30  cents.  _ 

Light  on  the  Story  of  Jonah. 

Important  facts  in  recent  Assyrian  discoveries  are  here 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Book  of  Jonah.  The  book  can  be 
read  to  advantage  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  story.  19  pages,  with  illustrations  (5)6X7)$  inches). 
Price,  20  cents. 

For  sale  by  booksellers,  or  mailed,  postpaid,  by  the 
publishers. 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES  &  CO., 

1031  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  neat  descrip-  . 
tive  catalog  telling 
about  all  our  publi¬ 
cations  will  be  sent 
free  ot  charge  to 
any  one  who  asks 
for  it. 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath-School  Work. 


3d  Quarter,  1894 


The 

Westminster 
Quarterlies 


ENLARGED 

AND 

IMPROVED 


Edited  by  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSONS 

ON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

A  GRADED  SERIES. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  SENIOR  QUARTERLY 
for  advanced  soholara.  With  a  colored  map. 
40  pages.  One  copy,  20  ots.  a  year.  School 
subscriptions,  to  one  address,  12  ots. 

THE  WESTMINSTER . 

INTERMEDIATE  QUARTERLY 
for  younger  soholars.  With  a  colored  map. 
36  pages.  One  copy,  20  ots.  a  year.  School 
subscriptions,  to  one  address,  12  ots. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  PRIMARY  QUARTERLY. 
Enlarged  and  remodeled.  Illustrated.  36 
pages.  One  copy,  10  ots.  a  year.  School 
subscriptions,  to  one  address,  8  ots. 

The  best  and  the  cheapest. 

Send  for  samples. 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER. 

Business  Superintendent. 

*334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Crafts’  PrlmaryTeachers’  Quarterly. 

WITH  KINDERGARTEN  METHODS. 

40  cents  a  year;  10  cents  a  quarter. 

WABD  *  DBC2UIOND.  New  York  City. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  LATEST 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SONG-BOOK, 
EXAMINE 

SELECT  SONGS,  NO.  2.  Compiled  by  F.  N. 

- - -  Peloubet,  D.D., 

and  Hubert  P.  Main,  for  use  where  only  one 
book  is  desired  for  the  devotional  meeting  and 
the  Sunday-school.  Cloth,  8-10  per  100. 

CUNNY-S1DE  SONGS,  By  Dr .W.  H.  Doane, 
— -  will  meet  the  de- 


TIIE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

76  E.  9th  St..  New  York.  216  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


JOHN  J.  HOOD,  “‘WlIKSKr*- 

has  Issued  Ills  annual  hymn-book, 

by  Sweney,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Gllmour, 

SONGS  OF  LOVE  AND  PRAISE. 

Sample  copy,  by  mail,  35  cents. 


GOLDEN  GRAIN,  No.  i. 

Bj  A.  Beirly.  New  and  best  book  for  Sabbath- 
schools.  Sample  copy,  20  cts.  Specimen  pages  free. 
Also  best  Anthem  and  Singing-school  Books. 

ALFRED  BEIRLY.  113  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


1  NEW 

Imusic 

j  Get  the  best  for  your  Sunday  School, | 
1  send  35c  for  sample  copy  of  THE  NEW  A 
1  SONG;  the  more  you  oxamlno  It  tliel 
1  better  you  will  llkolt.  Geo.  F.  Koschei 
1  &  Co.  J40  W.  Madison  St.  Chicago.  111.1 

|  tspeclmeu  pages  Triumphal  Anthems  free,)  1 

CHOIR  LEADERS. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  Musioal 
Visitor,  containing  anthems. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The 

Simplex 

Printer 

ioo  copies  of  ( 
any  writing  or  drawing 

In  ae  minutes. 


I  QECRETARIES. 

^  The  "SIMPLEX”  Is  the 
easiest,  cleanest,  best,  and 
cheapest  duplicating  process 
I  ever  invented.  Its  work  Is 
'an  exact  fac- simile  of  the 
.original  writing. 

Requires  no  washing  or  cleaning, 
always  ready .  and  will  save  Its  cost 
over  and  again  in  sending  out 
notices.  It  costs  but  llttle($3to$io). 
Send  for  circulars.  LAWTON  At  CO., 1 
i  Yocy  3h»  Mew  Ysilh 
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PUBLISHERS’  DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES  is  published  weekly 
at  the  following  rates,  for  either  old  or  new  subscrib¬ 
ers.  These  rates  include  postage  : 

ONE  COPY,  one  year . 51.50 

One  copy,  live  years,  full  payment  in  advance,..  6.00 
TO  MINISTERS.  Missionaries,  and  Theological  Stu¬ 
dents,  $1.00  a  year,  or  51.00  for  live  years, full  payment 
in  advance. 

SCHOOL  CLUBS. 

Any  school  or  any  set  of  teachers,  or  of  scholars, 
will  be  supplied  with  ns  many  copies  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired,  at  the  following  yearly  club  rates  : 

For  any  number  of  copies  (more  than  one)  mailed 
to  Individual  addresses,  51. 00  each. 

For  five  or  more  copies  in  a  package  10  one  address, 
50  cents  each.  A  package  thus  sent  Is  addressed 
one  person  only,  and  no  nnmes  can  be  written 
printed  on  the'sepnrnte  papers. 

The  papers  lor  a  club  may  be  ordered  sent  partly 
to  individual  addresses  at  $1.00  each,  and  partly  in  a 

Sackage  to  one  address,  at  ilfty  cents  each,  when  so 
esired. 

The  papers  for  a  club  should  all  go  to  one  post-offlce, 
although  lit  cases  where  a  portion  of  the  teachers  of  a 
school  get  their  mall  matter  from  one  post-offlce.  and 
others  In  the  same  school  get  theirs  from  another, 
the  papers  wlll’be  sent  accordingly.  This  applies  to 
package  clubs  at  fifty  cents  per  cony,  to  the  extent 
Hint  Inrge  nnckages  niay  be  divided  Into  smnller 
packages  of  live  or  more  copies  each,  if  desired. 

FREE  COPIES.  One  free  copy,  additional,  will  bo 
allowed  lor  every  ten  copies  paid  for  in  aclub  of  either 
character.  The  free  copies  for  package  clubs  cannot 
well  be  sent  separately,  but  will  be  Included  in  the 
package. 

Additions  may  be  made  at  any  time  to  a  club-such 
additional  subscriptions  to  expire  at  the  same  time 
with  the  club  us  originally  ordered,  and  the  rate  to  be 
the  proportionate  share  of  the  yearly  club  raie. 

Scliools  that  are  open  during  only  a  portion  of  the 
year,  may  subscribe  at  club  rates  for  such  a  length  of 
time  as  the  papers  may  be  required. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  Subscribers  to  whom  the 
paper  is  mailed,  separately,  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  or  f  1.00 
a  year,  can  have  the  address  changed  at  any  time 
without  charge.  Members  of  package  clubs  do  not 
have  tills  privilege,  but  can  have  a  copy  transferred 
from  a  package  to  a  separate  address  at  the  rate  oi 
one  cent  per  week  for  the  unexplred  time  of  the  sub¬ 
scription,  when  it  has  over  six  months  to  run.  When 
It  has  but  six  months  or  less  to  run.  the  cost  to  change 
is  iwenty-iive  cents  to  the  end  of  the  subscription.  If 
n  package  club  subscriber  intends  to  change  his  or  her 
address  for  a  few  weeks  only,  we  will  mail  an  extra 
copy,  as  long  as  desired,  at  the  rate  of  three  cents 
per  week 

Subscribers  asking  to  bave  the  direction  of  a  paper 
changed  should  be  careful  to  name,  not  only  the  post- 
offlce  to  which  they  wish  It  sent,  but  also  the  one  to 
which  it  has  been  sent.  All  addresses  should  Include 
both  county  and  state. 

If  a  club  subscription  Is  renewed  by  some  other  per¬ 
son  than  the  one  who  sent  the  previous  subscription, 
euch  person  will  oblige  the  publisher  by  stating  that 
the  club  he  subscribes  for  takes  the  place  of  the  one 

formed  last  year  by . ..... 

The  paper  will  not  be  sent  to  any  subscriber  beyond 
the  time  paid  for.  unless  by  special  request.  The  pa¬ 
pers  for  a  club  will  Invariably  be  discontinued  at  the 
expiration  of  the  subscription.  Renewals  should 
therefore  be  made  early. 

Enough  copies  of  any  one  Issue  of  the  paper  to  — 


FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  will  be  sent  to  any  of  the 
countries  embraced  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union  at 
the  following  rates,  which  include  postage : 

One  copy,  one  year,  8  shillings. 

Two  or  more  copies,  one  year,  6  shillings  each. 

To  ministers  and  missionaries, 
for  one  or  more  copies,  6  shillings  each. 

To  secure  the  above  rates  for  two  or  more  copies,  the 
papers  must  be  ordered  at  one  time,  and  they  will  be 
sent  either  singly  to  the  individual  addresses,  or  In  a 
package  to  one  address,  whichever  may  be  preferred 
by  the  subscribers. 

For  Great  Britain,  Messrs.  Rodder  and  Stoughton, 
27  Paternoster  Row, London.E.C., will  receive  yearly 
or  half-yearly  subscriptions  at  the  above  rales,  the 
paper  to  be  mailed  direct  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
subscribers, 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1031  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
P.  O.  Box  1550. 


LOMBARD 

EjmtaWe,  Jarvis-CouRlm,  and  otter  Mortsw 

BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON.  45  Milk  St., 

BOSTON. 


- are  all  covered  by  our  Extension  Full 

Indemnity  Policy.  It  also  provides  indemnity  In 
caseof  fatal  injuries  resultlngfrom  gas,  poison,  lift¬ 
ing,  freezing,  sunstroke,  somnambulism,  or  chok- 

THAT  NO  ONE  ELSE 
INSURES  AGAINST. 

Tie  Wed  States  Mutual  Accident  Association 


AMERICAN 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

Not.  838  and  310  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


J  City  and 
J  Farm  Loans 
SAFE  Interest. 

TACOMA.  WASH. 


I  EWIS*  98  %  LYE 

I  PCWDESED  AND  PZBnJMXD 

(PATENTED) 

The  Btronyont  and  parent  Lye 

made.  Unlike  other  Lye.  It  being 
a  flue  powder  and  packed  In  a  can 
with  removable  lid,  the  oontenta 
are  always  ready  ror  use.  Win 
make  the  beet  perfumed  Hard  Soap 
In  20  minutes  without*  boiling. 
It  la  the  beet  for  cleansing  waste 
pipes,  disinfecting  sinks,  closet* 
washing  bottles,  paints,  tree*  etc. 
PENNA-  SALT  M’F’G  CO- 
Geu,  Agts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


|  FOR  A  2-CENT  STAMP. 

OUNT  CHEMICAL  CO,,  i  PHILADELPHIA. 


Positively  you 

have  the  genuine 
De  Long  Patent  Hook 
and  Eye  if  you  see  on  the 
face  and  back  of  every  card 
the  words : 

See  that  , 

hump? 


Richardson 
&  De  Long  Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


When  a  Glove  Fits  Well 


“  Kayser  Patent  Fimer-Tippei  Silk  Gloves  ’ 


are  sold  with  a  GUARANTEE  TICKET  with  each 
pair,  which  ENTITLES  the  wearer  to  a  now  pair 
FREE,  In  any  case  where  the  " TIPS”  wear  out  be¬ 
fore  the  Gloves. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  this  Glove  write  to 
Julius  Kayser,  New  York, 


O’NEILLS, 

Clli  Avenue.  20th  to  21st  Street,  New  York. 

Largeatlmporter.sandsiealerslQ  Dry  Goods,  Millinery, 
»tc..lnthe UuitedSiates.  Sendforsamplesand prices. 


u— 


NOTICE 

NAME  Ttnrs 


*  it  nc.vae.i'iume. 

ID  HARTSHORN) 


6  d  7  C  Bar* oar  JoVatiiral  Flnlih  Baby  Ctrrlt 
Id  complete  with  plated  .teel  - 


|  ipiinti.aod  one  pl.Mit.aiab.Dt handle.  Mad.  ofbMtmaSe- 
ml.&neljdni.bcd.reUatde.nnd  guaranteed  for  3  yean,  bblpjcd 

adrance-^T 6*o!xMq  uk^W*  *re°tb«  oldest  and  Unknown 


OXFORD  MFG.  CO. 


oflata.td.ilsns  and.tyl..  publUbed. 

,  340  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


TALKS  WITH  MOTHERS.— No.  2. 

Feeding  the  Baby. 

Mach  Is  written  at  the  present  day  about 
the  cure  and  feeding  of  infante  by  people 
whose  only  capability  for  dealing  with  the 
subject  is  a  fertile  brain,  and  whose  only 
aim  Is  to  appear  in  print;  every  mother 
knows  how  unsatisfactory  and  fallacious 
such  advice  Is  when  she  attempts  to  follow 
1L  How  to  feed  the  baby  is  the  greatest 
problem  met  with  in  the  happy  state  of 
motherhood,  and  upon  its  solution  depends 
the  health,  the  happiness  and  the  life  of  the 
child.  If  the  mother  is  able  to  nurse  her 
child,  the  question  of  feeding  is  practically 
settled;  if  she  is  not,  she  should  be  guided 
by  those  who  have  had  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  feeding  babies  and  not  allow  hersell 
to  experiment  with  different  foods.  There 
are  scores  of  artificial  foods  offered  for  sale, 
but  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  the  baby. 
Eminent  authorities  who  have  thoroughly 
Investigated  the  subject  of  Infant  feeding, 
and  scientists  who  nave  analyzed  infant 
foods,  unite  in  pronouncing  Mellin’s  Food 
to  lie  theonly  perfect  substitute  for  mother's 
milk.  It  is  palatable,  nourishing  and 
strengthening;  the  weakest  stomach  will 
retain  and  digest  it,  and  the  puniest  child 
will  thrive  upon  it  beyond  the  motner’B 
fondest  expectations. 

For  convalescents,  consumptive^,  dyspep¬ 
tics  and  the  aged,  Mellin's  Food  is  also  of 
incalculable  value.  It  Is  a  food,  not  a  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  system  receives  the  nourish¬ 
ment  it  demands  for  its  daily  needs.  For 
those  severely  ill  Mellin’s  Food  will  sustain 
the  failing  strength  and  promote  a  speeedy 


•  CIVE  THE  BABY  « 

FOR  AND 


I N  FANTS-^a^lNVALlDS. 

TRADE  ft  volxtr uSomS  MAX*. 


THE  ONLY 

Perfect  Substitute  tor  Mother's  Milk. 

ceun  for  our  book  “The  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Infante, "  mailed  free  to  any  address. 
PO LIBER -GOO DALE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WMtman's  ffinte  for  Singers  ail  Flic  Speakers. 

Keep  the  throat  moist  and  voice  clear.  Ma1ted/or2ie. 

STEPHEN  E.  WHITMAN  &  SON, 

13IO  Clieotnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


WORTH  REPEATING. 


THE  UNATTAINED. 

[Gustave  Nadaud,  translated  by  John  R.  Thompson.) 

I’m  growing  old  ;  I’ve  sixty  years ; 

I’ve  labored  all  my  life  in  vain; 

In  all  that  time  ofliopes  and  fears 
I’ve  failed  my  dearest  wish  to  gain. 

I  see  full  well  that  here  below 
Bliss  unalloyed  there  is  for  none. 

My  prayer  will  ne’er  fulfilment  know, — 

I  never  have  seen  Carcassonne, 

I  never  have  seen  Carcassonne  ! 

You  see  the  city  from  the  hill, — 

It  lies  behind  the  mountains  blue  ; 

And  yet,  to  reach  it,  one  must  still 
Five  long  and  weary  leagues  pursue, 

And,  to  return,  as  many  more  ! 

Ah !  had  the  vintage  plenteous  grown  ! 

The  grape  withheld  its  yellow  store. 

I  shall  not  look  on  Carcassonne, 

I  shall  not  look  on  Carcassonne  l 

They  tell  me  every  day  is  there 

Not  more  nor  less  than  Sunday  gay; 

In  shining  robes  and  garments  fair 
The  people  walk  upon  their  way. 

One  gazes  there  on  castle  walls 
As  grand  as  those  of  Babylon, 

A  bishop  and  two  generals  I 

I  do  not  know  fair  Carcassonne, 

I  do  not  know  fair  Carcassonne. 

The  vicar's  right.  He  says  that  we 
Are  ever  ivayward,  Aveak,  and  blind. 

He  tells  us  in  his  homily 

Ambition  ruins  all  mankind. 

Yet  could  I  there  two  days  have  spent, 
While  still  the  autumn  sweetly  shone, 

Ah  me  !  I  might  have  died  content, 

When  I  had  looked  on  Carcassonne, 
When  I  had  looked  on  Carcassonne. 

Thy  pardon,  Father,  I  beseech. 

In  this,  my  prayer,  if  I  offend. 

One  something  sees  beyond  his  reach, 
From  childhood  to  his  journey’s  end. 

My  Avife,  our  little  boy  Aignau, 

Rave  traveled  even  to  Narbonne, 

My  grandchild  has  seen  Perpignan ; 

And  I  have  not  seen  Carcassonne, 

And  I  have  not  seen  Carcassonne. 

So  crooned  one  day,  close  by  Limoux, 

A  peasant,  double  bent  with  age. 

'‘Rise  up,  my  friend,”  said  I ;  “Avith  you 
I'll  go  upon  this  pilgrimage.” 

We  left  next  morning  his  abode, 

But — Heaven  forgive  him ! — halfway  on 

The  old  man  died  upon  the  road. 

He  never  gazed  on  Carcassonne. 

Each  mortal  has  his  Carcassonne. 
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THE  SHAWKHIT  STOCKINGS 

Containing  No  Bunches  and  No  Perceptible  Seams,  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
Shape  of  the  Human  Foot,  and  knitted  from  the  Best  of  Yarns,  are 

The  Nicest-Fitting,  Longest-Wearing,  and 
Most  Comfortable. 

Coarse,  Fine,  and  Extra-Fine  (haif-hose),  in  solid  colors  and  mixtures,  for  Men  and  Youths; 
Super-Stout  (hose)  iu  black  for  Boys  and  Girls. 


Look  for 


on  the  toe. 


SOLD  BY  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY.  AND  OBTAINABLE  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKERS. 

"■SWSwtaSP*  SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


CHURCH  FURNISHINGS. 


PIANOS»“ORGANSF,0,'"w 


Oar  New 
Catalogue 


Organs!  $27.50 

tmmm  wem  MB  Cash  or  on  Easy  Payments. 

ETD  r  F  Wrifeforit CORNISH  A  CO., 

|  R  ImIm  NOW*  Washington,  N.  J. 


A.B.&E.LSHAW, 

Established  1780. 

Largest  Jfam/aclnrers  oj 

MJLPIT 
SUITS, 

27  SODBURY  ST.  7 
Boston,  Mass. 

Sand  6o.  stamp  for  neu>  100-page 

catalogue. 


Church,  Lodge,  and  Invalid  Furniture, 
Pews  and  Opera  Chairs. 

S.  C.  SMALL  &  CO.,  26  Bromfield  St„  Boston,  Mass. 


CHURCH,  HALL,  and  LODGE 

Furniture.  Pulpit*.  ClialM.  etc. 

GEO.  D.  SWAN,  successor  to  Baxteo  C.  Swan, 
246  South  Second  Street.  Plilla..Pa. 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH  LIGHT 


IrtE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENT  MANUFACTURING 

CHURCH  BELLS  MSI 

PUREST  BELL  METAL,  (COPPER  AND  TIN.; 
Send  tor  Prloe  and  Catalogue. 

McSQXNE  BELL  FOUNDRY.  BALTIMORE.  ilD. 


| /ARREST  MANUFACTURERS// 

IN  THE  WORLD 
War  CHURCH  FURNISHINGS < 


THE  GRAND  RAPIDS 
£  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO.  | 

*  GfiA.NO  ft  A  P/D  S  MICH. 


1  HOOK  &  HASTINGS  CO., 
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THE  SHEPHERD  BOY’S  CAROL.1 

[By  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson.) 

So  long  ago,  so  long  ago, 

A  fair-haired  shepherd  boy 
Went  through  the  streets  of  Bethlehem, 

Ilia  face  alight  with  joy. 

Unheeding  all  who  passed  him  by, 

He  gaily  strode  along, 

And  ever  from  his  fresh  young  lips 

There  fell  this  strange,  sweet  song  : 

“  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

And  on  earth  peace, 

Good-will  toward  men.” 

Lightly  liis  shepherd’s  staff  he  swung, 

Lightly  his  scrip  he  bore, 

A  gladsome  smile,  an  earnest  joy, 
nis  sun-browned  features  wore. 

And  often  toward  the  deep  blue  Bky 
His  eyes,  as  blue,  were  raised, 

And  all  tlie  time  his  silver  voice 
Rang,  ns  he  upward  gazed  : 

“  Glory  to  Gcd  In  the  highest, 

And  on  earth  peace, 

Good-will  toward  men.” 

What  mean  yon  now,  you  shepherd  lad  ? 

What  is  the  song  you  sing  ? 

Why  shine  your  eyes  ?  Why  smile  your  lipa  ? 

What  is  the  news  you  bring  ? 

Sing  us  the  song  you  used  to  sing, 

Old  David’s  hymn  again, 

“  The  Lord  my  shepherd  is,”  for  we 
Know  not  this  wondrous  strain  : 

“  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

And  on  earth  pence, 

Good-will  toward  men.” 

“  Well  may  ye  say  a  wondrous  strain, 

For,  know  ye,  it  belongs 
To  the  angelic  melodies, — 

’Tis  one  of  Heaven’s  songs ! 

My  voice  iifwenk,  these  notes  to  raise ; 

How  can  a  shepherd  boy 
Tell  how  the  hosts  of  Heaven  sang 
This  holy  song  of  joy  ? 

‘  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

And  on  earth  peace, 

Good-will  toward  men.’ 

«  Last  night  I  watched  my  father’s  sheep, 

And  ere  it  yet  was  day 
I  fell  asleep,  nnd  in  my  arms 
A  little  lamb  there  lay. 

And  as  it  nestled  to  my  heart, 

I  dreamed  that  once  again 

1  From  “Christmas  Carols,”  published  by  Anson 
D,  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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My  dear,  dead  mother  held  me  close. 

And  sang  a  soft.,  sweet  strain  : 

•  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

Anil  on  earth  peace, 

Good-will  toward 'men.' 

“  Waking,  I  reached  out  eager  arms 
When  suddenly  there  fell 
Upon  my  eyes  a  glorious  light, 

Of  which  I  cannot  tell. 

ADd  all  the  shining  air  was  full 
Of  music,  passing  sweet, 

The  same  strange  client,  which,  in  my  dream, 
Had  made  my  pulses  beat: 

•  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

And  on  earth  peace, 

Good-will  toward  men.’ 

“  And  angel  voices  told  a  tale, 

While  angel  faces  shone, 

A  tale  of  some  dear  Child  God  gives 
To-day.  to  be  our  own. 

I  cannot  tell  you  all,  for  I 
Am  but  a  simple  boy, 

But  this  I  know,  that  all  the  day 
I  sing  and  sing  for  joy  : 

'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

And  ou  earth  peace, 

Good-will  toward  men.’ 

“  And  sure  I  am,  tlus  little  Child 
A  blessed  Babe  must  be ; 

No  lamb  so  white,  no  brook  so  pure, 

No  field  so  sweet  as  he ; 

No  shepherd’s  staff  such  help  can  give, 

No  fold  so  safe  from  ill, 

And  this  is  why,  this  winter’s  morn, 

I  sing  with  heart  and  will : 

•  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

And  on  earth  peace, 

Good-will  toward  men.’  ” 


“  THE  WHOLE  BIBLE,  AND 
NOTHING  BUT  THE 
BIBLE.” 

[From  an  address  by  Sir  William  Dawson  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Presbyterian  Col¬ 
lege,  Montreal,  In  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Record.] 

I  have  been  honored  with  an  invitation 
to  address  the  recipients  of  a  degree  for 
which  I  am  not  myself  eligible,  all  my 
academical  distinctions  being  of  a  secular, 
not  of  an  ecclesiastical,  nature.  .  .  . 

I  may  hope  as  one  who  has  lived  through, 
and  that  with  some  observation  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  nearly  three-fourths  of  one  of 
the  nineteen  Christian  centuries,  to  say  to 
you  some  things  that  may  he  suggestive 
and  helpful.  ' 

In  attempting  this  I  shall  limit  myself 
to  one  thought, — the  importance  t>f  basing 
everything  on  the  word  of  God,  and  of 
constantly  growing  in  knowledge  and 
spiritual  comprehension  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  as  a  living  force  within  us  and  going 
forth  from  us.  For  foil,  and  for  all, 
the  word  of  God,  which  is  the  Sword  of 
the  Spirit,  is  the  first  and  only  weapon; 
and  your  motto  should  be,  “The  Bible, 
the  whble  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bible.” 

In  that  library  of  inspired  books  the 
main  subject  is  Christ.  He  is  its  Alpha 
and  Omega.  To  him  it  bears  witness 
from  its  first  page  to  its  last,  and  the  whole 
constitutes  the  development,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  time,  of  the  Divine 
program  of  salvation  for  man.  .  .  . 

You  must  not  suppose  that  you  are  set 
for  the  defense  of  the  Bible,  but  to  use  it 
rightly  for  your  own  defense,  and  with  it 
to  overcome  the  world.  Perhaps,  if  such 
things  had  existed  in  his  time,  the  apostle 
might  have  compared  it  to  a  battery  of 
artillery.  The  guns  are  to  be  cared  for, 
and  their  range  and  power  thoroughly  to 
be  understood.  If  the  enemy  is  found,  as 
at  the  present  time,  massing  his  forces 
against  this  battery,  we  may  be  sure  that 
he  recognizes  it  as  the  key  of  the  position, 
and  it  is  not  so  much  our  business  to  save 
our  guns  as  to  use  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  drive  him  off  with  loss.  But  this  modern 
figure  is  after  all  an  imperfect  one,  for  the 
Bible,  like  the  old  Roman  sword,  is  a 
weapon  of  attack  more  than  of  defense, 
and  is  potent  to  conquer  the  world  for 
Christ. 

So  we  must  be  deeply  read  in  the  Bible, 
taught  of  the  Bible,  living  bv  the  Bible, 
lighting  our  path  with  the  Bible;  if  we 
are  to  do  much  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
The  truth  of  God  is  one.  The  errors  of 
men  are  infinite.  Therefore  it  is  more 
profitable  to  urge  the  one  truth  than  to 
struggle  against  the  endless  mistakes  of 
men  of  unstable  minds.  Controversy  for 
us  should  be  only  to  prevent  the  weak 
from  being  the  dupes  of  error. 

I  have  read  recently,  I  confess  with 
feelings  of  contempt,  discussions  respect¬ 
ing  the  supposed  limitations  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Jesus  Christ.  Did  he  know  the 
data  of  our  modern  criticism  ?  Was  he 
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acquainted  with  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science  ?  The  fly  that  alights  on  my  hand 
might  as  well  attempt  to  understand  the 
thoughts  passing  throug-k_my~mind,--a&- 
criticism  to  guuge  in  this  wqy  the  mind  of 
Christ.  To  me,  as  a  student,  for  fifty  years, 
of  nature,  of  man,  and  of  the  Bible,  such 
discussions  seem  most  frivolous,  since  our 
Lord’s  knowledge,  as  we  have  it  in  his 
reported  discourses,  is  altogether  above 
and  beyond  our  science  and  philosophy; 
transcending  them  as  much  as  the  vision 
of  an  astronomer,  armed  with  one  of  the 
great  telescopes  of  our  time,  transcends 
the  unaided  vision  of  a  gnat.  Christ 
views  things  from  a  standpoint  of  his  own, 
and  through  a  different  medium  from  the 
atmosphere  of  this  world.  His  difficulty 
appears  to  be  to  convey  heavenly  thoughts 
to  us  through  the  imperfect  language  in 
which  we  speak  of  earthly  thoughts. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  great  Euglish 
preacher  for  an  illustration,  upon  this 
point,  from  Christ’s  teaching  as  to  “  life;” 
How  that  little  word  Zoe,  animal  life, 
about  the  very  existence  of  which,  as  an 
energy  in  nature,  superficial  thinkers  are 
wrangling  in  our  time,  grows  before  us  in 
his  teaching,  and  becomes  a  great  and 
heavenly  power.  To  him,  it  is  not  merely 
animated  existence,  but  conscious,  happy 
existence.  It  is  not  a  series  of  functions 
terminated  by  death,  but  an  eternal  power. 
He  tells  us  that  to  know  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  has  sent,  is  eternal  life, 
that  his  words  are  spirit  and  life,  that  it  is 
life  to  eat  his  flesh  and  to  drink  his  blood, 
that  he  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall 
never  die,  that  he  can  lay  down  hi9  life 
and  take  it  again,  that  the  Bread  of  life 
and  the  Water  of  life  come  down  from 
heaven.  He  evidently  thought  of  life, 
not  merely  from  the  side  of  earth,  but  from 
that  of  heaven  and  immortality,  and  his 
thought  cannot  be  measured  by  our  ideas. 
It  depends  on  facts  hidden  from  us  who 
are  of  the  earth  earthy,  but  plain  to  him, 
and  intelligible  to  us  only  when  our  minds 
are  opened  to  comprehend  it,  though  in 
many  respects  it  passeth  knowledge. 

To  him  the  mere  accessories  of  life,  all 
of  it  that  unenlightened  mortal  eyes  see, 
are  temporary  incidents,  and  the  thing  it¬ 
self  is  greater  than  all  that  we  can  have 
without  it,  or  lose  in  obtaining  it.  To 
him,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  time  of  Moses,  still  live,  and 
will  ever  live — for  all  live  unto  God.  To 
him,  his  friend  Lazarus,  laid  in  the  tomb, 
only  "sleepeth.”  It  is  the  unbelieving 


crowd'  who  stand  around  his  grave  that 
are  really  dead. 

In  making  this  immortal  life  fully 
known  to  us  Jesus  gives  U8~'llS2fc'T'whicu 
has  animated  Saints  and  martyrs,  that 
which  ever  grows  on  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  greatest  and  wisest,  and 
which  shines  into  the  minds  of  the  hum¬ 
blest  and  most  ignorant ;  that  which, 
while  it  throws  a  new  luster  on  the  lowest 
duties  and  interests,  raises  us  far  above 
the  highest  ambitions  and  worldly  vani¬ 
ties. 

So  Christ  deals  with  everything,  from 
the  flowers  of  the  field  or  the  sparrows 
on  the  house-top  to  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,  the  angels  of  heaven,  the  plans 
of  Satan  and  the  counsels  of  God.  All 
the  things  darkest  to  our  philosophy  are 
plain  to  him,  and  he  lifts  us  at  once  iuto 
a  sphere  altogether  above  our  ordinary 
inquiries  and  imaginings.  If  it  were  not 
for  this,  how  could  we  receive  him  as  the 
heaven-descended  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God?  The  more  your  knowledge 
grows,  the  more  will  the  wisdom  of  the 
Saviour  commend  itself  to  you;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  making  feeble  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  his  infiuite  knowledge  and  our  par¬ 
tial  results,  you  will  be  ready  heartily  to 
join  in  the  exclamation  of  Paul — “  O  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God ;  ”  and  what  I  have 
said  here  of  Christ’s  personal  teaching 
applies  to  the  whole  Bible,  of  which  he  is 
at  once  the  author  and  the  subject. 

That  admirable  missionary,  Dr.  Mac- 
kay,  in  speaking  to  you  a  short  time  ago, 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  conversion, 
and  he  well  might  do  so,  for  without  that 
great  change  we  are  not  partakers  of  the 
eternifl  heavenly  life,  and  can  neither  un¬ 
derstand  it  nor  commend  it  to  >  others. 
But  the  converted  man  has  entered  upon 
serious  responsibilities  for  which  he  will 
find  himself  altogether  insufficient,  unless 
constantly  growing  in  grace  and  power. . . . 

In  that  second  epistle  [of  Peter],  the 
genuineness  of  which  no  one  but  a  pedan¬ 
tic  specialist  should  ever  have  doubted, 
which  shows  the  last  and  highest  thoughts 
of  the  thrice-converted  and  ever-growing 
apostle,  and  which  I  am  glad  to  see  Dr. 
Lumby,  its  latest  English  expositor,  en¬ 
dorses;  we  find  him,  now  in  his  old  age, 
insisting  on  the  progressive  character  of 
the  Christian  life;  and  remembering  how 
narrow  his  own  views  once  were,  exhort¬ 
ing  his  younger  brethren  not  to  be  short¬ 
sighted,  “  seeiug  only  things  that  are 
near.” 
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He  has  indeed  in  his  old  age  to  admit 
that  neither  he  nor  the  other  apostles  are 
destined  to  convert  the  world  ;  but  that  in 
the  end,  under  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God,  it  must  be  destroyed.  Still  I10  glories 
in  the  prospect  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  for  which  he  says  “  we  look,” — not 
future  generations,  but  we  ourselves,  whose 
life  and  survival  to  it  are  guaranteed  by 
the  same  promise.  Therefore  he  can  close 
his  epistle  with  the  grand  admonition  im 
which  grace  and  knowledge  go  hand  in 
hand  :  “  Grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 
His  own  successive  conversions  and  adfc 
vances  in  the  new  life  convinced  him  tha- 
there  is  infinite  scope  for  growth  in  all, 
and  especially  in  those  who  are  commis¬ 
sioned  to  preach  the  Word  of  life. 

Though  there  are  special  differences,  asy 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  Paul  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Peter,  yet  what  I  have  said  of 
Peter  applies  to  nearly  all  the  great  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers  and  missionaries  whose 
biographies  I  have  read.  They  are  not 
men  who  settle  in  a  groove  of  dull  routine, 
but  who  are  daily  feeding  on  God’s  word 
and  living  a  spiritual  life,  which  implies 
endless  growth  in  knowledge,  holiness, 
and  usefulness.  ( 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  may  be  the 
case  with  all  of  you.  Born  of  God  into 
the  new  heavenly  family,  may  you  grow 
in  wisdom  and  knowledge.  May  your  last 
days  be  your  best,  the  glorious  setting  of 
a  sun  which  will  rise  to  an  eternal  day. 
It  must  be  so  if  you  will  enter  fully  into 
the  divine  life  as  described  by  Christ, 
make  his  word  your  constant  and  earnest 
study,  and  follow  the  closing  advice  of  his 
apostle  Peter. 
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EDITORIAL 


Our  best  opportunities  are  often 

Opportune  Sorrow  l.r 

those  which,  if  we  could,  we  would 
avert.  Not  more  is  it  all  of  grief  to  grieve,  than  it  is 
“  all  of  death  to  die.”  If  the  spirit  rises  into  a  new 
existence  at  death,  so  ought  the  soul  to  rise  into  ar 
new  life  when  earthly  hopes,  aspirations,  and  joys  are 
laid  low  in  dust  and  ashes.  As  it  is  our  privilege  and 
opportunity  to  learn  from  our  failures,  so  it  is,  with 
us,  a  sacred  opportunity  to  grow  by  our  griefs.  He 
who  would  utterly  forget  sorrow,  who  would  “get 
over  ”  his  troubles  so  that  they  shall  have  no  more 
dominion  over  him,  throws  away  one  of  the  rare  op¬ 
portunities  for  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  is  to 
be  obtained  through  no  other  opportunity,  and,  when 
acquired,  is  indeed  spiritual  power. 


Having  a  plan  must  go  before  do- 

Having  a  Plan  &  WQr^  If  a  man  (fogg  nQj. 

know  just  what  he  wants  to  do,  he  is  not  likely  to  do 
it.  A  plan  does  not  grow  in  a  man’s  mind,  as  he 
works  at  details,  without  a  well-defined  purpose  that 
includes  those  details.  Unless  a  worker  in  leather 
knows  at  the  start  whether  it  is  a  shoe  or  a  saddle 


that  he  wants  to  make,  he  is  suve  to  waste  both  time 
and  material  at  every  step  in  his  course.  A  skilled 
writer  is  not  prepared  to  shape  his  first  paragraph 
until  he  has  a  well-defined  idea  of  the  object  and  out¬ 
line  and  conclusion  of  his  essay  or  of  his  volume. 
Most  of  the  waste  work  of  the  world  is  a  result  of  be¬ 
ginning  to  work  without  a  plan  that  includes  the 
middle  and  the  end  of  that  which  is  begun. 

Heaving  well  is  an  art,  no  less  than 
Art  of  Hearing  SpeakiDg  Well.  Many  books  have 
been  written  to  tell  people  how  to  avoid  loose  and 
careless  habits  of  speech.  It  were  well  also  to  remind 
one  another  of  the  importance  of  avoiding  careless 
habits  of  half-listening.  Too  often  it  is  the  case  that  the 
mind  really  retains,  not  what  has  been  spoken  to  us, 
but  our  own  inferences  therefrom.  These  inferences 
are  ours,  but  we  charge  them  upon  the  speaker  as 
being  what  he  really  said.  A  child  of  six  months 
recently  exhibited  great  delight  when,  on  putting  his 
hand  to  his  head,  he  discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
he  had  an  ear  there.  Older  persons  than  he  have 
found  that  out,  too.  So  far,  the  discovery  is  good ; 
but  it  ought  to  go  farther.  “  If  any  man  hath  ^an 
ear,  let  him  liear.’T 

Blessings  in  Our  truest  blessings  are  things  that 
the  unknowable  cannot  he  proved,  or  known,  by 
reasoning.  Philosophers  are  yet  divided  over  the 
question  whether  we  can  prove  that  we  have  life,  or 
prove  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  matter ;  and  “  ad¬ 
vanced  ”  philosophers  insist  that  the  spiritual  realm 
and  spiritual  existences  are  absolutely  unknowable. 
We  cannot  by  searching  find  out  God;  and,  at  the 
best,  the  argument  in  favor  of  God’s  personality  from 
the  evidences  of  design  in  the  universe  is  sufficient  to 
convince  only  a  certain  class  of  thinkers.  Vet  we 
need  have  no  doubt  as  to  our  own  existence,  or  as  to 
the  personality  of  God.  Both  truths  are  very  real  to 
us,  more  real  than  any  fact  that  is  proved  by  mathe¬ 
matics  or  logic.  We  know  very  much  that  we  can¬ 
not  prove,  and  our  chief  joys  are  in  the  realm  of  the 
unknowable. 

— £9— 

No  Spiritual  Debit  and  credifc  accounts  belong  to 

and  Credit  the  temporal  and  human.  But  a 
mode  of  action  most  common  to  any  person  is  likely  to 
give  his  mental  method  a  set,  or  cant,  which  is  in  danger 
of  unduly  dominating  the  man.  One  whose  chief 
interest  is  in  debit  and  credit  or  in  striking  balances ; 
or  one  who  is  “  close-fisted,”  and  always  thinking  of 
the  “  return  ”  he  is  to  get  before  he  is  willing  to  exert 
himself ;  or  one  who  depends  upon  apologies  and 
reparations, — such  is  in  danger  of  carrying  this  ideal 
of  world  life  and  material  values  into  the  higher 
realms  of  his  spiritual  thinking  —  when  he  enters 
such  realms.  A  pastor,  some  years  ago,  told  his  con¬ 
gregation  that  he  had  heard  a  parishioner  confess  how 
self-sacrificin^ly  she  had  attended  church  every  Sunday 
all  through  the  cold  weather,  adding,  as  she  spoke, 
“  I  hope  it  will  answer.”  Evidently  that  woman’s 
habit  of  thought  was  of  debits  and  credits.  God  was 
to  her  little  better  than  an  accountant,  and  all  she 
looked  for  was  a  balance  in  her  favor  on  the  great 
books  of  eternal  life.  But  what  a  meanly  temporal 
and  mundane  way  is  this  to  look  at  the  spiritual  and 


infinite  !  Nothing  will  “  answer  ”  if  it  is  this  sort  of 
answering  that  we  are  looking  for.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  things  that  we  do,  ris  the  love  with  which  we  do 
them,  that  God  wants.  How  much  of  my  duty  may 
I  safely  neglect  without  endangering  the  moral  and 
spiritual  balance  due  me  ?  One  seldom  formally 
asks  himself  this  question,  but  he  often  asks  it  by 
his  habit  and  attitude  of  thought  and  life. 

Essentials  in  Spiritual  Life 

IN  THESE  days  of  diminishing  incomes  many 
families  and  persons  are  dispensing  with  much 
that  they  have  hitherto  thought  essential  in  living. 
By  being  obliged  to  go  without  these  things  they 
find,  not  only  that  they  can  do  so,  but  sometimes 
they  experience  an  actual  relief  from  encumbrance 
and  fatigue.  Life  becomes  more  simple,  and  this  is 
a  good  in  itself.  If  we  have  not  money  to  spend,  we 
cannot  spend  it ;  and  so  we  have  fewer  things  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  fewer  to  care  for,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
give  less  time  to  the  material. 

It  is  something  of  a  study  to  observe  in  what  order 
different  persons  or  families  cut  off  those  things  which 
in  the  emergency  they  resolve  to  do  without.  This 
order  will  be  that  of  the  esteem  in  which  they 
hold  the  material  goods  which  money  will  buy. 
They  will  retain  longest  things  they  value  most 
highly.  In  some  cases  dress  will  be  the  first  article 
restricted ;  in  others,  the  luxuries  of  the  table  will  he 
given  up,  or  the  money  that  slips  away  imperceptibly 
will  be  more  prudently  expended.  In  some  families 
these  things  will  be  retained,  and  the  curtailment 
will  come  in  wages  paid,  or  in  matters  of  education  ; 
or  fewer  books,  papers,  and  magazines  will  be  bought ; 
or  the  retrenchment  will  come  in  benevolence.  Each 
one  will  first  reduce  those  expenses  which  seem  to 
him  least  imperative,  and  one  might  trace  the  esteem 
in  which  each  physical  good,  as  well  as  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  religious,  is  held  by  a  person,  in  his  course 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

Should  we  follow  one  passing  through  more  and 
more  straitened  circumstances,  until  income  had  been 
reduced  to  the  barest  living  expenses,  we  should  see 
him  at  last  come  down  to  the  absolutely  indispensable 
things  of  life,  as  he  sees  them.  We  should  find  that 
they  were  included  in  two  forms  ;  namely,  food  and 
clothing, — shelter  being  but  an  extension  of  the  latter. 
Neither  of  these  two  could  he  long  go  without.  Both 
are  essential  to  his  continued  being.  In  other  words, 
back  of  these  two  is  life,  and  life  is  conditioned  on  the 
possession,  in  various  degrees,  of  these  two  material 
necessities.  Here  we  have  the  physically  indispen¬ 
sable,  without  which  exhaustion,  suffering,  and  death 
are  inevitable. 

Working  up  from  these  essentials,  we  may  trace 
the  growth  and  order  of  the  additions  a  man  would 
make  as  his  income  was  rising.  He  would  add 
physical,  mental,  or  religious  good  in  the  order  in 
which  he  valued  them  severally.  These  ascending 
and  descending  scales  of  living  have  an  interest  for 
us,  as  they  disclose  the  different  standards  of  value 
men  carry  in  their  mind, 

I11  the  spiritual  sphere,  no  less  than  in  the  physical, 
we  find  two  primal  necessities.  Deprived  of  these, 
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the  soul  comes  to  exhaustion,  suffering,  death.  What 
food  and  clothing  are  in  the  physical  world,  prayer 
and  study  of  the  Bible  are  in  the  spiritual.  As,  with¬ 
out  food  and  raiment  the  human  being  is  disjoined 
from  life,  so  without  the  Bible  and  prayer  the  soul  is 
disjoined  from  God,  its  life. 

As  in  the  outward  life  we  do  not  give  up  food  and 
clothing  because  we  are  able  to  have  other  things,  but 
these  ever  remain  fundamental ;  so  in  the  spiritual 
life  we  do  not  conclude  that,  because  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Christian  life,  other  things  are  not  good  in  their  place 
and  order.  But  these  two  means  of  keeping  alive  the 
divine  nature  we  must  have.  To  them  are  to  be 
added,  in  ever-widening  circle,  all  that  we  can  sur¬ 
round  ourselves  Avith  of  the  full,  complex,  glorious 
environments  of  the  Christian  life  in  this  day  of  in- 
tense  gospel  opportunity  and  privilege. 

As  our  food  enables  us,  through  consequent  ac¬ 
tivity,  to  create  and  to  enjoy  a  charming  material 
environment,  prayer  and  Bible  study  furnish  us  that 
inward  energy  which  enables  us  to  acquire  and  enjoy 
the  things  of  the  spirit.  They  are  indispensable  to 
keep  us  in  life,  but  they  do  far  more  than  this :  they 
are  the  source  of  all  the  strength  and  energy  by 
which  Ave  make  changes  for  the  better  in  our  oavii  and 
in  other  lives.  A  man  Avithout  food  cannot  groAV, 
cannot  work.  Soon  he  disappears  from  among  men. 
A  Christian  neither  grows  nor  Avorks,  if  his  life  is  not 
nourished  in  the  unseen  sources  of  being.  Soon  he  too 
will  disappear,  his  spiritual  life  vanishing  by  reason 
of  inanition. 

Because  it  is  of  the  order  of  the  seen  and  temporal, 
we  can  discern  the  absoluteness  of  the  need  of  the 
tAVO  essentials  of  physical  life.  Because  it  is  of  the 
order  of  the  unseen  and  the  eternal,  A\’e  require  a 
heavenly  insight  to  discern  the  essentials  in  a  king¬ 
dom  wherein  it  is  not  the  bodyAvhich  perishes  for  lack 
of  bread,  but  the  soul  which  faints  and  famishes  for 
lack  of  the  spiritually  indispensable. 
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ing  to  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  not  according  to 
the  highest  absolute  ideals.  Jesus  pointed  out  this  truth 
when  he  spoke  of  the  regulative  precepts  of  Moses  con¬ 
cerning  divorces  among  the  Israelites  (Matt.  19  :  3-9). 
Yet  many  a  scoffer  points  to  the  signs  of  man's  lower 
stage  of  morals  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  as  if  they 
were  signs  of  God’s  imperfectness,  and  many  an  earnest 
believer  is  troubled  over  this  matter.  A  devout-minded 
seeker  after  truth  writes  for  help  at  a  point  where  the 
Hebrew  laws  are  puzzling  to  him.  He  says  : 

I  would  like  to  ask  j-ou  a  question.  How  may  one  explain 
Deuteronomy  14  :  21  ?  “  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  anything  that 
dieth  of  itself:  thou  shalt  [or  “mayest”]  give  it  unto  the 
stranger  that  is  in  thy  gates,  that  he  may  eat  it;  or  thou 
mayest  sell  it  unto  an  alien:  for  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God.” 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  HebreAVs  were  enjoined 
to  have  a  higher  standard  than  that  of  their  neighbors, 
even  in  the  choice  of  what  they  ate  and  drank.  In  those 
days,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to-day,  the  mere 
fact  that  an  animal  was  not  duly  slaughtered  did  not 
make  it  seem  unfit  to  eat.  Such  flesh  was  not  deemed 
poisonous;  if  it  had  been,  it  Avould  not  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  forbid  its  eating  by  Hebrews.  It  Avas  simply 
ceremonially  unclean.  The  Hebrews,  as  a  holy  people, 
Avere  told  to  abstain  from  its  use,  even  though  others 
about  them  valued  it,  and  would  willingly  pay  for  it. 
The  writer  of  this  note  found,  in  his  travels  in  the  East, 
that  there  were  those  about  him  who  liked  a  partially 
hatched  egg,  and  he  did  not  feel  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
force  them  not  to  eat  such  eggs  which  he  had  rejected. 
It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  abstain  from  them.  A  mod¬ 
ern  JeAV,  like  a  Jew  of  old-time,  is  careful  not  to  eat  any 
meat  except  that  which  is  kosher , — ceremonially  clean ; 
yet  would  we  deem  a  Jewish  dealer  in  provisions  a  god¬ 
less  reprobate  if  he  sold  one  of  Ferris’s  choice  hams  to  a 
Christian  minister? 


A  universal  language  is  not  yet  avail- 
aerman  Theological  Lj,,  The  work  of  Babel  j, 
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dominant.  The  effect  or  this  is  seen 
in  the  literary  world.  Books  written  in  one  language 
are  practically  limited  in  their  sphere  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  reading  public.  Yet  there  are  persons  who  read 
two,  four,  six,  or  more  languages,  and  they  want  to  know 
about  books  in  all  those  languages.  Very  many  readers 
of  The  Sunday  School  Times  are  familiar  with  German 
and  French,  and  they  expect  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
more  important  new  works  in  those  languages,  in  the 
field  of  biblical  scholarship.  Occasionally  a  reader  is 
puzzled  to  know  Avhether  a  German  work  noticed 
in  these  pages  is  available  in  an  English  translation, 
although,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  notice  of  the  book.  A  correspondent  in 
Ohio  has  an  inquiry  in  this  line,  as  follows : 

In  The  Sunday  School  Times  of  February  23  is  a  book  re¬ 
view  of  “  History  of  Modern  Theological  Thought,”  by  the 
late  Professor  Frank  of  Erlangen.  Is  this  work  published  in 
English  ?  If  so,  from  whom  can  it  be  obtained,  and  at  what 
price?  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  the  book,  and  shall 
appreciate  any  information  you  can  give  me  relative  to  it. 

There  is  no  English  translation  of  Professor  Frank’s 
work.  Its  Germau  publishers  were  named  in  connection 
with  its  notice.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  best 
works  of  conservative  German  theology  are  not  trans¬ 
lated  into  English,  Avhile  the  more  radical  works  are 
likely  to  be  translated  with  a  vehement  promptness. 
Yet  many  an  American  clergyman,  and  a  large  number 
of  lay  readers,  can  read  such  works  in  the  original. 


Selling  It  *3  velT  easy  to  cause  for  mental 
Unclean  Food  to  worry  in  the  details  of  human  conduct 
Others  as  described  in  the  Old  Testament 
story.  The  patriarchs  were  by  no  means  models  for  imi¬ 
tation  in  morals,  and  the  favored  people  of  God  had  to 
be  dealt  with,  in  local  and  temporary  legislation,  accord- 


Midnight 

By  John  B.  Tabb 

A  FLOOD  of  darkness  overwhelms  the  land  ; 

And  all  that  God  had  planned, 

Of  loveliness  beneath  the  noonday  skies, 

A  dream  o’ershadowed  lies. 

Amid  the  universal  darkness  deep, 

Only  the  Isles  of  Sleep, 

As  did  the  dwellings  of  the  Israelite 
In  Egypt,  stem  the  night. 

St.  Charles  College,  Ellicotl  City,  Md. 

Underground  Treasures  and 
Monuments 

By  the  Hon.  Selah  Merrill,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Formerly  Consul  to  Jerusalem 

IT  IS  a  constant  marvel  that  so  many  ruins  and  relics 
of  antiquity  are  still  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of 
Palestine,  but  especially  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  no  less  a  marvel  that  so  many  objects  of  in¬ 
terest  should  be  buried  beneath  the  soil.  Of  the  latter 
class  I  suppose  I  could  make  a  list  of  fifty  instances 
where  such  treasures  have  been  brought  to  light;  and  I 
Avish  now  to  refer  to  a  few  of  these,  partly  to  answer  a 
question  Avhich  is  frequently  asked  as  to  how  excavations 
in  that  country  are  made,  “  How  do  you  know  Avhere  to 
dig?  ”  This  is  a  pertinent  inquiry,  and  seems  not  to  be 
very  well  understood  by  thousands  who  take  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  iu  eA'erything  that  pertains  to  the  Holy  Laud. 

There  are. certain  places  where  we  are  almost  sure 
beforehand  that  the  pick  and  spade  would  uncover  some¬ 
thing  of  value.  Every  one  can  understand  that  in  the 
case  of  a  large  mound  rising  from  a  plain  we  have  some¬ 
thing  tangible  to  guide  us.  Many  years  ago  I  showed 
conclusively  that  the  flat  land  Avas  not  suitable  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  that  the  mounds  were  the  eligible 
building-sites,  and  had  been  occupied  by  towns  or  cities 
from  the  earliest  occupation  of  the  country.  These 
mounds  are  not  all  of  the  same  importance;  for  certain 
reasons,  some  promise  better  results  than  others.  A  few 
of  the  more  important  ones  have  been  opened,  but  a 
large  number  still  await  the  advent  of  the  excavator. 
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Again  we  find  great  blocks  of  hewn  stone  or  certain 
other  indiciftions,  showing  the  existence  at  such  points 
of  important  cities  in  former  times.  Where,  however, 
the  bed-rock  rises  to  near  the  surface,  nothing  could  have 
been  buried,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  dig. 

Some  of  the  many  caves  which  are  found  in  the  hill¬ 
sides  were  once  excavated  for  tombs,  and  used  as  such ; 
but  thev  were  long  ago  rifled  of  any  treasures  they  might 
have  contained,  and  are  now  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts, 
or  used  as  storehouses,  and  also  as  places  where  shep¬ 
herds  can  shelter  their  flocks  during  the  heavy  storms. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  during  the  rainy  season 
there  will  occur  a  small  landslide  of  Avhat  appeared  to 
be  firm  native  earth,  and  a  series  of  tombs  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  Avhose  existence  was  not  previously  knoAvn,  and  in 
such  instances  valuable  relics  are  often  brought  to  light. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  objects  found  under  the  earth 
are  of  a  sepulchral  character,  such  as  coffins  of  terra 
cotta,  lead,  or  stone,  that  had  been  placed  in  the  ground, 
and  very  commonly  tombs,  more  or  less  elaborate,  that 
were  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  Terra  cotta  lamps,  vases, 
and  jars,  iridescent  glass,  coins,  bronze  implements, 
hand  mirrors,  idols,  statuary,  and  many  other  objects,  are 
found  often  by  themselves,  but  frequently  also  in  connec* 
tion  with  tombs.  Wbat  I  desire  mainly  to  illustrate,  in 
connection  Avith  important  “  finds,”  is  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  have  been  made  by  accident,  and  in 
places  where  it  was  least  probable  that  relics  should 
exist. 

Everybody  knows,  I  presume,  that  a  school-boy,  play¬ 
ing  in  the  Avater  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  found  what  is 
called  the  “Siloam  Inscription,”  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  Hezekiah.  Why  had  not  some  one  seen  it 
before  ? 

A  man  Avhom  I  knew  bought  a  small  piece  of  ground 
near  Jerusalem,  intending  to  build  a  house  on  it.  Be¬ 
fore  doing  so,  he  sold  one-half  of  the  lot  to  a  friend  who 
likewise  Avished  to  build  ;  and  when  he  began  to  dig,  he 
came  upon  a  large  cistern  full  of  water.  No  one  could 
remember  the  place  as  beiug  other  than  a  common  field, 
but  here  was  hidden  an  ancient  cistern  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  and  worth  to  the  owner  several  hundred  dollars. 

A  workman  was  digging  a  cellar  in  a  field  near  the 
city,  and  struck  his  pick  into  a  terra-cotta  dish  which 
was  ful  I  rof "iridescent  glass."  Most-of*- t'h e -ubj ec w we r e 
ruined  by  the  bloAv ;  but  he  saved  what  he  could,— a  mul¬ 
titude  of  fragments,  and  a  few  perfect  specimens  of  beauti¬ 
ful  shapes  and  exquisite  colors, — all  of  which  he  brought 
to  me.  Who  could  have  told  beforehand  that  such 
precious  objects  were  hidden  at  that  point? 

On  two  occasions  men  have  come  to  me  aunouncing 
that  they  had  found  money  under  trees.  As  roots  are  all 
saved  for  fuel,  these  men,  in  cutting  down  the  trees,  had 
also  dug  up  the  roots,  and  in  doing  so  had  come  upon  the 
money-jars  of  which  I  speak.  One  jar  contained  a  great 
many’ coins  of  the  period  of  Constantine  the  Great  and 
earlier,  and  the  other  contained  silver  coins  of  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  The  money  had  been  buried,  and  trees 
had  grown  over  the  places.  But  to  seek  for  treasure 
under  every  tree  would  be  the  same  as  trying  to  find  the 
fabled  pot  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

Just  about  fourteen  years  ago  there  was,  north  of 
Jerusalem,  a  certain  large  field  containing  some  scat¬ 
tered  olive-trees.  A  little  wheat  grew  on  it  in  the 
spring,  and  in  one  part  the  owner  tried  to  have  a  garden  ; 
but  it  proved  very  unproductive,  and  here  and  there 
holes  appeared  in  the  earth  which  he  could  not  account 
for.  At  last  he  began  to  dig,  and  soon  came  upon 
ancient  remains.  The  field  changed  owners  once  or 
twice,  and  has  been  excavated, — and  what  is  the  result? 
We  have  found  a  small  church  Avith  interesting  fresco 
paintings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles;  beyond  it  a  large 
church  with  several  hundred  square  yards  of  mosaic 
pavement,  arranged  iu  patterns  of  great  beauty  and 
taste,  broken  marble  columns  three  feet  in  diameter; 
underneath  the  church,  four  or  more  series  of  tombs, 
with  inscriptions  and  stone  doors  still  iu  position;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  at  another  point,  the  elaborate 
and  costly  tombs  which  the  Empress  Eudocia,  wife  of 
Theodosius  II,  constructed,  and  in  which  sheAvas  buried. 
This  church,  Avhich  the  empress  built  on  the  site  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  was  dedicated  in  A.  D.  460. 
These  and  many  other  objects  which  need  not  be  speci¬ 
fied  were  found  where  they  had  been  lying  undisturbed 
for  centuries,  no  one  dreaming  of  their  existence.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  lead  one  to  make  excavations 
in  this  field,  and  it  was  only  the  holes  in  an  unproduc¬ 
tive  garden,  Avhich  annoyed  aud  puzzled  the  owner,  that 
led  to  the  discovery  of  these  wonderful  ruins. 

A  discovery  Avas  recently  made  iu  an  olive-grove  less 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  Jaffa  gate,  southwest  of  the 
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city,  which  brought  to  light  ancient  and  very  important 
remains.  A  wheat-field,  an  olive-grove,  a  ledge  of  rocks 
which  had  been  quarried  on  one  side,  an  unused  and 
broken  cistern,  were  all  that  appeared  aboveground. 
During  heavy  rains  a  hole  was  opeued  in  the  earth,  which 
seemed  to  be  deep,  and  a  man  made  it  l^rge  enough  to 
admit  his  body,  and  went  down  to  see  what  he  could 
find.  He  reported  large  chambers,  larg8  stone  doors, 
and  stone  boxes.  When,  later,  the  great  mass  of  accu¬ 
mulated  earth  was  removed,  most  elaborate  and  beautiful 
tombs  were  disclosed,  and  near  the  entrance  the  massive 
foundations  of  a  building  which,  so  far  as  could  be 
traced  was  fifty  feet  in  one  direction  and  twice  that  dis¬ 
tance  in  another.  These  foundations  were  made  of  the 
marble  of  the  country,  and  the  large  blocks  were  so  per¬ 
fectly  matched  as  almost  to  obliterate  the  lines  where 
they  joined  each  other.  The  roofs  of  these  tomb  cham¬ 
bers  were  of  solid  rock,  but  the  walls  were  formed  partly 
of  nicely  hewn  limestone  blocks.  The  two  sarcophagi 
which  remained  intact  elicited  the  greatest  curiosity. 
One  was  beautifully  ornamented,  and  the  other  was 
plain.  Their  respective  lengths  were  five  feet  ten  inches 
and  six  feet  six  inches,  while  in  width  one  was  thir¬ 
teen  inches  clear  inside,  and  the  other  fourteen  inches. 
They  were  certainly  designed  for  very  tall  and  very 
slender  people.  To  me  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest 
was  the  “  rolling  stone,”  still  in  position,  designed  for 
closing  the  entrance  to  the  tombs.  This  was  fifteen 
inches  thick  and  six  feet  in  diameter,  and,  what  was 
wonderful,  it  was  not  marred  in  the  slightest  degree.  I 
secured  bits  of  lamps  from  the  coffins,  but  there  was  no 
inscription,  and,  as  to  the  origin  and  date  of  these  re¬ 
mains,  what  could  be  the  clew  ? 

During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  70,  Titus  drew 
a  wall  of  circumvallation  around  the  city,  and  the  line 
seems  to  be  carefully  described  by  Josephus,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  trace  now  as  one  might  think.  On  the 
west  of  the  city  the  wall  passed  outside  of  what  he  calls 
“  Herod’s  Monument.”  Once  previous  to  this  occasion, 
when  Titus  was  placing  his  troops  in  this  quarter,  Jo¬ 
sephus  refers  to  “  Herod's  Monuments,”  using  the  plural 
instead  of  the  singular.  Scores  of  times,  in  my  walks 
about  Jerusalem,  I  have  tried  to  get  some  clew  to  this 
landmark  of  Josephus,  and  was  able  to  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  it  must  be  near  such  a  point.  Still  I  could 
not  tell  men  to  dig  there,  for  they  might  turn  up  thou¬ 
sands  of  square  yards  of  earth  and  find  nothing.  For¬ 
tunately  this  hole  in  the  ground,  just  where  these  monu¬ 
ments  ought  to  have  stood,  led  to  this  important  dis¬ 
covery,  and  thereby  to  the  certain  recovery  of  one  point 
on  the  line  of  the  wall  which  Titus  built  to  hem  in  the 
poor  Jews.  I  fully  believe  that  the  stones  of  the  build¬ 
ing  were  taken  away,  and  the  earth  thrown  up  over 
these  tombs,  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 

If  now  it  is  asked  which  of  the  Herods  is  meant,  we 
must  reply  that  we  do  not  know.  Josephus  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  speak  of  Agrippa  II,  in  whose  reign  he  wrote, 
as  “King  Agrippa,”  or  “Agrippa,”  and  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I  as  “  King  Agrippa  the  Father,”  while  he  calls 
Herod  the  Great  “  King  Herod,”  or  simply  “  Herod.”  If 
Herod  the  Great  is  intended,  could  one  of  these  coffins 
have  been  for  his  wife  Mariamne,  who  was  tall,  graceful, 
and  famed  for  her  beauty, — almost  idolized  by  the  Jews, 
— whom,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death  ? 
His  subsequent  remorse  nearly  drove  him  to  madness, 
and  possibly  such  a  man  might  think  that  a  costly  tomb 
would  in  part  atone  for  his  terrible  act. 

I  have  no  more  than  begun  to  illustrate  my  subject, 
but  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  reader  that  the  soil 
about  Jerusalem— and  this  is  true  in  a  degree  of  other 
localities— is  full  of  relics  of  the  past,  and  that  they  are 
frequently  found  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 

Andover,  Mass. 

<5^23 

Protestant  Progress  in  Belgium 

By  Alice  Dinsmoor 

IN  SPITE  of  all  the  evidences  of  power  shown  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  Belgium,  the 
fact  is  that  toleration  exists  in  the  kingdom,  and  that 
pastors  of  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Protestant  churches 
receive  their  salaries  from  the  government  treasury. 

This  organization  dates  back  to  the  year  1839,  when, 
under  the  rule  of  Leopold  I,  Belgium  had  been  for  seven 
years  an  independent  nation.  The  present  sovereign, 
liberal-minded  though  he  is.  is  a  Romanist;  and,  naturally, 
a  Protestant  church,  supported  by  the  state,  cannot  be 
aggressive.  Its  congregations  are  chiefly  composed  of 
people  of  foreign  birth— Dutch,  Swedes,  and  English, 


—and  their  ranks  are  seldom  increased  by  recruits  from 
the  predominating  faith. 

But  there  is  another  Protestant  body  in  Belgium  called 
the  JEglise  Chrelienne  Missionaire ,  a  veritable  missionary 
organization  begun  in  1837  and  still  carried  on  chiefly 
by  Swiss  evangelists.  For  several  years  I  have  been 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  work  done  by  this  society, 
through  my  correspondence  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Sunday-school  Association  of  Brooklyn,  and  during  the 
past  summer  my  interest  in  it  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  a  visit  in  Belgium.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  give 
some  account  of  what  I  saw  and  heard,  and  the  im¬ 
pressions  based  upon  my  observations  aud  experiences. 

The  working  force  of  this  missionary  church  consists 
of  twenty-five  ministers,  a  small  number  of  Bible  readers 
and  colporteurs,  and  an  increasing  number  of  men  and 
women  who  teach  in  the  Sunday-schools  and  take  part 
in  meetings  of  evangelization.  They  are  all  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  general  secretary  of  the  society, 

M.  Kennedy  Anet,  a  man  of  genial  manners  and  no  less 
executive  talent.  He  is  the  successor  of  his  father,  M. 
Leonard  Anet,  who  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  Swiss  in 
this  difficult  field,  and  who  twice  represented  his  church, 
in  religious  gatherings,  in  this  country.  The  work  of 
this  organization  is  distinctly  aggressive  and  largely 
among  Catholics.  They  are  visited  in  their  homes,  made 
welcome  at  the  church  services  and  in  the  Sunday-schools, 
and  for  them  meetings  of  evangelizations  are  held. 

For  financial  support,  the  workers  look  to  th^  members 
of  their  churches,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  able  to 
make  but  small  contributions,  and  to  friends  in  Great 
Britain,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Germany,  and  America, 
who,  out  of  Christian  love,  like  to  have  a  part  in  lifting 
Belgium  out  of  superstition,  ignorance,  and  unbelief. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  ornate  Catholic  churches  of 
the  capital  are  the  two  small,  plain  buildings,  puritanic 
in  their  simplicity,  where  Protestant  services  are  held. 
The  services  are  severely  simple.  The  congregations 
sing  with  fervor  and  in  good  time.  The  sermons  which 
I  heard  were  scriptural  and  searching.  Before  the 
morning  service,  in  both  places,  the  Sunday-school  is 
held.  A  botanist  of  some  distinction  is  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  one  in  the  Rue  Belliard.  So  many  teach¬ 
ers  were  absent  for  their  summer  outing  that  the  exercises 
there  were  general.  Not  more  than  sixty  scholars  were 
present,  among  them  were  the  children  of  the  Protestant 
Orphan  Asylum.  But  in  the  other  school,  in  the  Church 
of  the  “  Observatoire,”  the  classes  were  at  work.  In 
both  these  schools,  and  in  the  others  that  I  visited,  there 
is  much  less  machinery,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  than  with 
us.  The  two  songs— one  at  the  beginning,  the  other  at 
the  close,  of  the  session— are  sung  without  the  aid  of  an 
instrument,  but  with  much  evident  enjoyment.  The 
lessons  are  partly  memorized,  and  the  review  at  the  close, 
conducted  by  the  superintendent,  shows  that  the  facts 
have  been  learned.  The  attention  and  interest  of  the 
children  is  most  marked  and  gratifying.  In  the  winter 
there  are  three  hundred  scholars  in  these  schools.  M. 
Meyhoffer  aud  an  assistant  do  the  pastoral  work  for  both 
these  churches.  M.  Anet  preaches  in  one  or  the  other, 
however,  every  Sunday,  when  he  is  not  supplying  a  pul¬ 
pit  in  some  other  part  of  the  field. 

I  spent  one  Sunday  in  the  province  of  Hainaut,  where 
the  coal-mining  plants  and  factories,  with  densely  popu¬ 
lated  towns  clustered  about  them,  are  very  near  together. 
At  Jumet  I  found  a  most  happy  Protestant  people  re¬ 
joicing  in  a  new,  neat,  brick  church,  dedicated  iu  August. 
They  had  before  worshiped  in  a  room  built  for  a  dwell¬ 
ing,  and  so  fast  falling  to  decay  that  it  was  dangerous. 
The  new  “  temple”  is  in  a  more  central  location,  and  is 
so  large  that  many  beside  the  regular  congregation  can 
be  seated. 

This  church,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  composed  of  converts  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  of  their  children. 

The  room  was  filled  at  both  morning  and  evening  ser¬ 
vices,  and  many  Catholics  were  among  the  number 
present.  It  was  touching  to  hear  the  petitions  at  the 
prayer-meeting,  the  next  evening,  among  the  company  of 
the  believers.  Men  prayed  that  those  who  had  come  to 
the  Sunday  services  from  curiosity  might  return  from  in¬ 
terest  in  the  truth,  and  remain,  at  last,  from  love  to  the 
Lord.  Their  petitions  on  behalf  of  the  Sunday-school, 
too,  were  so  fervent  as  to  show  how  important  they  think 
it.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  thoroughly  efficient  organization. 
The  supeiintendent  is  a  man  whose  parents  were  born 
into  the  Romish  Church,  but  he  was  baptized  in  the 
Protestant  faith  in  the  now  abandoned  place  of  worship. 
He  and  his  sister  are  the  Aaron  and  Hur  of  the  pastor. 
They  help  and  encourage  him  in  every  possible  way, 
knowing  how  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  community  in 


which  they  have  lived  all  their  lives  as  he  cannot.  The 
superintendent  told  me  how  difficult  it  is  to  maiutain  a 
teachers’-meeting,  necessary  as  it  is,  because  so  many 
of  the  teachers  work  long  hours  in  the  mines,  and 
live  widely  scattered.  I  realized  what  he  had  said 
when  I  looked  into  the  pale  faces  of  many  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  aud  noticed  the  beut  aud  twisted  forms  of  mauy. 

Men,  boys,  ahd  girls  all  work  in  the  mines,  and  it  takes 
the  earnings  of  the  entire  family  to  keep  it  above  dire 
want.  Men  earn  from  fifty  to  ninety  cents  a  day,  and 
boys  and  girls  from  twenty  to  fifty  cents.  But  out 
of  their  poverty,  on  the  last  Sunday  in  the  old  place 
of  worship,  though  the.  congregation  had  made  large 
contributions  (for  their  means)  to  the  new  church,  they 
pledged  four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  more.  The 
church  has  a  membership  of  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty,  with  two  hundred  and  eighteen  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  parish.  There  is  not  a  single  feature  of 
the  work  more  significant  than  the  mission  Sunday- 
schools,  held  in  the  humble  miners’  homes,  in  this  and 
other  parishes. 

The  living-room  of  the  little  house  is  arranged  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon,  so  that  the  children  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  can  be  gathered  in  aud  taught.  The  children  carry 
home  in  their  hands  a  little  tract  or  paper,  and  in  their 
memories  a  text  they  have  been  taught.  These  often 
lead  to  the  Bible’s  being  brought  into  the  house.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  parents  become  interested,  are  willing  to  go  to 
the  service,  and  thus,  in  time,  light  comes  into  their 
darkened  minds-,  and  peace  into  their  troubled  hearts. 

One  interesting  fact,  in  reference  to  the  church  at 
Jumet,  is  that  upwards  of  fifty  active  members  have, 
within  five  years,  emigrated  to  the  Pennsylvania  coal¬ 
fields.  They  have  sent  home  some  hundreds  of  dollars 
toward  the  building-fund  of  the  new  church. 

An  hour’s  distance  by  carriage  from  Jumet,  at  the 
town  of  Fontaine  l’Eveque,  I  saw  most  interesting  work. 
There  is  no  church  buildiug,  but  a  miner  has  given  up 
the  only  good-sized  room  in  his  house  to  the  little  com¬ 
pany  of  believers  for  a  place  of  worship.  In  this  room, 
perhaps  twenty  feet  square,  the  Sunday-school  was  in 
session  when  we  arrived.  The  thirty  scholars  were 
divided  into  two  classes :  the  owner  of  the  house  was 
teaching  the  boys  in  one  corner,  and  a  younger  miner 
the  girls  in  another.  The  children  had  learned  a  good 
many  verses.  One  little  girl  recited  a  whole  chapter 
from  one  of  the  Gospels,  which  she  had  learned,  five 
verses  a  Sunday.  When  the  roll  was  called,  several  new 
scholars  gave  their  names  to  be  entered.  The  faltering 
words  of  the  prayer  offered  by  the  young  superintendent 
at  the  opening  of  the  exercises  were  specially  tender 
when  he  was  giving  thanks  that  they  had  all  been  spared 
from  the  dangers  of  another  week. 

The  next  day  I  went  down  a  thousand  feet,  among  the 
damp  and  treacherous  rocks,  to  where  men  were  lying 
in  cramped  postures  getting  out  the  coal,  and  the  girls 
and  boys  were  moving  the  loaded  cars  in  the  low,  dark 
galleries,  and  that  prayer  came  back  to  me  with  even 
more  force  than  when  I  had  heard  the  broken  words  in 
which  it  went  heavenward.  The  singing  of  those  chil¬ 
dren  made  the  whitewashed  walls  ring,  and  the  glow 
of  their  bright  faces  left  a  deep  impression  upon  my 
mind.  Many  of  them  stayed  to  the  preaching-service, 
conducted  by  M.  Moll,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Courcelles,  whose  parish  includes  this  station.  Before 
he  began  to  speak,  the  room  was  crowded  with  people, 
who  were  seated  on  chairs  aud  backless  benches.  The 
only  accessible  window  and  door  were  surrounded  by 
those  who  stood  in  the  rain  to  listen.  I  never  saw  more 
rapt  attention  than  that  given  to  the  earnest  young  pas¬ 
tor  as  he  spoke  from  the  text,  “Whereas  I  was  blind,  now 
I  see.”  Before  he  closed,  he  urged  his  listeners  to  read 
the  Bible  in  their  homes, — to  get  the  word  direct. 

The  miner  in  whose  house  we  worshiped,  is  a  man 
perhaps  forty  years  old,  without  children.  He  and  his 
wife  live  in  the  unfinished  room  above.  He  had  saved 
a  thousand  francs  ($200),  aud  has  borrowed  three  thou¬ 
sand  more.  With  this  money  he  has  bought  two  little 
houses  adjoining  his  own,  and  the  living  rooms  in  these 
are  to  be  thrown  together  so  as  to  make  a  good  place  for 
the  service, — one  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  who 
would  like  to  attend.  It  will  take  this  man  ten  years  to 
pay  his  debt  for  this  house,  but  he  is  very  happy  because 
he  can  assume  it,  aud  help  on  the  cause  he  loves.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  significant  fact  in  connection  with  this 
purchase  is  yet  to  be  told.  It  happens  that  directly  in 
front  of  the  houses,  and  less  than  ten  feet  away,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  long -abandoned  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
When  the  car's  of  the  parish  found  that  a  Protestant 
place  of  worship  of  such  size  was  to  be  opened,  he  said 
to  his  people,  “  We  must  rebuild  that  chapel,”  and  went 
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to  the  proper  town  officer  for  the  authorization, — but  he 
did  not  get  it.  The  officer  said,  “  That  man’s  property 
will  be  useless  if  you  put  up  your  chapel  against  the 
windows.  You  do  not  need  it,  and  you  cannot  rebuild 
it.”  Thus,  small  though  the  number  of  the  Protestants 
is,  their  rights  are  beginning  to  be  respected. 

The  last  statistics  of  this  missionary  church  give  5,318 
members,  distributed  among  the  25  churches,  and  a  little 
more  than  half  as  many  children  in  the  62  Sunday- 
schools.  Of  these  Sunday-schools,  19  are  mission  schools 
in  dwellings  more  or  less  like  those  I  have  described. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  devotion  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  the  pastors  carry  on  this  work.  About 
a  hundred  preaching-services  are  held  every  Sunday. 
This  means  that  each  pastor  must  speak  four  times.  In 
many  cases  they  travel  a  good  many  miles  to  get  to  the 
distant  stations  in  their  parishes.  They  see  much  on 
every  hand  that  might  be  done  if  they  had  means  to 
support  a  larger  force.  In  two  provinces  there  is  not  a 
single  man  in  the  field. 

Encouragement  is  constantly  given  the  workers  by 
people  who  testify  that  their  narrow,  dreary  lives  have 
been  brightened  and  broadened  by  the  light  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Brooklyn ,  N.  Y. 
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The  Promise  Claimed 

By  Alice  Hamilton  Rich 

SOMETIMES  we  teachers  become  discouraged,  and 
wonder  if  our  work  is  worth  the  cost  of  time,  effort, 
and  strength  we  put  into  it.  Our  boys  are  inattentive,  or 
they  are  more  intent  upon  devising  plans  of  mischief  than 
upon  the  study  of  the  lesson.  This  is  not  confined  to  mis¬ 
sion  schools.  Such  boys  are  found  in  our  church  schools 
as  well.  Perchance  we  give  these  boys  attractive  papers 
and  Scripture  cards  only  to  find  them  left  in  their  seats 
or  dropped  on  the  street  on  their  way  home.  We  grieve 
over  this  waste  of  good  reading,  saying  it  was  not  thus 
in  our  childhood  days,  forgetting  that  the  scarcity  of 
books  and  papers  made  them  correspondingly  precious 
to  us.  The  following  illustrative  story  was  told  me  by  a 
pastor,  who  vouches  for  its  truth.  I  repeat  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  narrator. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  a 
gentleman  was  on  his  way  to  his  office,  when  he  was  told 
that  one  of  his  boys  in  his  mission  Sunday-school  class — 
whom  we  will  call  Henry — had  been  run  over  by  the 
car,  and  both  legs  severed  from  his  body.  He  at  once 
went  to  the  boy’s  home,  and  was  taken  to  Henry’s  room, 
where  he  talked  with  him  in  loving,  tender  words,  re¬ 
peating  the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love.  He  left 
him,  promising  to  return  that  night.  When  he  returned, 
the  boy  was  dead,  and  the  mother,  at  his  request,  took 
him  to  see  the  poor  mutilated  body,  which  loving  hands 
had  prepared  as  best  they  could  for  the  burial. 

In  the  cold  hands  were  clasped  some  soiled  cards,  and 

Mr. - asked  the  mother  what  they  were ;  and  this  is 

the  story  she  told  him  : 

“  When  Henry  was  dying,  he  asked  me  to  bring  all 
his  picture  and  card  texts  he  had  received  in  Sunday- 
school.  He  spread  them  all  out  on  the  bed  before  him, 
and,  after  reading  them,  chose  the  two  which  he  holds 
in  his  hands,  saying  :  ‘  Mother,  you  know  I  am  going  to 
die.  I  want  you  to  leave  these  cards  in  my  hands,  and 
when  I  get  to  the  door  of  heaven,  I  will  knock.  When 
Jesus  comes,  he  will  ask  what  I  want.  I  will  tell  him  I 
want  to  come  in,  and  hold  up  his  promises  to  me.’  ” 

Mr.  -  gently  drew  the  cards  from  the  clasped 

hands,  and  read,  “  Him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out,”  and  “  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you ;  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you.” 

It  is  worth  all  it  costs  to  be  a  Sunday-school  teacher. 
It  does  pay  to  provide  cards,  books,  and  papers  for  the 
children  of  our  Sunday-schools,  if  only  once  in  a 
hundred  times  they  are  carried  into  homes  that  have 
little  or  no  reading  worth  the  mention.  Blessed  was 
that  Sunday-school  teacher  who  placed  in  Henry’s 
hands  the  card  with  the  promise  of  Jesus,  which,  with 
unquestioning  faith,  the  dying  boy  claimed  as  his  own  ! 

Many  times  these  city  arabs,  who  only  occasionally 
enter  the  mission  school,  all  unwittingly  become  city 
missionaries.  They  bear  their  sermons,  written  upon 
cards  or  Sunday-school  papers,  into  corners  of  heathen¬ 
dom  in  our  large  cities  seldom  visited  even  by  the  self- 
denying  slum  sister  of  the  Salvation  Army,  or  the  faith¬ 
ful  superintendent  or  teacher  of  mission  schools. 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 
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Who  Came  while  Effie  was  Away 

By  Elizabeth  P.  Allan 

“  TT AS  anybody  been  here  to-day,  mother,  while  I 

J-J-  was  gone?” 

Effie  had  been  away  all  day,  since  breakfast,  and  now 
daylight  had  faded  out  of  the  sky,  and  the  moon’s  ‘‘sil¬ 
ver  sickle”  was  hanging  above  their  heads. 

“Let  me  see,”  said  mother,  putting  on  her  thinking- 
cap.  “  Yes,  I  have  had  one  visitor.” 

“Oh!  have  you,  mother ?  Who  was  it?” 

“She  did  not  tell  me  her  name,”  said  mother,  with  a 
quizzical  little  smile. 

“Did  not  tell  you  her  name?  How  very  queer !  Where 
did  she  come  from  ?  ” 

“  She  did  not  say.” 

“  What  did  she  come  to  our  house  for?  ” 

“  Ah  I  for  several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  she  cured 
my  headache ;  she  brought  me  a  letter  from  a  dear  friend ; 
she  gave  me  a  new  book  to  read ;  she  put  a  red  rose  on 
my  table ;  she  finished  a  piece  of  sewing  for  me,  and 
gave  me  some  sweet,  new  thoughts.” 

“  What  a  strange  visitor !  ”  murmured  Effie.  “  Was 
that  all?” 

“No;  she  wanted  me  to  do  many  things  for  her.  She 
asked  me  to  make  broth  for  a  sick  girl,  to  write  two  let¬ 
ters  offering  to  help  two  people,  to  pay  a  visit,  to  make  a 
pudding,  and  several  other  things.” 

“And  did  you  do  them  for  her?” 

“  I  did  some  of  them,  and  some  I  left  undone.  I  wish 
now  that  I  had  done  them  all.” 

“I  would  give  anything  to  see  her,  mother.  “Will 
she  ever  come  again  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  mother,  “she  cannot  come  again,  because 
she  died  at  sunset.” 

“  Died,  mother  ?  How  dreadful !  And  yet  you  are 
smiling.  I  think  you  are  joking  somehow, — are  you  ? 

“Not  joking  exactly,  Effie,  dear,  but  I  am  talking  in 
a  little  parable  which  I  think  you  can  guess,  when  I  tell 
you  that  her  sister  is  coming  to-morrow  at  sunrise, 
— her  twin  sister,  so  like  my  visitor  that  no  one  could  tell 
them  apart,  though  some  of  her  gifts  and  some  of  her 
desires  will  be  different  from  to-day’s  guest.” 

“  You  say  you  don’t  know  her  name,  mother?” 

“  I  didn’t  say  that.  I  said  she  did  not  tell  me  her 
name.  But  I  do  know  it, — it  is  Thursday .” 

“  Thursday  !  ”  cried  Effie,  laughing;  “  You  just  mean 
to-day,  then.” 

“Yes,  to-day.” 

“And  your  visitor  to-morrow  will  be  named  ” — 

“  Friday,  of  course.” 

Effie  was  very  much  amused  at  the  idea  of  the  Thurs¬ 
day  visitor  and  the  Friday  visitor;  but,  when  she  woke 
up  in  her  little  bed  the  next  morning,  she  said  softly  to 
herself : 

“  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Friday  ?  I  wonder  what  you 
have  brought  me  to-day  ?  At  any  rate,  I  am  going  to  do 
all  the  things  you  ask  me,  ’cause  you  have  got  to  die  at 
sunset,  you  know.” 

And,  right  away,  Mistress  Friday  asked  the  little  girl 
to  get  up  and  dress  in  time  for  morning  prayers. 

Lexington ,  Fa^ 


A  Stereopticon  Pre-View 

PRE-VIEWING,  like  reviewing,  has  its  value  as  a 
unifier  of  the  quarter’s  lessons.  The  plan  for  a 
“stereopticon  review”  described  in  these  columns  last 
week  lias  called  forth  a  similar  plan  for  a  “stereopticon 
pre-view.”  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Deatrick,  superintendent 
of  St.  Paul’s  Reformed  Sunday-school  of  Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania,  writes  :  “  We  now  propose  to  have  a  pre¬ 
view  of  next  quarter,  instead  of  a  review  at  its  close. 
Some  of  the  slides  we  make,  some  we  buy.  In  preparing 
for  this,  at  the  expenditure  of  some  time  and  labor,  I 
have  worked  out  a  list  of  available  slides  for  the  purpose. 

“The  numbers  to  the  right  of  titles  are  the  pages  in 
T.  H.  McAllister’s  (49  Nassau  Street,  New  York)  latest 
catalog.  Those  marked  (17)  are  probably  in  some  cases 
duplicates  of  other  views,  as  on  page  17  Mr.  McAllister 
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lists  a  set  of  views  for  the  entire  year  without  giving  the 
names  of  the  artists.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  slides,  can 
also  be  procured  from  the  Soule  Photograph  Company, 
338  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The 
hymns  and  unnumbered  slides  are  made  by  the  Rev. 

S.  U.  Mitman,  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  but  might 
be  found,  at  least  some  of  them,  in  the  catalogs  of  various 
firms. 

“  One  or  two  slides  besides  the  hymn  would  be  ample 
for  illustrating  each  Sunday’s  lesson.  The  variety  is 
sufficient  to  allow  considerable  latitude  in  choice.  The 
list  has  been  compiled  with  the  catalogs  of  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  makers  of  America  at  hand.” 

Lesson  l  , 

1.  Hymn  :  “  Come,  ye  that  love  the  Lord.’’ 

2.  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  (182). 

3.  Christ  Entering  Jerusalem,  Plockhorst  (219). 

4.  Christ  Entering  Jerusalem,  Dubufe  (53). 

5.  Christ  Entering  Jeruselem,  Dor6  (210). 

6.  Christ  Entering  Jerusalem,  Deger  (219). 

7.  The  Triumphal  Entry  (17). 

Lesson  2 

1.  Hymn  :  “  I  have  heard  of  a  Saviour’s  love.” 

2.  The  Wicked  Husbandmen  (17). 

3.  The  Wine- Press. 

Lesson  3 

1.  Hymn  :  “  My  soul,  be  on  thy  guard.” 

2.  Watchfulness  (17). 

Lesson  4 

1.  Hymn  :  “  Break  thou  the  bread  of  life.” 

2.  The  Holy  Supper,  Hoffman  (211). 

3.  The  Lord’s  Supper,  De  Vinci  (53). 

4.  The  Lord’s  Supper  (17). 

Lesson  5 

1.  Hymn  :  “  'Tis  midnight,  and  on  Olive’s  brow.” 

2.  The  Mount  of  Olives  (182). 

3.  The  Brook  Kedron  (182). 

4.  Gethsemane  (182). 

5.  Agony  in  the  Garden,  Hoffman  (53). 

6.  Agony  in  the  Garden,  Van  Arnim  (53). 

7.  Christ  at  Gethsemane,  Jalabert  (53). 

8.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden,  Ary  Scheffer  (210). 

9.  The  Agony  in  Gethsemane  (17). 

Lesson  6 

1.  Hymn  ;  “  Majestic  sweetness  sits  enthroned.” - 

2.  Christ  led  to  Judgment,  Hoffmann  (210). 

3.  Jesus  before  the  High  Priest  (17). 

4.  House  of  Caiaphas  (182). 

Lesson  7 

1.  Hymn  :  “  0  sacred  Head,  now  wounded.” 

2.  Scourge. 

3.  Christ  before  Pilate,  Munkacsy  (210). 

4.  Jesus  before  Pilate  (17). 

Lesson  8 

1.  Hymn  :  “  Alas,  and  did  my  Saviour  bleed.” 

2.  Hymn :  “  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross.” 

3.  Hymn  :  “  There  is  a  green  hill  far  away.” 

4.  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,  DorC-  (219). 

5.  The  Crucifixion,  Hilton  (53). 

6.  Christ  on  Calvary,  Munkacsy  (210). 

7.  Crucifixion,  Bouguereau  (219). 

8.  The  Crucifixion,  Hoffman  (211). 

9.  Golgotha  (183). 

10.  Holy  Coat  at  Treves  (14). 

11.  Jesus  on  the  Cross  (17). 

Lesson  9 

1.  Hymn  :  “  The  Lbrd  of  Life  is  risen." 

2.  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  Empty  Grave,  Schleh  (53). 

3.  The  Marys  Weeping  at  the  Tomb,  Schleh  (210). 

4.  The  Marys  at  the  Sepulcher,  Hoffmann  (211). 

5.  Easter  Morning,  Plockhorst  (53). 

6.  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  Van  Arnim  (63). 

7.  The  Resurrection,  Hoffmann  (211). 

8.  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  (17). 

Lesson  10 

1.  Hymn  :  “  What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus.” 

2.  The  Journey  to  Emmaus,  Plockhorst  (53). 

3.  Christ  Appearing  to  the  Disciples  on  the  Way  to  Emmaus, 
Hoffman  (211). 

4.  The  Walk  to  Emmaus  (17). 

Lesson  11 

1.  Hymn:  “  More  love  to  thee.” 

2.  Christ  Commends  his  Flock  to  Peter  (53). 

3.  Christ’s  Charge  to  Peter,  Raphael  (210). 

4.  Peter  and  the  Risen  Lord  (17). 

5.  Sea  of  Galilee.  Church  of  St.  Peter  on  the  site  of  the 
Miraculous  Draft  of  Fishes  (184).  f 

Lesson  12 

1.  Hymn  :  “  To  the  work.” 

2.  Bethany  Road  over  Mount  of  Olives  (182). 

3.  The  Ascension,  Hoffman  (211). 

4.  The  Ascension,  Gleyre  (63). 

5.  The  Saviour’s  Parting  Words  (17)t 
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March  23,  1895  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES 

OUTLINE  HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS 

With  Probable  Time  and  Place  of  Events,  from  the  Public  Entry  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Ascension 

A  Help  to  the  Study  of  International  Sunday-School  Lessons,  April  to  June,  1895 
By  Professor  M.  B.  Riddle,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


l8l 


A.D.  30 

Sunday,  April  2 . 

Monday,  April  3 . 

Monday,  April  3 . 

Tuesday,  April  4  .... 

Tuesday,  April  4 . 

Tuesday,  April  4 . 

Tuesday^  April  4 . 

Tuesday,  Ajxril  4 . 

Tuesday,  April  4 . 

Tuesday,  April  4 . 

Tuesday,  April  4 — 
Tuesday,  April  4.... 
Tuesday,  April  4.... 

Tuesday,  April  4.... 
Tuesday  evening.... 
Tuesday  evening.... 
Tuesday  evening.... 

Thursday,  April  6... 
Thursday  evening... 
Thursday  evening... 
Thursday  evening.. 
Thursday  evening... 
Thursday  evening... 
Thursday  evening... 
Thursday  evening... 
Thursday  evening... 

Thursday  night . 

Thursday  night....... 

Thursday,  midnight, 
Friday,  April  7, 

1  A.M . 

Friday  before  day.... 
Friday  before  day.... 

Friday,  daybreak... 

Friday  morning . 

Friday  morning . 

Friday  morning . 

Friday  morning...... 

Friday  morning..:... 

Friday  morning . 

Friday  morning..  ... 

Friday,  9  A.M . 

Friday . 

Friday . 

Friday,  12-3  P.M... 

Friday  evening . 

Friday  evening . 

Friday  evening . 

Saturday,  April  8... 


Sunday,  April  9, 
early  in 
the 

morning. 

Sunday . 

Sunday  afternoon... 
Sunday  evening..... 
Sunday,  April  16... 

April-May . 

April-May . 

Thursday-May  18.. 


Bethany  to  Jerusalem .. 

Near  Jerusalem . 

The  Temple . 

Near  Jerusalem . 

The  Temple.... . . 

The  Temple . 

The  Temple . 

The  Temple . 

The  Temple . . 


The  Temple . 

The  Temple . 

Court  of  Women... 
Court  of  Gentiles  . 


Outside  the  Temple- 

Mount  of  Olives.. . 

Mount  of  Olives . 

Jerusalem . 


Bethany  and  Jerusalem  . 

Jerusalem . . . 

Jerusalem . . . . 

Jerusalem . . 

Jerusalem  . . 

Jerusalem  . . 

Jerusalem . . . 

Jerusalem . . 

Jerusalem . . . .... 


Over  Kedron... 
Gethsemane. ... 
Gethsemane.... 


Palace  of  High-priest... 


Golgotha . . 

Golgotha..... . 

Golgotha . . . 

Golgotha . 

Golgotha, . . . 

Jerusalem,  Sepulcher... 


Sect. 


Palace  of  High-priest . 

Palace  of  High-priest..... . 


Council  Chamber.... 

Jerusalem . . . 

Pilate’s  Pretorium.. 
Herod's  P.esidence.. 

Pretorium . 

Pretorium . 

Pretorium . 

*Way  to  Golgotha  ... 

Golgotha . . 

Golgotha . 


Part  VIII.  From  Sunday  to  Wednesday  of  Passion  Week,1 
including  Lessons  1-3,  Second  Quarter,  1895. 

114.  The  Public  Entry  to  Jerusalem . > . 

115.  The  Cursing  of  the  Fig  Tree . . . 

116.  The  Second  Cleansing  of  the  Temple;  Hosannas  of  the  Children .  ... 


117.  The  Fig  Tree  Withered  Away..  . . 

118.  Our  Lord’s  Authority  Questioned . 

119.  Parable  of  the  Two  Sons . . . . 

120.  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen . . 

121.  Parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King’s  Son . ■. . . . 

122.  Three  Questions :  About  Tribute  to  Ciesar,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Great 

Commandment .  . . 

123.  Our  Lord’s  Unanswered  Question  about  the  Christ . . . . . 

124.  Warning  Against  and  Woes  Pronounced  upon  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees . 

125.  The  Widow’s  Two  Mites . . . . . . 

126.  Certain  Greeks  Seek  to  See  Jesus . . . 

127.  Reflections  on  the  Unbelief  of  the  Jews . 

128.  Prediction  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Temple . . 

129.  Discourse  on  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  End  of  the  World . 

130.  Further  Discourse:  Ten  Virgins,  Talents,  Picture  of  the  Judgment . 

131.  Conspiracy  between  the  Rulers  and  Judas . 

Part  IX.  From  the  Preparation  for  the  Passover  Supper  to  the  Burial 
of  Jesus,  includiug  Lessons  4-8,  Second  Quarter,  1895. 

132.  Preparation  for  the  Passover .  . . . . . . 

133.  The  Beginning  of  the  Passover  Supper  8 . . . 

134.  Expression  of  Desire  by  our  Lord . . . . . 

135.  The  Strife  as  to  Who  was  Greatest . . . 

136.  The  Washing  of  the  Disciples’  Feet . 

137.  The  Announcement  of  the  Betrayer . : . . 

138.  The  Institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper;  compare  1  Corinthians  11 :  23-25.... . 

139.  Prediction  of  Peter’s  Denial ;  Incident  of  the  Swords . 

140.  Our  Lord’s  Farewell  Discourse  and  Intercessory  Prayer . 

141.  The  Departure  to  Gethsemane  [Second  Prediction  of  Peter’s  Denial]  8 . 

142.  The  Agony  in  Gethsemane .  v . . . 

143.  The  Betrayal  and  Arrest  of  Jesus . 

144.  The  Hearing  before  Annas4 . — . . . . . 

145.  Night  Trial  before  Caiaphas;  Maltreatment  of  Jesus . 

146.  The  Three  Denials  of  Peter  8 . 


21  :  1-11 
21  :  18,  19 
21  :  12-17 

21  :  20-22 
21  :  23-27 
21  :  28-32 

21  :  33-46 

22  :  1-14 

22  :  15-40 
22  :  41-46 

23  :  1-39 


24  :  1,  2 

24  :  3-51 

25  :  1-46 
26:  1-5, 14-16 


26 :  17-19 
26  :  20 


11  :  1-11 
11  :  12-14 
11 :  15-19 

11  :  20-25 
11  :  27-33 


12  :  13-34 
12  :  35-37 
12  :  38-40 
12  :  41-44 


19  :  45-4S ; 
[21  :  37,  3 


20  :  1-8 
20  :  9-19 


20  :  20-40 
20  :  41-44 
20  :  45-47 
21  :  1-4 


26:  21-25 
26  :  26-29 
26  :  31-35 


13  :  1,  2 
13  :  3-37 


14:1,2,10,11 


14  :  12-16 
14  :  17 


26:  30  [31-35] 
26  :  36-46 
i  :  47-56 


Sepulcher . 

Sepulcher . . . 

Sepulcher.... . 

Near  Jerusalem . 

Jerusalem . 

Emrnaus,  Jerusalem . 

Jerusalem . 

Jerusalem . 

Sea  of  Galilee . : . 

Galilee. . . 

Jerusalem,  Mt.  of  Olives... 


147.  The  Formal  Condemnation  by  the  Sanhedrin  ;  6  Jesus  led  to  Pilate . 

148.  The  Remorse  and  Suicide  of  Judas;  7  compare  Acts  1  :  18,  19......... . . . 

149.  The  Trial  before  Pilate ;  his  First  Attempt  to  Release  Jesus . . . 

150.  Jesus  before  Herod . . . . . 

151.  Pilate’s  Second  Attempt  to  Release  Jesus ;  the  Choice  of  Barabbas........ . 

152.  Delivery  of  Jesus  to  Death;  Scourging  and  Mocking  by  Soldiers . 

153.  Final  Attempt  of  Pilate  to  Release  Jesus  (Ecce  Homo) . 

154.  Jesus  is  Led  Away  to  be  Crucified . 

155.  The  Crucifixion  ;  the  First  Word  from  the  Cross . 

156.  Jesus  on  the  Cross  is  Mocked  by  the  Jews ;  the  Penitent  Robber  (Second  Word). 

157.  Jesus  Commends  his  Mother  to  John  (Third  Word) . . 

158.  The  Darkness;  Fourth  to  Seventh  Words ;  8  Jesus  Expires . 

159.  The  Rent  Veil  of  the  Temple;  Words  of  the  Centurion;  the  Women  at  the 

Cross . ••••■ 

160.  The  Burial  of  Jesus . . . 

161.  The  Guard  at  the  Sepulcher . 

Part  X.  The  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  including  Lessons  9-12, 
Second  Quarter,  1895. 

162.  The  Women  Visit  the  Sepulcher ;  Visions  of  Angels  9 . 

163.  Peter  and  John  Visit  the  Sepulcher . ’..... . 

164.  Our  Lord’s  Appearance  (the  First)  to  Mary  Magdalene  *<> . . . 

165.  The  Second  Appearance  to  the  Other  Women....... . 

166.  The  Report  of  the  Guard . . . 

167.  Report  of  Third  Appearance  to  Peter;  the  Walk  to  Emrnaus . . 

168.  Appearance  (Fifth)  to  the  Disciples,  Thomas  being  Absent «.... . 

169.  Appearance  to  the  Disciples,  Thomas  being  Present . 

170.  Departure  of  Disciples  to  Galilee ;  Appearance  to  Seven  Disciples  while  Fishing. 

171.  Appearance  to  many  Disciples  on  a  Mountain  in  Galilee18 . 

172.  Final  Appearance;  Ascension . 

173.  Conclusion  and  Attestation  of  the  Gospel  of  John . . 


26  :  57-68 

26  :  69-75 

27  :  1,  2 

27  :  3-10 
27  :  11-14 


27  :  15-26 
27  :  26-30 


27  :  31-34 
27  :  35-38 
27  :  39-44 


14  :  18-21 
14  :  22-25 
14 :  27-31 


21  :  5,  6 
21  :  7-36 


22  : 7-13 
22  :  14 
22  :  15-18 
22  :  24-30 


12  :  20-36 
12  :  37-50 


14:26  [27-31] 
14:  32-42 
14 :  43-52 


22  :  21-23 
22  :  19,  20 
22  :  31-38 


14  :  53-65 
14  :  66-72 


15  :  6-15 
15  :  15-19 


27  :  51-56 
27  :  57-61 
27  :  62-66 


28  :  9,  10 
28 :  11-15 
1  Cor.  15  :  5 


28  :  16 
28 : 16-20 
Acts  1  :  3-12 


15  :  20-23 
15  :  24-28 
15  :  29-32 


15  :  38-41 
15  :  42-47 


[16  :  9-11] 


[16  :  12,  13] 
[16  :  14-18] 


22  :  40-46 
22  :  47-53 


22  :  54,  63-65 
22  :  55-62 


23  :  2-5 
23  :  6-12 
23  :  13-25 


13  :  1-20 
13  :  21-30 

13  :  31-38 

14  :  1  to 

[17  :  26 
18:1 


18  : 


M2 


23  :  26-33 
23  :  33,  34, 38 
23 : 35-37, 

[39-43 


MS-.-^rK-r- 

[19-24 

18:  15-1S, 
[25-27 
18 ':  28 


39,  40 
:  1-3 
:  4-16 
:  16,  17 


23  :  44,  46 


23  :  45,  47-49 
23  :  50-56 


24  :  1-11 
24  :  12 


1  Cor.  15  :  6 
[16  :  19,  20] 


24  :  13-35 
24  :  36-43 


S-24 


:  25-27 
:  28-30 


20  :  1,  2 
20  :  3-10 
20  :  11-18 


20  :  19-25 
20  :  26-29 
21  :  1-24 


20  :  30,  31 ; 
[21  :  25 


>  The  Crucifixion  certainly  took  place  on  Friday.  Reckoning  back,  the  day  of  the  public  entry  wtmprobably  Sunday.  The  dates  given  assume  that  Friday  was  the  15th  of  Nisan.  the  Passover  being  eaten 

at  the  regular  time.  .  .  .  ..  .  . 

a  The  arrangement  of  events  at  the  Last  Supper  is  opeu  to  discussion  ;  but  the  order  suggested  xn  sections  133-140  seems  the  most  probable  one. 

3  Matthew  and  Mark  probably  narrate  a  second  prediction  of  Peter’s  denial ;  hence  the  passages  are  repealed  here,  in  brackets. 

« A  hearing  before  Annas  is  accepted  here,  thus  making  three  hearings  before  the  Jewish  rulers.  Many  refer  John  IS  :  19-24  to  the  night  hearing  before  Caiaphas. 

6  The  denials  of  Peter  occurred  during  a  period  of  two  or  three  hours,  from  his  entrance  into  the  palace  to  the  close  of  the  night  trial.  ,  .  .  , 

•The  pieces  referred  to  in  sections  147.  149-153  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  The  council  chamber  was  once  in  the  temple  enclosure,  hut  may  not  have  been  at  this  time  Pilate  s  pretorium  was 
probably  at  the  summer  palace  of  Herod,  the  latter  residing  for  the  time  at  the  old  palace  of  the  Maccabees.  If  Pilate  lived  in  the  Castle  Antonia,  near  the  temple.  Herod  may  have  been  at  his  own  palace. 

-  The  remorse  of  Judos  occurred  either  after  the  condemnation  by  the  Jewish  rulers,  as  indicated  above,  or  after  the  trial  before  Pilate.  ,  .  „  .  .  .,  h  •  T 

•  These  words  from  the  cross  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  In  this  order  I  Fourth,  the  cry  of  distress  to  God ;  fifth,  '•  I  thirst ,  sixth.  •'  It  is  finished ,  seventh.  Father,  into  thy  hands  I 

commend  my  spirit  conflicting,  details  of  this  section  cannot  be  presented  here  in  their  probable  order,  because  of  the  various  theories  and  the  limits  of  space.  They  are  therefore  green ^as 

parallel.  leling  the reader  "ocnn.uU  the  commentaries.  The  last  clause  of  Luke  23  :  56  should  be  joined  with  24  : 1  (see  Revised  Version).  The  preparation  of  the  spices  probably  took  place  on  Satutday  evening, 
after  the  close  of  the  Jewish  sabbath.  . 

Mark  16  :  9-20  is  of  doubtftil  genuineness  (see  Revised  Version).  Hence  the  brackets  in  sections  164-172. 
ii  Possibly  Mark  16  : 15-18  should  be  placed  in  section  172.  Luke  24  :  44-49  may  belong,  in  part  at  least,  to  this  section.  -  tVlo  rt„0TloI„ 

is  The  passage  in  1  Corinthians  may  refer  to  a  different  occasion  from  that  in  Matthew,  but  the  usual  viewls  indicated  above.  The  appearance  to  James  (1  Cor.  15  :  7)  la  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Gospels. 
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1  1 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES 


' LESSON  HELPS* 


Lesson  Calendar 

Second  Quarter,  1895 

1.  April  7.— Ttie  Triumphal  EiHrj . 

2.  April  14.— The  Wicked  Husbandmen . 

(Also.  Easter  Lesson,  1  Cor.  15  :  3-14.) 

3.  April  21.— Watchfulness. . 

t.  April  28.— The  Lord's  Supper . 

5.  May  6.— The  Agony  In  Getbsemane . 

J.  May  12.— Jesus  Before  the  Hlgh-Prlest . 

'.  May  19.— Jesus  Before  Pilate . . 

3.  May  26.—  Jesus  on  the  Cross. . 

I  June  2.—' The  Insurrection  of  Jesus . 

).  Juno  9.— The  Walk  to  Emmaus. . 

I.  June  10.— Peter  and  the  Itlsen  Lord  . 

I  June  23.— The  Saviour's  Parting  Words . 

1.  June  30.— Review. 


..Matt.  24  : 42-51 
Mark  14  : 12-26 
Mark  14  -.  32-42 
Mark  14  :534H 
Mark  15: 115 
.Mark  15  : 22-37 

. Mark  13  :  1-8 

..Luke  24  : 13-32' 
...John  21  : 4-17 
..Luke 24  :  44-53 
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!!■.),  the  enthusiasm  of  straightway  he  will  send  him 


Outline  Inductive  Studies 

Prepared  by 

The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature 

-€SL- 

Study  41. — The  First  Days  of  the 
Passion  Week 

I.  Resume. 

Recall  the  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  Jesus’  public 
ministry.  He  had  begun  in  Judea  witli  a  virtual  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  Messiahship,  and  when  it  was  apparent  that  this 
would  not  be  accepted,  he  withdrew  to  Galilee,  and  made  a 
new  beginning.  His  message  there  was  the  kingdom,  and 
not  until  many  mouths  had  passed  did  he  inquire  as  to  the 
opinion  men  were  forming  of  himself.  Rejected  also  in 
Galilee,  because  of  the  contradiction  between  the  message  he 
brought  and  the  popular  notions  of  the  kingdom,  he  set  his 
face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  conscious  that  his  journey  would  end 
with  his  own  death.  The  journey  took  him  through  a  new 
region,  in  which  he  continued  a  ministry  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  found  a  superficial  response,  like  that  which  at  first 
met  him  in  Galilee.  But  his  own  mind  was  ever  aware  of 
the  end  that  was  before  him,  and  he  sought,  though  with  in¬ 
different  success,  to  prepare  his  followers  for  it. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  ministry  in  Judea  the  Pharisees 
■had  been-opposed  to  him.  That  opposition  deepened  through¬ 
out  the  Galilean  and  Perean  periods,  and  reached  its  culmi¬ 
nation  in  Jerusalem,  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which 
event  convinced  the  leaders— Sadducees  as  well  as  Pharisees 
— that  Jesus  was  becoming  a  too  dangerous  influence  in  the 
national  life.  During  the  months  of  his  work  in  Galilee  and 
Perea,  Jesus  occasionally  had  visited  Jerusalem,  with  the 
result  of  intensifying  the  opposition  which  from  the  first  had 
hindered  any  continued  work  in  the  capital. 

From  so  widespread  a  rejection  of  him  and  his  message, 
into  the  presence  of  so  definite  a  hostility  to  himself,  Jesus 
came  with  perfect  calm  of  spirit  to  make  his  last  announce¬ 
ment  of  himself  and  his  kingdom,  conscious  that  for  him  it 
meant  death,  and  for  his  people  the  shattering  of  all  their 
national  hopes. 

II.  The  Biblical  Material.— Matthew  26  :  6-13;  21  : 
1-22;  Mark  14  :  3-9;  11  :  1-25;  Luke  19  :  29-48; 

21:37;  John  11  :  55  to  12  :  19. 

1.  The  Anointing  in  Bethany  (John  11  :  55  to  12  :  11; 
Matt.  26  :  6-13 ;  Mark  14  :  3-9).  Observe  the  curiosity  of  the 
multitudes  concerning  Jesus  before  the  beginning  of  the 
feast,  and  the  fixed  determination  of  the  rulers  to  arrest  him. 
Note  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Bethany,  near  Jerusalem 
(comp.  John  11  :  18),  and  the  warm  welcome  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  there.  On  the  day  of  the  week,  see  Andrews  (pp.  423, 
424;  comp,  note  on  the  day  of  the  passover,  pp.  457-481). 
Assuming  that  the  passover  was  slain  on  Thursday,  the  sixth 
day  preceding  would  be  Friday.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
Journey  from  Jericho  ended  towards  evening  on  Friday,  that 
the  Lord  spent  the  sabbath  in  Bethany,  and  was  anointed  by 
Mary  Saturday  evening.  Matthew  and  Mark  report  this 
anointing  in  connection  with  the  plot  of  Judas  to  betray 
Jesus.  It  may  be  that  resentment  at  the  rebuke  of  Jesus 
spurred  Judas  to  his  'treachery,  and  that  so  the  two  events 
came  to  be  joined  in  the  mind  of  the  disciples.  See  Dr.  Rid¬ 
dle’s  arguments  for  John’s  date  in  the  note  to  Section  111 
of  Robinson’s  Harmony  ;  and,  for  the  opposite  conclusion, 
Broadus’s  note  on  Matthew  26  :  6-13.  Who  Simon  the  leper 
was,  is  not  known  (see  Edersheim,  II,  358).  Consider  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  two  sisters  express  their  devo¬ 
tion,  the  Lord’s  consciousness  of  his  approaching  death,  and 
his  confidence  that  it  was  no  defeat  (Matt.  26  :  12,  13 ;  Mark 
14  :  8,  9).  Note  the  feelings  of  the  populace  and  of  the 
rulers  concerning  Lazarus  (John  12:  9-11).  Consider  how 
gratitude  and  anxiety  must  have  mingled  in  the  hearts  of 
Jesus’  friends  at  that  supper. 

2.  The  Triumphal  Entry  (Matt.  21  :  1-11 ;  Mark  11  :  1-11 ; 
Luke  19  :  29-44;  John  12:  12-19).  Note  the  time  of  this 
entry  (John  12 :  12),  the  method  of  it.  Consider  il.e  promise 


to  return  the  ass  (Mark  11  :  3,  Rev.  Yer.),  - : -  hither 

the  multitudes  as  Jesus  rode  into  the  city,  the  significance  4  An’d  they  went  thoir  way,  and 
of  his  mode  of  entry,  his  acceptance  of  the  Messianic  plaudits,  found  the  colt  tied  by  the  door 
his  lament  over  the  city.  Note  the  occasion  for  much  of  this  without  in  a  place  where  two 

popular  enthusiasm  (John  12 : 17,  IS;  comp.  vs.  12, 13).  Note  'vays  met ;  ami  the)-  loose  him. 

,  „  ,  ,  .  ’  .  ,,,  ,,  0,  ia  ii\  5  And  certain  of  them  that 

the  excitement  of  the  people  in  the  city  (Matt.  21  :  10,  11),  stood  there  said  unto  them,  What 
Jesus’  inspection  of  the  temple,  and  return  to  Bethany  with  do  ye>  iOOSjng  the  colt? 
the  Twelve.  If  the  supper  was  on  the  evening  following  the  6  And  theysaid  unto  them  even 
sabbath,  the  entry  was  on  Sunday.  Note  that  Jesus  made 
Bethany  his  home  during  this  last  week  (Luke  21  :  37 ; 
comp.  Mark  11:11). 

3.  The  Second  Cleansing  oj  the  Temple  (Matt.  21  :  12-19 ; 

Mark  11  :  12-19;  Luke  19  :  45-48).  Consider  ihe  cursing  of 
the  fig-tree  on  the  return  to  Jerusalem  on  Monday  (Mark 

11  :  12-14 ;  Matt.  21  :  18,  19).  Note  the  hunger  that  moved  strewed  them  in  the  way. 

Jesus  to  turn  aside  to  this  tree  so  abnormally  in  leaf.  On  the  9  And  they  that  went  before, 

habit  of  the  fig-tree  to  produce  the  fruit  before  the  leaves,  see  and  they  that  followed  cried,  ,  ,  ,  ,.,n„dom 

.  _  ,p  .  .  ...  „  saying,  Hosanna:  Blessed  is  he  10  Lord :  Blessed  is  the  kingdom 

the  article  "Fig  Iree,’  by  Canon  Tristram,  in  the  new  thBt comelh  in  the  name  0f  the  that  cometh,  the  kingdom  of 

edition  of  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary.  The  miracle  is  probably  Lord  .  our  father  David  :  Hosanna  in 

to  be  interpreted  as  an  acted  parable  (comp.  Luke  13  :  6-9),  10  Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  the  highest, 

since  the  false  promises  of  the  leafy  tree  were  an  apt  illustra-  our  father  Da'vid,  that  cometh  in  11  And  he  entered  into  Jerusa 


s  Jesus  had  commanded  :  and 
they  let  them  go. 

7  And  they  brought  the  colt  to 
Jesus,  and  cast  (heir  garments  on 
him  ;  and  he  sat  upon  him. 

S  And  many  spread  their  gar¬ 
ments  in  the  way :  and  others  cut 
down  branches  off  the  trees,  and 


way  he  •will  send  him ’back 

4  hither.  And  they  went  away, 
and  found  a  colt  tied  at  the 
door  withoul  in  the  open  street; 

5  and  they  loose  him.  And  cer¬ 
tain  of  them  that  stood  there 
said  unto  them,  What  do  ye, 

6  loosing  the  colt?  And  they 
said  unto  them  even  as  Jesus 
had  said  :  and  they  let  them 

7  go.  And  they  bring  the  colt 
unto  Jesus,  and  cast  on  him 
their  garments ;  and  he  sat 

S  upon  him.  And  many  spread 
their  garments  upon  the  way ; 
and  others  ’branches,  which 
they  had  cut  from  the  fields. 

9  And  they  that  went  before, 
and  they  that  followed,  cried, 
Hosanna ;  Blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  In  the  name  of  the 


tion  of  the  “great  religiousity  and  little  religion”  of  the 


the  nnme  of  the  Lord  :  Hosanna  lem,  into  the  temple  ;  and 


when  he  had  looked  round 
about  upon  all  things,  it  being 
now  eventide,  he  went  out  ud 
to  Bethany  with  the  twelve. 


in  the  highest. 

Jewish  people.  See  Broadus  on  Matthew  21  : 18,  Edersheim  n  Aud  jesus  entered  into  Je- 
(II,  374,  375),  and  the  article  by  Tristram  already  cited,  ru'sa-iem,  and  into  the  temple : 

Note  that,  on  arrival  in  the  temple,  Jesus  first  cast  out  the  and  when  be  had  looked  round 
traders,  teaching  that  God's  house  was  a  place  for  worship  wen! out 

for  all  nations, — a  use  of  it  prevented  by  the  traffic  that  unt0  Beth'a-ny  wiih  the  twelve, 
usurped  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  On  the  distinctness  of 
this  cleansing  from  that  reported  in  John  2  :  13-22,  see 
Study  10,  Special  Topic  1.  Note  here  the  Master’s  rigor 
(Mark  11  :  16)  with  the  traders,  his  tender  ministry  to  the 
“blind  and  lame”  that  “came  to  him  in  the  temple”  (comp. 

Acts  3  :  1,2),  his  refusal  to  rebuke  the  children  crying  “Ho¬ 
sanna,”  the  expectancy  of  the  multitudes  (Luke  19  :  48), 
and  the  intensifying  opposition  of  the  rulers. 

In  all  the  doings  of  these  first  days  of  the  Passion  Week 
note  the  uncompromising  assumption  by  Jesus  of  Messianic  t),e  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father.— John  1  :  14. 
authority.  It  could  mean  only  one  of  two  things,— either  the 
actual  inauguration  of  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
or  his  own  fall  before  the  fury  of  the  rulers.  At  the  close  of 
this  Monday  the  multitudes  still  seemed  to  be  looking  for  the 
first  issue,  while  the  leaders  feared  to  put  their  purposes  into 
execution. 


1  Gr.  sendeth.  *  Or,  again  3  Or.  lagers  of  leaves. 

Lesson  Plan 

Topic  of  THE  Quarter  :  The  Glorious  Son  of  God. 
Golden  Text  for  the  Quarter  :  We  beheld  his  glory, 


Aids  to  Specific  Study 


Pre-View 


THIS  quarter  also  is  devoted  to  lessons  from  the  life  of 

our  Lord.  The  topic  for  the  quarter  remains  un-  Bible  Reading  Association.) 
changed,  therefore,  as  does  the  golden  text.  The  pre-view 
of  the  work  as  a  whole  may  be  set  forth  thus : 


LESSON  TOPIC  :  The  Son  Receiving  Royal  Honors. 

_  ^  f  i.  The  Careful  Preparation,  vs.  1-7. 

Lesson  Outline:  1 3  The  Trlumphal  E„try,  VI.  8.„. 

-ES- 

Daily  Home  Readings: 

M.— Mark  u  :  i-ii.  The  triumphal  entry. 

T.— Matt.  21  :  10-17.  Praises  of  children. 

W.-John  12  :  12-19.  A  reason  for  the  joy. 

T.— Luke  19  :  37-44.  Sorrow  for  Jerusulem. 

F.— Zech.  9:9-17.  “Thy  king  cometh." 

S.— Psa.  118  :  19-29.  “  In  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

S.— Rev.  s  :  6-14.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb. 

(These  Home  Readings  are  the  selections  of  the  International 


The  Glorious  Son  of  God 

1.  The  Son  Receiving  Royal  Honors. 

2.  The  Son  Receiving  Cruel  Abuse. 

The  Son  Assuring  Life  (Easter  lesson). 

3.  The  Son  Warning  the  Careless. 

4.  The  Son  Instituting  his  Memorial. 

5.  The  Son  Suffering  Alone. 

6.  The  Son  Facing  Bitter  Enemies. 

7.  The  Son  Receiving  Sentence. 

8.  The  Son  Giving  his  Life  for  Others. 

9.  The  Son  Triumphing  over  Death. 

10.  The  Son  Fulfilling  Prophecy. 

11.  The  Son  Restoring  the  Repentant. 

12.  The  Son  Ascending  to  the  Father. 


Lesson  Analysis 

I.  THE  CAREFUL  PREPARATION. 

1.  The  Starting-point  : 

Nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  unto  Belhphage  and  Bethany  (1). 

Unto  Bethphage.  unto  the  mount  of  Olives  (Matt.  21  : 1). 

Bethphage  and  Bethany,  at  ihe  mount ...  of  Olives  (Luke  19  :  291. 
He  led  them  out  uniil  they  were  over  against  Bethany  (Luke24  :  60). 

2.  The  Designated  Colt : 

Ye  shall  find  a  coll  tied,  whereon  no  man  ever  yet  sal  (2 
Biding . . .  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass  iZech.  9  :  9). 

Ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her  (Matt.  21  :  2). 

Thy  King  cometh,  sitting  on  an  ass’s  colt  (John  12  : 15). 


3.  The  Designated  Duty  : 

Loose  him,  and  bring  him  (2). 

Loose  them,  and  bring  t  hem  unto  me  (Matt.  21  :  2). 
Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it  (John  2  :  5). 

So  study  each  of  theso  topics  that  the  golden  text  for  the  it  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do  (Acts  9  :  6). 

quarter  may  be  found  true :  “  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  4-  The  sufficient  Reason  : 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  ”  (John  1  :  14). 


Lesson  1,  April  7,  1895 

The  Triumphal  Entry 

Golden  Text:  Hosanna ;  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord. — Mark  11  :  9. 

Lesson  Text 

(Mark  11  : 1-11.  Memory  verses  :  9,  10.) 

Observe  connection  with  verses  12-26 


COMMON  VERSION. 

1  And  when  they  came  nigh  to 
Je-ru'sa-iem  uuto  Bfilh-phage  and 
Beth'a-ny,  at  the  mount  of  Ol'ives, 
ho  sendeth  forth  two  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples, 

2  And  saith  unto  them,  Go  your 
way  into  the  village  over  against 
you :  and  as  soon  as  ye  be  entered 
into  it,  ye  shall  find  a  colt  tied, 
whereon  never  man  sat ;  loose 
him,  and  bring  him. 

3  And  if  any  man  say  unto  you, 
Why  do  ye  this?  say  ye  that  the 
Lord  hath  need  of  him ;  and 


REVISED  VERSION. 

1  And  when  they  draw  nigh  un¬ 
to  Jerusalem,  unto  Bethphage 
and  Bethany,  at  the  mount  of 
Olives,  he  sendeth  two  of  his 

2  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them, 
Go  your  way  into  the  village 
that  is  over  against  you :  and 
straightway  as  ye  etfter  into 
it,  ye  shall  find  a  colt  tied, 
whereon  no  man  ever  yet  sat ; 

3  loose  him,  and  bring  him.  And 
if  any  one  say  unto  you,  Whj' 
do  ye  this?  say  ye,  The  Lord 
hathneedof  him;  audstraight- 


Tht  Lord  hath  need  of  him  (3). 

Say,  The  Lord  hath  need  of  them  (Malt.  21  :  31. 

Thev  said,  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him  (Luke  19  :  34). 

Do  all  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Col.  3  : 17). 

5.  The  Exact  Obedience  : 

They  said  unto  them  even  as  Jesus  had  said  (6). 

The  disciples  went,  and  did  even  as  Jesus  appointed  them  (Matt. 

21 : 6). 

At  thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  nets  (Luke  5  : 5). 

We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men  (Acts  5  :  29). 

6.  The  Completed  Arrangements  : 

They  briny  the  colt,  .  .  .  cast  on  him  their  gai'ments  ;  and  he 
sat  upon  him  (7). 

Put  on  them  their  garments ;  and  he  sat  thereon  (Matt.  21  :  7). 

They  threw  their  garments  upon  the  colt,  and  set  Jesus  thereon 
(Luke  19  : 35). 

The  things  which  God  foreshowed  . .  .  he  thus  fulfilled  (Acts  3  : 18). 

II.  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY. 

1.  Tokens  of  Welcome  : 

Many  spread  their  garments  upon  the  way;  and  others 
brajiches  (8). 

Others  cut  branches  from  the  trees,  and  spread  them  in  the  way 
(Matt.  21  : 8). 

As  he  went,  they  spread  their  garments  in  the  way  (Luke  19  :  36). 
Took  the  brandies  of  the  palm  trees,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him 
(John  12  : 13).  ' 

2.  Words  of  Welcome  : 

Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (9). 

Blessed  is  he  that  comelh :  .  .  .  Hosanna  in  the  highest  (Matt.  21  :  9). 
The  discip  es  began  lo  rejoice  un  I  praise  God  tLuke  19  :  37). 
Hosanna :  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  tJohn  12  : 13). 
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3.  Expressions  of  Loyalty  : 

Blessed  is  the  kingdom  that  com  el  h,  the  kingdom  of  our  f other 
David  (10). 

Hosanna  to  I  be  son  of  David  (Matt.  21  :  9  .  . 

Blessed  Is  the  King  that  cometh  iLuke  19  :  S8i. 

Blessed  is  he  that  cometh, .  .  .  even  the  King  of  Israel  (John  12  : 13). 

4-  At  the  Capitol  : 

lie  entered  into  Jerusalem,  into  the  temple  (11). 

There  are  set .  .  .  the  thrones  of  the  house  of  David  (Psa.  122  :  5). 
They  shall  call  Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the  Lord  (Jer  3  :  17). 
Jerusalem  ...  Is  the  city  of  the  great  King  (Matt.  5  : 35). 

_JSt~ 

Verse  1.— "They  draw  nigh  unto  Jerusalem."  (1)  The  sacred 
vicinity;  (2)  The  devout  company:  i3)The  peculiar  preparation; 
(4)  The  impressive  advance:  (01  The  generous  welcome. 

Verse  2.—"  Loose  him,  and  bring  him."  (l)The  Lord's  need  ;  <2) 
The  Lord's  knowledge  ;  (3)  The  Lord's  claim ;  (4i  The  Lord's  acqui¬ 
sition. 

Verse  3.—"  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him."  (1)  To  fulfil  prophecy ; 
(2)  To  manifest  purpose. 

Verse  6.— "They  let  them  go."  (1)  Satisfied  with  the  Lord’s 
claim ;  (2)  Confident  of  the  colt's  return ;  (3)  Contributive  to  the 
Lord's  honor. 

Verse  7.—"  He  sat  upon  him.”  (1)  Ready  for  his  journey ;  (2)  Con¬ 
scious  of  his  destiny. 

Verse  9.—”  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 
(1)  The  coming  King ;  (2)  The  unquestionable  authority  ;  (3)  The  re¬ 
sponsive  populace. 

Verse  10.—“  Blessed  is  the  kingdom  that  cometh.”  The  blessed 
kingdom:  (1)  Its  Founder:  (2)  Its  Administrator;  (3)  Its  subjects; 
(4)  Its  glories;  (5) Its  destiny. 

Verse  11. — "He  entered,  .  .  .  he. . .  looked, .  .  .  he  went."  His  lour 
of  inspection  (1)  Begun  ;  (2)  Continued;  (3)  Completed.— (1)  Where 
he  came ;  (2)  What  he  saw  ;  (3)  Whither  he  went. 


Lesson  Bible  Reading 

Events  of  the  Entry 

Garments  spread  (Matt.  21  :  8  ;  Mark  11:8;  Luke  19  :  36). 

Branches  carried  (John  12  : 12, 13>. 

Branches  spread  (Matt.  21  :  8  ;  Mark  11  :  8). 

Surrounded  by  the  crowd  (Matt.  21  :  9 ;  Mark  11  :  9). 

Greeted  with  joyous  shouts  (Matt.  21  :  9  ;  Mark  11  :  9,  10;  Luke  19  : 

,  37,  38  ;  John  12  : 13,  11). 

Pharisaic  envy  aroused  (John  12  : 19). 

Rebuke  of  the  throng*  refused  (Luke  19  :  39,  40). 

Weeps  over  Jerusalem  (Luke  19  : 41-14). 

The  city  thoroughly  stirred  (Matt.  21 : 10,  11). 

Lesson  Surroundings  and 
Critical  Notes 

By  Professor  M.  B.  Riddle,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Lesson  Surroundings 

INTERVENING  Events. — The  visit  to  Zaccheus  was  fol- 

_ _  lowed  by  the  parable  of  the  pounds,  probably  spoken  in 

the  publican’s  house,  to  teach  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
not  immediately  to  appear.  Going  to  Bethany,  a  supper  was 
made  for  Jesus  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  at  which 
Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  anointed  our  Lord  with  costly 
ointment.  To  this  the  disciples,  especially  Judas,  took  ex¬ 
ception,  while  our  Lord  commended  her.  Matthew  and 
Mark  tell  of  this  after  the  long  discourse  on  the  Mount  of 
O.ives;  but  the  position  assigned  to  the  supper  by  John  is 
probably  more  exact.  The  date  of  the  supper  was  Saturday 
evening,  April  1. 

Places. — On  the  road  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  over 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  probably  by  the  southern  or  main  road  ; 
a  village,  probably  Bethphage,  now  unknown  ;  the  temple  ; 
Bethany. 

Time. — Sunday,  April  2,  the  10th  of  Nisan,  A.  U.  C.  783, 
— that  is,  A.  D.  30,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  our  Lord’s  life 
on  earth.  The  dates  for  this  quarter  are  assigned  on  the 
theory  that  our  Lord  ate  the  passover  at  the  regular  time, — 
namely,  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan. 

Persons. — Our  Lord  ;  two  of  his  disciples;  the  owners  of 
a  colt  for  which  he  sent  them  ;  two  multitudes, — one  that  fol¬ 
lowed  Jesus,  the  other  that  met  him. 

Parallel  Passages. — Matthew  21  :  1-11  ;  Luke  19  : 
29-44;  John  12  :  12-19. 

-J&- 

Critlcal  Notes 

Verse  1. — They  draw  nigh  unto  Jerusalem  :  John  is  the  only 
evangelist  that  mentions  the  stay  at  Bethany. —  Unto  Beth¬ 
phage  and  Bethany:  So  Luke;  Matthew  mentions  the  former 
only.  Bethphage  means  “  house  of  figs;”  and  Bethany, 
“house  of  dates.”  The  latter  was  the  home  of  Lazarus  and 
his  sisters  (John  11),  and  thither  our  Lord  returned  from 
Jerusalem  every  night,  from  Sunday  to  Tuesday  of  Passion 
Week  (Mark  11  :  19).  Luke  21  :  37  speaks  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  but  Bethauy  was  on  the  eastern  slope  of  that  ridge. 
No  trace  of  Bethphage  can  now  be  discovered. — At  the  Mount 
of  Olives:  This  ridge  lay  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem, 
about  “a  sabbath  day’s  journey”  from  the  city  (Acts  1  :  12). 
It  was  crossed  by  a  winding  northern  road,  a  steep  direct 
path,  and  a  southern  road,— the  last  usually  taken  by  horse¬ 
men  and  caravans.  This  seems  to  have  been  used  on  this 
occasion.  Luke  19  :  37  probably  points  to  a  place  where  the 
southern  part  of  Jerusalem  comes  into  view.  The  hill 
is  about  seven  hundred  feet  high,  overlooking  the  city,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  it  by  the  valley  of  the  Kedron.  Gethsemane  is 
on  the  western  side,  toward  Jerusalem, — He  sendeth  hvo  of  his 
disciples:  Not  named  in  any  of  the  accounts. 

Verse  2 — Into  the  village:  Scarcely  Bethuny,  from  which 
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they  had  come;  probably  Bethphage. — Over  against  you: 
This  suggests  that  the  place  was  off  the  main  road  they  were 
traversing. — Straightway  os  ye  enter  into  it:  Mark's  favorite 
word,  “straightway,”  occurs  here.  The  Authorized  Version, 
by  its  needless  variations,  fails  to  show  the  verbal  correspond¬ 
ences  between  the  three  accounts. —  Ye  shall  find  a  coll  tied: 
An  ass's  colt,  as  stated  by  Matthew  and  John.  Horses  were 
little  used  in  Palestine.  Matthew  mentions  the  mother 
animal,  both  here  and  afterwards,  in  his  account. —  Whereon 
no  man  ever  yet  s at :  So  Luke.  Animals  never  yet  worked 
were  used  for  sacred  purposes  (Num.  19  :  2;  Deut.  21  :  3; 

1  Sam".  6  :  7).  The  fact  that  the  colt  was  unbroken  agrees 
witli  the  statement  that  the  mother  was  with  it. — Loose  him, 
and  bring  him:  The  plural  in  Matthew  indicates  that  both 
animals  would  be  found  tied,  and  both  should  be  loosed  and 
brought. 

Verse  3. — If  any  one  say  unto  you:  A  measure  of  prudence 
was  prescribed,  but  it  was  also  a  prediction. — The  Lord  hath 
need  of  him:  The  word  “lord”  is  that  sometimes  rendered 
"master,”  but  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  it 
is  used  to  translate  “Jehovah.”  Either  meaning  would  be 
suitable  here,  but  the  next  clause  suggests  a  reference  to  Jesus 
himself  as  the  well-known  teacher  or  prophet.  In  any  case, 
the  tone  of  the  message  is  a  royal  one,  befitting  the  occasion. 
— And  straightway  he  will  send  (Greek,  sendeth)  him  back 
hither:  The  word  rendered  “back”  is  sustained  by  the  best 
manuscripts.  It  was  probably  omitted  to  make  Mark’s  ac¬ 
count  agree  with  that  of  Matthew.  But  the  word  means 
“  again  ”  (Rev.  Ver.,  marg.),  and  most  naturally  suggests  that 
the  disciples  were  to  promise  the  owner  or  objector  that  the 
Lord  would  send  the  colt  back  very  soon.  Matthew’s  account 
seems  to  make  it  a  statement  that  the  owners  would  send  the 
animals  without  further  oVjection.  If  the  clause  is  a  promise 
to  send  back  the  colt,  “  the  Lord,”  in  the  previous  clause,  must 
refer  to  Jesus.  The  Lord  has  need  of  humble  animals,  but 
he  did  not  need  this  one  very  long.  At  this  point,  Matthew 
adds  a  citation  from  Zechariah  (Zech.  9  :  9),  which  John  in¬ 
serts  a  little  later  in  the  narrative.  Both  evangelists  thus 
explain  the  use  of  the  colt  as  belonging  to  a  triumphaj  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  King  of  Zion. 

Verse  4. — And  they  went  away:  More  exact  than  “went 
their  way.” — Found  a  colt :  The  definite  article  is  of  doubtful 
genuineness. — Tied  at  the  door  without :  Mark  is  more  detailed 
than  the  other  evangelists.  Possibly  Peter  was  one  of  the 
disciples  sent,  and  this  account  may  have  been  derived  from 
him.  The  door  was  probably  that  of  the  owner's  house. — 
In  the  open  street:  The  peculiar  term  here  used  means  a  way 
round  ;  first,  round  a  block  of  houses,  then  applied  to  the 
street  of  a  town.  The  Authorized  Version  (“in  a  place 
where  two  ways  met  ”)  follows  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

Verse  5. — And  certain  of  them  that  stood  there:  Luke,  “  the 
owners  thereof,”  probably  6ome  of  the  household  of  the 
owner  of  the  colt. 

Verse  6. — Even  as  Jesus  had  said:  “Commanded”  is  not 
well  supported. — And  they  let  them  go:  Mentioned  by  Mark 
only,  though  implied  in  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
“Them  ”  refers  to  the  disciples. 

Verse  7. — Bring  the  colt  unto  Jesus:  Taking  the  mother 
animal  also  (Matthew). — Cast  on  him  their  garments:  Their 
upper  garments.  This  was  done  by  the  two  disciples,  though 
others  of  the  disciples  also  may  have  done  the  same. — And  he 
sat  upon  him:  Luke,  “and  set  Jesus  thereon.”  The  entire 
occurrence  is  significant  of  royal  approach  to  the  city ;  as  both 
Matthew  and  John  explain,  by  the  citation  from  Zechariah. 

Verse  8. — And  many  spread  their  garments  upon  the  way: 
Literally,  “  into  the  way,”  placing  them  as  a  carpet  for  the 
royal  progress,  as  was  often  done  in  honor  of  Oriental  mon- 
archs  on  their  entrance  into  cities  (comp.  2  Kings  9  :  13). — 
Others  branches:  Not  the  word  used  by  Matthew,  but  one  that 
means  “layers  of  leaves.”  The  branches,  with  leaves  on 
them,  were  spread  in  the  way  as  a  carpet. —  Which  they  hud 
cut  from  the  fields:  The  Authorized  Version  follows  a  reading 
which  conforms  to  Matthew’s  account.  The  better  supported 
text  is  more  graphic,  giving  a  detail  peculiar  to  Mark.  This 
verse  gives  the  first  suggestion  of  a  multitude  accompanying 
Jesus.  Most  of  them  had  probably  come  with  him  from 
Bethany,  mainly  disciples  ;  others  came  out  from  Jerusalem 
to  meet  him,  bearing  palm  branches  (John  12  ;  12,  13). 
Hence  the  name  “  Palm  Sunday.” 

Verse  9. — And  they  that  went  before ,  and  they  that  followed: 
The  two  parties  may  have  been  composed  respectively  of 
those  who  came  out  from  Jerusalem  and  those  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  Jesus  from  Bethany.  In  any  case,  the  procession  would 
be  divided.  This  would  give  to  the  joyous  cries  an  antipho- 
nal  form, — one  party  responding  to  the  chant  or  shout  of 
the  other.  Such  utterances  in  semi-chorus  were  common  in 
Jewish  worship,  and  might  be  expected  on  this  occasion. — 
Hosanna  :  A  Hebrew  word  found  in  Psalm  118  :  25,  meaning 
“save  now,”  or,  “  grant  thy  salvation.”  It  lias  passed  through 
the  Greek  into  English.  While  in  itself  not  a  direct  utter¬ 
ance  of  praise,  but  rather  a  petition,  it  had  come  to  be  used 
as  an  expression  of  joyous  congratulation,  and  is  here  applied 
in  the  highest  sense  as  a  greeting  to  the  Messiah.  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  what  follows,  and  most  conclusively  from  the 
objection  raised  by  some  Pharisees  present  (Luke  19 :  39). 
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Compare  also  Matthew  21  :  15,  16,  where  a  similar  objection 
is  recorded. — Bit sW  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the.  Lord: 
John  adds,  “even  the  King  of  Israel ;  ”  Luke  substitutes 
“  the  King  ”  for  “  he.”  The  form  occurring  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  is  the  greeting  to  pilgrims  entering  Jerusalem,  and  is 
from  Psalm  118  ;  26.  Indeed,  all  the  joyous  expressions  on 
this  occasion  are  from  the  pilgrim  psalms,  especially  from  the 
passover  hymn,  which  comprised  Psalms  115-118. 

Verse  10. — Blessed  is  the  kingdom  that  cometh ,  the  kingdom 
of  our  father  David:  This  is  a  correct  paraphrase  of  the  briefer 
reading.  “In  the  name  of  the  Lord”  is  not  well  supported. 

A  more  literal  rendering  would  be,  “  the  coming  kingdom  of 
our  father  David.”  This  clause  is  peculiar  to  Mark,  but  im¬ 
plies  the  same  recognition  of  the  Messiah  as  the  other  accounts. 

— Hosanna  in  the  highest:  So  Matthew.  This  exclamation  is 
equivalent  to,  May  our  Hosanna  be  ratified  in  the  highest 
heavens  1  Luke  has,  “  Peace  in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the 
highest.”  This  is  a  paraphrase,  or  translation,  of  the  ho¬ 
sannas.  The  “peace”  refers  to  the  reconciliation  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Messiah,  and  “  glory  ”  is  the  song  of  praise  for 
this  blessing  of  redemption.  Other  details  are  added  by 
Luke.  The  hosannas  were  tittered  as  the  procession  began 
to  descend  the  ridge  (Luke  19  :  37).  On  the  southern  road, 
part  of  the  city  first  comes  into  view,  then  it  is  hidden  for  a 
time,  and,  farther  on,  the  whole  suddenly  bursts  upon  the 
traveler.  The  hosannas  began  probably  at  the  first-named 
point.  As  the  procession  moved  on,  the  Pharisees  asked 
Jesus  to  rebuke  his  disciples,  and  were  answered,  “  If  these 
shall  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  will  cry  out”  (Luke  19  :40). 
When  the  whole  city  came  into  view,  our  Lord  wept  over  it 
(Luke  19  :  41-44).  John  (John  12  :  17)  tells  of  the  witness 
of  the  multitude  that  had  been  present  at  the  raising  of 
Lazarus. 

Ver.-e  11. — And  he  entered  into  Jerusalem:  The  effect  upon 
the  city  is  described  by  Matthew  (Matt.  21  :  10).  From  this 
it  appears  that,  while  the  city  was  moved,  few  of  the  people 
knew  Jesus,  or  took  part  in  the  reception.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  multitudes  shouting  hosannas  were  the  same 
people  who  afterwards  cried  “Crucify  him.”  That  was  the 
cry  of  the  unbelieving  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. — Into  the 
temple:  Into  some  of  the  outer  enclosures  of  the  sanctuary. 
He  6eems  to  have  visited  no  other  place.  This  great  edifice 
formed  the  proper  termination  of  his  triumphal  journey. 
Already  he  had  likened  the  temple  to  his  own  body  (John 
2  :  20.  21).  His  presence  there  was  a  fulfilment  of  Haggai 
2:9,“  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of 
the  fornierT" — Looked'  round  ~dtiUUl ~up0n  cill  things ~Tfris  sug^~ 
gests  a  full  and  formal  inspection  of  the  temple,  lasting  until 
evening. — It  being  now  eventide :  The  expression  is  a  general 
one. — He  went  out  unto  Bethany  with  the  twelve:  Mark  alone 
distinctly  separates  the  events  of  this  day  from  those  of  the 
succeeding  one.  The  retirement  lo  Bethany  occurred  for 
several  evenings  (v.  19).  It  was  the  lodging-place  for  the 
entire  party,  it  being  quite  common  for  pilgrims  at  the  pass- 
over  to  lodge  in  the  neighboring  villages.  This  day  is  the 
only  one  on  which  there  were  no  signs  of  decided  opposition 
to  our  Lord.  In  some  re>pectsit  is  typical  of  the  new  sacred- 
net-s  which  would  attach  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the 
Lord's  Day. 

TFesleni  Theological  Seminary. 
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The  Lesson  Story 

By  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

JESUS  had  at  last  reached  Bethany,  from  his  journey  along 
the  farther  side  of  the  Jordan,  six  days  before  the  pass- 
over  at  which  he  knew  he  would  die.  It  was  now,  therefore, 
the  second  week  of  Nisan,  “  (he  month  of  flowers,” — an 
Assyrian  name  which  had  superseded  the  old  Hebrew  one  of 
Abib,  “  the  month  of  green  ears,”  and  began  in  the  second 
half  of  our  March.  It  thus  included  the  earlier  half  of  April ; 
though  the  fact  that  the  months,  among  the  Jews,  began  with 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  made  the  precise  equiva¬ 
lent,  according  to  our  calendar,  more  or  less  variable. 

The  barley  was  ripe  enough  in  Nisan  to  supply  the  sheaves 
“  waved  before  the  Lord,”  at  the  tabernacle  or  temple  altar, 
on  the  opening  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  which  was 
the  passover  week  ;  the  buds  were  out  on  the  flax,  and  all 
nature  was  stirring  with  the  life  of  the  returning  year.  The 
open  country  was  ablaze  with  spring  flowers,  rejoicing  in  their 
brief  glory  ;  the  orchards  were  sending  out  youog  sprays,  and 
breaking  into  blossom  ;  and  the  gardens  were  changing  rapidly 
from  the  brown  nakedness  of  the  past  to  the  soft  greenness  of 
their  varied  beds.  The  bright  moon  w’hs  beginning  its  second 
quarter  when  Christ  once  more  entered  the  quiet  home  of  his 
Bethany  friends,  Lazarus, — then  still  a  wonder,  as  so  recently 
raised  by  him  from  the  grave, — and  the  sisters  Martha  and 
Mary. 

The  village  lay  in  a  fold  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which 
shut  out  the  view  of  Jerusalem,  two  miles  off, — the  road  to 
the  city,  or,  rather,  the  hillside  track,  running  past  it.  At 
present,  it  has  only  about  fony  flat-roofed  hovels  of  mud, 
very  wretched;  but  its  name,  which  seems  to  mean  “the 
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house  of  poverty,” — perhaps  because  it  was  frequented,  in 
Christ’s  day,  by  lepers,  who  were  kindly  spoken  of  as  indeed 
“poor,” — indicates  a  place  always  very  bumble.  Figs,  al¬ 
monds,  and  cnrobs  grow  among  the  miserable  houses,  fenced 
off  within  walls  of  loose  stone.  But,  whatever  the  hamlet 
was  like,  Jesus  must  have  been  glad  to  get  rest  in  a  friendly 
shelter  after  his  weary  climb  of  nearly  three  thousand  feet 
from  the  sunken  level  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Yet  he  had  little  repose;  for  numbers  of  “the  common 
people,”  so  despised  by  the  religious  world  of  the  day  as  not 
exact  in  rabbinical  observances,  came  out  to  see  him,  and 
also  to  see  Lazarus, — whose  presence,  however,  did  more  than 
gratify  curiosity,  for  many  of  them  were  led  by  it  to  believe 
in  Christ. 

The  next  morning,  ushering  in  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
now  so  sacred  as  our  Sunday,  was  to  be  forever  famous ;  for 
Jesus  had  resolved  openly  to  assume,  before  his  enemies  and 
the  vast  throngs  of  pilgrims  to  the  feast  from  all  lands,  the 
supreme  dignity  of  the  Messiah, — the  messenger  of  God  so 
intensely  longed  for  by  the  nation,  though  with  widely  con¬ 
trasted  conceptions  of  his  office.  The  conspiracy  against  him 
was  confined  to  the  leaders  of  the  people, — Pharisees  and 
priests ;  and  he  would  brave  these,  knowing  that  he  had  the 
crowds  of  Galileans,  then  in  the  city,  to  protect  him,  at  least 
for  the  moment. 

Setting  out  from  Bethany,  therefore,  in  the  early  morning, 
with  the  Twelve,  he  went  on  to  Bethphage,  a  hamlet  on  the 
way,  now  vanished,  and  there  obtained,  no  doubt  from  a  dis¬ 
ciple,  the  loan  of  an  ass  on  which  to  ride  into  Jerusalem, — 
horses  being  virtually  unknown  as  riding-beasts  then,  as  now, 
in  Palestine.  The  ass,  moreover,  was  especially  associated, 
in  the  Jewish  mind,  with  the  heroes  of  their  race;  for  the 
ass  of  Abraham,  of  Moses*  of  the  Judges,  and  of  the  Kings, 
was  mentioned  even  in  the  holy  books. 

Streams  of  pilgrims,  going  to  the  city,  soon  carried  the 
news  of  his  being  on  the  way;  and,  forthwith,  multitudes  of 


Galileans,  proud  of  their  northern  prophet,  streamed  out  to 
meet  and  escort  him  to  the  temple  height.  He  had  scarcely 
mounted  before  they  were  round  him.  An  abba,  or  outer 
woolen  coat,  of  one  of  the  Twelve,  served  as  a  saddle ;  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  such  true  Orientals  was  unbounded.  Some 
took  off  their  abbas  and  spread  them  on  the  track,  as  they 
did  before  great  persons;  others  cut  off  fronds  from  the  palms, 
then  thickly  dotting  the  hill,  to  strew  them  on  the  road,  or 
wave  them  in  joy,  amidst  loud  cries  and  improvised  accla¬ 
mations  to  him,  as  the  Son  of  David,  coming  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  it  was  a  triumph  in  wondrous 
contrast  with  that  of  earthly  monarchs.  No  spoils  of  towns 
or  villages  adorned  it;  no  trains  of  captives  destined  to  slavery 
or  death  ;  the  spoil  of  his  sword  and  his  spear  were  seen  only 
in  trophies  of  healing  and  love, — for  the  lame  whom  he  had 
cured  ran  before,  the  dumb  sang  his  praises,  and  the  blind, 
sightless  no  longer,  crowded  to  gaze  on  their  benefactor. 
Some  Pharisees  among  the  throngs,  mortified  at  the  popular 
excitement  in  his  favor,  hypocritically  urged  that  he  should 
rebuke  those  who  were  thus  honoring  him  ;  but  he  only  an¬ 
swered  that,  if  they  held  their  peace,  the  very  stones  on  the 
path  would  cry  out. 

The  track  by  which  he  advanced — doubtless  the  same  as  is 
still  in  use — bends  round  a  swell  of  the  hill,  as  it  turns  to  the 
north,  and  in  a  moment  exchanged  the  bare  view  of  the  yel¬ 
low  slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  of  the  liills  to  the 
south,  for  the  splendid  vision  of  the  temple  hill,  crowned  by 
the  snow-white  buildings  of  the  sanctuary,  rising  out  of  a 
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precipice  of  mighty  walls,  raised  from  the  depths  beneath. 
With  its  girdle  of  mansion-gardens,  in  the  valley  and  on  the 
opposing  acclivities;  the  flash  of  golden  gates  and  roof  orna¬ 
ments,  from  the  temple  courts;  the  great  palace  of  Herod 
towards  the  Jaffa  gale,  on  its  vast  site,  a  hundred  feet  higher 
than  Mt.  Moriah,  and  the  frowning  grandeur  of  his  castles, 
along  or  near  its  enclosing  walls ;  and  the  wilderness  of  houses 
and  public  buildings  between,  as  they  sloped  down  to  the 
temple  level, — it  was,  indeed,  a  vision  of  beauty,  touching  to 
any  one,  but  intensely  affecting  to  Christ,  who  knew  that, 
within  a  few  years,  all  this  glory  would  be  turned  to  heaps  of 
ruin.  Nor  could  he  refrain  from  uttering  aloud  his  knowledge 
of  the  future. 

Then,  sweeping  to  the  north,  and  crossing  the  Kedron,  he 
was  under  the  city  walls,  and,  riding  up  the  ascent  of  "the 
new  town,”  was  amidst  the  festal  decorations  and  rejoicings 
of  Jerusalem.  “  Who  is  this?  ”  passed  from  lip  to  lip.  “  The 
prophet  of  Nazareth,”  proudly  replied  the  Galileans.  And 
now  the  entry  had  been  made. 

Bournemouth,  England. 

The  King  Coming  to  His  City 

By  Alexander  McLaren,  D.D. 

WE  LEARN  from  John’s  Gospel  that  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  the  triumphal  entry  was  spent  at  Bethany,  at 
the  modest  feast  where  Lazarus  sat  at  table  and  his  sisters 
served.  We  also  learn  that  a  crowd  had  come  out  from 
Jerusalem  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  day,  eager  to  see  him  who 
had  raised  a  dead  man.  This  popular  excitement  is  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  estimating  Christ’s  action  in  this  lesson. 

1.  We  have  first  his  deliberate  preparations  for  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  his  kingship.  The  situation  of  Bethphage  is  uncer¬ 


tain,  but  Mark’s  enumeration  of  places  in  verse  1  seems  to 
imply  that  it  lay  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem.  If  so, 
the  journey  from  the  hospitable  shelter  at  Bethany  was 
begun,  as  usual,  on  foot.  When  Bethphage  was  reached, 
Jesus,  perhaps  influenced  by  the  multitudes  who  were  stream¬ 
ing  out  from  the  city,  stops  the  procession,  and  does  a  strange 
thing,  absolutely  unlike  the  rest  of  his  demeanor  towards 
popular  enthusiasm.  The  errand  on  which  he  sends  the  two 
disciples  (of  whom  Peter  was  possibly  one),  and  the  terms  of 
his  instructions,  are  both  significant. 

His  knowledge  of  what  they  would  find  in  the  village  street 
augurs  more  than  human  dignity.  His  authoritative  “  requi¬ 
sitioning”  of  a  villager’s  property,  and  the  answer  to  possible 
remonstrances,  which  he  puts  into  the  disciples’  mouths,  are 
a  distinct  assertion  of  sovereignty.  “  The  Lord  hath  need  of 
him”  puts  forward  supreme  rights  to  which  all  private 
ownership  must  give  way.  He  knows  that  the  owner  of  the 
colt  recognizes  his  right  sufficiently  to  let  his  messengers  do 
as  they  will.  Surely  this  is  a  different  tone  from  that  which 
was  usually  his  I 

But  how  remarkably  there  blend  in  the  message  lordship 
and  lowliness  I  Here  is  a  pauper  king,  who  has  a  right  to 
every  man’s  all,  and  yet  has  nothing,  and  needs  a  poor  vil¬ 
lager’s  unbroken  colt  to  give  his  entry  into  his  capital  some 
show  of  majesty.  A  deep  lesson  lies  in  the  words;  for  it  still 
remains  true  that  Jesus,  for  his  triumphal  march  through 
the  ages,  needs  his  subjects’  possessions.  Well  for  us  if  his 
demand  meets  as  swift  and  joyful  response  as  that  peasant  of 
Bethphage  made. 
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The  reading  most  generally  adopted  in  verse  3  (“  he  will 
send  him  back  hither”)  makes  the  last  clause  of  the  verse 
part  of  the  disciples'  message  to  the  owner  of  the  colt,  instead 
of  being  Christ’fe  assurance  to  them  that  they  would  succeed 
in  procuring  it.  If  that  reading  is  adopted,  we  may  see  in  it, 
not  only  a  promise  which  would  make  the  loan  easier,  but  a 
general  truth.  Possessions  given  up  for  Christ's  use  come 
back  ennobled  by  his  touch.  There  is  no  man  who  gives  any¬ 
thing  up  for  him  who  does  not  receive  a  hundredfold  more  in 
this  life, — if  in  no  other  way,  nt  all  events  in  the  greater  sweet¬ 
ness  of  what  is  still  possessed.  Would  not  the  colt’s  master 
treasure  it  all  his  life,  because  Jesus  had  once  sat  on  it? 

Up  till  now  our  Lord  had  uniformly  repressed  attempts  to 
hail  him  as  the  Messianic  King.  Too  much  impurity  mingled 
with  the  people’s  occasional  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  and  too 
gross  earthly  notions  of  Messiah’s  royalty,  to  permit  of  his 
accepting  such  homage.  But  here  he  presents  himself  to  the 
multitude  in  the  guise  of  Zion’s  King,  whose  coming  the 
prophet  had  foretold.  He  deliberately  arranges  his  de¬ 
meanor  and  attitude  to  correspond  with  the  prophecy.  He, 
as  it  were,  points  to  the  picture  that  hung  from  of  old  in  the 
gallery  of  prophecy,  and  then  to  himself  as  the  original, 
which  it,  by  anticipation,  set  forth.  Could  there  be  a  more 
open  claim  to  be  the  King  of  Israel  ? 

Could  there  be  a  more  complete  reversal  of  his  whole  pre¬ 
ceding  conduct  ?  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  knew 
the  end  was  at  hand,  and  he  sought  to  bring  the  long  struggle 
to  a  decisive  close.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he  was  not 
deceived  by  the  apparent  enthusiasm.  The  night  before  he 
had  sadly  and  lovingly  excused  Mary’s  lavish  use  of  the  box 
of  ointment  on  the  ground  that  it  was  “for  his  burial.”  He 
knew  that  he  was  going  to  his  cross.  But  it  was  fitting  that 
he  should  first  present  himself  before  the  assembled  nation  as 
its  king,  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  his  demeanor  through 
all  the  closing  scenes  that  he  should  challenge  Israel  and  its 
rulers  either  to  own  or  to  slay  him. 

But  the  question  should  be  well  pondered,  If  this  open 
claim  to  be  the  object  of  prophecy,  the  King  of  Zion,  thus 
deliberately  made  at  the  crisis  of  his  life,  was  not  based  in 
truth,  what  kind  of  estimate  must  we  form  of  the  man  who 
made  it  ?  Is  there  “  sweet  reasonableness ”  in  it,  or  can  it  be 
anything  but  either  inordinate  presumption  and  self-delusion 
or  the  solemn  assertion,  warranted  by  fact,  of  his  sovereignty? 

We  must  either  say,  “  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God ;  thou  art  the 
King  of  Israel,”  or  ask,  with  a  tinge  of  Pilate’s  scorn,  his 
question,  “  Art  thou — thou,  sitting  on  a  borrowed  ass,  with  no 
pomp  but  waving  branches,  and  no  followers  but  a  handful  of — 
ignorant,  poor  people — a  king? ” 

2.  We  have  the  King  in  his  strange  majesty.  Mark  is  the 
only  evangelist  who  does  not  refer  to  the  prophecy.  He 
fixes  attention  simply  on  the  unheard-of  poverty  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  king.  The  ass  was  not  used  for  warfare.  True, 
in  old  days  judges  had  ridden  thus ;  but  the  warrior  kings  and 
emperors  of  the  world  hurtled  along  in  chariots  driven  over 
the  prostrate  bodies  of  foes,  or  led  the  battle  on  war-horses. 
But  here  is  a  king  the  inmost  spirit  of  whose  reign  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  prophet,  in  that  he  rode  on  a  colt,  the  foal  of 
an  ass, — the  outward  sign  that  in  character  he  was  “  meek,” 
and  in  function  the  bringer  of  salvation.  Violence  was  far 
away  from  him.  His  reign  is  not  established  by  any  force 
but  the  omnipotence  of  gentle  patience  and  all-reconciling 
love.  The  world  had  never  seen  such  a  king  as  this,  pacing 
on  the  colt  along  the  rocky  path. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  he  has  reserves  of  warlike  power, 
and  that  one  day  he  will  come  seated  on  a  white  horse,  and 
in  righteousness  judging  and  making  war. 

Christ’s  assumption  of  royal  dignity  produced  the  intended 
effect.  The  excited  crowd  caught  his  meaning,  and  were 
stirred  to  greater  enthusiasm.  But  what  humble  pomp  they 
brought,  casting  their  poor  garments  in  the  way,  and,  instead 
of  banners,  waving  branches  hastily  plucked  from  the  olive- 
trees,  which  then  no  doubt  grew  thickly  on  the  mount  I  As 
is  the  King,  so  are  his  subjects.  He  seeks  heart’s  devotion,  and 
the  poorest  tribute  which  means  that  is  rich  revenue  in  his  eyes. 
How  Cesar,  in  his  golden  house  in  Rome,  would  have  smiled  at 
the  rustic  procession  !  How  much  worthier,  in  Heaven’s  sight, 
were  the  poverty-stricken  honors  paid  by  that  crowd  than  all 
Cesar’s  gold,  and  how  much  mightier  were  the  disciples  with 
their  leafy  boughs  than  his  legions  with  their  swords  1 

"They  that  went  before  ”  are  possibly  the  multitudes  who 
came  from  the  city,  as  John  tells  us,  and,  meeting  the  pro¬ 
cession,  turned  and  became  its  van,  while  “  they  that  fol¬ 
lowed  ”  would  be  the  disciples.  Some  voices  amid  the  joyous 
crowd  broke  into  strains  borrowed  from  the  psalm  which 
told  how  the  stone,  rejected  by  the  builders,  had  become  the 
head  stone  of  the  corner.  Christ  has  more  than  once  quoted 
it,  and  now  some,  recognizing  the  Messianic  significance  of  the 
moment,  sang  the  ancient  strain,  which  was  caught  up  by  all. 
It  expressed  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was  Messiah,  coming  as 
God’s  representative  and  David’s  son,  to  re-establish  David’s 
kingdom.  It  invoked  blessing  on  him  and  his  kingdom. 

He  suffered  them  to  peal  out  the  sacred  words,  accepting 
the  position  they  gave  him,  even  though  he  knew  how  much 
smoke  there  was  in  the  fire,  and  how  soon  it  would  die  down. 
The  hosannas  of  Sunday  were  followed  on  Friday  by  "  Cru- 
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cifyhim!”  Luke  tells  us  that  while  the  crowd,  as  they 
came  in  sight,  round  the  shoulder  of  Olivet,  of  the  city, 
burst  into  acclamation,  the  eyes  of  Jesus  tilled  with  tears  as 
he  beheld  it  glittering  in  sunshine  across  the  valley,  and  that 
his  thoughts  were  far  away  from  the  shouting  crowd  as  the 
vision  of  its  desolation  rose  before  him.  So  little  was  he  mis¬ 
led  by  the  brief  and  shallow  enthusiasm  which  yet  he  had  of 
set  purpose  evoked. 

3.  We  have  the  King’s  visitation  of  his  city  and  temple. 
Mark  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  progress  down  the  steep 
road  into  the  Kedron  valley,  up  through  the  gate  into  the 
echoing  streets.  He  words  his  account  so  as  to  suggest  that 
entrance  to  the  city  was  mainly  in  order  to  go  to  the  temple. 
There  Christ  went  as  having  authority.  That  look  “  round 
about  upon  all  things"  was  the  inspection  of  the  Lord  of  the 
temple.  He  had  “suddenly  come  to  his  temple”  as  a  refiner, 
to  purge  it  once  more.  What  keenness  of  observance,  what 
flashing  of  righteous  indignation  at  discovered  corruption 
aDd  unreality,  what  dewy  pity,  were  in  that  silent  gaze,  we 
may  partly  fancy. 

But  on  that  evening  he  only  looked,  to-morrow  he  will 
cleanse.  He  does  not  hastily  take  the  scourge.  He  will  see 
all  things  first,  and  his  piercing  insight  can  read  hidden  good 
as  well  as  flaunting  evil.  Perfect  knowledge  wields  the  whip 
of  small  cords,  and  no  man  can  charge  Jesus  with  hasty  pun¬ 
ishment  or  half-informed  chastisement.  He  still  visits  his 
temple,  still  marks  all  that  is  going  on  there,  the  good  as 
well  as  the  bad.  His  eyes  are  ns  a  flame  of  fire ;  and  we 
should  desire  nothing  more  than  that  he  should  come  to  us 
individually,  and  to  our  religious  organizations,  “  like  a  re¬ 
finer’s  fire,  and  like  fuller’s  soap,”  and  purge  us, that  our  offer¬ 
ings  may  be  “pleasant  unto  the  Lord,  as  in  the  days  of  old.” 

FaUowfield,  Manchester,  England ;* 

Teaching  Points 

By  Bishop  H.  W.  Warren,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  King  of  Glory  Awaiting  Death 

WE  GIVE  this  three  months  to  a  study  of  incidents  oc¬ 
curring  in  five  days  before  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
.forty  days  after, — the  time  of  most  stupendous  importance  in 
human  or  divine  history.  Then  death  wrought  its  utmost, 
both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  of  spirits;  and  a  mightier 
— /working  of  power  raised  from  the  dead,  and  set  him-on  high 
above  every  principality  and  power  and  might  and  dominion 
and  name  in  any  world.  Most  worthy  and  wonderful  theme  I 
Know  clearly  and  in  order  the  incidents.  On  Friday  Jesus 
came  to  Bethany  for  the  purpose  of  dying  for  us.  He  had 
walked  so  boldly  and  triumphantly  before  the  disciples  that 
they  were  astonished.  Saturday,  sabbath,  was  given  to  rest. 
At  evening  a  little  feast  was  given  to  Jesus,  and  loving  Mary 
anointed  his  feet.  Sunday  was  the  triumphal  procession  of 
this  lesson.  Monday  before  breakfast  he  passed  the  barren 
fig-tree.  The  second  time  he  cleansed  the  temple  of  money¬ 
makers.  Tuesday  he  went  to  the  temple  for  the  last  time. 
The  parables  and  speeches  of  that  day  are  incomparably 
precious.  He  closed  his  ministry  there  by  rebuking  the 
hypocrites,  and  commending  the  gift  of  the  widow.  Wednes¬ 
day  was  passed  in  retirement,  and  strengthening  communion 
with  God.  Thursday  evening  the  Last  Supper  was  inaugu¬ 
rated.  Jesus  went  thence  to  the  Gelhsemane  agony  and 
betrayal,  in  the  very  early  morning  of  Friday.  All  hearts 
that  know  what  love  means  know  the  rest. 

What  a  beautiful  bravery  had  this  perfect  flower  of  chiv¬ 
alry  1  He  was  voluntarily  among  his  murderers.  He  walked 
toward  the  agony  of  the  garden  and  of  the  cross  with  his  lips 
dropping  blessing  and  his  hands  giving  grace. 

With  what  kingly  authority  he  took  possession  of  men  and 
things  1 

What  omniscient  knowledge  he  displays  of  the  location  of 
animals,  and  the,  as  yet,  unspoken  wordB  of  men. 

The  King  of  the  universe  was  among  his  subjects  in  dis¬ 
guise.  He  is  yet. 

But  some  welcomed  him,  some  trusted,  obeyed,  worshiped, 
and  proclaimed  him.  They  shared  his  courage,  nay,  all  his 
nature.  “  The  Lord  hath  need  of”  such  still. 

University  Park,  Colo. 

Illustrative  Applications 

By  H.  Clay  Trumbull 

THEY  draw  nigh  unto  Jerusalem  (v.  1).  Even  though 
“  the  end  is  not  yet,”  we  are  coming  nearer  to  it  con¬ 
tinually.  Every  step  in  the  right  direction  is  a  stage  of  real 
progress.  The  Holy  City  of  our  hopes  is  as  truly  before  us 
at  the  beginning  of  our  spiritual  journeyingsas  at  their  close. 
In  compauy  with  Jesus,  we  are  sure  to  come  to  Jerusalem  at 
just  the  proper  hour.  Let  us  not  b?  made  luart-sick  by  hope 
deferred  as  we  journey. 

He  sendeth  two  of  his  disciples.  How  good  it  is  of  God  to 
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give  11s  companions  in  his  service  1  He  rarely  sends  us  on  a 
mission  all  alone.  “Two  are  better  than  one”  in  almost 
every  sphere  of  life.  Help  in  time  of  need,  and  incitement 
and  stimulus  in  hours  of  toil,  come  through  companionship 
and  sympathy.  We  owe  much  of  whatever  efficiency  we 
sliow  in  any  line  of  effort,  and  whatever  of  courage  and  faith 
we  manifest  in  our  toils  and  trials,  to  the  inspiration  we  have 
gained  through  those  whom  God  has  privileged  us  to  be  with 
in  the  pathway  of  our  life  course. 

Oo  your  way  (v.  2).  God’s  way  for  us  is  our  way  for  God. 
He  knows  better  than  we  do  which  way  we  should  go  in  order 
to  do  most  for  him  and  best  for  ourselves.  Our  truest  suc¬ 
cesses  come  through  our  letting  God  choose  our  way  for  us. 
Our  chief  failures  are  through  choosing  our  own  way.  It  is 
good  to  hear  the  voice  of  our  Master  telling  us  the  way  we 
are  to  go  for  him,  and  it  is  better  still  to  go  in  that  way. 

Into  the  village  that  is  over  against  you.  Not  every  missionary 
is  sent  to  a  foreign  land.  The  village  that  is  nearest  us,  or 
that  we  are  nearest  to,  is  as  truly  a  part  of  “  all  the  world” 
as  an  island  in  a  distant  ocean.  The  main  thing  for  us  to 
consider  is,  not  the  special  need  of  the  local  field  as  we  see  it, 
but  the  special  call  of  God  as  he  gives  it.  If  God  says 
“  Keep  on  going,”  we  ought  to  push  ahead  at  every  cost.  If 
he  says  “  Stop  where  you  are,”  it  is  better  to  stop  than  to  go 
ahead. 

If  any  one  say  unto  you,  T Vliy  do  ye  this  f  say  ye,  The  Lord 
hath  need  of  him  (v.  3).  That  is  a  fair  question  and  a  safe 
answer.  It  is  well  for  us  often  to  challenge  our  own  actions 
with  the  question,  “  Why  do  ye  this  ?  ”  And  if  we  can  say, 
in  reply,  that  we  are  doing  what  the  Lord  set  us  to  do,  we 
can  be  satisfied  to  keep  at  our  work,  and  the  answer  ought  to 
satisfy  every  other  follower  of  Christ. 

Many  spread  their  garments  upon  the  way  ;  and  others  branches, 
which  they  had  cut  from  the  fields  (v.  8).  There  is  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  world  between  throwing  things  before  Jesus  as 
helps  to  his  progress  and  throwing  them  before  him  as  hin¬ 
drances.  It  matters  little  to  him,  but  it  matters  much  to  us. 
If  men  use  their  possessions  of  property  or  of  influence  to  bar 
the  progress  of  Jesus,  he  moves  steadily  on  in  his  course,  but 
they  are  the  losers  by  their  opposition.  If,  however,  men 
seek  to  make  the  way  of  Jesus  easier  by  spreading  their  gar¬ 
ments  in  his  pathway,  or  by  strewing  it  with  flowers,  he  wel¬ 
comes  their  loving  ministry,  and  they  are  helped  through  it, 
even  though  he  may  not  be. 

Philadelphia. 

Teaching  Hints 

By  A.  F.  Schauffler,  D.  D. 

WHEN  the  German  army  entered  Paris,  they  had  a  regu¬ 
lar  triumphal  procession,  and  the  world  admired  the 
splendor  of  their  achievements.  The  papers  were  full  of 
pictures  of  that  event,  and  German  artists  have  repi  evented  it 
again  and  again  on  canvas.  But  there  were  many  things 
about  that  triumphal  entry  that  were  not  dwelt  upon  by 
writers  cr  painters.  Behind  that  army  what  a  sea  of  wo 
surged !  How  many  dead  strewed  the  way,  and  how  many 
burned  villages  and  towns  marked  their  progress  I  How 
many  widows  and  orphans  were  the  consequence  of  that 
march,  and,  to  this  day,  how  much  of  poverty  and  distress 
bears  witness  to  the  dreadful  progress  of  the  German  armies! 
Yes,  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  as  the  German  emperor 
marched  past  the  triumphal  arch  on  the  Champs  Elysges,  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  bloodshed  and  havoc  that 
lay  behind  him.-  This  was  a  triumphal  entry  of  an  earthly 
monarch,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  march  to  which  the  world  has 
been  accustomed  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

What  a  different  kind  of  a  triumphal  entry  is  that  of  which 
we  read  to-day  I  Here  there  were  no  armies  of  military  men, 
no  cannon  or  weapons  of  war.  You  would  have  looked  in 
vain  for  one  horse  or  his  rider,  and  no  waving  banners  would 
have  attracted  your  attention.  Only  one  person  in  all  that 
throng  was  mounted,  and  he  wa3  riding  on  a  donkey.  All 
his  attendants  were  plain  people,  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  No  ruler  or  general,  no  priest  or  Pharisee,  was 
among  them.  No  “  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold  ”  was  to  be  6een, 
aud  no  trumpet  sounded  the  advance.  It  was  all  simplicity 
itself.  In  the  outward  appearance  of  that  throng  there  was 
nothing  to  awaken  the  thought  that  this  was  in  any  sense  a 
triumphal  procession. 

And  yet,  as  you  looked  more  carefully  at  the  marching 
multitudes,  you  would  have  realized  by  degrees  that  there  was 
much  here  that  was  truly  a  triumph.  To  see  the  faces  of  that 
crowd  and  to  know  their  Jiistory,  was  to  know  that  he  who 
rode  so  meekly  in  their  midst  had  won  a  triumph  over  their 
hearts.  He  had  not  conquered  them  by  physical  force,  march¬ 
ing  over  their  prostrate  forms,  but  had  found  his  way  to  their 
hearts,  so  that  they  willingly  followed  him,  and  sang  his 
praises.  When  the  German  emperor  entered  Paris,  there 
was  no  Frenchman  who  sang  his  praise.  It  was  only  the 
Germans  who  did  that.  But,  when  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem, 
it  was  Jews  who  sang  his  praise,  aud  threw  their  garments  in 
the  way  so  that  he  might  ride  over  them. 
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Look  a  little  more  carefully  at  the  multitude,  and  see  what 
you  will  see.  There  I  see  Bartimeus,  who  followed  him  after 
his  healing.  Oh  !  he  is  raising  his  voice  high  in  praise  of 
the  Nazarene.  And  why  should  he  not?  He  now  was  see¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  city  of  the  great  King. 

See,  there  is  Lazarus, and  beside  him  I  see  Mary  and  Martha! 

How  their  faces  shine  with  joy  as  they  too  unite  their  voices 
with  those  of  the  multitude  in  loud  acclaim.  And  is  that 
Zaccheus  that  I  see  ?  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  it  would  not 
surprise  me  at  all  if  he  were  there.  But  if  he  were  not,  there 
are  many  in  that  throng  whom  Jesus  had  healed  who  were 
only  too  glad  to  see  him  riding  thus  into  the  Holy  City,  and 
whose  grateful  hearts  overflowed  in  songs  of  thanksgiving. 
Blind,  lame,  leprous,  demoniac,  halt,  maimed,  they  had  been, 
and  now  they  were  all  sound  and  well,  and  that,  too,  by  his 
blessed  ministration.  Do  you  wonder  that  they  sang  ?  Why 
(as  he  said)  if  they  had  held  their  peace,  -the  very  stones 
would  have  found  voices  to  protest. 

Truly,  then,  our  lesson  is  rightly  named  “  The  Triumphal 
Entry  ;  ”  for  behind  him  were  no  deserted  and  burned  villages, 
no  desolate  hearts,  no  widows  and  weeping  orphans.  No; 
behind  him  lay  cities  like  Capernaum,  which  he  had  blessed 
as  never  town  had  been  blessed  before.  Hearts  and  homes 
had  reason  to  bless  God  that  he  had  ever  entered  them  ;  for, 
with  his  coming,  there  had  come  life  aud  light  and  joy. 

Turn  now,  and  suppose  that  Jesus  should  again  come  to 
this  world.  Suppose  that  he  should  march  through  the 
streets  of  New  York,  and  call  upon  all  who  had  been  blessed 
by  him  to  join  in  a  procession,  would  there  be  any  to  respond  ? 

Oh !  surely,  and  those  of  a  class  not  often  seen  in  public  pro¬ 
cessions.  See  them  come,— the  true  Christians  of  the  town  1 
They  know  that  to  him  they  owe  all  that  is  dearest  in  life. 
From  him  they  have  received  pardon  and  grace,  and  a  title 
to  eternal  life.  I  see  among  them  the  redeemed  drunkard, 
who  was  miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked,  and  half  demented, 
but  who  now  is  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind.  I  see  there 
the  harlot,  who  now  is  refined,  and  trying  to  live  a  Christ-like 
life.  Old  men  and  young  boys,  feeble  women  and  robust 
maidens,  all  saved  by  the  power  of  the  Lord,  unite  in  that 
throng.  Multitudes  of  Sunday-school  children  are  there  too, 
and  join  their  voices  with  those  of  the  others  in  singing  his 
praise.  New  York  is  a  very  wicked  city,  but,  blessed  be  God  I 
we  could  yet  turn  out  a  grand  procession  to  bear  witness  to 
his  blessed  power,  and  to  hail  him  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords. 

Come  tell  me,  would  you  be  among  that  number? 

But  a  still  greater-triumphal-processioc  thae  thw-isJfAt-to — 
march  one  day.  At  the  head  of  that  throng  Jesus  will  ride, 
not  in  humility,  as  he  did  when  he  entered  Jerusalem.  Then  , 
he  will  be  in  great  glory,  and  ten  thousand  of  his  holy  angels 
will  be  with  him,  following  in  his  train.  All  the  glory  of 
the  Father  will  be  his,  and  behind  him  will  be  the  millions 
of  the  ransomed  and  redeemed  of  the  Lord.  Then  will  be 
heard  song3  of  triumph  and  of  praise,  that  will  far  surpass 
those  to  which  the  Mount  of  Olives  echoed.  And  if  you  ask, 

“  Who  are  these  which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes?  and  whence 
came  they?”  the  reply  will  be,  “  These  are  they  which  came 
out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.”  And  if  you 
ask  what  it  is  that  they  are  singing,  the  reply  will  be,  “Unto 
him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 
Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Amen.” 

Yes,  that  procession  will  be  the  grandest  that  the  universe 
will  ever  see.  And  will  you  be  there?  Will  a  white  robe 
be  yours?  Will  you  join  in  that  celestial  chorus?  That  de¬ 
pends  on  the  way  in  which  you  treat  him  here.  If  you 
accept  him  now,  you  will  be  there  then. 

New  York  City. 

Hints  for  the  Intermediate  Teacher 

By  Faith  Latimer 

IT  WILL  be  well  for  teachers  to  remember  that  with  the 
opening  lesson  of  the  quarter  is  the  time  to  begin  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  quarterly  review ;  also,  that  in  our  lessons  of 
this  quarter  we  have  all  the  story  of  the  last  week  of  Jesus’ 
life,  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection. 

Near  to  Jerusalem.— Where  did  Jesus  go  to  the  house  of  a 
publican  ?  From  Jericho  he  went  to  Bethany,  six  days  before 
the  passover,  John  tells  us.  What  wonderful  miracle  had 
Jesus  performed  in  Bethany?  In  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
as  we  call  that  day  now,  after  the  Jewish  sabbath  had  ended 
with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  was  probably  the  time  when  Jesus 
was  asked  to  a  supper  at  the  house  of  Simon,  who  had  been  a 
leper.  It  is  supposed  he  was  one  whom  Jesus  had  cured  of 
leprosy.  Lazarus  was  at  the  supper;  his  sister  Martha 
served,  and  Mary  from  a  costly  vase  poured  out  rare  per¬ 
fumed  ointment  over  Jesus’  head  and  his  feet,  and  then 
wiped  them  with  her  hair.  She  did  not  keep  her  offering  for 
his  dead  body,  but  while  he  lived,  and  she  could  hear  his 
words,  she  gave  proof  of  her  devotion.  The  next  day,  the 
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first  day  of  the  week,  Jesus  with  his  disciples  started  to  go  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  Lord  hath  Need  of  him. — At  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  Jesus  sent  two  of  his  disciples — perhaps  Peter  and 
John — to  the  village  of  Bethphage,  not  far  away.  He  told 
them  where  they  should  find  there  a  colt  tied,  on  which  no 
man  ever  rode.  They  were  to  loose  him,  and  bring  him  to 
Jesus.  lie  told  them,  if  any  one  asked  why  they  did  this, 
they  should  say,  "  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him,”  but  that  he 
would  send  him  back  again.  The  two  disciples  found  all  as 
Jesus  had  said.  At  a  door  in  the  open  street  they  found  the 
colt  tied,  and  they  loosened  him.  When  asked  why,  they 
answered  as  Jesus  had  said,  and  brought  the  colt  to  him. 
Hundreds  of  years  before,  it  was  written,  “Shout,  O  daughter 
of  Jerusalem :  behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee:  . . .  lowly, 
and  riding  upon  an  ass.” 

Like  a  King. — The  disciples  put  their  outer  garments  on 
the  colt,  for  he  had  never  been  saddled  ;  and  Jesus  rode  for 
the  only  time  in  his  life,  so  fur  as  we  know,  unless  when  a 
baby  in  Mary's  arms,  fleeing  to  Egypt.  The  ass  was  a  sign  of 
peace,  and  so  kings  rode  when  they  were  going  to  be  crowned. 
The  lowly  Son  of  man  put  on  no  royal  garments,  and  went, 
not  in  stale,  with  heralds,  music,  and  soldiers ;  but  he  was 
greatly  honored.  Many  threw  their  outer  garments  on  the 
ground  for  him  to  ride  upon,  and  cast  down  boughs  of  green 
from  the  trees,  as  was  the  custom  when  kings  rode  into  a 
city.  Others,  as  they  passed,  cut  branches  from  the  wayside 
trees ;  and  the  road  into  the  city  over  which  Jesus  passed 
was  strewn  with  garments,  leaves,  and  branches  of  green. 
Crowds  of  people  from  every  town  and  country  were  travel¬ 
ing  on  the  road  toward  Jerusalem,  for  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  came  to  keep  the  passover  that  week.  All  the  four 
Gospels  tell  of  Jesus  riding  into  Jerusalem,  the  only  day  of 
triumph  in  his  whole  life.  They  tell  of  the  leaves  and 
branches  beneath  his  feet  like  a  carpet  of  green,  of  the  crowd 
carrying  fresh  boughs  cut  f^om  the  trees  as  they  passed;  and 
John  writes  of  the  palm  branches,  whose  long,  graceful, 
waving  leaves  were  always  a  sign  of  victory. 

Songs  of  Praise. — Many  joined  the  company  with  Jesus, 
many  more  came  out  from  the  city  in  a  great  procession, 
meeting  the  others,  praising  as  they  sang  “Hosanna,” 
“Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  “Ho¬ 
sanna  to  the  son  of  David.”  All  sang  as  they  went  on,  the 
crowd  growing  larger  all  the  time, singing  “Peace  in  heaven, 
and  glory  in  the  highest.”  We  can  never  know  of  the  voices 
which  made  up  the  mighty  chorus.  Some,  no  doubt,  saw  the 
King,  who  had  once  been  blind  until  he  gave  them  sight; 
many  may  have  walked  in  that  train  who  had  been  crippled 
or  paralyzed,  cured  by  his  word  or  his  touch.  Friends  who  had 
wept  over  the  dead,  and  heard  his  word  as  he  said  “  Arise,” 
and  life  came  back  to  them,  may  have  joined  in  the  hosan¬ 
nas.  Hearts  grateful  for  untold  mercies  must  have  swelled 
the  song  as  Jesus  entered  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  There  were 
some  who  had  not  heard  the  praise  that  for  one  day  on  earth 
was  given  to  Jesus.  They  asked  “  Who  is  this?”  for  the 
whole  city  was  strangely  stirred.  But  many  were  ready  to 
answer,  "This  is  Jesus  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee.” 

In  the  Temple. — Jesus  went  through  the  streets  and  to  the 
temple  courts.  There  the  blind  and  lame  came  to  him,  and 
he  healed  them.  He  often  called  the  temple  “  my  Father’s 
house.”  When  he  was  a  boy,  and  his  parents  found  him  in 
the  temple,  what  did  he  say  he  must  be  about  ?  In  the  years 
of  his  ministry  every  day  was  filled  with  good  works.  How 
do  we  know  his  Father  was  “  well  pleased  ”  ?  As  the  days  of 
earthly  work  wers  almost  ended,  he  taught  *again  in  his 
Father’s  house,  on  the  one  day  of  kingly  triumph.  Little 
children  praised  him  there,  for  they  sang  “Hosanna  to  the 
Son  of  David.”  The  priests  were  offended.  They  had  asked 
Jesus  to  rebuke  his  disciples,  but  he  said  the  stones  would  cry 
out  if  they  held  their  peace.  They  were  displeased  when  the 
children  sang,  but  Jesus  called  their  worship  “perfected 
praise.”  How  can  we  praise  Jesus  so  that  our  daily  thoughts 
and  acts  may  be  hosannas  to  his  name  ?  What  can  we  give 
him  more  acceptable  than  waving  branches  and  graceful 
palms? 

Again  in  Bethany.— When  evening  came,  and  Jesus  had 
“  looked  round  about  upon  all  things,”  he  left  the  temple  and 
the  city  he  loved,  and  quietly  went  with  the  Twelve  for  one 
more  peaceful  night  at  Bethany.  When  he  now  looks 
“round  about  upon  all  things”  in  our  lives,  our  work,  our 
offerings  to  him,  or  our  worship,  could  he  call  it  “  perfected 
praise  ”  ? 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Hints  for  the  Primary  Teacher 

By  Julia  E.  Peck 

HOW  many  have  ever  seen  a  parade?  Allow  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  describe  any  parade  or  procession  they  may 
have  seen,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  triumph  and  re¬ 
joicing.  Some  of  the  children  may  have  marched  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  on  Columbus  Day,  and  in  this  case  their  attention 
will  be  assured  by  allowing  them  to  describe  the  music,  deco¬ 


rations,  etc.,  while  showing  them  that  all  this  festivity  was 
held  in  honor  of  a  great  man. 

Here  is  a  picture  which  is  called  “The  Triumphal  Entry.” 
You  see  these  people  are  having  something  which  looks  like 
a  parade,  but  not  quite  like  ours;  for  this  was  in  a  far-away 
land,  and  in  a  time  long  ago.  This  parade  was  in  honor  of 
some  one. 

These  people  did  not  own  beautiful  colored  lanterns  and 
flags  and  fireworks.  Tell  me  how  they  are  trying  to  make 
their  procession  beautiful,  in  honor  of  their  great  King. 

The  children  will  notice  the  palm  branches.  These  palm 
branches  were  something  like  the  great  ferns  you  gather  in 
the  woods,  only  these  grew  on  trees. 

Many  of  these  people  are  taking  off  their  coats  and  spread¬ 
ing  them  in  the  road, — for  this  and  the  scattering  of  the  palm 
branches  is  the  very  best  way  they  know  of  making  the  place 
beautiful  for  their  honored  one. 

If  you  look  closely,  you  may  see  who  it  is  riding  on  the 
colt.  Tell  me  why  the  people  should  be  shouting  and  sing¬ 
ing.  They  are  singing  a  song  they  learned  from  their  Bibles, 
Psalm  118  :  26  and  148  :  1.  We  will  learn  some  of  the  words 
of  this  song:  “Hosanna;  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.” 

After  teaching  the  golden  text,  recite  to  the  children  "the 
rest  of  the  song.” 

The  little  children — you  see  them  in  the  picture — who, 
perhaps,  do  not  know  all  the  words  of  this  song,  can  help  by 
singing  the  “  Hosanna,”  which  means  “Save,  we  pray.” 

In  all  the  villages  near  Jerusalem  the  people  have  gath¬ 
ered  because  there  is  to  be  a  feast;  and  so,  when  Jesus  comes, 
they  are  there,  ready  to  welcome  him,  crowds  following  and 
crowds  going  ahead  and  leading  the  way,  and  all,  as  you  see 
in  the  picture,  laying  down  their  cloaks  to  pave  the  roadway, 
or  trimming  it  with  palm  branches,  or  helping  with  the 
Binging. 

The  man  who  owned  this  colt  on  which  Jesus  is  riding 
might  not  have  been  quite  willing  to  let  it  go  among  strangers; 
but  the  disciples  said*  “  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him,”  and  then 
how  gladly  the  owner  let  him  go,  to  serve  the  glorious  Master  1 

Again  the  Pharisees  are  to  come  into  our  story,  and  almost 
spoil  it.  Now  they  were  saying  sternly  to  Jesus,  “  Why  do 
all  these  children  sing  *  Hosanna,’  and  all  these  people  make 
the  way  beautiful?”  Then  they  asked  Jesus  to  stop  the  re¬ 
joicing,  and  send  all  the  people  away.  Jesus  replied  if  these 
people  were  quiet  the  very  stones  would  cry  out.  (Explain.) 

The  Pharisees  were  whispering  among  themselves,  “We 
do  not  wish  the  people  to  listen  to  this  man.  We  wish  them 
to  listen  to  us.”  Perhaps  now  and  again  the  Pharisees  would 
glance  toward  Jerusalem,  where  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
staying,  and  say,  “  If  the  soldiers  see  all  this,  why  don’t  they 
try  to  stop  it  ?  ” 

The  end  of  the  story  is  this,  the  Pharisees  could  not  keep 
the  procession  from  moving  joyfully  into  the  city,  and  dared 
not  try  to  stop  the  singing. 

Application 

Jesus  is  king  over  the  whole  earth.  We  can  help  to  make 
his  coming  a  time  of  rejoicing  every  day.  There  are  among 
us  people  who  do  not  wish  Je9us  near,  who  will  do  all  they 
can  to  block  the  way  of  his  coming. 

Have  here  a  little  free  discussion  of  what  we  may  do  to 
open  the  way  of  his  coming. 

Every  day  Jesus  wants  to  come  to  us.  How  shall  we  re¬ 
ceive  him  ?  First  we  will  sing,  here  and  now,  all  our  hosanna 
songs,  and  then  our  praise  songs.  We  must  make  the  way 
beautiful,  too,  by  putting  our  treasures  all  in  order,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  clean  as  can  be. 

The  greatest  treasure  of  all  (soul)  we  have  in  a  wonderful 
little  house  (body)  with  windows  (eyes).  Is  the  strange  and 
wonderful  house  that  holds  our  treasure  pure  and  sweet?  Is 
our  priceless  treasure  within  made  ready  for  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  ? 

Bridgeton ,  N.  J. 

Oriental  Lesson- Lights 

By  H.  B.  Tristram,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

“  T)  ETHPHAGE.” — It  is  curious  that,  while  there  never 

_13  has  been  any  question  as  to  the  site  of  Bethany,  all 
trace  of  Bethphage  has  been  lost  since  the  middle  ages,  nor 
have  any  ruins  been  known  which  could  possibly  be  assigned 
to  the  ldst  village.  But,  seventeen  years  ago,  a  French  ar¬ 
cheologist  was  shown  by  a  native  countryman  a  large  polished 
block,  upon  which  he  had  come  while  digging  in  search  of 
building-stones.  Further  examination  showed  the  foundation 
and  lower  courses  of  a  Christian  church,  with  frescoes  in  good 
preservation  :  one  of  the  triumphal  procession  to  Jerusalem, 
and  another  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  together  with  sev¬ 
eral  mutilated  inscriptions,  on  one  of  which  occurs  very 
distinctly  the  name  Bethphage.  This  iB  decisive  of  the 
locality  as  the  place  spoken  of  as  Bethphage  by  writers  down 
to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  state  that  a  “  faire 
chapel  ”  was  erected  halfway  between  Bethany  and  the 


Mount  of  Olives,  over  the  stone  on  which  our  Lord  stood  to 
mount  the  ass. 

“  Cast  their  Garments  on  ”  the  Colt.— This  incident 
has  been  often  recalled  to  my  memory  when,  after  turning 
our  animals  loose,  on  arriving  at  our  evening  camp,  I  have 
wished  to  go  some  short  distance,  and  been  disinclined  to 
walk,  and  a  muleteer  ha9  brought  me  one  of  our  asses  which 
had  been  relieved  of  his  pannier.  The  man,  taking  off  his 
heavy  cloak,  would  throw  it  over  the  animal  by  way  of  a 
saddle,  and  beg  me  to  mount. 

“  Many  Spread  their  Garments  in  the  Way.” — This 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  ceremonies  either  of 
the  passover  or  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  but  was  a  natural, 
spontaneous  mode  of  doing  honor  to  a  sovereign,  the  highest 
act  of  homage  that  could  be  offered  by  a  subject.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  the  procession  of  the  “  Holy  Carpet  ”  led 
out  of  Cairo  by  Arabi  Pasha  when  at  the  height  of  his  popu¬ 
larity,  just  before  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  The 
populace,  who  lined  the  route,  did  not  allow  even  his  horse's 
hoofs  to  touch  the  ground,  but,  rushing  forward,  spread  their 
cloaks  on  the  road  where  he  was  about  to  step.  Readers 
of  English  history  will  remember  the  gallantry  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  spreading  his  embroidered  cloak  on  the  ground  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  step  on. 

“  Cut  Down  Branches.” — We  are  told  in  the  other  Gos¬ 
pels  that  these  were  palm-trees,  which  at  that  time,  as  we 
know,  grew  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  palm  branch,  or, 
rather,  leaf,  being  often  ten  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  was 
well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  road,  and  was  also 
the  symbol  of  a  royal  triumph.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  branch  carried  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  for  that  was 
composed  of  the  palm,  myrtle,  and  willow  twisted  together. 

The  College,  Durham,  England. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Ewing 
“  Ye  shall  Find  a  Colt.” — The  ass  tied  by  the  doorway 
is  one  of  the  commonest  sights  in  an  Eastern  village.  It  is 
the  constant  companion  of  the  poorer  peasantry,  and  this  un¬ 
broken  fellowship  with  men  seems  1o  have  exercised  an 
almost  humanizing  influence  upon  the  creature.  The  Pales¬ 
tinian  ass  is  a  most  docile  and  domesticated  animal.  He  is 
the  playfellow  of  the  children,  the  willing  servant  of  the  ma¬ 
ture.  He  is  not  particular  about  his  food, so  the  poorest  may 
afford  to  keep  him.  He  assists  in  the  field  work,  carries  the 
produce  of  the  land  to  market,  and  then  uncomplainingly 
bears  his  master  or  his  mistress  home  again.  As  many  chil¬ 
dren  as  can  find  room  may  often  be  seen  riding  Together  “on  ' 
his  back,  while  he  trots  on  complacently,  apparently  quite 
happy  in  the  pleasure  of  his  little  friends. 

“Whereon  Never  Man  Sat.” — This  corresponds  with 
the  universal  aversion  to  employ  for  sacred  uses  an  animal 
which  had  previously  been  made  to  serve  any  other  purpo-e. 
The  red  heifer  for  sacrifice  was  to  be  one  “upon  which  never 
came  yoke.”  The  Latin  and  Greek  poets  furnish  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  feeling  in  the  pagan  world. 

Edgbaslo n,  Birmingham,  England. 


Question  Hints 

By  Amos  R.  Wells 

For  the  Teacher 

THE  Lord  hath  Need  of  Him  (vs.  1-3). — How  did  tfie 
places  named  in  verse  1  lie  along  Christ’s  journey  ?  Who 
may  the  two  disciples  have  been  ?  (Luke  22  :  8.)  By  whom 
and  in  what  way  are  men  sent  forth  on  Christ’s  errands  nowa¬ 
days?  What  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  wants  to  “  go  his 
own  way  ”  through  life?  Why  should  Christ  choose  for  his 
purpose  an  animal  never  before  ridden?  How  will  Christ 
tell  us  what  he  needs  for  his  work?  What  should  be  our  re¬ 
sponse?  What  are  some  special  things  we  should  be  ready 
to  give  up  at  Christ’s  demand  ? 

2.  What  Do  Ye?  (vs.  4-6.) — Why  may  we  be  sure  of 
finding  whatever  Christ  bids  us  seek  ?  When  men  oppose  us 
in  Christ’s  work,  what  are  we  to  do?  How  may  we  still 
have  Christ  back  of  our  words?  Who  were  among  “  them  that 
stood  there”?  (Luke  19  :  33.)  Why  may  it  have  been  that 
they  so  readily  let  the  colt  go? 

3.  Garments  and  Palm  Branches  (vs.  7,  8). — Why 
were  the  garments  laid  on  the  colt  and  spread  in  the  road  ? 
How  can  we  imitate  this  conduct  ?  Why  did  not  Christ  walk 
into  Jerusalem  ?  What  prophecy  was  thus  fulfilled  ?  (Zech. 
9  :  9.)  What  do  you  know  about  the  multitude  that  gathered 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  passover?  What  sort  of  branches  were 
used  ? 

4.  Hosanna  (vs.  9, 10). — How  were  there  two  companies, 
one  preceding  and  one  following?  Why  should  religion  be 
enthusiastic?  In  what  ways  will  Christian  enthusiasm  mani¬ 
fest  itself?  What  does  “  hosanna”  mean?  What  were  the 
people  quoting?  (Psa.  118  :  25,  26.)  How  did  Christ  come 
"in  the  name  of  the  Lord”?  How  was  his  kingdom  “  the 
kingdom  of  our  father  David  ”  ? 

6.  A  Sorrowful  Triumph  (v.  10).— Why  did  Christ 
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weep  over  Jerusalem?  (Luke  19  :  41-44.)  What  did  he  say 
to  those  who  opposed  the  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm? 
(Luke  19  :  39,  40.)  .What  did  Christ  do  in  the  temple? 
(Matt.  21  :  14-10.)  What  was  he  to  do  there  the  next  day? 
(Mark  11  : 15-18.) 

For  the  Superintendent 

1.  At  Christ’s  last  passover,  how  did  he  enter  Jerusalem? 

2.  How  did  he  get  the  colt  he  rode  ?  3.  How  did  the  people 
honor  him  along  the  way?  4.  Why  did  they  give  him  all 
this  praise?  5.  Why  should  we  also  rejoice  in  Christ ?  6. 
In  what  ways  can  we  praise  him,  now  that  he  no  longer 
walks  among  men  ? 

Boston,  Maas. 

Questions  to  be  Answered  in  Writing 
1.  How  far  from  Jerusalem  was  Bethany?  2.  Wherein 
the  Old  Testament  is  Christ’s  entry  into  Jerusalem  foretold? 

3.  What  answer  were  the  disciples  to  give  to  their  ques¬ 
tioners?  4.  What  shows  the  two  disciples’  faith  in  Jesus? 
5.  How  can  we  show  just  as  strong  faith  in  him  ? 

■63“These  questions  are  given  also  in  The  Scholar’s  Magazine. 
They  occupy  a  full  page  opposite  the  lessou  to  which  they  refer,  and 
blank  space  is  allowed  on  that  page  for  the  written  answers.  Send 
for  free  specimen  copy  to  John  D.  Wattles  &<! o.,  1031  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sociological  Notes 

By  President  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  S.T.D. 

THERE  are  three  stages  in  our  Lord’s  manifestation  of 
himself  to  Israel,  which  correspond  to  the  threefold 
achievement  of  his  Messiahship.  In  the  earlier  parts  of  his 
ministry  he  is  the  prophet,  disclosing  the  will  of  God  to  men, 
and  bringing  great  truths  to  bear  upon  the  affairs  of  social  as 
well  as  individual  life.  Here  he  fulfils  all  that  lay  implicit 
in  the  prophetic  office  in  the  Old  Testament,  speaking  out 
plainly  where  the  old  prophets  could  but  stammer,  and  fully 
exhibiting  the  mind  of  the  Father.  In  the  very  last  scenes 
of  his  ministry  he  comes  forth  as  the  priest,  offering  himself 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  interceding  with  the  Father  for  men 
iu  their  sinfulness,  as  represented  by  'liis  murderers,  and 
restoring  communion  of  life  between  God  and  men.  Here  he 
fulfils  all  that  lay  implicit  in  the  priestly  office  and  ritual  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  its  manifold  forms  of  offering,  which 
^tauld  make  perfect  none  who  came  to  them._  Between  the 
two  comes  the  manifestation  of  the  kingship  of  Christ  in  his 
striking  entry  into  the  Holy  City  and  its  temple,  his  claim¬ 
ing  the  loyalty  of  the  one  and  purging  out  the  defilement  of 
the  other,  and  accepting  frankly  the  homage  rendered  him  by 
the  simple  and  reverent  among  the  people.  Here  he  fulfils  all 
that  is  implicit  in  the  kingly  office  of  the  nation’s  past,  offer¬ 
ing  to  it  a  rule  more  perfect  for  every  high  purpose,  and  less 
burdensome  to  them  than  that  of:  the  best  king  in  the  past  had 
been.  For  this  cause  he  came  into  the  world,  as  even  Satan 
saw,  when  he  made  him  the  offer  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
To  reign,  not  merely  in  the  hearts  of  individuals,  but  in  the 
loyalty  of  peoples  and  nations,  and  to  give  new  and  nobler 
shape  to  institutions,  laws,  public  opinion;  to  make  the  social 
order  more  perfect  and  the  personal  liberty  within  it  more 
entire ;  and  all  this  through  the  new  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  mutual  self-sacrifice, — was  among  the  purposes  of  his 
advent.  * 

What  he  “  began  to  do  and  to  teach  ”  he  does  and  teaches 
still.  His  kingship  has  molded  and  is  molding  Christendom 
in  just  the  fashion  indicated  in  this  story  of  a  day.  His 
royalty  is  the  reverse  of  men’s  expectations.  He  comes  as 
the  kiDg  riding  on  the  ass’s  colt,  the  peaceful  beast  of  burden. 
Men  look  for  him  on  horseback,  as  a  warrior  and  a  con¬ 
queror.  They  want  to  see  him  exert  his  omnipotence  to 
crush  his  enemies,  and  to  display  his  omniscience  to  con¬ 
vince  them.  He  will  do  neither.  He  will  furnish  no  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  gospel  to  do  away  with  the  opposition  of  the 
misbeliever.  He  will  offer  no  perfect  church  as  the  prac¬ 
tical  proof  of  his  work  for  men, — none  that  has  not  the  faults 
at  which  men  may  scoff.  There  is  always  room  left  for  your 
doubts  and  your  objections,  that  he  may  have  “a  willing 
people  in  the  day  of  his  power.”  He  will  not  overbear  and 
crush  out  your  opposition  to  him. 

So  his  kingship  occupies  itself  with  what  the  world  thinks 
such  small  things.  It  does  not  grapple  with  what  the  world 
recognizes  as  great  questions,  or  it  deals  with  them  in  such 
an  indirect,  roundabout  way  as  leaves  the  world  very  im¬ 
patient.  What  is  to  be  done  with  these  Romans,  who  are 
crushing  the  nation  ?  He  drives  out  the  cattle-dealers  and 
the  money-traffickers,  heals  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and  en¬ 
forces  the  principle  of  social  responsibility  by  a  series  of 
royal  parables,  one  of  which  is  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree. 
No  wonder  the  disciples,  equally  with  his  enemies,  were 
sorely  disappointed.  So  they  are  now  when  they  try  to  work 
revolutions  in  his  name,  overthrow  the  social  order,  and  beat 
down  the  selfishness  of  power  or  of  capital.  He  is  as  busy  as 
ever,  but  not  in  that  fashion.  He  is  planting  some  seed  that 
will  bear  fruit  for  ages,  stirring  come  heart  to  carry  anew  ihe 
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message  of  love  and  brotherhood,  striking  with  the  lumberer’s 
wisdom  at  the  pin-log  which  checkathe  whole  social  movement. 
He  is  a  sadly  disappointing  King  to  the  impatient  who  in¬ 
voke  his  name,  but  the  results  justify  him. 

P/iUaddphia, 

Blackboard  Hints 

By  the  Rev.  E.  Morris  Fergusson 
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THE  LORD  HATH  NEED 

nERVICE. 

OF  OUR 

V  UBSIANCE. 

,\ongs. 

Uelyes. 

“  The  Master  .  . 

.  calleth  for  thee.” 

Hints  for  Lesson-Hymns 

“  When,  his  salvation  bringing,  to  Zion  Jesus  came.” 

“  Hail  to  the  Lord's  anointed.” 

“  Praise  him,  praise  him  !  Jesus,  our  blessed  redeemer.” 

“  He  is  coming,  the  Man  of  Sorrows.” 

“  Oh,  wondrous  name,  by  prophets  heard.” 

“  Awake,  my  soul !  in  joyful  lays.” 

“  Oh,  could  I  speak  the  matchless  worth.” 

“  All  hail,  the  power  of  Jesus’  name.” 

Lesson  Summary 

JESUS  shows  himself  in  this  lesson, as  accepting  homage 
that  is  his  due,  and  as  welcoming'  the  loving  reverence 
of  those  who  recognize  his  Kingship.  While  he  came,  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  he  came  as  the  Saviour, 
and  he  could  save  only  those  who  were  willing  to  commit 
themselves  trustfully  to  him.  Hence  he  said  that  it  was  well 
for  his  followers  to  call  him  Lord  and  Master,  and  he  claimed 
the  right  to  be  trueted  and  honored  as  the  manifestation  of 
God  unto  men. 

As  the  close  of  his  earthly  life  drew  near,  he  who  had  been 
among  men  as  a  servant,  was  willing  that  men  should  honor 
his  Kingship,  for  their  sake,  rather  than  for  his  own.  And, 
in  coming  into  Jerusalem  as  a  king,  he  came  not  on  a  horse 
as  a  symbol  of  war,  but  on  an  ass  as  a  symbol  of  peace,  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  judges. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  and  to  honor  the  King.  His 
chosen  disciples  were  honored  in  being  called  to  special  ser¬ 
vice  at  this  time ;  and  all  who  would  were  permitted  to  sound 
his  praise,  and  to  strew  his  pathway  with  evidences  of  loving 
reverence. 

Jesus  is  6till  the  King  and  the  Saviour,  and  he  still  wel¬ 
comes  reverence  and  praise.  ^He  is  still  glad  to  hear  young 
and  old  cry  out  with  glad  voices  and  grateful  hearts,  “  Ho¬ 
sanna;  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord: 
Blessed  is  the  kingdom  that  cometh,  the  kingdom  of  our 
father  David  :  Hosanna  in  the  highest.”  Who  of  us  is  join¬ 
ing  in  that  welcome  ? 

_J3L_ 

Added  Points 

If  we  are  willing  to  follow  Jesus  and  to  work  for  him,  he 
will  see  that  we  have  a  mission  for  him.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  see  its  value,  but  he  can  measure  its  worth  accurately. 

God’s  plans  are  in  advance  of  our  work  for  him.  Where 
we  go  he  has  been  before.  There's  comfort  in  this  thought. 

When  we  are  doing  God's  work,  we  can  boldly  say  so.  And 
there  is  no  better  defense  of  our  action,  at  any  time,  than  that 
it  is  what  God  has  6et  us  to  do. 

If  we  have  done  one  act  of  service  for  God,  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  that  we  should  do  another. 

Garments  and  leaves  and  flowers  can  be  used  to  honor  God 
with.  There  is  no  better  use  to  put  them  to. 

If  we  can  do  nothing  more  for  Jesus,  we  can  join  in  prais¬ 
ing  him.  And  if  we  are  doing  much  for  him,  we  ought  to 
praise  him  the  more. 

We  ought  to  hope  for  added  good  when  Jesus  draws  near 
us ;  and  we  ought  to  rejoice  that  his  kingdom  is  coming. 

When  Jesus  enters  his  temple — which  temple  we  are — he 
looks  about  him,  and  he  sees  all  that  is  there. 


Jewish  Life  and  History.* 

JEWISH  life  and  history  have  been  the  subject  of  an 
unusually  large  number  of  books  in  recent  years. 
Besides  the  great  histories  of  Renan  and  Graetz,  of  which 
one  might  not  unfairly  say  that  the  former  is  interesting 
without  being  accurate,  and  the  latter  accurate  without 
being  interesting,  Mr.  H.  C.  Adams  has  written  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Jews ;  Lady  Magnus,  Outlines  ;  Mr.  J.  Jacobs, 
on  the  Jews  under  the  Angevin  Kings  and  in  Spain; 

Mr.  W.  D.  Morrison,  on  the  Jews  under  Rome ;  and  Dr. 
James  Strong,  a  short  sketch  on-Jewish  Life  in  the  First 
Century.  Dr.  S.  S.  Mendelssohn  has  written  on  He¬ 
brew  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  Dr.  David  Philipson  on 
the  Jew  in  English  Fiction,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Leipziger 
on  the  Education  of  the  Jews.  These  are  popular 
works,  independent  of  the  more  careful  production  of 
scholars  on  the  Talmud  and  various  phases  of  the  later 
Hebrew  literature. 

The  Russian  question  has,  however,  drawn  out  the  largest 
number  of  books,  and,  to  understand  and  appreciate  it,  a 
book  like  Dr.  David  Philipson’s  Old  European  Jewries 
is  indispensable.  This  reviews  the  treatment  of  the  Jew 
in  Europe,  from  the  earliest  published  charter  to  a  Jewish 
community  in  1084,  given  by  Rudiger,  Bishop  of  Speyer. 

In  medieval  times  the  Jews  were  separate,  and  under  a 
special  jurisdiction,  as  was  nearly  every  one  else.  But 
just  as  this  separation  was  disappearing  for  others,  it  was 
emphasized,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Renaissance,  by 
establishing  the  Ghetto  in  Frankfort,  1460;  Rome,  1555; 
and  Prague,  1561.  As  in  Russia,  the  treatment  of  the  Jews 
grew  worse  as  commercial  and  material  improvement  ap¬ 
peared  for  others.  While  Dr.  Philipson  is  simple  in  his 
narrative,  he  follows  a  sound  method,  verifies  his  asser¬ 
tions  with  references,  and  is  a  refreshing  change  from 
the  loose  general  statements  usual  in  most  popular  J ewish 
histories. 

Professor  Errera’s  work,  The  Russian  Jews,  reviews 
and  brings  down  to  within  a  year  a  field  already  fully 
covered.  The  Jewish  Committee  in  London  printed  for  _ 
gratuitous  distribution,  three  years  ago,  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Mr.  Harold  Frederic’s 
New  Exodus  is  based  on  brief  personal  observation  and 
abundant  contact  with  refugees,  but  it  is  written  with 
some  heat.  Our  own  government  has  issued  an  official 
statement,  n5uch  quoted  by  M.  Errera,  the  report  of 
Messrs.  Weber  and  Hempster  on  “  The  Causes  which 
Incite  Immigration  to  the  United  States.”  Prince  Demi- 
doff  published,  five  years  ago,  a  strong  plea  on  the 
Jewish  Question  in  Russia.  There  i^  besides  the  stan¬ 
dard  compilation  of  Russian  law  made  in  France,  Res 
Juifs  en  Russie ,  the  Persecution  of  Jews  in  Russia,  and 
The  Jew  at  Home,  the  last  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  which 
gives  the  case  against  the  Jew.  M.  Errera  writes  under 
strong  feeling;  but  he  is  painstaking,  and  his  work  is 
illustrated  by  maps  and  replete  with  references. 

In  1S91  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  published  a 
series  of  ten  articles  on  the  Jews  of  Philadelphia.  By 
their  accuracy  and  research  they  instantly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  student  both  of  local  history  and  of  the 
Jewish  race.  Mr.  Morais  has  made  these  articles  of  his 
the  foundation  of  a  model  volume  embracing  all  phases 
of  Jewish  settlement  in  Philadelphia.  After  sketching 
other  early  American  settlements,  beginning  with  New 
York  in  1680,  individual  immigrants  to  Philadelphia  in 
the  eighteenth  century  are  noted,  ending  with  the  first 
recorded  service  in  1747.  In  1782  Michve  Israel  was 
duly  organized,  and  from  that  time  an  active  Jewish  life 
began.  With  painstaking  care  this  is  narrated  in  all  its 
relations.  The  early  families  are  noted,  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  given,  with  brief  biographies,  those  who  have 
left  the  Jewish  fold  being  noted  with  liberal  and  im¬ 
partial  hand.  As  is  inevitable  in  a  number  of  small 
biographies,  there  are  errors  here  and  there  ;  but,  as 
a  whole,  the  result  is  an  invaluable  historical  record 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  It  is  in  books  like 
this  that  history  is  really  recorded.  It  is  noticeable, 
though  Mr.  Morais  naturally  does  not  dwell  on  the  fact, 
that  Christian  toleration  has  proved  more  destructive  to 
Judaism  than  Christian  persecution.  Their  families 

*  Old  European  Jewries.  By  David  Philipson,  Doctor  of  Theology, 
Pastor.  l'Jmo,  pp.  iv,  281.  Philadelphia  :  The  Jewish  Publication 
Society  of  America.  SI. 25. 

The  Russian  Jews.  By  Leo  Errera,  Professor  and  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Belgium.  With  Preparatory  Note  by 
Theodore  Mommsen.  Transluied  by  Bella  L5wy.  8vo,  pp.  216.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  31.10. 

The  Jews  of  Philadelphia.  By  Henry  Samuel  Morais.  Svo,  pp. 
xvl,  576.  Philadelphia  :  The  Le-vytypw  Co.  $2.^0. 
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had  passed  unscathed  through  chill  Euro¬ 
pean  centuries  of  obloquy  and  insult. 
'  Their  descendants  melt  into  Christianity 
under  the  genial  warmth  of  American 
’  liberality. 

'f 

fi  The  Religions  of  the  World  in  Relation  to 
l  Christianity.  By  G.  M.  Grant,  D.  D., 

■  Principal  of  Queen’s  University,  Canada, 
(lSmo,  pp.  ix,  137.  New  York  :  A.  D.  F. 
i  Randolph  &  Co.  30  cents.) 

i  Landmarks  of  Church  History.  By  Henry 
£  Cowan.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History 
l  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  (18mo,  pp. 
{  ix,  154.  New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
\  &  Co.  30  cents.) 

I  Two  divines  of  the  Scottish  Establish¬ 
es  rnent  have  added  these  books  to  the  series 
£  of  Guild  Text-books.  They  well  sustain  the 
t  reputation  of  theseries,butPrincipal  Grant 
1  is  distinctly  the  better  workman  of  the  two. 
/  It  is  unfortunate  that  his  book  has  almost 
\  the  same  title  as  Frederick  Maurice’s  book 
6  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Grant  confines  himself 
&  to  the  great  historic  creeds  which  the  mis- 
&  sionary  encounters  to-day,  omitting  Zoro- 
»  astrianism,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
V  mythology,  the  Teutonic,  Slavic,  and 
?  Celtic  religions.  Within  the  limits  thus 
j  set  he  has  covered  the  ground  well,  using 
o  his  authorities  with  good  judgment,  and 

i  producing  a  readable,  lively  book. - 

>  Professor  Cowan’s  task  has  been  rather 
:  too  much  for  his  space.  He  has  condensed 
,  the  principal  facts  of  primitive  and  medi- 
,  eval  church  history  into  a  hundred  and 
t  thirty-four  pages,  leaving  less  than  a  score 
(  for  the  Reformation,  and  he  closes  the 
ri  story  with  the  death  of  Calvin.  But  he 
gets  more  spirit  into  his  work  than  could 
have  been  expected,  and  displays  notable 
fairness  to  all  parties  and  persons. 


A  correct  statement  of  the  circulation  of  The 
Sunday  School  Times  is  given  each  week.  The 
regular  edition  this  week  for  subscribers  is  more 
than  153,500  copies.  Advertisers  are  free  to 
examine  the  subscription  list  at  any  time.  The 
advertising  rate  is  SO  cents  per  line  for  one  or 
more  insertions,  with  discount  of  10  per  cent  on 
an  advance  order  of  1000  or  more  lines,  or  for  a 
space  of  not  less  than  one  inch  each  issue  for  a 
,  year.  An  advertiser,  agreeing  to  take  a  certain 
uniform  amount  of  space  ( not  less  than  three 
inches)  in  each  issue  for  a  year,  may  have  such  a 
position  in  the  paper,  regularly,  as  he  may  choose, 
so  far  as  it  will  not  conflict  with  earlier  contracts 
with  other  advertisers,  nor  with  the  Publishers’ 
idea  of  the  general  make-up  of  the  advertising 
pages.  All  advertising,  however,  conditioned  on 
an  appearance  upon  the  last  page,  will  be  charged 
an  advance  of  20  per  cent  upon  the  regular  rates. 
For  Terms  of  Subscription,  see  fourteenth  page. 

“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  will  quickly 
relieve  bronchitis,  asthma,  catarrh,  and  throat 
diseases.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES 


Youne  mothers  should  early  learn  the  necessity 
of  keeping  on  hand  a  supply  of  Gall  Borden  Eagle 
Brand  Condensed  Milk  for  nursing  babies  as  well  as 
for  general  cooking.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  30  years, 
and  its  value  Is  recognized. 


Westminster  Teacher 

The  most  popular  periodical  of  Us  class. 

Westminster  Quarterlies 

Three  grades.  The  best  and  the  cheapest. 

Westminster  Lesson  Card 

For  the  youngest  scholars. 

Westminster  Question  Leaf 


Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  &  S.  S.  Work, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROMANCE 

The  Opening  Chapters  of  ^ 

Personal  Recollections  I 

I 


JOAN  OF  ARC 


By  the  Most  Popular  American 
Magazine  Writer 

The  Illustrations  are  by  F.  V.  DU  MONO, 
who  gathered  his  materials  amid  the 
scenes  associated  with  Joan's  career. 


SOME  OTHER  FEATURES: 

Our  National  Capital.  By  Julian 
Ralph.  With  10  Illustrations. 

Paris  in  Mourning.  By  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  With  6  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  C.  D.  Giiison. 

Club  Life  among  Outcasts.  By 
Josiah  Fi.ynt.  Willi  i2  Ulustra-  i 
tions  by  A.  B.  Frost.  X 

Venice  in  Easter.  By  Arthur  Sy-  ♦ 
MOKS.  With  io  Illiis.  by  Guy  Rose. 

READY  MARCH  22 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers 


Co-operative 
Educational  Travel _ 

A  Unique  Series  of  High-Class  Round  Tours 

♦ 

_ Organized  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  S.  Lunn 

Editor  of  “  Review  of  the  Churches,”  London 

In  concert  with  The  Sunday  School  Times 

♦ 

•-DATES  OF  THE  TOURS-* 

I.  Leave  New  York  July  3,  or  any  August  sailing,  returning  when  desired. 

Hew  York,  London,  Grlndelwald,  Lncerne,  and  Paris. 

The  Round  Tour  for  $200,  first-class  passage,  land  traveling  and 
hotels  included. 

II.  and  IIa.  Leave  New  York  (/)  April  10  or  17,  or  (2)  September  4  or  any 

August  sailing,  returning  September  26. 

Hew  York,  London,  Paris,  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Rome. 

The  Round  Tour  for  $200,  first-class  passage,  land  traveling  and 
hotels  included. 

IIL  Leave  New  York  July  3,  or  any  August  sailing,  returning  when  desired. 

Hew  York,  London,  Grlndelwald,  Geneva,  and  Paris. 

The  Round  Tour  for  $250,  saloon  passage,  land  traveling  and  hotels 
included. 

IV.  and  IVa.  Leave  New  York  April  10  and  17,  or  July  3,  returning  when 

desired. 

Hew  York,  London,  Grlndelwald,  Lncerne,  Geneva,  Turin,  Rome, 

Genoa,  and  Paris. 

The  Round  Tour  for  $300,  fii4t-class  passage,  land  traveling  and 
hotels  included. 

V.  Leave  New  York  any  time  in  July  or  August,  returning  when  desired. 


The  Round  Tour  for  $650,  first-class  passage,  land  traveling  and 
hotels  included. 

♦ 

“  The  best  prooj  I  can  give  of  the  success  oj  our  traveling  arrangements 
will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  during  18Q4  over  four  thousand  persons 
traveled Jrom  London  to  the  Continent  under  our  itineraries.  JJ  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  the  great  success  of  these  arrangements  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  combined  careful  forethought  for  the  comfort  of  the  travelers 
with  the  most  complete  liberty  of  action  if  desired  by  them." 

Henry  S.  Lunn. 

♦ 

The  special  educational  features  of  Dr.  Lunn’s  plan  were 
touched  upon  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Sunday  School  Times. 
What  the  plan  is, — who  are  Dr.  Lunn’s  associates  in  its  execu¬ 
tion — what  are  the  traveling  accommodations,  expenses,  limita¬ 
tions,  and  privileges, — in  short,  just  the  questions  an  intending 
traveler  would  like  to  ask,  are  answered  in  a  booklet,  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  Please  address 


The  Pilgrimage  Secretary, 

The  Sunday  School  Times, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“With  each  successive  in¬ 
stalment,”  says  the  Critic 
of  March  2,  “the  value  and 
thoroughness  of  Prof. Sloane’s 
Life  of  Napoleon,  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  The  Century,  become 
more  manifest.” 

“Asinterestlngasanovel,” 
says  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Buy  the  current  number  of  The 
Century  on  any  news-stand.  You 
cannot  afford  to  miss  this  great  Napo¬ 


leon  history. 


Do  not  Fail 
to  Examine^*- 

Special  Offer 

Encyclopedic 

Dictionary— 

page  125,  issue  of  Febru¬ 
ary  23  of  The  Sunday 
School  Times.  Owing  to 
large  number  of  requests 
and  orders  already  re¬ 
ceived,  we  extend  the 
offer  to  April  10. 

;  Write  at  once  for  terms 
.  and  for  pamphlet  of  50 
specimen  pages,  sent  up¬ 
on  receipt  of  6  cents  to 
pay  postage. 

Syndicate  Publishing"  Co. 

234  South  Eighth  Street 

Philadelphia 


“GENUINE  OXFORD”  TEACHERS’  BIBLES 
With  New  Helps,  Maps, 
and  Illustrations. 

The  Most  Complete  Biblical 
Compilation  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 
Containing  many  new  features 
cot  found  In  other  Teachers' 
Bibles.  At  prices  from  $1.50  to 
(20.00.  Send/or  Catalog. 
TliomosNeliondcSons,33Ea)tl7thSt..N.Y. 


Tbe  Biglow  &  Main  CO.,  I  Tie  Join  Ml  Co., 

76  E.  9th  St.,  New  York.  ls.E.C.4th&Elm, Cincinnati. 


READY  MAY  15. 

HIGHEST  PRAISE 

FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

By  W.  A.  OGDEN. 

A  line  collection  of  new  and  original  Sunday- 
school  songs  by  this  popular  author,  with  con¬ 
tributions  by  other  well-known  composers. 

I»rle«\  830  per  100.  half-bound.  Sin- 
Bfle  copy,  in  paper,  went  on  receipt  of 
25  cents,  when  published. 

THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO., 

215  Wabash  Ay.,  Chicago.  76  E.  9th  St.,  N.Y. 


S.  S.  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Mr.  S.W.  Straub,  the  most  successful  composer  and 
compiler  of  Sunday-school  music,  bos  issued  a  new 
book  *•  Bright  Eight.”  Full  size.  Gem  after  gem 
a1 1  through.  Unequaled  In  Important  points.  Send 
only  20c.  In  stamps  for  one  sample.  Mention  The  S.  S. 
Tlme9.  S.W.  Straub  &  Co.,  2J5  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Odin  ¥,or  Catalogue  Of  the 
Aril II  Musical  Instrument 
ULI1U  you  think  of  buying.  Vio¬ 
lins  repaired  by  the  Cremona 
C.  STORY,  20  Central  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


In  ordering  goods,  or  in  making  inqu  iry  con¬ 
cerning  anything  advertised  in  ibis  paper,  you 
will  oblige  the  publishers,  as  well  as  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  by  stating  that  you  saw  the  advertisement 
in  The  Sunday  School  Times. 
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THE 


JADIES  HOME  JOURNAL 


TEN  CENTS 


Publishing  Company  Philadelphia- 1 


4444444444,4************************************+********************* 


NEW  EASTER  SERVICES 

JOY  TO  ALL  NATIONS, 

By  Fletchf.b  and  Herbert. 
HAIL  THE  DAY,  BY  Mack  AND  Hall. 

HUQQ’S  GREETING  (Easter,  1895), 

By  George  C.  Hogg. 

A  LIVING  CHRIST. 

THE  BROKEN  SEAL, 

By  Hewitt  and  Prior. 

THE  RISEN  KING. 

Seeutseach;  $1  per  hundred.  Samples  of  the  six 
mailed  for  80  cents. 

WARD  &  DRUMMOND.  711  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

mOTrn  New  concert  exercises:  A  Living 
r  OS  I  r  II  <TiriMt,  by  MarionNVest. with  music; 
LHU  I  Lit  En-Hr  Gifts,  for  primary  :  twenty 
others.  5  outs  euch  ;  $-1  per  1U0.  Camlet  free.  Las- 
tor  Redial ioim,  15cis.  Eiwler  Concert  Book . 
60 cents.  HENRY  £>.  NOYES  di  CO,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  RISEN  KING 
The  HIDDEN  POWER 
VOICES  of  the  RESURRECTION 

The  above  are  our  newest  services  for  Faster,  con¬ 
taining  music,  recitations,  responsive  readinga.etc.,- 
eacli  a  gem.  Price,  6  cents  each ;  52  cents  per  dozen, 
mailed.  Samples  of  the  three  sent  for  10  cenls. 

J-  J-  hood  „ow°5ia°oDB.. 

jr-A  a  C'TOn  MUSIC.  8end  15  cents 
I  Cm\  for  four  specimen  copies. 

GOODENOUGH  &  WOOLOM  CO., 

122  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


e  progra 

nivuauunn  «uu  »  Tpag©  Ant...—  -  -  —  _  ■  --j 

12  cople-  Program  >old.  »ViO  per  hundred  copies ;  50 
cts.  per  dozem  A.  BEIRLY,  Publisher,  Chicago,  ill. 


I  The  best  and  lar| 

/  for  the  purpose 
1  All  deaoinina-- 
I  tlons  uniting  on 
I  it.  Leads  up  to  g 
.  church  music,  g  4S} 
I  Thousands  of# 

>  schools  al- 
I  ready  using. 

,  it.  Adopt  ‘ 

'  In/  j 


[  nothin) 


T 

^  The  Century  Co. 

«0/  Union  Sq.,N.Y. 


--J.  Price - - - - 

Caututa  for  the  Choir  and  S.  8.  Vet,  . 

GEO.  V.  BOSCH  E  A  CO., 


HE  IS  RISEN. 
EASTER  HORN. 
AETER THREE  DAYS. 

3  excellent  Easter  services  for 
the  S.S.  complete  with  New  Car- 
KR II SALE 31 1  An  Oratorlo- 
"  line.  PrlooSOc. 


a'  .  ■ .  ~  A  11  *  _  L  U  .  1 

CHICAGO,  MO  W.  M&dlBoust.  NEW  YORK,  4t  E,  83d  Bt 


EASTER  BOOKS 

Mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


Tli©  Source  anil  Fruit  of  Sorrow. 

By  the  late  Arthur  Mitchell,  D.D.  Square. 
White  cloth,  10  cts. 


Concerning  T  lie  111  Which  a 
A  stoop.  By  Jobu  O.  Means.  Leatherette, 
30  cts.' 


The  Trial  and  Death  ofJctusChrlit. 

A  Devotional  History  of  Our  Lord’s  Passion. 
By  James  Stalker.  D.D.  321  pp.  12mo.  |1.50. 

"  A  work  of  love,  the  cherished  desire  of  j 
years,  Gnd  every  page  gives  evidence  of  the 
absorption  of  the  writer  In  his  great  theme. . . . 
The  sound  of  the  hammer  or  the  axe  Is  not 
heard,  but  silently  tlie  results  of  many  years' 
toll  rise  Impressively  before  us."— standard. 

By  the  Same  Author 

Th©  Life  of  Jeaui  Christ.  New'und 
Revised  Edition.  1G7  pp.  12mo.  00  qts.| 
Imago  Chrlotl.  332  pp.  12mo.  $1.50. 

“An  admirable  book  us  a  companion  for  the 
-  * . fe/’— episc 


Life  of  St.  Paul.  183  pp.  12mo.  60  cts. 

“  This  Is  to  be  classed  among  the  few  Invalu¬ 
able  books  which  should  be  In  every  young 
person's  library _ "—baptist  union. 

Five  Star*  in  a  Little  Pool.  By  Edith 
Carrington.  With  22  original  Illustrations. 
405  pp.  l2mo.  $1.25. 

“The author  has  the  knack  of  making  her 
children  natural  and  Interesting."— book¬ 
seller. 

Woman  In  Missions.  Papers  and  ad- 
dresses  presented  at  the  Woman's  Congress  of 
Missions  In  Chicago,  October,  1S93.  Edited  by  1 
Rev.  E.  M,  Wherry,  D.D.  229  pp.  12mo.  $1. 


American  Tract  Society 

10  East  23d  Street,  New  York 

BOSTON.  64  Bromileld  St. 

ROCHESTER,  93  State  St. 
CINCINNATI,  178  Elm  8t. 
PHILADELPHIA,  1512  Chestnut  St. 
CHICAGO,  211 , 213  Wabash  Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  735  Market  St. 


EASTER 

T/yJSiC. 


Dew  Coucert  I - 

S.S. , by  Palmer  Harisough 
&  J.  H.  Fillmore.  Bright,  j 
vigorous  music,  with  po-  I 
etlc  and  prose  recitations. 

Price,  60.:  66c.  per  doz. 
post-paid. 

Mary  of  Bethany,  a 

cantata  for  choirs,  by  Jessie  J 
Brown  and  J.B.  Herbert.  A  bea  v 
tlful  Cantata  for  a  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  service.  Price,  30o.;  $3.00 
per  doz. 

Behold,  I  show  yon  a  Mya- 

tcry,  anthem  by  Herbert,  lOo. 

Christ’*  Victory,  anthem  by 
Danks,  lOo.  ,  .  .... 

He  Cornea  in  Triumph,  qnartet  for  ladles’ 

voices,  by  Qubriel,  60. 

Ring,  Bella  of  Eaater,  mixed  quartet,  by 
Gabriel,  lOo, 

The  above  are  all  new  and  excellent.  We  pub¬ 
lish  others  In  the  same  lines.  Send  for  list. 

FILLMORE  BROS., 

141  West  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  or 
40  Bible  House,  New  York. 


EASTER  IS  COMING! 

THE  BROKEN  SEAL.  Bright  text  and  exercises, 
brilliant  music  by  Chas.  Edw.  Prior. 

The  Royal  Victor,  by  Baltzell.  Much  admired. 
Hall  the  Prince,  by  Lorenz.  Highty  praised. 
Calvary,  by  Gabriel.  Had  immense  Bale. 

King  of  Kings,  by  Lorenz.  Popular  with  choirs. 

The  above  are  all  excellent  Sunday-school  services, 
complete  with  carols,  responses,  etc..  6c.  each;  50c. 
per  dozen,  postpaid.  Samples  of  any  three  for  10c. 
EASTER  LILIES.  Booklet  of  recitations  and  Eas¬ 
ter  souvenir.  10  cents.  Samples  of  five  Easter 
anthems,  25  cents. 

A“Sample  Copy  op 

SPIRIT  and  LIFE,  No.  a 
The  new  song  book  by  Lorenz,  Ogden,  Gabriel, 
Danks, Rosecrans,  and  McCauley,  containing  thebest 
new  songs  of  each  of  these  authors,  and  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  the  leading  song  book  of  the  season,  will  be  sent 
for  examination  to  any  S.  S.  superintendent  or  choris¬ 
ter  who  sends  us  a  written  agreement  to  return  the 
book  In  good  condition  If  not  adopted,  irthebookls 
adopted,  and  an  order  sent  us  for  not  leas  than  a  dozen 
copies,  the  sample  may  be  retained  free  of  charge. 
The  Best  Song  Book  we  ever  Issued. 


!:  CO., 


711  Broadway,  New  York. 


EASTER  SELECTIONS 

for  1895  containing  Carol*  and  Reaponilva Heading*. 
Price  6  cents,  postpaid. 

RESURCAM 

A  service  of  Song  and  Reading*,  by  H.  R.  PALMER. 
Price  5  cents,  postpaid. 

CANTATAS: 

MUSICAL  VISITOR  f°r  Anthems.  Price  is  cenu. 

Send  for  our  complete  list  of  Eaater  Music. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAQ0, 
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Philadelphia,  March  23,  1895. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES  Is  published  weekly 
at  the  following  rates,  for  either  old  or  new  subscrib¬ 
ers.  These  rates  Include  postage  : 

ONE  COPY,  one  year . 51.50 

One  copy,  live  years,  full  payment  in  advance,..  5.00 

TO  MINISTERS,  Missionaries,  and  Theological  Stu¬ 
dents.  |1.00  a  year,  or  $4.00  for  live  years,  full  payment 
In  advance. 

SCHOOL  CLUBS. 

Any  school  or  any  set  of  teachers,  or  of  scholars, 
will  he  supplied  with  as  many  copies  os  may  be  de¬ 
sired,  at  the  following  yearly  club  rates  : 

For  any  number  of  copies  (more  than  one)  mailed 
to  individual  addresses,  $1.00  each. 

For  live  oi-  more  copies  in  a  package  to  one  address , 
50  cents  each.  A  package  thus  seut  is  addressed  to 
one  person  only,  and  no  names  can  be  written  or 
primed  on  the  separate  papers. 

The  papers  for  a  club  may  be  ordered  sent  partly 
to  Individual  addresses  at  $1.00  each,  and  portly  in  a 
package  to  one  address,  at  fifty  cents  each,  when  so 
desired.  _ 

The  papers  for  a  club  should  all  go  to  one  post-office, 
although  ill  cases  where  a  portion  of  the  teachers  of  a 
school  get  tlieir  moil  matter  from  one  post-office,  aiul 
others  in  the  same  school  get  theirs  from  another, 
the  papers  will  be  sent  accordingly.  This  applies  to 
package  clubs  at  fifty  cents  per  cony,  to  the  extent 
that  large  packages  may  be  divided  Into  smaller 
packages  of  live  or  more  copies  each,  if  desired. 

FREE  COPIES.  One  free  copy,  additional,  will  be 
allowed  for  every  ten  copies  nanlforlnaclubof  either 
character.  The  free  copies  for  package  clubs  cannot 
.  -  .  t  w/,j  --  S’— ■- 


well  be  seut  separately,  but  v 


1  be  included  in  the 

P*Addftk>ns  mny  be  made  at  any  time  to  a  club— such 
additional  subscriptions  to  expire  at  the  same  time 
with  the  club  us  originally  ordered,  and  the  rate  to  be 
the  proportionate  share  of  the  yearly  club  rate. 

Schools  ilintare  open  during  only  a  portion  of  the 
year,  mav  subscribe  at  club  rates  for  such  a  length  of 
time  os  the  papers  may  be  required. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  Subscribers  to  whom  the 
paper  is  uialled,  separately,  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  or  $1.00 
a  year,  can  have  the  address  changed  at  any  lime 
without  charge.  Members  of  package  clubs  do  not 
havethls  privilege,  but  can  have  a  copy  transferred 
from  a  package  to  a  separate  address  at  the  rate  of 
one  cent  per  week  for  tfie  unexplred  time  of  the  sub¬ 
scription,  when  it  has  over  six  months  to  .run.  When 
It  has  nut  six  months  or  less  to  run.  the  cost  to  change 
Is  twenty-live  cents  to  the  end  of  the  subscription.  If 
a  package  club  subscriber  Intends  tochange  lilsor  her 
address  for  a  few  weeks  only,  we  will  mall  an  extra 
copy,  ns  long  as  desired,  at  the  rate  of  three  cents 
per  week 

Subscribers  Hsking  to  have  the  direction  of  a  paper 
changed  should  be  careful  to  name,  not  only  the  post- 
offlce  to  which  they  wish  It  sent,  but  also  tne  one  to 
which  It  has  been  sent.  All  addresses  should  Include 
both  county  and  state. 

If  a  club  subscription  is  renewed  by  seme  other  per¬ 
son  than  the  one  who  sent  the  previous  subscription, 
such  person  will  oblige  the  publisher  by  stating  that 
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Every  one  knows  persons  troubled 
with  indigestion  or  dyspepsia.  Tfie 

~  total  number  of  such 

m  cases  is  exceeded 

W'  only  by  the  number 

¥17-*  of  “cures”  offered. 

YY  cL\'  These  *  ‘  cures  ’  ’  have 

_ **  one  uniform  feature 

— that  is,  “  take  something” — a  pill,* 
pellet,  powder  or  potion  ;  and  there 
actually  are  people  to-day  endeavoriug 
to  cure  dyspepsia  by  taking’  such 
nostrums. 

There  is  however,  a  better  way  to 
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holds  benefited 
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Ye’re  a’  Welcome  Hame 

[By  Joseph  Wright.] 

YE  NEEDNA  think  its  no’  for  you, 

An’  syne  ye’ll  lea’talane  ; 

He  boebt  an  entrance  wi’  His  bluid — 
An’  ye’re  a’  welcome  hame. 

Ye  needna  banker  011  the  road  : 

If  sae,  He’s  no’  to  blame  : 

“  Come  unto  me,”  He  says  to  a’ — 

For  ye’re  a’  welcome  hame. 

The  beggar  man  wi’  tattered  claes, 

The  queen  wi’  silken  train, 

Wha  pleads  the  merits  o’  his  bluid 
Will  lia’e  n  welcome  hame. 

The  rich,  the  puir,  the  young,  the  auld, 

To  Jesus  are  the  same ; 

“  Come  unto  me,"  He  says  to  a’ — 

For  ye’re  a’  welcome  hame. 

Ahint  the  clouds  the  sun  is  bricht, 

An’  whiles  oor  lierts  are  fain 
To  lea’  the  struggles  o’  this  warl’ 

An’  flee  tae  yon  bricht  hame 
The  mansions  o’  the  blest  are  there ; 

Wi’  herts  a’  free  Irae  pain, 

We’ll  gang  when  Hisguid  time  comes  roon — 
For  we’re  a’  welcome  hame. 

We’ll  meet  wi’  frien’s  we  kent  langsyne, 
Wha  frae  oor  herts  were  ta’en  ; 

They  couldna  hide,  for  Jesus  ca’d 
Them  up  to  His  aiu  hame. 

We’ll  meet  them,  and  we’ll  welcome  be 
Whaur  Jesus  is  to  reign  ; 

We’ll  gang  when  His  guid  time  comes  roon— 
For  we’re  a’  welcome  hame. 


Demands  and  Opportunities 
of  Mural  Art 

[Frank  Fowler,  in  The  Forum.] 

PERHAPS  in  no  other  sphere  of  ar¬ 
tistic-  effort  is  there  so  much  de¬ 
manded  of  the  painter  as  in  this  very  one 
of  mural  embellishment ;  and  I  sincerely 
believe  that  it  is  a  branch  which,  if  better 
understood,  would  be  more  generally  re- 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 

By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
leu  go **•-  *! — •*  ”‘- 


whlch  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  nnd  nutri¬ 
tion,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  proper¬ 
ties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  lias  provided  for 
our  breakfast  and  supper  a  delicately  flavored  bever¬ 
age  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills.  It 
is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds 
Of  subtle  maladies  are  flouting  around  U3  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  mny 
escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

p3ia-ter  of  fis“res  “I*.”  the  por‘r?'!’ 
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the  first  place,  the  pursuit  of 
this  art  implies  a  life  of  subjection  on  the 
part  of  the  painter;  he  works  each  moment 
trammeled  by  conditions  that  are  not  of 
his  own  making,  but  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  him,  both  architect  and 
builder,  leaving  behind  problems  which 
he  alone  must  confront.  In  addition  to 
this,  his  exhaustive  studies  from  nature 
must  necessarily  have  been  of  wider  range 
than  those  of  specialists  in  art, — the 


marine,  animal,  or  landscape  painter. 
All  these  elements  are  likely  to  be  called 
for  in  the  execution  of  some  interior  de¬ 
sign  ;  and  these  must  be  made  so  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  requirements  of  mural  fitness 
that  they  become  practically  of  another 
world  in  matter  of  color  and  a  certain 
conventional  synopsis  of  form.  Then,  too, 
in  point  of  subject  alone,  scenes  of  table, 
history,  legend,  or  classic  idyl,  biblical 
story,  or  splendid  epic,  must  find  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  harbor  in  the  mind  of  the  painter 
who  would  acceptably  fill  the  rOle  of 
grand'"  illuminator  ot  the  present  and  of 
the  past. 

The  general  prevalence  of  large  fortunes 
has  given  us  the  right  to  expect  that  a 
portion  of  this  treasure  will  be  expended 
by  its  owners  after  the  manner  of  enlight¬ 
ened  possessors  of  wealth  in  Europe, 
namely,  by  calling  on  those  whose  taste 
and  study  have  prepared  them  to  beautify 
and  embellish  our  dwellings;  and  not  the 
home  only,  but  all  those  places  where 
humanity  meet  to  carry  on  the  functions 
of  a  civilized  existence.  .  .  . 

These  large  opportuoities  are  still  open, 
nay,  they  are  multiplying;  but  bequests 
to  hospitals  and  universities  will,  in  time, 
make  them  realizations  in  these  institu¬ 
tions,  and  I  expect  to  see  even  railway 
stations  become  a  factor  in  disseminating 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Few  places  could 
be  made  more  inviting  to  high  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  decorator  than  these  utili¬ 
tarian  structures.  Here  the  waiting  pas¬ 
senger — the  untried  youth  starting  out  to 
face  the  world,  and  tiie  newly  landed  im¬ 
migrant — might  find  something  in  these 
pictured  panels  to  cheat  the  hour, stimulate 
ambition,  or  to  encourage  hope.  Stations 
sho’tild  be  built  to  accommodate  this  work  ; 
and  as  a  means  of  carrying  art’s  message 
to  the  masses  this  method  would  be  un¬ 
surpassed,  thronged  as  these  places  are 
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daily  with  hosts  which  scatter  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  laud.  Our  banks  also 
might  be  appropriately  decorated  ;  for 
subjects  suggesting  the  various  business 
activities  that  create  them,  and  from 
which  they  draw  the  “sinews  of  war," 
may  be  illustrated  on  their  walls  with 
much  effect  and  pertinence.  And  where 
could  themes  from  history,  biography,  the 
classics,  be  more  fittingly  delineated  than 
on  the  walls  of  institutions  of  learning? 
Great  events  of  the  past  should  there  be 
pictured  by  a  master,  and  thus  salient 
points  of  history  impressed  on  the  student’s 
memory,  while  at  the  same  time  he  would 
make  a  step  in  esthetic  culture.  Portraits 
of  great  men,  too,  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here, — scientists,  inventors,  poets,  writers 
of  fiction,  historians,  and  statesmen  look¬ 
ing  down  from  their  frames  might  become 
scources  of  inspiration  and  incentive  to 
those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for 
the  various  labors  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

But  the  culmination  of  the  decorative 
spirit  will  perhaps  be  reached  only  when 
the  architect,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor, 
work  together  from  the  inception  of  the 
structure  to  its  completion.  From  the 
present  condition  of  things  this  sounds 
like  a  dream — it  may  become  a  reality. 
Should  a  building  be  projected  here  in 
which  the  arts  of  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture  might  go  hand  in  hand 
from  start  to  finish,  it  may  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  well  within  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  American  temperament  to 
set  a  model  for  the  world.  It  is  indisput¬ 
able  that  such  a  course  pursued  by  a  peo¬ 
ple  in  any  special  department  of  intellec¬ 
tual  effort  tends  to  perpetuate  a  high 
standard  of  accomplishment  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  field,  and  thus  secure  a  present, 
and  promise  of  future,  excellence  that 
holds  them  up  to  the  admiration  of  man¬ 
kind.  This  excellence  we  may  make  our 
own  by  intelligently  improving  our  splen¬ 
did  opportunities. 

For,  to  briefly  recapitulate,  the  mul¬ 
tifarious  occupations  of  a  young  and 
growing  country  will  be  used  as  suggestive 
themes  reducible  to  lofty  treatment  by 
means  of  mural  art.  In  this  art,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  business  enterprise  may 
turned  to  esthetic  account;  anJ  transp"; 
— t.gtjon  freip-ht-traffic.  mid  agricuItuwJ 
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pursuits  become  fit  subjects  for  noble  _ 
tration.  So,  too,  will  scholarly  research, 
religious  life,  the  diversions  of  society,  and 
all  the  amusements  aud  recreations  of 
mankind,  be  brought  to  the  service  of  an 
art  that  shall  be  as  omnipresent  as  light 
itself,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  vivifying. 
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“  Father,  this  Copco  Soap  is  the  best  7l\ 
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W  JS3L  the  same  position  at  all 

times.  Just  what  cuff 
wearers  have  been  want- 
open  dng.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 

BEST  WAY  TO  HOLD  THE  CUFFS 

Cannot  get  out  of  order.  Will  save  their  price  In 
laundry  bills  In  one  month.  Put  Holder  In  the  back 
buttonhole  of  the  the  cuff, with  clasps  open,  place  cult 
In  position  In  coat  sleeve  after  coat  is  on,  then  press 
down  on  the  outside  of  the  coat  sleeve,  closing  the 
clasp,  thus  the  Jaws  of  the  holder  will  fasten  to  the 
coat  sleeve  lining.  Cuffs  come  off  with  the  coat,  or 
their  position  cun  be  changed  without  removing  the 
coat.  Sample  pair,  prepaid  by  mall,  25  cts. 
Agents  wanted.  Sell  at  sight. 

THE  PERFECT  CUFF  HOLDER  CO. 

85  Dearborn  Street  Chicago 


O’NEILLS. 

«tb  Avenue.  20tli  to  Slat  Street,  Blew  Yorfc. 

Largest  Importersand  dealers  In  Dry  Goods,  Millinery, 
•to.  .In  the  United  States.  Send  for  eampleeand  price*. 


FOR  ONLY  15  CTS. 

pkt.  Tomato,  Fuller’s  New  Surprise, 
pkt.  Cabbage,  Long  Island  Donut  lea. 
pkt.Cucumoer.Now  Japanese  Climbing, 
pkt  Lettuce, New  Hnni  Head, very  flee, 
pkt.  Sweet  Com,  New  Floral  l’urk- 
pkt.  Beet,  Early  Blood  Turnip, 
pkt.  Beans,  Early  Valontlce. 

.  pkt  Radish.  French  llreaktUst 
1  pkt  Turnip,  Early  Flat  Dutch. 

1  pkt.  Celestial  Pepper, 
to  puts.  Cholco  Flower  Seeds,  all  dlfleront,  only  1G  c«s. 
tsj  bulbs  Gladiolus,  flno  mixed,  1G  ats.  3  bulbs  Hyacinths 
Candlcans:  agrnnd  summer  bloomer,  <G  cts.  Wo -v»lll send 
the  four  collections  for  only  GO  cents.  Wo  will  In¬ 
clude  in  each  collection  a  check  good  for  20  cents  with  first  order. 

J.  BOSCOE  FULLER  &  CO.,  Floral  Pork,  N.  V. 


You  cannot  buy  this  shoe  anywhere  else  at  any 
price.  It  is  made  only  to  our  order  and  sold  by 
us  alone.  Not  a  cheap  "job"  shoe  but  our  re¬ 
liable  aud  exclusive  leader.  Worth  $3.00  and 
we  guarantee  it  to  be  Dongola,  Solid  Leather 
and  Perfect  Fitting.  Sizes  1  to  S ;  widths  C,  D, 
AWV  E,  EE.  Sent  prepaid  and  if  not  satis- 
ctvi  d  factory  we  return  your  money.  We 
tap  own  the  largest  retail  Boot  aud  Shoe 
store  in  New  England,  and  refer  to 
thousands  who  buy  of  us  simply  because 
we  do  not  misrepresent  our  goods.  Your  or¬ 
der  represents  you— we  treat  it  accordingly. 
Your  name  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  “Shoe 
Facts"  that  will  save  dollars  in  the  family. 


St.,  I 


family. 

,  Mass. 


BABY  CARRIAGES"” Cl  5R 

“^"^f^SJrdoffMYantthTs  W 1 1 W  W 
kind  we  can  give  you  one  at  any 
price  you  want  up  to 
Every  Carriage  Guaranteed 
to  be  as  represented  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Illustrated  Catalogue  H  of 
755  different  styles-sect  free. 
MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO., 
)Mgan  Ave.,  Chioago. 


®rt|0%3SEACCJsUTA.' 

I  Ijr  UaIIV  OABBIAUKS 

as® 

I  $j.60£fiau.  lujuMlTalltllftiri'SwT  ^ 


rough,  OUR  ADVRimS 
lonnE  WERE  OVBRWI 

.... _ _ _ 1  "devote  ovory  energy  to  filling  the  ofOcre 

with  which  wo  wero  flooded.  This  wo  did,  and  handled  with 
reasonable  promptness  a  most  unprecedented  year's  business. 

WITH  ENLARGED  FACTORIES,  INCREASED  FACILITIES, 
AND  TWENTY  BRANCH  HOUSES  KROJ1  WHICH  TO  DIS- 
TRIBUTE  OUR  OOODS,  WE  CAN  NOW  CARE  FOR  ALL  WHO 
COSE.  Lost  year  wo  could  not  reduco  prices  because  wo  wero 
compelled  In  some  way  to  limit  tlio  demand  for  Aci  motor  goods. 
We  would  hovo  been  satisfied  with  lower  prices,  but  why  create 
a  demand  which  we  could  not  supp!y7  -W®  have  made  tho 
heaviest  purchases  of  steel  and  material  bought  in  America  this 
year,  and  at  unprecedented  prices,  and  have  mads  terms  to 
dealers  which  enablothcm  to  make  unprecedented  prices. 

In  quality,  character,  varioty,  fini.h,  and  accessibility  to 
full  stock  of  goods  and  repairs,  wo  aro  without  competitors. 
In  our  plan  of  advertising  fast  year,  wo  proposed  to  furnish  a 
feed  cutter  under  certain  conditions  for  *15.  For  reasons  stated 
abovo  wo  did  not  comploto  tho  advertising,  and  the  feed  cut¬ 
ter  was  not  put  out.  Wo  now  proposo  to  make  amends  in 
the  following  manner:  We  will  announce  in  this  paper  our 
HEW  ALL-STEEL  VERY  SUPERIOR  FEED  CUTTER,  WORTH 

$40410 


er,f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  Only  01 


thing  in  our  line.  Cut,  description 
gerdlng  it  will  appear 
IPs  especially  desii 

lion  on  the  part  0/  Ilia 
great,  floaddcilto 
price  is  910  clear 
dealer .  -  To  be  sure 
.proper  price  and  arti- 
pour  needs  and  yo 
aro,  and  always  hovo  1 
Because  of  the  prodigious  , 
aro  enabled  lo  have  special 
thus  reduce  the  hand  labor 
tho  metorial  and  laying  it  1 
bccomo  tho  cost  of  labor  put 
sell  that  it  is  not  worth 
como  tho  largest  dcalc 
the  materiul,  of  course 
stool  galvaniied-aftor- 
(tilting  and  fixed),  t: 
extent  has  this  become  1 
the  prico  of  our  goods 


_ J  of  0— - 

Bible),  that  FOUR  LARGE  W 


.  ..  1  person,  he  to 

ought  to  have  some- 
full  information  re- 

caution  you  against  paying 
(fits.  The  templa¬ 
te  overcharge  Is 
the  legitimate 
profit  to  the 
that  you  get  the 
**  cle,  un  ite  us  of 

,  _  be  protected.  Wo 

believers  in  low  prices. 
,  output  of  our  factories  wo 
tools  tor  each  piece,  end 
on  it  to  merely  picking  up 
down  again.  So  small  has 
du  the  material  which  wo 
mentioning.  Wo  have  be- 
material  in  tho  country; 
ing  nisdo  up  in  the  form  of 
plcticn  windmills,  towers 


and  to  such  an  extent  lies 
on  that  account  the  sol¬ 
dered  competition  impos- 
I,  CONCERNS  ARE  BUYING 


TIlBIIl  TOWERS  OF  US  THIS  YEAR.  THEY  DO  IT  BE¬ 
CAUSE  WE  BABE  THE  ONLY  ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE  AHD 
SAFE  TOWER;  BECAUSE  THEY  CAN  BUY  OF  US  CHEAPER 
THAN  THEY  CAN  BUILD;  BECAUSE  WE  ALONE  ARE  PRE- 
PARED  TO  GALVANIZE  EVERYTHING  AFTER  IT  IS  C’OH- 
PLETED,  AND  COMPLETE  EVERYTHING  EXACTLY  RIGHT. 

Hieso  concorns  aro  wiso.  for,  even  though  they  may  not 
furnish  the  best  of  whoels,  tho  wheel  will  have  tho  best  of  sup¬ 
ports.  Send  to  us  your  name  and  address,  and  thoso  of  your 
neighbors  whq^nay  need  something  In  our  lino,  and  thereby  do 
them  a  good  turn.  Tho  Aermotor  Co.  is  ono  of  tho  most  success, 
tul  business  enterprises  which  has  been  launched  In  recent 
times.  In  eucceoding  advertisements  will  be  discussed  and  mads 
clear  the  lines  on  which  that  success  has  been  worked  out.  It 
was  done  by  a  farmer's  boy.  A  careful  following  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  may  suggest  to  some  other  farmer’s  boy  a  career. 
Asrmotor  Co.,  18U>»Bo«kw«llA  Fillmore S t». , Chico**. 


and  Women  only 

Are  most  competent  to  fully  appreciate  the 
purity,  sweetness,  and  delicacy  of  Cuticura 
Soap,  and  to  discover  new  uses  for  it  daily. 

In  the  form  of  hot  baths  for  simple  rashes, 
stings  of  insects,  sunburn,  irritations,  ebafings, 
and  undue  perspiration,  it  baa  proved  most 
grateful. 

Cuticura  Soap  appeals  to  the  defined  and 
cultivated  everywhere,  as  the  most  effective 
skin  purifying  and  beautifying  soap,  as  well  as 
purest  and  sweetest  for  toilet  and  bath. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  British  depot :  F. 
Nbwbsry  <&  Sons,  1  King  Edward'St.,  Loudon. 
Potter  Drog  &  Cbem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  U.  S.  A. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


“ DO  NOT  STAMMER” 

Pupils  cured  one  to  ten  years 

C.  C.  Garrigues,  Franeisville,  Ind.:  E.  Bar¬ 
nard,  Fremont.  Neb.;  Miss  C.  Billings,  Red¬ 
lands,  Cal.;  William  Shelby,  6r-5  N.  Uth  St.. 
Phlla.,  Pft.,  cured  ten  years;  BenJ.  Urquhart, 
Hastings,  Neb. 

Can  refer  to  John  D.  Wattles  <&  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  The  Sunday  School  Times. 

Send  for  hew  59-page  pamphlet  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  Instiiute,  1033  Spring  Garden  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

EDWIN  S.  JOHNSTON. 

Established  1884.  Principal  and  Founder. 


flittY 

m 

HOME 


— BY  MAIL— 

Wo  give  a  .yalcmatlo  i 
course  whloh  prepares  roij 
practice,  and  also  give  aC 
course  00  • 

BUSINESS  LAW. 
Oldest  ia  existence ; 

2,000  pupils.  Handsoi 
with  test!- 


m 


The  ‘‘Up-to-Date”  Automatic  Ink- 
stand  has  a  Pneumatic  Stopper, 
which  works  perfectly,  prevents  evap¬ 
oration,  saves  waste.  Ink  cannot  spill. 
No.  2, 50  cents ;  No.  3,  GO  cents,  by  mall. 

The  Pneumatic  Stopper  alone,  to 
lit  any  inkstand,  25  cts.  At  your  deal¬ 
ers  or  sent  by  mall.  Send  for  circular. 

WII.SON.  SIMPSON.  A  CO., 
359  Broadway,  New  York. 


Sprague  Correspondence  School  of  Law, 
N0.37  Telephone  Building,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


UflMr  STUDIES.  Bookkeeping  and  shorthand  thor- 
nUlTlL  oughly  taught  by  mail.  One  student  In  each 
town  given  instruction  free.  Graduating  course  In 
penmanship,  letter-wrltlng.bookkeeping,  commercial 
arithmetic, etc.  Posltlonssecured.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Sendstamp.  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


shorthand::?®^ 


and  Spanish, 
mull,  by 
' , Oswego, N.Y. 


LATIN 


AND  GREEK,  spoken,  written,  read 
like  modern  languages.  Circulars. 

SOCIETAS  KUGBIANA,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Boston  stammering  institute  and 

TRAINING-SCHOOL.  Always  open.  Rich 
and  poor  welcome.  41  Tremont  Street. Boston.  Mass. 


A  14  carat  solid  gold  fountain-pen  on  trial  to  min¬ 
isters  (bona  fide).  *2  or  pen  to  be  returned  within 
reasonable  time.  Golden-rod  Pen  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y . 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  19tb  year. 


The 


Simplex 

Printer 


100  copies  o 

any  writing  ordrawing  1 

in  20  minutes. 


The  "SIMPLEX”  is  the 
easiest,  cleanest,  best,  and 
cheapest  duplicating  process 
I  ever  invented.  Its  work  is 


sfe' 


_ little < S3  to  $10). 

circulars.  LAWTON  3tC0., 
-  .New York. 


Ask  your  Stationer  for  them 

The  Leading  f  BOSTON  LINEN, 

1  he  Le*dlng  J  BOSTON  BOND, 
Writing  Papers  (  and  BUNKER  HILL 

Complete  samples  for  4  cents,  If  not  obtain¬ 
able  through  your  dealer. 

Samuel  Ward  Company, 

49  and  61  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  M 


QbbDOY 

m 


DO  YOUR  OW SIISK.0» 
PRINTING 


rules.  Stamp  for  cat 


Same  as  a  Press.  No  Press  Required. 

Bushnell's  Perfect  Letter-Copying  Books  win  golden 
opinions.  They  also  make  periect  copies,  as  very 
many  thousand  people  know.  Stationers  sell  them. 

ALVAH  BUSHUELL,  M’f'r,  106  S.  4th  St.,  Phlla. 


Vaile’s  Vertical -Writing  Copy-Books. 

Recommended  Tor  adoption  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  seven 
assistants.  Flrst5 bookeand Manual, 50cta„ postpaid. 
Manual  alone,  10  cts.  Business  set,  8  books,  70  cts. 

E.  O.  VAILE,  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  Ill. 


In  ordering  goods,  or  in  making  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  anything  advertised  in 
this  paper,  you  will  oblige  the  publishers, 
as  well  as  the  advertiser,  by  stating  that 
you  saw  the  advertisement  in  The  Sun - 
day  School  Times. 
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“HE  HAD  SMALL  SKILL 

o’ horse  flesh  who  bought  a  goose  in  ride  on."  Don’t 
take  ordinary  soaps  for  house-cleaning. 

SAPOLIO 

is  the  proper  thing.  Try  a  cake  of  it.  Common 
soap  fails  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results  in 
scouring  and  cleaning,  and  necessitates  a  great  out¬ 
lay  of  time  and  labor,  which  more  than  balances 
any  saving  iu  cost.  Practical  pooplo  will  find 
Sapolio  tlio  best  and  cheapest  soap  for  house- 
cleaning  and  scouring.  All  grocers  sell  it  No.  24. 


The  World  is 
Growing  Better 
Every  Day. 

We  are  thankful  that  we  do  not  live 
iu  the  “Good  old  times”— we  prefer 
electric  light  to  candles — we  prefer  a 
palace  car  to  a  mule  team,  and  every 
sensible  woman  and  maiden  prefers 
the  modern 

Ferris’  _ 


Good  Sense 

CORDED  CORSET  WAIST. 
Sensible,  Graceful,  Durable,  Beau¬ 
tiful.  Sold  by  all  leading  retailers. 


Men’s  White  Shirts... 

That  fit. 

The  “Great 
Wonder  ”  Shirt 

unlaundered,  made  in 
ourowncarel'ully6tiper- 
vised  work-rooms,  of  j 
fine  quality  linen  and 
muslin — in  every  way 
an  excellent  Dress 
Shirt — at  the  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  price  of 

63  Cents 

—  We  pay  the  postage — 

Every  shirt  is  full  size,  has  a  rein¬ 
forced  front,  patent  back  facing,  is  ac¬ 
curately  cut,  excellently  made,  and  is 
sure  to  give  satisfaction.  In  fact,  we 
know  of  no  shirt  in  the  market  at  near 
the  price  that  can  compare  with  it. 

If  not  satisfactory  we  will  cheerfully 
send  back  your  money. 

STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER 

Dry  Goods  PHILADELPHIA 


WALL  PAPERS 

The  largest  and  best  selected  samples  of  Wall 
Papers,  with  Instruction  book,  sent  free,  our 
prices  are  lower  than  all  ottiers.  Paper-hanger  s 
large  sample  book,  $1.  Midlen-Sammon  wall 
Paper  Co.,  1022  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WALL  PAPER 

Samples  lYee  from  largest  wall-paper  concern  InU.S. 

Kayser  &  Allman 


In  ordering  goods ,  or  in  making  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  anything  advertised  in  this  paper,  you 
will  oblige  the  publishers,  as  well  as  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  by  stating  that  you  saw  the  advertisement 
iii  The  Sunday  School  Times. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES 


All  leading  teachers  of  cookery  use 


March  33,  1895 


BAKING  POWDER. 

Always  makes  light  wholesome  food. 

Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York,  Sueetieor  to  Cleveland  Brothers. 


AMERICAN  FIRE 

Insurance  Company. 

Office,  Company’s  Building, 

308  and  310  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ltd...— 


D.\W 

CASH  CAPITAI . $500,000.00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance  and  all 

other  claims, . 2,106,141.72 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities. .  76,973.74 

TOTAL  ASSETS,  JAN.  1,  1894. 
$2,683,115.46. 

THOS.  H.  MONTGOMERY.  President. 

CIIAS.  P.  PEROT.  Vice-President, 

RICHARD  MARIS,  .See,  and  Trecis. 
WM.  F.  WILLIAMS,  Asst.  Sec. 

\VM.  J.  DAWSON,  Sec.  Agency  Dept. 
DIRECTORS  : 

Thos.  H.  Montgomery,  Charles  P.  Perot, 

Israel  Morris,  Jos.  E.  Gillingham, 

Pemberton  S.  Hutchinson,  Charles  S.  Wheien, 

Alexander  Biddle,  Edward  F.  Beale,  Jr. 

John  S.  Gerhard. 


6° ( 

First  mortgngi 
amounts  only. 
602  Provident 

iOLD  BONDS 

AT  PAR  AND  INTEREST 

}  on  near-by  property.  In  limited 

FRANK  manning. 

;  Bldg.,  -Ith  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

07  ATLANTA  1ST  MORTGAGES  Tf 

A  /  Interest  .semi-annual.  References  jur-  f  / 
U/O  niihed.  SOUTHERN  LOAN  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA.  1  / O 

If  you  are  going  to  paper  yonr 
House  or  any  part  of  It,  you 
.can  save  money  ^at  least  50 
her  cent— by  sending  us  de¬ 
scriptions  of  rooms  you  wish 
to  paper  and  about  what  price 
sire,  and  we 
the  largest  se- 
most  suitable 
new  samples, 


goods  you  de- 
,  will  mail  you 
lection  of  the 
and  beautiful 
wltbourguide 
how  to  paper, 

and  economy  in  home  decora¬ 
tions.  We  are  the  largest  dealers 
of  Wall  Papers  In  the  U.  S.  One 
good  Agt.  or  paper  hanger  want¬ 
ed  in  every  town  to  sell  from 
large  sample  books— price  $1.00. 

CHAS.  M.  N.  KILLEN, 

1233  Filbert  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


“  SAMPLES 

FBI! 


_ Send  8  cts.  for  100  fine 

samples.  $1  will  buy  handsome  paper  and  border  for 
a  large  room.  Paper-hangers’  large  complete  sample 
books,  fl.  THQS,  J.  MYERS.  1200  Market  St,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


THE  HDTDAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY  PRESIDENT. 
STATEMENT 

Per  the  year  ending  December  81  1894. 
Income 

Received  for  Premiums  -  $20,1 28,108  82 
From  all  other  sources  -  11,807,700  12 

$48,020,800  01 

Disbursements 

Xo  Policy-holders ; 

For  Claims  by  Doath  -  $11,029,701  04 

“  Endowments,  Dividends  Ac.  0,159,402  14 
For  all  other  accounts  -  •  0,789,034  18 


Pears’ 

A  fat  soap 
greases  the 
skin;  an  alkali 
soap  makes  it 
red  and  harsh. 

Pears’  soap  is 
nothing  but 
soap;  no  fat  or 
alkali  in  it. 


Assets 

United  States  Bonds  and  other 
Securities  -  -  -  5 

First  lien  Loans  on  Bond  and 
Mortgage  - 

Leans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Ileal  Estate  -  -  -  - 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 
pauies  .... 

Accrued  Interest,  Deferred  Pre¬ 
miums  Ac.  ... _ 

$204,038,783  00 

Beserve  for  Policies  and  other 
Liabilities,  Company’s  Stan¬ 
dard,  American  4  per  cent.  182,100,450  14 

Surplus  -  -  -  -  $22,620,327  82 

Insurance  and  Annuities 

assumed  and  renewed  $760,290,077  0< 

Insurance  and  Annuities  In  . 

force  December  31  1804  856,207,778  42 


9,655,108  91 
0,015,045  07 


Increase  in  Total  Income  -  $0,007,724  20 

Increase  in  Premium  Income  2,52S,82i>  84 
Increase  in  Assets  -  17,031,103  82 

Increase  in  Surplus  ...  4,570,718  01 

Increase  of  Insurances  and  - - an 

Annuities  in  Force  -  -^Sl^23,039  90 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  State¬ 
ment  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct 

Charles  A.  Preller  Auditor 


From  the  Surplus  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned 
as  usual.  _ 


ROBERT  A.  GRANNISS  Vice-President 


Walter  R.  Gillette  General  Manager 

Isaac  F.  Lloyd  2d  Vice-President 

Frederic  Cromwell  Treasurer 

Emory  McClintock  ll-d.  F.I.A.  Actuary 


W.  H.  LAMBERT  &  CO.,  General  Agents 
MUTUAL  LIFE  BUILDING 
1001  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


A  MILLIONAIRE'S  WIFE 

Is  no  better  gloved  than  you 
can  be,  if  you  wear  the 

“  Kayser  Patent 
Finger=Tipped  ” 
Silk  Gloves  . . . 

A  Guarantee  in  every  pair. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them,  write  to 
Julius  Kayser  &  Co.,  New  York. 


It  Saves  Money 
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A  SERMON  BY  DR.  PAKKHUEST. 

Preached  in  the  Madison  Square  Church, 
New  York,  April  14th,  1895. 

“ For  what  man  lenoweth  the  things  of  a  man 
save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  Even 
so  the  things  of  God  lenoweth  no  man,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God." — 1  Corinthians  ii.  11. 

There  is  a  distinction  made  here  by  St.  Paul 
which  is  very  keen,  but  upon  which  any  man 
with  much  earnestness  of  intelligence  can 
readily  fasten ;  and  it  cuts  so  deeply  into  mat¬ 
ters  of  close  and  governing  interest  to  us  be¬ 
lievers  and  workers  that  we  devote  to  it  our 
morning's  half  hour. 

“What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man, 
save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him?  Even 
so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but 
the  Spirit  of  God.”  One  must  be  human  in 
order  to  be  able  to  know  the  things  of  man ; 
one  must  be  divine  in  order  to  be  able  to 
know  the  things  of  God.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  knowing  off  from  our  own  range. 
We  cannot  be  one  thing  and  at  the  same  time 
be  able  to  know  a  totally  distinct  thing.  You 
see  at  once  that  we  have  hold  of  a  large  mat¬ 
ter  here.  It  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  we 
are,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  go  clear  around  it. 
Neither  can  we  go  clear  around  the  sun,  but 
that  does  not  hinder  the  sun  from  penetrat¬ 
ing  us  constantly  with  fine  lines  of  light. 
And  as  a  rule  we  gain  more  by  being  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  great  truth  than  we  do  by  our¬ 
selves  overwhelming  a  small  truth. 

We  cannot  be  one  thing  and  at  the  same 
time  be  able  to  know  a  totally  distinct  thing. 
This  principle  is  so  wrought  into  the  structure 
of  things  that  you  can  look  almost  anywhere 
and  be  sure  of  finding  an  illustration.  Some 
one  has  said,  “Were  the  eye  not  sunny  it  could 
not  behold  the  sun.  ”  That  is  poetry  so  far  as 
its  way  of  stating  the  case  is  concerned,  but  like 
all  poetry  that  is  poetry,  contains  a  very  serious 
bit  of  solid  prose  at  its  heart.  It  means  that  the 
eye  and  the  sun  have  something  id  common ; 
each  appreciates  the  other ;  each  wTas  in  the 
mind  of  the  Creator  when  He  made  the  other. 
The  sun  would  lose  its  best  meaning  without 
an  eye  to  behold  it  and  the  eye  would  lose  its 
best  meaning  without  a  sun  for  it  to  behold. 
We  can  say  very  much  the  same  thing  about 
the  ear.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  all 
of  us  aware  that  in  its  inner  construction  the 
ear  is  fitted  with  auditory  fibres  and  cells  ar¬ 
ranged  something  after  the  manner  of  the 
strings  of  a  piano,  and  which  are  set  in  motion 
by  the  impact  made  upon  them  from  without, 
like  the  touch  of  the  fingers  upon  the  key¬ 
board. 

All  these  common  facts  of  nature  are  but 
the  first  edge  of  a  principle  that  pushes  its 
way  up  into  the  wider  and  higher  ranges  of 
life  and  experience.  Everything  is  armed  with 
adjustments.  There  has  to  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  sympathy  between  us  and  the 
outer  truth  we  are  trying  to  feel  or  to  perceive 
before  that  perception  or  feeling  can  become 
possible.  We  express  somewhat  of  the  fact  in 
the  case  when  we  say,  for  instance,  that  we 
are  in  a  mood  to  understand  a  matter.  By 
this  we  mean  that  inward  conditions  are  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  matter  that  is  to  be  presented 
to  those  conditions.  You  go  into  a  picture 
gallery,  and  what  you  discover  there  will  de¬ 
pend  as  much  upon  you  as  it  does  upon  the 
art  which  the  gallery  contains.  Sometimes 
the  cords  of  your  appreciation  will  be  respon¬ 
sive  and  answer  back  with  delight  to  the 
appeal  which  the  canvas  makes  to  them ; 
at  other  times  the  finest  work  of  the  artist 
will  be  powerless  to  stir  those  cords  into 
tremor  and  tone.  So  of  the  effect  of  any  other 
class  of  art  productions.  What  you  bring  to 
the  picture  must  fit  what  the  picture  brings 
to  you.  You  will  find  only  as  much  art- 


beauty  in  it  as  there  is  art-beauty  in  your  own 
discernments.  You  must  be  yourself  what 
the  picture  is,  or  you  cannot  penetrate  the 
picture  nor  interpret  it.  We  must  be  the  thing 
that  we  know  before  we  can  know’  it.  “No 
man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  save  the 
spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him.  Even  so  the 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  man  but  the  Spirit 
of  God.”  Only  the  human  can  know  the 
human  ;  only  the  divine  can  know  the  divine. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  concede  a  certain 
amount  of  common  ground  between  the  human 
and  the  divine,  or  there  is  an  end  to  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  man’s  knowing  God.  Unless  the  two 
frontiers  meet,  touch,  and  even  show  a  little 
margin  of  overlapping,  religion  can  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  sense  of  orphanage,  and  theology 
merely  a  tired  intellectual  surmise. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  agnosticism  in  the 
world,  and  agnosticism  of  an  honest  sort,  and 
no  man  is  going  to  be  cured  of  agnosticism 
by  being  left  to  flounder  in  what  seems  to 
him  the  intellectual  absurdity  of  a  man’s  be¬ 
ing  one  thing  and  yet  being  able  to  know 
something  that  is  essentially  and  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  from  him.  Paul  distinctly  states  it  to 
us  here  that  all  such  knowledge  is  impossible. 
That  what  is  human  only,  can  know  only  the 
human,  he  says.  Jf  one  is  man  only,  man  is 
the  only  thing  he  can  know.  St.  Paul 
was  so  intelligent  and  so  discriminating 
that  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  be 
an  agxiostic  had  he  not  had  so  keen  and  lively 
a  sense  of  his  divine  kinship  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  be  an  agnostic. 

We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  try  to  put  this 
ail  down  in  bard  and  fast  lines.  We  are  not 
proposing  to  call  ourselves  little  gods,  nor  to 
call  God  an  Infinite  Man,  but  whatever .  Be 
may  be  and  whatever  we  may  be,  we  are  His 
children,  and  that  means  that  in  some  way 
we  are  historically  bound  back  into  Him.  We 
are  not  His  handiwork  in  the  same  sense  that 
the  original  rocks  and  seas  were  His  handi¬ 
work.  All  of  that  is  plain  enough  from  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  not  theory,  but 
Bible  to  say  that  there  was  enough  of  the  be¬ 
ing  of  God  put  into  us  to  make  foundation  for 
interchange  and  mutual  recognition.  There 
seems  to  be  the  fear  in  some  quarters  that 
this  way  of  handling  the  matter  bruises  deity 
in  the  same  measure  that  it  elevates  human¬ 
ity.  Deity  cannot  be  bruised ;  and  as  for 
humanity,  it  is  man’s  consciousness  of  how 
great  he  was  intended  to  be,  and  not  of  how 
mean  it  is  possible  for  him  to  become,  that 
sets  him  on  the  more  immediate  track  toward 
his  proper  destiny. 

In  line  with  this  is  the  wonderful  story 
of  the  incarnation.  We  are  not  arguing 
for  human  nature  any  dignity  that  Scripture 
does  not  readily  and  heartily  concede  to  it. 
Have  you  ever  thought  how  much  it  means 
that  the  same  Being  who  appeared  on  earth 
1,800  years  ago  admits  of  being  called  either 
the  Son  of  Man  or  the  Son  of  God?  There 
was  but  a  single  personality  there.  He  was 
not  one-half  human,  the  other  half  divine. 
If  He  had  been,  then  there  would  have  had  to 
be  still  another  mediator  in  order  to  make 
those  two  halves  one  in  each  other.  If  the 
human  and  the  divine  are  off  from  one  an¬ 
other’s  range,  then  the  human  and  the  divine 
in  Christ  would  have  been  off  from  one  an¬ 
other’s  range,  and  another  Christ  would  have 
been  necessary  in  order  to  reconcile  Him  to 
Himself  and  make  Him  one  with  Himself.  It 
means  a  great  deal  then  to  say  that  there  was 
but  a  single  personality  in  Him,  and  that  that 
personality  admits  of  being  called  either  human 
or  divine. 

We  are  only  feeling  of  this  matter.  We  are 
not  trying  to  prepare  any  final  statement  of 
the  case,  nor  to  hew  out  a  finished  definition 
that  the  theologian  can  pack  away  in  his 


chest  of  dogmatic  curios.  We  have  no  inter¬ 
est  in  that  kind  of  thing,  and  no  interest  in 
anybody  that  has  an  interest  in  that  kind  of 
thing.  But  Jesus  Christ  was  a  wonderful  Be¬ 
ing,  and  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
about  Him  was  not  that  He  was  Man,  and 
not  that  He  was  God ;  but  that  without  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  either,  He  was  the  other,  and  that 
without  ceasiDg  to  be  the  other  He  was  both, 
and  that  His  one  indivisible  personality  ad¬ 
mitted  of  being  called  by  either  name. 

This  puts  the  whole  matter  of  the  relation 
of  the  human  to  the  divine  in  a  very  singular 
and  suggestive  light.  You  can  think  a  good 
while  over  it  before  you  will  reach  the  point 
where  you  will  feel  that  there  is  not  still 
a  great  deal  more  in  it  than  has  yet  occurred 
to  you.  Perhaps  you  will  say  that  this  has 
not  left  upon  your  mind  any  definite  im¬ 
pression.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  has  not. 

A  definite  impression  of  divine  things  is  a  lie 
always  and  necessarily.  I  have  wanted  only 
that  we  should  realize  together  how  close  in  the 
thought  of  the  Bible  that  which  is  human  and 
that  which  is  'divine  stand  to  each  other, 
but  how  intimately  they  fold  into  each 
other,  so  that  in  whatever  ways,  even  by 
our  feebleness  and  sinfulness,  we  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  God,  we  are  still  in  range  with 
Him,  with  enough  common  ground  to  give 
opportunity  for  a  degree  of  access  to  Him, 
knowledge  of  Him,  sympathy  with  Him.  The 
eye  is  a  very  small  sphere,  and  the  sun  is  a 
very  big  sphere,  but  there  is  nothing  so  easy 
as  for  the  eye  to  see  the  sun.  The  frith  may 
be  very  narrow  and  exceedingly  shallow  and 
dirty  even,  and  the  ocean  wonderfully  broad, 
pure,  and  profound,  but  there  is  nothing 
easier  than  for  the  frith  to  have  the  inflowing 
tide  from  the  sea  fill  its  own  channel  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  oceanic  throb  back  through  its  own 
meagre  waters  far  inland.  With  all  the  two 
are  in  ways  so  dissimilar  and  incomparable, 
yet  there  are  certain  bonds  of  identity  that 
conjoin  them  ;  at  any  rate,  the  smaller  (the 
frith)  is  in  such  way  constituted  that  it  is 
sensitive  to  the  iarger’s  appeal,  and  that  it 
becomes  domain  for  the  larger’s  entrance, 
and  a  sphere  wherein  that  larger  can  assert 
itself,  so  that,  when  the  tide  is  in,  the  frith, 
without  ceasing  to  be  frith,  becomes  itself  as 
a  part  of  the  sea  and  endowed  with  something 
of  the  sea’s  own  energy. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  illustration, 
if  brooded  over  affectionately,  would  picture 
to  us  a  good  deal  more  than  can  be  readily 
told  out  in  words.  Whatever  the  difference 
between  us  and  God,  there  is  enough  of  like¬ 
ness  (as  the  frith  is  like  the  sea)  so  that  His 
Spirit  can  enter  in  and  find  itself  readily  at 
home  in  us,  and  (like  the  frith  at  high  tide.) 
without  ceasing  to  be  God,  can  become  an  un¬ 
wonted  fullness  in  our  own  life,  and  without 
erasing  our  limitations  as  men,  make  us  more 
profoundly  participant  in  the  unedged  abund¬ 
ance  of  God,  and  more  distinctly  conscious, 
therefore,  of  all  which  Godhead  involves. 
Such  illustrations,  without  explaining  any¬ 
thing  (and  we  do  not  leant  anything  ex¬ 
plained),  at  least  hold  our  thoughts  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  truth ;  and  that  is  the  best 
thing  that  instruction  can  ever  do  for  us. 
Just  as  the  eye  is  tuned  to  the  light,  but 
must  itself  be  filled  with  the  sun  before  it  can 
see  the  sun,  and  just  as  the  frith  is  tuned  to 
the  sea,  but  must  itself  be  filled  with  the  sea 
before  it  can  beat  with  the  tidal  pulse  that 
throbs  through  the  sea  ;  so  our  human  nature 
is  strung  with  cords  that  wait  in  tremulous¬ 
ness  for  the  touch  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but 
must  be  touched  by  that  Spirit  before  they 
can  awaken  into  music.  The  eye  of  the  human 
spirit  is  nicely  graduated  to  the  light  of  God, 
but  must  be  filled  with  that  light  before  the 
things  of  God  will  become  to  it  an  experience 
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and  a  vision.  Thera  is  not  so  much  difference 
between  this  and  the  scheme  of  things  that  are 
spiritual  and  the  scheme  of  things  that  are 
earthly.  It  is  the  sun  in  your  eye  that  shows 
you  the  things  of  the  sun.  It  is  God  in  your 
eye  that  shows  you  the  things  of  God.  Not 
much  difference  between  them,  only  one  has 
to  do  with  the  firmament  of  nature  and  the 
other  with  the  firmament  of  spirit.  “No  man 
knoweth  the  things  of  God  but  the  Spirit  of 
God.”  The  light  of  God  fills  the  eye,  and  be¬ 
comes  to  us  knowledge  of  the  things  of  God ; 
and  it  is  true  of  us  and  true  in  us  that  it  is 
only  the  divine  that  knows  the  divine. 

A  knowledge  of  the  things  of  God  is  then 
possible  to  us ;  only  we  shall  have  to  avail  of 
the  authorized  way  of  attaining  it.  Almost 
every  species  of  knowledge  has  its  own  partic¬ 
ular  method  of  acquisition.  There  are  per¬ 
haps  as  many  ways  of  coming  at  truth  as  there 
are  kinds  of  truth  to  be  gained.  If  we  want 
to  perceive  tone  there  is  one  particular  faculty 
we  shall  employ  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  we 
want  to  become  experts  in  the  matter  of  tone, 
we  shall  devote  ourselves  in  a  painstaking  way 
to  the  discipline  of  that  faculty.  Or  if  our 
interest  is  in  matters  of  truth,  say  the  truth 
of  physical  science  or  of  mental  science,  there 
is  another  set  of  faculties  that  will  come  in 
play,  a  different  variety  of  machinery  that 
will  be  operated  ;  and  if  we  are  concerned  to 
become  adepts  in  our  science,  we  shall  sub¬ 
ject  the  appropriate  faculties  to  prolonged  and 
consecutive  training,  and  shall  consider  no 
expenditure  too  great  if  it  contributes  to 
the  end  in  view.  Or  our  preference  and 
ambition  may  lie  in  the  domain  of  art.  Here 
still  another  order  of  inward  agency  will  be 
put  into  the  service.  The  sense  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  is  the  organ  that  comes  into  exercise  now, 
and  we  shall  make  it  our  first  and  continuous 
studyto  develop  and  instruct  that  sense  by 
presenting  to  it  such  forms  as  will  make  to  it 
the  most  impressive  and  quickening  appeal. 

These  are  familiar  matters  and  need  only 
be  mentioned.  Now  the  things  of  God  are  an¬ 
other  matter,  and  they,  toor  are  to  be  sought 
through  their  own  specialized  avenue  of  ap¬ 
proach.  There  is  a  way  of  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  .  God.  There  is  a 
religious  sense  as  certainly  as  there  is  an  art- 
sense  or  a  logical  sense.  No  earnestness  or 
sincerity  with  which  we  may  use  the  eye  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  tone,  will  give  to  us 
sense  or  appreciation  of  tone.  No  persistency 
or  fidelity  with  which  we  may  work  the  logi¬ 
cal  sense  to  a  perception  or  enjoyment  of 
beauty  will  set  beauty  before  us  in  its  own  in 
trinsic  spirit.  No  more  will  it  avail  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  prod  either  the  logical  or  aesthetic 
sense  in  order  to  a  discernment  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  things  of  God.  We  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  geological  truth  by  looking  up,  nor 
astronomical  truth  by  looking  down.  There 
is  a  religious  faculty.  There  is  a  spot  in  our 
being  where  realities  of  a  different  sort  from 
those  that  occupy  either  the  artist  or  scholar 
knock  for  admission  and  make  themselves  felt. 
The  religious  predisposition  is  quite  as  promi¬ 
nent  a  factor  in  the  history  of  the  world’s  life 
and  activity  as  is  the  artistic  or  the  philo¬ 
sophic.  We  are  keyed  to  the  discernment  of 
divine  things  as  the  seolian  harp  is  keyed  to 
the  touch  of  the  night- wind  that  roams  over 
its  strings.  Only  as  you  consult  the  adapta¬ 
tions  of  the  harp  and  hang  it,  not  before  the 
dew,  nor  before  the  light,  but  before  the 
wind,  that  the  tremor  of  the  wind  and  the 
waiting  possibilities  of  tremor  that  are  in  the 
strings,  may  play  into  one  another  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tone  and  melody.  So  our  religious 
possibilities  have  to  be  yielded  up  to  their  ap¬ 
propriate  pressure— the  Spirit  of  God — before 
they  are  stirred  into  vibration  and  issue  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  God.  No  mere  in¬ 


tellectual  activity  meets  the  purpose.  The 
energy  and  nervous  acuteness  with  which  a 
man  reasons  about  divine  things  is  no  meas¬ 
ure  of  bis  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Spir¬ 
itual  light  does  not  slip  down  the  links  of  a 
syllogism  any  more  than  natural  light  does. 
The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
Him.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  be¬ 
tween  scholarship  and  religious  experience  any 
more  than  there  is  a  necessary  connection  be¬ 
tween  scholarship  and  an  experience  of  the 
sublimity  that  pervades  a  vast  and  moun¬ 
tainous  landscape.  No  improvement  has  yet 
been  made  on  the  three  thousand  years  old 
declaration  of  Zophar,  that  no  man  can  find 
out  God  by  searching.  If  the  string  lies  close 
to  where  the  air  is  passing  over  it,  it  will  sing. 

Conference  with  truth  makes  the  philoso¬ 
pher;  communion  with  beauty  makes  the 
artist ;  communion  with  God  makes  knowledge 
of  the  things  of  God.  Christ  spent  in  prayer 
the  entire  night  preceding  His  delivery  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  There  are  people  who 
never  pray,  that  are  yet  claiming  that  there  is 
no  God,  or  if  there  is.  that  He  cannot  be 
known.  That  is  like  living  in  the  cellar  and 
saying  there  is  no  sun,  or  if  there  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  seen. 

While  in  college  Horace  Bushnell  became  an 
atheist.  Books  and  philosophy  drove  God 
farther  and  farther  from  him.  In  despair  he 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  the  strings  trembled 
again.  And  by  prayer  we  do  not  mean  so 
much  the  utterance  of  devout  petitions,  as  we 
do  walking  with  God  in  waiting  quietness. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  come  into  ten¬ 
der  relations  with  the  world  of  beauty  and  to 
be  an  artist.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
come  into  profound  relations  with  the  world 
of  truth  and  to  be  a  philosopher.  It  takes  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  be  a  Christian,  if  we 
mean  by  that  not  simply  one  who  does  fairly 
well  what  is  light,  but  one  who  spends  suffi¬ 
cient  time  away  from  the  bustle  of  life  to  be 
able  to  hear  the  still,  small  voice,  and  to  have 
the  great  things  of  God  borne  in  upon  him 
with  a  fullness  and  pressure  that  means  real¬ 
ity  and  that  establishes  the  soul  in  comfort 
and  confidence,  making  God  a  presence  and 
the  things  of  God  material  of  sweet  and  satis¬ 
fied  experience. 

EXPERIENCES  IN  PEKIN. 

By  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid. 

Thus  far  through  the  winter  Peking  has 
been  quiet  and  secure  for  foreign  residence. 
Mission  work  has  gone  on  as  usual.  The  pass¬ 
ing  of  troops  from  the  extreme  west  of  the 
empire  has  caused  no  disturbance  or  danger. 
As  for  the  future,  there  is  a  slight  prospect 
of  confusion.  The  failure  of  the  second  peace 
mission  in  even  securing  a  conference  indicates 
that  the  war  may  continue  till  the  Japanese 
reach  Peking,  and  even  then  peace  or  submis¬ 
sion  by  China  is  uncertain. 

The  war  in  Manchuria  has  had  no  startling 
news  for  some  time.  The  First  and  Second 
Armies  of  Japan  seem  to  be  concentrating  for 
a  future  advance.  The  Third  Army  in  Shan¬ 
tung  has  caused  great  excitement,  interfering 
greatly  with  the  mission  work  at  Cbefoo, 
Teng-cho,  and  other  places.  This  descent 
upon  Shantung  has  nothing  to  do  with  Corean 
reforms ;  it  is  now  a  war  of  conquest. 

Since  my  last  letter  to  The  Evangelist  my 
own  personal  work  has  had  something  of  a 
variety,  to  give  spice  to  the  monotonous 
Peking  life,  the  home  of  conservatism.  In 
addition  to  preaching  every  Sunday  at  some 
one  of  the  missions}  I  have  continued  the 
newspaper  work  hitherto  mentioned.  Within 
a  month’s  time  I  sent  away  on  an  average  an 
article  a  day,  patronizing  the  secular  papers 
even  more  than  the  religious.  This  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  which  occurs  just  at  this  time  of 


war,  and  is  worthy  of  being  seized  with  grati 
tude  to  the  Lord  therefor. 

During  this  month  I  have  studied  the  best  way 
to  get  in  contact  with  some  of  the  leading  offi¬ 
cials  and  what  kind  of  documents  might  be 
prepared  for  their  consideration.  I  realized, 
however,  that  there  were  certain  difficulties 
in  the  way.  First,  the  American  Minister  was 
disinclined  to  aid  me  in  any  conference  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  Secondly,  to  secure  any  pri¬ 
vate  interview  was  not  sought  bj  even  the  for 
eign  Ministers.  Thirdly,  to  make  a  call  on  a 
dignitary  without  an  introduction  or  impor¬ 
tant  business  is  nearly  as  hard  in  China  as  in 
civilized  America,  Fourthly,  to  go  in  Foreign 
dress  would  be  an  annoyance.  Fifthly,  to 
adopt  Chinese  dress  would  be  a  personal  in¬ 
convenience,  if  the  Japanese  should  arrive 
later  in  the  season.  Sixthly,  to  make  a  call  on 
a  stranger  without  a  polite  and  explanatory 
note  would  be  apt  to  meet  a  rebuff.  And  Sev¬ 
enthly.  to  prepare  such  a  note  required  a  better 
writer  than  the  one  I  had  secured. 

However,  I  pondered  over  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  while  continuing  my  other  duties.  My 
former  official  friend,  now  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Council,  came  in  person  to  call  upon 
me  and  to  express  bis  appreciation  of  what 
I  had  done  for  the  Chinese  during  my  furlough 
home.  To  be  in  foreign  dress  at  my  own 
house  did  not  matter  much,  though  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  feel  as  much  at  ease  as  when 
wearing  the  Chinese  dress  in  former  years. 

For  a  few  weeks  thereafter  I  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  prepared,  with  my  Chinese 
writer,  some  seven  letters  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grand  Council,  the  Emperor, 
and  Cabinet,  and  for  two  or  three  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Office,  all  these  letters  bearing  on  the 
present  unfortunate  war  and  the  possibilities 
of  peace,  as  well  as  extending  the  necessary 
civilities. 

When  all  this  was  done,  I  purchased  a  week 
ago  the  mandarin  fur  costume  for  winter, 
and  started  out  on  a  day’s  visitation,  or 
rather,  of  experimenting.  The  attendants  I 
found  much  more  obliging  and  polite  than  in 
my  experiments  of  previous  years,  indicating 
an  improvement  in  the  spirit  towards  for¬ 
eigners.  All  the  officials  were  out,  engaged  in 
business  at  soma  of  the  offices,  save  two.  One 
of  these,  lately  a  Governor  of  the  Canton  Prov¬ 
ince  and  a  favorite  with  the  Emperor,  received 
me  most  courteously,  chatted  for  over  an 
hour,  and  returned  my  call  two  days  later. 

The  other  official  had  just  retired,  about  6 
o’clock,  as  he  has  to  rise  at  3  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Yesterday  I  went  again  to  call  upon 
him,  and  succeeded  in  securing  my  desired 
audience.  This  official,  by  the  name  of  Weng, 
is  not  only  a  member  of  the  Grand  Council, 
but  President  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Hanlin  College,  and  tutor  to  the 
young  Emperor.  In  1858  he  took  the  highest 
honors  in  the  national  examination,  being 
twenty -eight  years  of  age.  He  is  now  sixty 
seven,  a  fine-appearing  gentleman,  intelligent, 
dignified,  courteous  and  modest. 

In  some  respects  this  high  Minister  of  State 
might  be  regarded  as  the  least  likely  to  see  a 
foreigner.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  for¬ 
eigner  whom  he  has  seen ;  he  has  often  been 
reckoned  as  head  of  the  conservative  element 
in  opposition  to  foreigners  and  Viceroy  Li, 
and  at  present  is  spoken  of  as  bead  of  the  war 
party.  And  yet  I  have  never  met  a  more  cor¬ 
dial  and  polite  reception  from  the  high  officials 
of  China  than  I  received  yesterday  from  him. 

Concerning  the  war  his  position  was  clear. 
He  regarded  the  war  as  unjustifiable  and  un¬ 
necessary.  While  acknowledging  that  faults 
had  existed  both  in  the  officials  and  the  army, 
yet  all  complaints  could  have  been  settled  by 
conference,  and  the  use  made  of  them  by 
Japan  was  merely  a  pretext  for  war.  As  to 
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HOW  IS  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT 
PRACTICABLE  « 

BY  NEWMAN  SMYTH,  D.D. 

The  question  is  not,  as  it  is  often  put,  la  the  Sermon 
in  the  Mount  practicable  ;  but  rather,  In  what  ways  is  it 
jracticable  ?  It  raises  a  false  issue  to  put  the  question 
n  the  first  form  ;  for  no  Christian  man  would  deny  that 
, he  whole  moral  teaching  of  Jesus  presses  for  practice. 
The  ideal  of  the  Master,  both  for  the  individual  and  for 
icciety,  is  destined  to  become  real  in  the  triumph  and 
inal  consummate  grace  of  bid  Church.  But  a  question  of 
ictual  ethics  is  raised,  and  a  true  issue  may  be  joined, 
when  we  ask,  In  what  ways,  by  what  methods,  or  to 
what  extent  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  be„put  into 
present  Christian  practice? 

Those  who  venture  the  assertion  that  the  precepts  of  the 
Master  are  to  be  taken  in  their  letter,  and  applied,  each 
of  them,  as  a  categorical  rule,  to  existing  social  condi¬ 
tions.  beg  the  real  question,  when  they  ask,  as  the  it 
ended  the  matter,  “Are  not  these  words  of  Cbrist  prac¬ 
ticable?”  Admit  that  they  are ;  but  the  question  still 
remains  to  be  answered,  How  are  they  to  be  adjusted  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  teaching  as  a  whole  of  the  life  of 
Cbrist,  under  existing  conditions,  in  the  practice  of 
Christian  people?  The  literalists,  in  their  moral  appli¬ 
cation  of  Jesus’  principles,  advocate  one  way  of  their 
possible  use,  but  only  one  of  several  ways  in  which 
Christian  men  mav  seek  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Master.  It  will  serve  to  clear  up  the  confusion  into 
which  tender  consciences  are  sometimes  thrown  by  un- 
discriminatiog  and  extreme  demands  for  an  exact  copy¬ 
ing  of  such  precepts,  if  we  take  a  little  thoughtful  pains 
to  distinguish  in  what  ways  Christian  effort  may  be 
made  to  put  into  general  practice  thos9  directions  of  our 
Lord  to  bis  disciples. 

1.  We  note  the  method  of  those  who  would  have  us 
obey  literally  such  precepts  as  those  concerning  praying 
in  secret,  giving  to  him  that  asks,  and  resisting  not  evil. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  attempt  to  carry  out  these  pre¬ 
cepts  exactly  would  lead  us  into  no  end  of  trouble  and 
confusion  ;  and  non-resistance  to  evil,  together  with  in¬ 
discriminate  almsgiving,  might  work  much  social  mis¬ 
chief  under  existing  conditions  ;  but  there,  it  is  urged, 
are  the  plain  precepts  of  Christ ;  and  obedience  to  them 
may  be  the  revolutionary  social  gospel  which  the  world 
is  waiting  to  receive  from  the  Church.  Some  years  ago 
a  very  clever  book  was  written  in  England,  in  which  a 
youthful  enthusiast  was  depicted  as  following  exactly 
these  injunctions  of  the  Master,  and  with  much  of  the 
Master’s  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ;  but,  as  a  consequence, 
finding  himself  opposed  and  condemned  by  all  the  powers 
of  Church  and-Sbate  in  succession,,  and  at  length  losing 
his  life  among  the  poor  people  whom  he  would  have 
saved.  Ought  we  then  all  to  go  and  do  likewise?  Ars 
our  new  prophets  and  evangelists  true  social  seers,  or 
fals9  prophets,  in  commending  to  us  such  conformity  to 
the  supposed  example  of  the  Son  of  Man  ?  If  this  were 
the  only  way  in  which  the  Lord’s  teachings  may  be  prac¬ 
ticed  ;  if  there  were  no  other,  and  possibly  better  way 
of  following  his  words  in  our  conduct  of  life,  such  obe¬ 
dience  would  become  the  imperative  obligation  of  all 
who  would  be  known  as  Christians,  Before  shutting 
ourselves  down,  however,  to  this  one  method  of  imita¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  observe  another 
way  of  using  these  precepts— a  way  which  Jesus’  exam¬ 
ple  has  taught  us, 

3.  We  should  observe  our  Master’s  method  of  practicing 
the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  We  may 
study  this  in  two  ways— by  observing  his  conduct  among 
men,  and  also  in  the  light  of  other  sayings  of  our  Lord, 

If  we  notice  carefully  Jesus’  methods  of  dealing  with 
different  people,  we  shall  find  that  while  he  always 
maintained  the  moral  principles  which  ars  held  up  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  nevertheless  he  frequently 
acted  in  ways  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  literal 
compliance  with  each  one  of  these  precepts.  Indeed, 
there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  at  times  does  not 
seem  to  become  secondary  incur  Lord’s  conduct  to  some 
other  principle,  which  circumstances  rendered  the  pri¬ 
mary  determinative  truth  for  his  action.  For  example, 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  itself  he  gave  two  different 
directions  with  regard  to  prayer,  each  of  which  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  should  be  followed,  but  neither  of  which 
can  be  always  practiced  without  regard  to  the  other. 
For  Jesus  first  bade  his  disciples  absolutely,  and  without 
any  qualification  in  the  precept  itself,  when  they  prayed 
to  go  into  their  chambers,  and  to  pray  in  secret,  That 
requirement  is  as  unconditional  as  any  other  in  the 
same  seruion  ;  as  unqualified  in  itself  as  the  precept  to 
give  to  every  one  that  asks,  or  not  to  resist  evil.  Yet  a 
moment  afterward  Jesus  gave  to  hie  disciples  a  plural 
form  of  prayer— not  a  form  for  the  individual  to  use 
alone  in  his  closet,  but  for  them  all  to  use  when  togeth¬ 
er  :  “Our  Father,”  they  were  to  say,  “who  art  in 
heaven.”  Is  there,  then,  any  inconsistency  between 
Jesus’  absolute  injunction  to  pray  in  secret  and  his 
giving  to  his  disciples  and,  with  his  foreknowledge,  for 
the  use  also  of  his  Church  in  all  ages,  a  form  of  public 
prayer?  There  is  not  the  slightest  inconsistency,  except 
on  the  literalist’s  theory  that  every  precept  of  Jesus  was 
meant  as  a  categorical  imperative,  to  be  taken  by  itself 
as  a  universal  rule,  always,  everywhere  to  be  followed. 
Only  the  slavish  obedience  „e£,  a  servant,  not  the  free 


obedience  of  a  Son  of  God,  can  thus  make  Christ  the 
author  of  confusion  in  his  several  directions  for  the 
management  of  the  Lord’s  household  until  he  comes. 

Similarly  we  may  judge  the  relative  place  and  uses  of 
other  precepts,  as  we  observe  how  Jesus  himself  applied 
them.  Jesus  said,  Resist  not  evil,  But  he  did  resist 
evil  many  times.  He  did  not  show  a  spirit  of  retalia¬ 
tion  ;  he  would  rather  give  a  man  his  cloak  with  his 
coat  than  go  to  law  with  him,  even  as  he  bade  bis  dis¬ 
ciples  go  two  miles  with  whosoever  would  compel  them 
to  go  one  mile.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
spirit  always  of  Jesus’  conduct,  according  to  his  own 
precept,  in  his  resistance  of  evil.  But  he  did  net  for¬ 
mally  and  slavishly  follow  on  all  occasions  this  single 
principle  that  it  is  better  not  to  insist  on  one’s  rights,  and 
not  to  resist  evil.  For  all  Jesus’  mighty  works  in  cast¬ 
ing  out  demons,  and  even  driving  them  headlong  into 
the  sea,  were  a  resistance  of  evil— not  a  mere  passive 
and  submissive  rebuke  of  evil,  but  an  active,  energetic, 
most  manful  resistance  of  the  devils  who  had  entered 
into  men,  and  whom  our  Lord  with  the  power  of  the 
Son  of  God,  by  the  use  of  the  superior  force  in  him,  cast 
out  without  the  slightest  delay  or  hesitation',  There  are 
times  when  our  Lord’s  short  method  of  forcing  devils  to 
let  go  their  hold  on  men  may  be  a  commanding  example 
for  us,  so  far  as  we  have  any  power  to  imitate  him  in  re¬ 
sisting  the  evils  which  tear  and  rend  and  enslave  our 
fellow-men.  Moreover,  cur  Lord  used  on  one  occasion  a 
common  instrument  of  human  force  in  his  resistance  of 
evil :  for  he  took  a  whip  of  cords  and  drove  the  money¬ 
changers  out  of  the  temple.  The  same  hand  that  was 
nailed  to  the  cross  could  hold,  also,  on  occasion  the  whip 
of  cords. 

Moreover,  our  Lord,  when  he  was  tried  by  priests  and 
by  the  R >man  Governor,  did  not  waive  his  rights  under 
either  Jewish  or  Roman  law.  Before  the  high  priest 
he  asserted  his  right  under  the  law  to  witnesses  :  “  Ask 
them  that  have  heard  me  what  I  spake  unto  them  I” 
Such  was  his  quiet  but  manful  assertion  of  his  right  to 
have  the  tes'imony  produced  against  him;  and  here- 
fused  to  retract  his  claim,  when  one  of  the  officers 
struck  him  for  making  it.  So,  likewise,  he  asked  Pilate, 
as  he  bad  a  right  to  ask,  for  the  legal  information  agaiost 
him  :  “  Sayest  thou  this  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it 
thee  concerning  me  ?’’  The  same  lesson  concerning  the 
right  interpretation  of  special  precepts  of  Jesus  may  be 
learned  from  his  frequent  refusals  to  give  men  what 
they  asked.  There  are  no  recorded  instances,  indeed,  of 
refusals  of  money  or  alms  by  Jesus  or  hia  disciples.  But 
from  his  occasional  refusal  to  give  other  things  for 
which  men  asked,  not  wisely  or  worthily,  we  may  easily 
infer  how  our  Lord  would  have  us  understand  his  direc- 


is  the  science  of  society  ;  it  is  a  treatise  on  political  econ¬ 
omy  ;  it  is  a  system  of  justice.”  But  Jesus  himself  said  : 
“  The  words  which  I  have  spoken  unto  you  are  spirit 
and  life.”  In  contrast  with  Jesus’  own  description  of  his 
teaching  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  more  exact  de¬ 
scription  of  what  that  Sermon  is  not,  than  we  find  in  this 
characterization  of  it  by  Professor  Herron.  It  is  not 
“  the  science  of  society,”  for  it  is  not  scientific  either  in 
form  or  contents  ;  as  comparison  of  it  with  Aristotle’s 
“Politics,” or  any  modem  treatise  on  political  science 
will  show.  It  is  not  a  “  treatise  on  political  economy,” 
for  it  does  not  treat  of  those  subjects  which  burden  the 
books  of  political  economy;  and  It  certainly  is  not  “a 
system  of  justice,”  for  i£  is  our  Lord’s  gracious  disclosure 
of  the  beatitudes  of  love. 

A  striking  remark  of  a  writer  on  evangelical  ethics, 
Professor  Schultz,  concerning  our  imitation  of  Cbrist, 
may  serve  to  leave  this  whole  subject  in  clearer  light : 

“Jesus  is  not  model  and  example,  but  original  and  ideal 
of  Christian  morality.  Not  to  copy  after  him,  but  to  let 
his  life  take  form  in  us,  to  receive  his  Spirit,  and  to  make 
it  effective,  is  the  moral  task  of  the  Christian.” 

Nsw  Havbn,  conn. 


SOME  FADED  NOTES. 

BY  MAURICE  THOMPSON, 

Tee  other  day  a  certain  privileged  person,  who  has 
access  to  my  literary  trash-heap,  fished  out  of  a  dusty 
old  bundle,  where  it  had  been  in  pack-thread  bonds  for 
years  and  years,  a  little  book,  grimy  and  yellow,  full  of 
pencilings  made  during  a  delightful  pedestrian  trip.  I 
took  this  obscure  volume  reverently  in  hand,  as  one  is 
apt  to  do  upon  such  an  occasion,  and  fingered  it  remin¬ 
iscently  while  blowing  the  powder  of  long  neglect  from 
its  pages. 

Those  notes  were  made  in  mid-April,  probably  from 
about  the  tenth  day  to  the  sixteenth,  inclusive  ;  but  no 
dates  appear.  I  was  too  happy  in  taking  my  outing— it 
had  been  looked  forward  to  with  a  hot  imagination — 
too  happy  in  what  engaged  ma  at  every  step,  for  the 
month  or  the  day  to  have  any  influence.  It  was  all 
Sunday,  or  rather,  all  sunshine  and  thankfulness  and 
song,  what  time  I  made  tracks  through  a  part  of  the 
region  watered  by  the  Pine  Log,  which  is  a  brave  little 
stream  amid  the  Cherokee  hills  of  North  Georgia. 

Now  opening  my  old  notebook  at  a  certain  page,  one 
phrase,  scrawled  loosely,  struck  my  eye  and  punched  it 
with  the  force  of  sudden  recollection.  “Tom  fell,”  I 
read,  “  and  struck  the  water  at  full  spread,  splashing  it 
resonantly.”  The  italicized  words  transported  me  bodily 


five  hundred  miles  and  back  through  the  years  with 
tions  with  regard  to  giving-  money,  whenever  giving  ;  electrical  promptness. 

money  might  be  a  harmful  thing  to  do.  Thus,  to  cite  but  Tom  was  a  Negro  oMSBSfS  To  have  been  my  grand- 


one  or  two  of  the  requests  which  Jesus  refused,  he 
would  not  give  men  a  sign  when  they  wanted  it,  altho 
he  had  power  easily  to  do  it ;  and  he  would  not  suffer 
soma  grateful  men,  who  naturally  wished  to  do  so,  to  go 
with  him  and  share  his  fortunes  with  Mm.  Why  did 
Jesus  not  give  to  these  and  other  men  what  they  asked 
him  ?  Because  he  knew  that  it  was  wiser  to  refuse  than 
to  grant  their  requests.  Our  Lord  did  not  feel  himself 
constrained,  that  is,  by  his  own  principle  of  universal 
benevolence  to  give  to  ©very  man  that  asked  him.  Jesus 
could  say  no  to  men’s  requests,  and  very  decidedly.  If 
bestowing  alms  will  do  some  on©  harm,  as  giving  a  sign 
would  have  done  thoss  scribes  no  good,  we  may  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  not  giving  to  him  that  asks  by  our  Lord’s  example 
in  his  refusals  of  men’s  requests  when  h©  judged  that  to 
grant  them  would  prove  hurtful. 

Farther  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  our  Lord 
held  aa  principles  rather  than  as  rules  his  own  precepts, 
might  be  gathered  from  the  Gospel  narratives.  Enough 
have  been  cited  to  show  that  the  Master’s  way  of  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  law  of  love  was  a  way  of  the  Spirit,  and  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Spirit,  but  not  of  the  letter.  That  no 
doubt  might  be  left  as  to  his  Intention,  Jesus  took  pains 
on  on©  occasion,  when  h©  had  uttered  a  particularly  hard 
saying,  to  remind  his  disciples  that  his  words  ars  spirit 

and  life.  This  text  is  the  Master’s  own  commentary 
upon  all  such  precepts  as  ar©  contained  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. 

3.  The  method,  therefore,  in  which  we  ar©  to  seek  to 
put  into  practice  these  precepts  Is  the  method  of  spirit 
and  life.  The  spirit  of  charity  may  b®  kept  even  in 
refusing  to  give,  ■  The  spirit  of  the  peacemaker  may  be 
preserved  even  in  controversy.  The  spirit  of  secret 
prayer  may  be  preserved  in  public  worship.  The  several 
moral  precepts  of  Jesus  shine  with  the  same  spirit,  and 
each  has  its  own  place  and  vital  function  in  the  one, 
true  life.  While  each  commends  some  special  virtue, 
all  are  to  be  comprehended  and  harmonized  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  one  Christian  life.  So  the  Master  himself 
fulfils  all  his  words  in  the  spiritual  harmony  of  his  one 
perfect  life. 

This  right  method  of  reducing  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
to  practice  obtains  likewise  in  the  larger  social  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Gospel.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  are  not 
economic  rules,  but  vitalizing  principles  which  are  to 
renew  all  social  relations.  Christianity  is  not  to  take  the 
place  of  the  existing  social  economy,  but  it  is  to  leaven 
the  whole  lump.  It  is  not  the  meal,  but  the  leaven. 
Professor  Herron  has  said :  “  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 


father,  which  he  was  not,  and  self-conceited  beyond  all 
compare,  unless  a  poet  were  called  into  the  reckoning. 

«  Siunge  1”  He  did  indeed  strike  the  clear,  chill  face  of 
the  brook  at  full  spread.  For  a  moment  he  lay  half 
buried,  then  he  let  go  a  gasp  of  infinite  surprise  and 
began  weltering  vigorously  toward  the  bank  nearest  him. 
The  fun  of  it  ail  was  in  Tom’s  history  for  the  five  min¬ 
utes  just  past.  He  bad  been  boasting  of  how  amazingly 
surefooted  he  was.  He  never  fell  down,  not  he  ;  and 
for  the  matter  of  climbing  any  tree,  that  was  but  play. 
Moreover  (here  we  reached  Pine  Log  brook  across  which 
a  peeled  sapling  lay  brIdgewise)—moreover,  he  could 
show  me  how  to  walk  that  pole  and  carry  my  traps  on  his 
head.  A  trifis  past  midway  he  slipped.  His  feet  jumped 
from  under  him  trigger-like  ;  his  heels,  long  like  a  blue- 
jay’s,  wavered  a  semi-second  high  in  air;  then  he 
spanked  the  water. 

This  note  opened  a  forgotten  chapter  in  my  life,  and  I 
read  the  little  book  through  with  a  sweet  tingling  in  my 
brain.  The  record  begins  when  Tom  and  I  leave  the 
highway  and  turn  into  the  woods.  Tom  is  bundle-car¬ 
rier,  a  human  pack-horse,  and  I  am  a  bird-hunter  (was 
then,  O  protesting  degenerates  !  and  still  am),  eagerly  on 
thp  lookout  for  the  stir  of  a  bright  feather,  and  keenly 
listening  for  the  sweet  voice  of  the  migrant  osciae. 

It  was  far  up  under  the  shadowy  wall  of  Pine  Log 
Mountain  that  we  built  our  brushwood  tent,  and  swung 
our  little  camp-pot  on  a  crane  of  Tom's  devising.  And 
the  brown  thrush  was  there,  likewise  sialia  sialis  and 
the  catbird.  I  saw  all  three  at  one  glance  just  beyond 
the  brook  where,  as  the  foot  of  a  great  stone  wreck,  grew 
a  wild  hedge  of  blackberry  briers  and  young  trees.  Far 
and  near,  soft  or  harsh,  keen  or  blunt,  the  strains  from 
bird- throats  made  way  through  air  so  thin  and  dry  and 
so  rich,  air  that  was  so  Insistently  tonic,  so  intoxicating, 
that  I  spread  my  chest  and  yelled  to  let  out  my  savage 
approbation  of  it.  Tom  filled  his  lop-sided  pipe  overfull, 
and  smoked  snd  pottered  at  swinging  my  hammock  be¬ 
tween  two  trees. 

Hers  is  a  note  jotted  down  while  the  Brat  pot  of  coffee 
was  brewing : 

..  a  veery  on  a  haw  bush  swinging  over  a  poo! ;  anothei 
in  some  plane-tree  branches  hard  by,  and  I  have  counted 
Ekse  downy  woodpeckers  from  where  I  he.  A  little  fiy 
catcher  whines  ‘  peewee,  peewee,1  while  sitting  solemnly 
motionless  on  a  piece  of  driftwood  slanting  out  of  the 
water.” 

A  little  further  on  I  find  this  entry  : 

“  When  Tom  fell  Into  the  water  he  had  nearly  all  o£  my 
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brcad-fe&thered  arrows  in  the  pack ;  got  them  wet ;  took 
an  hour  to  dry  them  by  a  little  fire.  While  at  this  hot 
business  heard  young  squirrels  barking  in  a  hickory  grove 
up  stream  a  few  hundred  yards.  Some  large  bass  were 
leaping  in  an  eddy.” 

It  makes  something  like  ravenous  hunger  in  me  to 
remember  how  Tom  could  and  did  broil  squirrels  and 
fish  and  cscines.  I  dare  not  particularize,  even  at  this 
distance;  but  when  you  take  a  thrush  hot  from  the 
hickory  coals  of  your  camp  fire,  every  mouthful  smacks 
of  eongo  The  breast  of  a  dove — ah,  if  you  please,  the 
thighs  of  a  young  squirrel  and  an  ash  cake  !  Do  you 
know  the  ash  cake?  Here  is  Tom’s  recipe:  “Mixyo* 
meal  wi’  col’  water  an’  salt ;  make  yo’  cake  thin  an’ 
roun’ ;  den  jis  kiver  it  wi’  ashes  an’  coals  an’  let  it  git 
good  an’  done.”  I  had  a  way  of  spitting  a  bird  on  a 
sharp  stick,  which  passed  through  a  slice  of  bacon  as 
well,  and  holding  it  in  a  hot  place  to  roast,  meantime 
letting  the  drippings  fall  upon  my  ash  cake.  Elemental 
pleasure,  such  as  John  the  Baptist  had  in  the  wilderness, 
came  of  that  dish. 

“  teal  kad'iuv  anpldaq  Seal  aypiov — 

“  And  mouthing  locusts  and  honey  wild.” 

Was  that  better  than  munching  sparrows  and  roasted 
batter?  One  thrush  is  four  mouthfuls  ;  but  it  takes  four 
grasshoppers  to  make  one  small  cud.  The  Society  for 
the  Prevention,  etc.,  will  please  solve  the  ethical  equa¬ 
tion.  Meantime  the  veery  is  singing  for  me,  and  out  of 
a  full-flowered  dogwood  tree  bursts  the  mocking  bird’s 
divine  lyric,  while  the  catbird’s  fife-score  stirs  a  thorn 
thicket,  and  the  cardinal  grosbeak  in  sheer  triumph 
flames  on  the  topmost  frond  of  a  pine. 

It  is  like  warming  my  hands  over  a  brazier,  reading 
these  glowing  memoranda ;  for  a  rich  comfort  steals 
through  me.  Take  another  note  : 

“  This  p.m.  I  read  aloud,  and  Tom  lay  near,  outstretched, 
smoking,  listening.  I  did  not  dream  that  he  was  under¬ 
standing;  it  was  Scott’s  ‘Lochinvar ’;  but  when  I  mads 
end,  up  rose  the  big  black  heed  with  its  towsled  and  grisled 
wool.  ‘  Bet  dat  gal  feel  mighty  sore  an’  jostled  time  dat 
boss  done  gallopin’.” 

One  entry  is  piscatorial : 

‘‘Cast  all  the  morning  with  a  Lord  Baltimore  fly  on. 
Just  before  time  to  quit  for  breakfast  changed  to  a  brown 
hackle.  Fought  a  two  pounder  bass  all  round  a  driftwood 
pile,  and  finally  landed  him  by  dragging  him  out  hand 
over  hand.” 

And  here  is  a  record  as  simple  as  any  ever  jotted  down 
by  Nimrod : 

“Shot  a  summer  duck,  a  male,  full- feathered,  on  a  little 
overflow  pond  a  mile  up-stream.  Got  also,  in  the  oozy 
ground  near  the  same,  a  woodcock.  Good  archery,  good 
woodcraft ;  but  lost  an  arrow,  which  hit  a  root  gnarl,  and 
skipped  into  the  cripple  of  bushy  growth  and  wild  sedge.” 
Here  is  a  thrush-note  : 

“  A  pair  of  brown  thrushes  are  beginning  an  early  nest 
on  a  big  log  among  some  brambles;  a  flat,  rickety  foun¬ 
dation  of  sticks  laid  crisscross,  and  yet  with  rudimentary 
wisdom,  between  a  knot  and  a  large  piece  of  warped  bark. 
The  male*  sings  deliriously  while  his  wife  works.  She 
seems  to  draw  inspiration  from  his  voice ;  for  the  louder  he 
yodels  the  more  frequent  her  additions  to  the  stick-pile.” 
The  next  entry  is : 

“  Saw  a  great  crested  flycatcher  examining  a  cavity  in  a 
half-dead  bough.  Told  Tom  that  there  was  a  last-year’s 
nest  in  the  hole,  and  added  the  prediction  that  a  piece  of 
snake  skin  would  be  a  part  of  the  structure.  Tom  climbed 
up  with  a  hatchet  and  cut  the  limb  off.  Two  flying  squir¬ 
rels  scampered  forth  ;  but  the  nest  was  there,  and  likewise 
the  rag  of  snake-slough.  Tom  considered  this  habit  of  the 
flycatcher’s  decidedly  uncanny;  the  snake  skin  was  the 
bird’s  fetish.” 

Like  all  well-bred  old  Negroes,  Tom  had  great  knowl¬ 
edge  of  plants,  roots  and  fruits.  Witness  : 

“  The  duck  turned  out  to  be  old  and  a  trifle  tough  ;  but 
Tom  boiled  it  almost  endlessly,  then  hung  it  before  the 
fire  with  what  he  called  *  wild  golliek  ’  (garlick,  I  guess, 
a  diminutive  leek),  stuck  here  and  there  in  its  breast. 
Whan  he  pronounced  it  done  the  wads  forest  was  redolent 
from  mountain  to  mountain.  It  was  a  wild  man’s  dish.” 
Here,  too,  is  a  fragrant  record  : 

“  Tom  made  sassafras  tea,  a  red,  clear  beverage,  loud- 
smelling  and  pungent,  by  boiling  a  root.” 

Most  of  the  notes  have  reference  to  bird  nests  and  bird 
doings  ;  but  here  is  one  of  a  floral  nature  : 

“  Down  stream,  a  furlong  from  camp,  a  hillside  is  painted 
blue  with  the  largest  violets  I  ever  saw.  No  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  flowers  actually  cover  the  ground  over  large 
spaces.  They  are  scentless  ;  aud  yet,  as  I  lay  among  them 
this  morning  waiting  for  a  young  gray  squirrel  to  poke 
his  head  out  of  a  hollow  tree,  I  was  aware  of  a  vague,  sweet 
woodsy  psrfume  infinitely  acceptable  to  my  sense.” 

Thera  was  a  strong  spring  of  water,  as  clear  as  Bam- 
dusia,  three  rods  from  our  tent.  It  sent  out  a  spiral  jet 
between  two  great  rusty  fangs  of  stone.  Of  this  the  old 
notebook  remarks  : 

“  Tom  is  snoring,  and  I  am  writing  this  page  by  a  pine- 
knot  blaze.  A  dim  moon  on  high  ;  a  mocking  bird  sing¬ 
ing  fitfully  in  the  haws.  I  hear  the  spring  palpitating 
like  a  heart.” 

On  the  next  leaf,  probably  a  day  later,  I  wrote  : 

“  A  huge  owl  life  on  the  black-jack  tree  near  the  tent, 
ust  as  I  was  ready  to  get  into  my  blanketed  hammock.  He 
coked  monstrous,  exaggerated  by  the  liquid  sky  behind 
dm.  His  ear  feathers  were  iike  two  exclamation  points 


when  he  hoo-hooed  with  a  sepulchral  chest  voice.  Half- 
clothed  as  I  was,  I  got  my  bow  in  baud  and  let  go  a  whish- 
iug  arrow  at  him.  Hit  him.  Have  beeu  refeathering 
some  of  my  shafts  from  his  brindled  wings.” 

I  had  the  “  Somnium  Sc ipionis  ”  in  my  book- bundle, 
and  the  memoranda  show  traces  of  it ;  but  what  I  was 
reading  most  may  be  easily  seen  l  The  first  note  of  in¬ 
quiry  will  be  sufficient.  It  was  the  man  Christ  I  read 
of  in  the  bird-haunted  wilderness  of  the  Pine  Log  : 

“Did  His  humanity  becloud  His  divinity  so  that  he 
did  not  know  who  touched  His  garment  ?  Ti'c  pov  f/xparo 
tuv  Ipariuv  ?’  (‘Who  touched  my  clothes’?).  But  in  the 
sweet  lone  places  we  may  all  touch  His  garment,  and  feel 
the  tender  bidding :  Go  in  peace.” 
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BY  ETHELBERT  D.  WARFIELD,  LL.D., 

President  of  Lafayette  College. 

Our  body  politic  is  sick  unto  death,  and  the  wise  doc¬ 
tors  will  only  prescribe  the  time-worn  formulas  which 
served  to  relieve  the  disorders  of  its  youth.  Is  it  not 
high  time  that  diagnosis  should  precede  prescription,  and 
that  remedies  should  be  selected  suited  to  the  diseases  of 
to-day  rather  than  those  of  three  hundred  years  ago  ? 

There  is  nothing  more  common  in  the  history  of  human 
nature  than  the  worship  of  forms.  A  thing  once  found 
efficacious  is  forever  cherished.  A  symbol  once  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  glorious  truth  becomes  itself  the  source  of 
light  and  life.  An  act  once  done  as  the  assertion  of  a 
high  principle  becomes  in  itself  a  precious  privilege.  The 
life  may  evaporate  out  of  act,  or  symbol,  or  formula  ; 
but  men  will  still  be  found  to  cherish  them  as  tho  they 
had  some  cabalistic  property.  It  is  too  much  to  hope 
that  men  will  ever  truly  understand  that  “  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  snaketh  alive.” 

We  are  suffering  from  the  fetish  worship  of  the  forms 
in  which  our  ancestors  embodied  three  precious  rights  : 
the  right  of  each  house  of  the  Legislature,  National  and 
State,  “  to  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  its  own  members”;  the  right  of  the  people  to 
know  wbat  is  said  and  done  by  their  representatives, 
and  the  right  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  a 
substantial  share  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  rights  are  no  less  precious  than  they  have 
ever  been,  but  the  relation  of  these  rights  to  the  other 
facts  of  life  have  so  changed  as  to  make  the  constant  pa¬ 
rade  of  them  as  out  of  date  as  the  sole  survivor  of  a  once 
numerous  class,  the  “Punch  and  Judy  Show.” 

If  we  go  back  to  the  reign  of  James  I,  the  importance 
of  the  right  of  the  Houses  to  judge  of  the  returns  of  their 
£wn  members  is  very  .obvious,  and  Goodwin’s  Case,  and 
the  later  case  of  Ashby  vs,  White,  illustrate  this,  and 
prove  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  a  principle.  But  the 
principle  has  not  only  been  vindicated,  but  permanently 
embodied  in  our  fundamental  law.  The  question  is, 
therefore,  no  longer  as  to  the  existence  of  the  right,  but 
solely  as  to  the  best  use  of  that  right.  The  recent  cases 
in  Delaware  and  Kentucky,  the  docket  of  contested  cases 
in  the  present  Congress,  and  a  dozen  other  reasons  too 
notorious  to  detail,  show  the  misuse  of  the  power  for 
political  ends  and  the  crying  need  for  an  impartial  tri¬ 
bunal  for  the  decision  of  all  contested  elections. 

Not  only  is  the  reason  for  the  right  obvious,  but  the 
reason  against  it  has  passed  away.  That  reason  was  the 
power  of  the  Crown  over  the  judiciary.  The  battle  of 
the  Parliament  was  as  bravely  fought  by  Cope  and  other 
lovers  of  the  common  law  upon  the  bench  as  by  any 
member  of  the  Commons— indeed,  the  names  of  Fleming, 
Crok9,  and  Hutton  are  as  precious  in  the  rolls  of  liberty 
as  those  of  Eliot,  Hampden  and  Pym,  for  they  made  "the 
success  of  the  popular  cause  certain  ;  hut  they  recognized 
the  danger  of  a  subservient  judiciary  and  helped  to  guard 
against  it.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  the  later  fear  of  the 
partisanship  of  State  courts,  once  too  real,  is  no  longer 
worth  a  moment’s  thought.  The  rights  of  the  electors, 
the  rights  of  the  whole  country  in  having  honestly  elected 
representatives  in  our  legislative  halls,  would  be  a  hun¬ 
dredfold  safer  in  the  hands  of  our  courts  than  in  the 
hands  of  the  political  machinery  within  our  legislative 
bodies. 

Again,  what  a  very  carnival  of  folly  have  we  been 
treated  to  by  Congress  this  winter,  largely  because  our 
debates  are  all  public.  This  publicity  has  had  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  men  who  have  spoken,  constantly  keep¬ 
ing  before  them  the  political  consequences  of  their 
speech  or  silence  ;  it  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  our  peo¬ 
ple,  keeping  them  unduly  excited  and  uncertain  as  to  the 
economic  and  commercial  outlook  ;  and  it  has  been  dam¬ 
aging  to  our  foreign  relations,  sadly  calculated  to  impair 
the  initial  weight  of  any  future  assertion  of  policy..  A 
reasonable  degree  of  privacy  in  the  discussion  of  such 
serious  affairs  as  our  foreign  policy  would  greatly  in¬ 
crease  our  national  dignity  and  international  impor¬ 
tance.  Not  only  so,  but  a  policy  once  decided  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  command  national  support  than  one 
reached  under  the  present  system,  which  invites  our 
citizens  to  take  sides  long  before  the  issue  is  determined. 
The  fathers  of  our  Constitution  knew  tthe  value  of  pri¬ 
vacy  for  the  discussion  of  weighty  matters.  If  the  de¬ 
bates  of  the  Great  Convention  had  been  public,  if  the 
honest  doubts  of  Sherman  and  Patterson  and  Pinckney, 
and  the  vaporings  of  Yates  and  Lansing  and  Luther 
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Martin  had  been  trumpeted  over  the  land,  we  should 
never  have  had  a  Constitution.  The  people’s  rights  would 
be  as  well  protected  if  the  debates  were  finally  published 
and  they  would  see  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  be 
able  to  weigh  the  debates  in  fully  ladened  balances. 
Foreign  nations,  too,  would  not  be  led  into  false  posi¬ 
tions  by  factious  arguments  in  anticipation  of  a  just  de¬ 
cision. 

Are  secret  sessions  practicable?  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  vain  and  foolish  men  will,  sometimes  for  persona! 
advantage  and  dishonorable.notoriety,  violate  laws  they 
are  sworn  to  observe ;  but  time  and  a  vigorous  public 
opinion  would  soon  greatly  modify  such  an  evil  if  once 
given  the  needful  opportunity. 

The  oneb  cherished  right  of  the  people  to  hold  foreign 
relations  in  check  has  again  been  greatly  modified. 
Our  ancestors  had  to  face  royal  intrigues  with  kings 
over  seas,  all  of  whom  looked  with  ever-growing  hostil¬ 
ity  on  England  as  the  home  of  constitutional  liberty. 

In  addition  to  this  the  constant  turning  of  the  Stuarts  to 
the  Continent  for  royal  aid  against  their  liberty-loving 
people,  and  their  failure  to  respond  to  popular  zsal  for 
the  reformed  Churches,  contributed  to  add  to  the  per¬ 
petual  jealousy  of  the  cost  of  war.  Our  people  have  but 
a  single  article  in  their  foreign  policy  :  Peace  with 
honor.  They  do  not  fear  any  ordinary  negotiation. 
They  do  dislike  and  grow  restive  under  any  talk  of  war. 
They  would  be  content,  and  more  than  content,  with  a 
large  and  ample  plan  of  arbitration,  a  plan  in  which 
judicial  methods  would  be  used  by  men  removed  from 
vulgar  temptation  to  seek  political  ends  by  their  adjudi¬ 
cations. 

If  our  country  means  to  advance,  it  must  prepare  it¬ 
self  to  throw  away  many  of  the  forms  in  which  princi¬ 
ples  have  been  embodied,  and  grapple  the  principle 
itself  more  firmly.  Forms  are  too  often  the  opportunity 
of  the  foe.  The  vital  air  of  freedom  alone  can  make 
free.  We  seem  threatened  to-day  by  a  portentous  system 
of  demagogs  who  seem  to  aim  at  a  thorough  organiza¬ 
tion  of  every  political  power  from  the  lowest  municipal 
officer  to  the  highest  Government  official.  The  times 
have  changed  since  the  despotism  of  the  Tudors,  and 
the  absolutism  of  the  Stuarts,  but  that  word  “  thorough  ” 
has  a  hateful  memory.  It  recalls  dark  visions  of  Laud, 
and  Strafford,  and  Charles.  The  shadow  of  the  scaffold, 
happily,  no  longer  looms  darkly  in  the  future  for  even 
the  worst  foe  of  national  liberty.  Tyrannicide  and  the 
block,  Aristogeiton  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  royalty  and 
ruthless  reveDge,  are  alike  gone  with  growing  light. 
But  unless  we  learn  to  change  front  with  the  changing 
point  of  attack,  we  may  yet  have  a  bitter  battle  to  fight 
for  the  eternal  unity  of  liberty  and  law  against  the  self¬ 
ish  alliance  of  partisan  power  and  political  patronage. 

Easton,  Penn.  _ 

MQRMQNISM  AS  A  RELIGION. 

BY  JOHN  EATON,  LL.D., 

Formerly  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Comparatively  few  have  in  mind  what  Mormonism 
is  as  a  religion.  It  has  made  the  deepest  impression 
upon  the  public  mind  by  its  political  and  social  charac¬ 
teristics.  It  started  out  as  a  religion  claiming  to  be  an 
improvement  on  all  religious  belief  and  practice,  and  to 
bring  in  a  new  and  improved  order  of  things.  The 
Latter-day  Saints  were  to  establish  in  all  things  “holi¬ 
ness  to  the  Lord.”  Once  fairly  apart  by  themselves  in 
Utah,  they  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over 
the  State,  and  openly  announced  the  doctrine  of  polyga¬ 
my  which  they  had  already  practiced.  The  union  of 
Church  and  State  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  the  fundamental  law  of  all  the  land, 
and  the  second  was  most  repugnant  to  our  Christian 
theory  of  the  family  and  to  the  social  practices  and  the 
legal  provisions  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  These  two 
features  of  Mormonism  so  absorbed  public  attention  that 
the  other  characteristics  as  a  religion  have  received  little 
attention.  But  those  familiar  with  the  facts  connected 
with  Mormonism  before  its  adherents  located  in  Utah 
will  remember  that  it  produce  d  a  condition  of  affairs  so 
abhorrent  to  the  members  of  the  communities  immedi¬ 
ately  around  its  followers  that  their  stay  at  Kirtland,  O. , 
was  cut  short ;  that  their  dwelling  in  Independence,  Mo., 
terminated  in  bloodshed,  and  their  establishment  at 
Nauvoo,  Ill.,  was  broken  up  in  violence.  These  three 
groups  of  facts  transpired,  it  will  be  noticed,  before  the 
leaders  had  assumed  to  direct  in  civil  affairs  and  while 
yet  the  language  of  the  “Book  of  Mormon”  in  favor  of 
the  husbands  having  “a  single  wife”  and  in  favor  of 
family  purity  was  undisturbed  by  the  later  revelation  in 
favor  of  plural  marriages.  The  Mormon  leaders  in  Utah 
having  first  asserted  their  independence  of  the  United 
States,  burned  its  wagon  trains,  murdered  its  immigrants 
at  Mountain  Meadow,  and  resisted  its  army,  and  then 
yielded  to  superior  force  ;  and  second,  having  practiced 
a  union  of  Church  aud  State  aud  plural  marriage  so  con¬ 
trary  to  all  that  13  American,  they  have  at  last  yielded 
to  the  enactments  of  Congress  after  a  series  of  indict¬ 
ments  and  convictions  in  the  courts. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  termination  of  this  resistance 
was  not  reached  until  the  head  of  their  Church  claimed 
to  receive  a  revelation  directing  the  separation  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  civil  affairs  and  the  termination  of  plural 
marriages  in  submission  to  United  States  laws  forbidding 
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A  NEW  CATECHISM. 

For  two  years  a  committee  representing 
the  different  bodies  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Churches  of  England  have  been  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  a  catechism  or  statement 
of  faith  as  held  by  those  bodies.  The’  result 
we  are  glad  to  give  below,  ns  printed  in  full 
in  The  Sun,  of  this  city.  The  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  five  representatives  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  five  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho¬ 
dists,  three  of  the  Baptists,  two  of  the  Prim¬ 
itive  Methodists,  two  of  the  Presbyterians, 
one  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection,  one  of 
the  Bible  Christians,  and  one  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church.  The  adoption  was 
unanimous,  and  it  may  therefore  be  held 
fairly  to  represent  the  belief  of  th(»se 
Churches.  Not  that  it  includes  everything 
that  they  believe,  but  it  does  not  include  any¬ 
thing  they  do  not  believe.  It  has  met,  as  was 
natural,  with  a  varied  acceptance,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  looked  upon  as  reasonably 
complete. 

CATECHISM. 

1.  Question. — What  is  the  Christian  religion? 

Answer. — It  is  the  religion  founded  by  our 

Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  Who  has  brought 
to  us  the  full  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Eternal 
Life. 

2.  Q. — How  must  we  think  of  God? 

A. — God  is  the  one  Eternal  Spirit,  Creator 
and  Sustainer  of  all  things ;  He  is  Love,  bound¬ 
less  in  wisdom  and  power,  perfect  in  holiness 
and  justice,  in  mercy  and  truth. 

3.  Q. — By  what  name  has  Jesus  taught  us  to 
call  God? 

A. — Our  Father  in  Heaven. 

4.  Q. — What  do  we  learn  from  this  name  of 
Father? 

A. — We  learn  that  God  made  us  in  His  own 
image,  that  He  cares  for  us  by  His  wise  provi¬ 
dence,  and  that  He  loves  us  far  better  than  any 
earthly  parent  can. 

5.  Q. — What  does  Jesus  say  about  Himself? 

A. — That  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  Whom  the 

Father  in  His  great  love  sent  into  the  world  to 
be  our  Savior  from  sin. 

6.  Q. — What  is  sin? 

A. — Sin  is  any  thought  or  feeling,  word  or  act, 


which  either  is  contrary  to  God’s  holy  law,  or 
falls  short  of  what  it  requires. 

7.  Q. — Say  in  brief  what  God’s  law  requires. 

A. — That  we  should  love  God  with  our  whole 

heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 

8.  Q. — Are  we  able  of  ourselves  to  do  this? 

A. — No;  for,  altho  man  was  made  inno¬ 
cent  at  the  first,  yet  he  fell  into  disobedience, 
and  since  then  no  one  has  been  able,  in  his  own 
strength,  to  keep  God’s  law. 

9.  q_ — What  are  the  consequences  of  sin? 

A. — Sin  separates  man  from  God,  corrupts  his 
nature,  exposes  him  to  manifold  pains  and 
griefs,  and,  unless  he  repents,  must  issue  in 
death  eternal. 

50.  Q. — Can  we  deliver  ourselves  from  sin 
and  its  consequences? 

A. — By  no  means;  for  we  are  unable  either 
to  cleanse  our  own  hearts  or  to  make  amends 
for  our  offenses. 

11.  Q.— How  did  the  Son  of  God  save  His 
people  from  their  sins? 

A. — For  our  salvation  He  came  down  from 
Heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
of  the  Vivgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man,  and 
was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate. 
He  suffered  and  was  buried,  and  the  third  day 
He  rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
ascended  into  Heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father. 

12.  Q. — What  benefit  have  we  from  the  Son 
of  God  becoming  Man? 

A. — We  have  a  Mediator  between  God  and 
men  ;  one  who  as  God  reveals  to  us  what  God 
is;  and,  as  perfect  Man,  represents  our  race 
before  God. 

13.  Q.— -What  further  benefits  have  we  from 
our  Lord’s  life  on  earth? 

A. — We  have  in  Him  a  brother  man  who  is 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  as 
well  as  perfect  example  of  what  we  ought  to 
be. 

14.  Q. — What  did  He  accomplish  for  us  by 
His  death  on  the  Cross? 

A. — By  offering  Himself  a  sacrifice  without 
blemish  unto  God,  He  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  Divine  Holiness,  atoned  for  all  our  sin3,  and 
broke  the  power  of  sin. 

15.  Q. — What  does  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
teach  us? 

A. — It  assures  us  that  He  has  finished  the 
work  of  our  redemption ;  that  the  dominion  of 
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death  is  ended ;  and  that,  because  He  lives,  we 
shall  live  also. 

16.  Q. — What  do  we  learn  from  His  ascension 
into  Heaven? 

A. — That  we  have  in  Him  an  Advocate  with 
the  Father,  Who  ever  liveth  to  make  interces¬ 
sion  for  us. 

IT-  Q- — What  do  we  learn  from  His  session  at 
the  right  hand  of  God? 

A. — That  He  is  exalted  as  our  Head  and 
King,  to  Whom  has  been  given  all  authority  iu 
Heaven  and  on  earth. 

18.  Q. — How  does  Jesus  Christ  still  carry  on 
His  work  of  salvation? 

A. — By  the  third  person  in  the  blessed  Trin¬ 
ity,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Who  was  sent  forth  at 
Pentecost. 

19.  Q. — What  is  the  mystery  of  the  blessed 
Trinity? 

A. — That  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  into  Whose  Name  we  are  baptized,  are 
one  God. 

20.  Q. — What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be 
saved? 

A. — We  must  repent  of  our  sin  and  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

21.  Q. — What  is  it  to  repent? 

A. — He  who  truly  repents  of  his  sin  not  only 
confesses  it  with  shame  and  sorrow,  but  above 
all  he  turns  from  it  to  God  with  sincere  desire 
to  he  forgiven  and  steadfast  purpose  to  sin  no 
more. 

22.  Q. — "What  is  it  to  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ? 

A, — It  means  that  we  rely  on  Him  as  our 
Teacher,  Savior  and  Lord,  putting  our  whole 
trust  in  the  grace  of  God  through  Him. 

23.  Q. — How  are  we  enabled  to  repent  and 
believe? 

A. — By  the  secret  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
working  graciously  in  our  hearts,  and  using  for 
this  end  providential  discipline  and  the  message 
of  the  Gospel. 

24.  Q.— -What  benefits  do  we  receive  when  we 
repent  and  believe? 

A. — Being  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  our  sins 
are  freely  forgiven  for  His  sake ;  our  hearts  are 
renewed,  and  we  become  children  of  God  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ. 

25.  Q. — In  what  way  are  we  to  show  our¬ 
selves  thankful  for  such  great  benefits? 

A. — By  striving  to  follow  the  example  of 
Jesus  in  doing  and  bearing  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father. 

26.  Q. — Where  do  we  find  God’s  will  briefly 
expressed  ? 

A. — In  the  Decalogue  or  Law  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  as  explained  by  Jesus  Christ, 


27.  Q. — Repeat  the  Ten  Commandments. 

A. —  (Repetition  of  the  Commandments.) 

23.  Q. — How  has  our  Lord  taught  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  tins  Law? 

A. — He  taught  that  the  Law  reaches  to  the 
desires,  motives  and  intentions  of  the  heart,  so 
that  we  cannot  keep  it  unless  we  love  God  with 
our  whole  heart  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 

29.  Q. — What  special  means  has  God  pro¬ 
vided  to  assist  us  in  living  a  life  of  obedience? 

A. — His  Word,  Prayer,  the  Sacraments,  and 
the  Fellowship  of  the  Church. 

30.  Q. — Where  do  we  find  God’s  Word  writ¬ 
ten? 

A. — In  the  Holy  Bible,  which  is  the  inspired 
record  of  God’s  revelation  given  to  he  our  rule 
of  faith  and  duty. 

31.  Q. — What  is  Prayer? 

A. — In  prayer  we  commune  with  our  Father 
in  Heaven,  confess  our  sins,  give  Him  thanks  for 
all  His  benefits,  and  ask,  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
for  such  things  as  he  lias  promised. 

32.  Q. — Repeat  the  Lora’s  Prayer. 

A. —  (Repetition  of  the  Prayer.) 

33.  Q. — What  is  the  Holy  Catholic  Church? 

A. — It  is  that  Holy  Society  of  believers  in 

Christ  Jesus  which  He  founded,  of  which  He  is 
the  only  Head,  and  in  which  He  dwells  by  His 
Spirit ;  so  that,  though  made  up  of  many  com¬ 
munions,  organized  in  various  modes,  and  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  world,  it  is  yet  One  in 
Him. 

34.  Q. — For  what  ends  did  our  Lord  found 
His  Church? 

A. — He  united  His  people  into  this  visible 
brotherhood  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments;  for 
mutual  edification,  the  administration  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  the  advancement  of  His  Kingdom. 

35.  Q. — What  is  the  essential  mark  of  a  true 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church? 

A. — The  essential  mark  of  a  true  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  the  presence  of  Christ 
through  His  indwelling  Spirit,  manifested  in 
holy  life  and  fellowship. 

36.  Q. — What  is  a  Free  Church? 

A. — A  Church  which  acknowledges  none  but 
Jesus  Christ  as  Head,  and,  therefore,  exercises 
its  right  to  interpret  and  administer  His  laws 
without  restraint  or  control  by  the  State. 

37.  Q. — What  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
the  State? 

A. — To  observe  all  the  laws  of  the  State  un¬ 
less  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Christ ;  to  make 
intercession  for  the  people,  and  particularly  for 
those  in  authority;  to  teach  both  rulers  and 
subjects  the  eternal  principles  of  righteousness, 
and  to  imbue  the  nation  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ. 
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38.  Q.— ' What  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  the 
Church  ? 

A. — To  protect  all  branches  of  the  Church 
and  their  individual  members  in  the  enjoyment 
pf  liberty  to  worship  God,  and  in  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  religion  of  Christ,  which  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  civil  rights  of  others. 

39.  Q.- — What  is  a  Christian  minister? 

A. — A  Christian  minister  is  one  who  is  called 
of  God  and  the  Church  to  be  a  teacher  of  the 
Word  and  a  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ. 

40.  Q. — How  may  the  validity  of  such  a  min¬ 
ister  be  proved? 

A. — The  decisive  proof  of  a  valid  ministry  is 
the  sanction  of  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church, 
manifested  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the 
edification  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

41.  Q. — What  are  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church? 

A. — Sacred  rites  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
to  make  more  plain  by  visible  signs  the  inward 
benefits  of  the  Gospel,  to  assure  us  of  His  prom¬ 
ised  grace,  and,  when  rightly  used,  to  become  a 
means  to  convey  it  to  our  hearts. 

42.  Q. — How  many  Sacraments  are  there? 

A. — Two  only:  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s' Sup¬ 
per. 

43.  Q. — What  is  the  visible  sign  in  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  Baptism? 

A. — Water:  wherein  the  person  is  baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

44.  Q. — What  inward  benefits  does  this  sig¬ 
nify? 

A. — The  washing  away  of  sin  and  the  new 
birth  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  who 
repent  and  believe. 

45.  Q. — What  are  the  outward  signs  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper? 

A. — Bread  and  wine:  which  the  Lord  has 
commanded  to  be  given  and  received  for  a  per¬ 
petual  memorial  of  His  death. 

46.  Q.- — What  is  signified  by  the  Bread  and 
Wine? 

A.- — By  the  Bread  is  signified  the  Body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  which  He  lived  and  died; 
by  the  Wine  is  signified  His  blood,  shed  once 
for  all  upon  the  Cross  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

47.  Q. — What  do  they  receive  who  in  peni¬ 
tence  and  faith  partake  of  this  sacrament? 

A. — They  feed  spiritually  upon  Christ  as  the 
nourishment  of  the  soul,  by  which  they  are 
strengthened  and  refreshed  for  the  duties  and 
trials  of  life. 

48.  Q. — Why  do  Christians  partake  in  com¬ 
mon  of  the  Lord’s  Supper? 

A. — To  show  their  oneness  in  Christ,  to  con¬ 


fess  openly  their  faith  in  Him,  and  to  give  one 
another  a  pledge  of  brotherly  love. 

49.  Q. — What  is  a  Christian’s  chief  comfort 
in  this  life? 

A. — That  in  Christ  he  belongs  to  God,  Who 
makes  all  things  ftork  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  Him. 

50.  Q. — What  hope  have  we  in  the  prospect 
of  death? 

A. — We  are  well  assured  that  all  who  fall 
asleep  in  Christ  are  with  Him  in  rest  and  peace ; 
and  that  even  as  He  rose  from  the  dead,  so  shall 
we  also  rise  and  be  clothed  with  glorified  bodies. 

51.  Q. — What  has  Jesus  told  us  of  His  Sec¬ 
ond  Advent? 

A. — That  at  a  time  known  only  to  God  He 
shall  appear  again  with  power,  to  be  glorified 
in  His  saints  and  to  be  the  Judge  of  all  man¬ 
kind;  and  that  for  His  appearing  we  should 
be  always  ready. 

52.  Q. — What  is  the  Christian’s  hope  concern¬ 
ing  the  future  state? 

A. — We  look  for  the  life  everlasting,  wherein 
all  who  are  saved  through  Christ  shall  see  God 
and  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 


....Almost  simultaneously  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  new  Church  Catechism,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  In  its  preparation  has  died  suddenly, 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Berry,  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  Dr.  Berry  is  well  known  In  this 
country.  After  Mr.  Beecher’s  death  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  but  declined,  feeling  that  the 
demands  upon  him  in  England  were  pre¬ 
eminent.  He  was  one  of  the  strongest  of 
that  body  and  has  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  in  denominational  affairs.  He  had 
been  ill  recently,  hut  had  apparently  recov¬ 
ered,  and  the  fatal  attack  was  very  sudden. 

_ Dr.  Fairbairn’s  lectures  in  India  in 

the  Haskell  course  are  meeting  with  con¬ 
stant  approval.  Wherever  he  has  gone  he 
has  had  a  cordial  reception  and  his  ad¬ 
dresses  appear  to  have  exerted  a  great  influ¬ 
ence.  The  attendance  in  Calcutta  was 
much  larger  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  hall, 
with  its  seating  capacity  of  about  1,500,  be¬ 
ing  crowded.  In  giving  his  impressions  of 
the  situation  Dr.  Fairbalrn  emphasized  the 
ignorance  of  the  priesthood  as  one  of  the 
things  that  had  impressed  him  most,  and  he 
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urged  that  reform  is  impossible  except  as 
religion  remains  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
can  interpret  its  thought.  The  lecture 
course  closes  in  Madras  during  the  present 
week,  Dr.  Fairbairn  having  visited  Lahore, 
Allahabad  and  a  number  of  other  of  the 
more  important  cities. 

....The  clergy  of  this  city  have  lost  one 
of  their  best-known  members  in  the  death 
of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson.  Dr.  Robinson 
was  born  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  in  1829,  grad¬ 
uated  at  Williams  College  in  1849,  studied  at 
Union  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminaries, 
and  has  since  been  prominent  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  For  some  years  he  was  in 
Paris  organizing  the  American  chapel  into 
a  church,  and  left  its  pastorate  only  when 
the  city  was  besieged  by  the  German  army. 
Since  his  return  he  has  been  connected  with 
different  churches,  but  he  has  been  most 
widely  known  through  his  services  to  the 
cause  of  church  music.  While  in  Brooklyn 
he  compiled  “  The  Songs  of  the  Church  ”  for 
his  own  congregation.  This  had  a  rapid 
sale  and  was  followed  by  “  Songs  for  the 
Sanctuary”  in  1875;  that  again  by  “  Spirit¬ 
ual  Songs,”  in  1878;  “Landes  Domini,”  in 
1882;  “  New  Laudes  Domini,”  in  1892,  and  a 
Sunday  school  Laudes  Domini  more  recently. 
While  Dr.  Robinson  was  not  an  accom¬ 
plished  musician  he  had  a  good  ear  for  mel¬ 
ody  and  had  a  peculiar  skill  in  the  selection 
of  hymns  and  music.  Probably  no  hymnol- 
ogist  of  the  country  has  had  so  great  a  suc¬ 
cess  or  has  rendered  such  service  to  praise 
in  church  worship.  For  some  time  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson  had  been  poorly  and  it  was  known  that 
he  probably  would  not  live  long,  and  for  the 
past  week  death  has  been  expected  almost 
daily.  The  funeral  was  held  at  his  old  home 
in  Bennington,  Vt. 

_ The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Prof. 

Charles  Augustus  Briggs’  inauguration  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary  was  celebrated 
Friday  evening,  January  27th,  at  the  Semi¬ 
nary,  with  enthusiasm  and  in  a  manner 
which  must  have  been  gratifying  to  the  pro¬ 
fessor  and  to  his  friends  as  well  as  to  the 
friends  of  the  Seminary.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  present  made  a  distinguished  and 
brilliant  assembly,  which  was  called  to  order 
by  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  President  of 


the  Seminai’y.  in  a  brief  but  highly  appropri¬ 
ate  address.  Letters,  or  extracts  of  letters, 
from  distinguished  persons  who  were  not 
able  to  be  present  were  read  by  Prof.  Francis 
Brown,  who  also  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
Faculty.  The  congratulatory  address  by 
Dr.  Hastings  was  the  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  It  opened  by  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  the  day  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  great  scholar  and  Palestinian 
explorer,  Dr.  Charles  Robinson,  whose  suc¬ 
cessor  Dr.  Briggs  was  until  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  Charles  Robinson  Profess¬ 
orship  of  Biblical  Theology,  which  he  now 
holds.  His  address  was  full  of  neat  points, 
happily  put  and  greatly  enjoyed.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown,  who, 
in  behalf  of  the  trustees,  presented  Dr. 
Briggs  with  a  rich  and  elegant  watch  to 
mark  the  “  many  years  ”  which  he  hoped 
would  he  granted  to  him,  and  to  Mrs.  Briggs 
a  silver  service  of  great  beauty,  to  all  of 
which  Dr.  Briggs  replied  with  much  feeling. 
The  evening  closed  with  a  collation.  [We  re¬ 
gret  that  this  note  was  omitted  in  our  last 
issue.] 

. . .  .The  Franco-American  Committee  is  an 
organization  in  this  city  to  raise  funds  to  aid 
the  Protestant  churches  of  France  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  the  scattered  communities  in 
that  country,  where  there'  is  a  demand  for 
a  pure  Gospel,  and  to  organize  them  into 
churches.  Seeds  of  the  old  Huguenot  faith 
have  lain  dormant  in  many  neighborhoods 
where  once  were  vigorous  churches  and  un¬ 
der  Protestant  preaching  have  sprung  into 
life.  Christian-  congregations  have  been 
gathered  and  churches  organized  on  these 
ancient  foundations,  but  the  Protestants  in 
France  are  unable  to  meet  the  opportunities 
for  this  evangelization,  and  hence  have 
sought  help  from  other  countries.  The  work 
differs  from  the  McAll  Mission  in  that  it 
works  exclusively  through  the  French 
churches  and  in  the  small  rural  communities, 
and  is  largely  a  work  of  rehabilitation,  while 
the  McAll  Mission  is  independent  of  the 
churches  and  aims  chiefly  to  reach  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns. 
Different  representatives  of  the  French 
churches  have  at  times  been  in  this  country, 
and  recently  a  young  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Knatz,  who  belongs  to  one  of  the  old  Hugue- 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE: 

Its  Worth  and  Work. 

BY  REV.  ARTHUR  R.  VOSBURGH,  C.  S.  B. 


SOME  one  has  said,  ‘  'There  is  nothing  so  painful  as  a  new  idea. ' '  The  receiving  of  a  new  idea 
is  as  when  a  newer,  more  elegant  article  of  furniture  is  brought  into  the  home.  The  new 
stands  for  a  different  world,  a  different  society,  a  different  culture.  Its  presence  brings  out 
in  sharp  contrast  the  faults  and  failings  of  the  old.  And  before, 'harmony  is  restored  the  old 
must  be  refitted,  to  be  worthy  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  stranger,  or  else  it  must  be  rejected 
to  give  place  to  that  which  is  new.  So  the  new  idea,  the  truth  when  it  appears,  jostles  our  old 
mental  equipment,  disturbs  our  lines  of  thinking,  and  the  fitness  of  things  compel  us  to  reconstruct 
many  an  old  belief,  to  eject  many  another,  or  else  to  expel  the  stranger. 

The  most  radical  idea  that  has  presented  itself  for  judgment  and  acceptance  in  recent  times, 
or  in  any  time  since  the  Christian  era,  is  Christian  Science.  It  is  a  stranger  within  our  gates. 
And  while,  holding  the  ground  of  a  safe  conservatism,  we  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,  we  do  well  to  beware  lest,  through  an  unwary  prejudice,  in  coldly  rejecting  the 
stranger  we  fail  in  entertaining  what  may  be  an  angel  unawares. 

The  purpose  and  the  promise  of  Christian  Science  are  entirely  good.  Its  works  prove  that  it 
brings  not  only  physical  healing,  but  moral  cleansing  and  spiritual  illumination.  If  its  radical 
claims  can  be  sustained  it  is  "the  desire  of  all  nations,"  the  hope  of  humanity  ;  and  every  lover 
of  good  and  friend  of  humanity  will  hope  it  may  be  true,  until  by  thorough  investigation  he  shall 
know  whether  or  not  it  is  true. 

What,  then,  is  Christian  Science  ?  First  of  all,  Christian  Science  is  a  revival  of  primitive 
Christianity.  It  is  a  restatement  of  the  truth  Jesus  taught  and  demonstrated.  It  claims  in  no 
wise  to  be  new,  but  the  old,  old  story.  It  is  a  revelation  to  this  age  through  its  discoverer,  but  it 
is  a  revelation  of  the  faith  "once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

SCIENCE  AND  CHRISTIANITY  MUST  HAVE  A  COMMON  PRINCIPLE. 

The  term  Christian  Science  comes  at  first  with  a  kind  of  shock.  That  these  two  terms  be 
united  seems  to  disturb  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  For  the  two  words  have  stood  for  two 
systems  of  thought  largely  separated,  often  opposed.  As  the  two  words  are  commonly  used, 
Science  has  to  do  primarily  with  the  things  that 'are  seen  ;  Christianity  with  the  things  that  are 
not  seen.  Science  has  to  do  with  the  things  of  sense ;  Christianity  with  the  things  of  soul. 
Science  seeks  exact  knowledge,  and  receives  nothing  except  that  which  approves  itself  to  the 
reason,  and  can  be  verified  in  practical  experience ;  Christianity  deals  with  things  that  transcend 
reason,  and  must  be  received  by  faith.  And  Science  is  founded  absolutely  on  law,  while  Christ¬ 
ianity  is  founded  on  miracle.  With  two  such  radically  diverse  conceptions,  it  is  no  marvel  that 
it  seems  incongruous,  irreverent,  to  think  of  blending  them  as  one. 

Scientific  investigation  has  done  this  much  positively :  it  has  discovered  an  orderly  universe, 
a  universe  of  perfect  system  and  law.  The  ideal  of  Science  is  to  explain  this — to  reveal  this  uni¬ 
verse,  including  man,  who  is  a  part  of  it.  Christianity  has  founded  its  faith  on  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  and  is  fully  persuaded  that  no  explanation  of  things  is  true  that  does  not  find  a  constituent 
place  for  this  man  and  his  teachings,  yea,  that  does  not  see  in  his  career,  his  words  and  works,  the 
central  event  of  all  history.  Science  appeals  to  reason  and  represents  its  highest  conception  ; 
Christianity  appeals  to  faith  and  sentiment  and  represents  their  highest  vision.  And  now  any  sep¬ 
aration  and  estrangement  between  these  two  is  becoming  more  and  more  unbearable.  Each  is  an 
established  fact ;  neither  can  be  discarded.  The  reason  and  the  religious  sentiment  must  each  be 
satisfied.  And  to  this  end  we  must  have  a  Science  and  a  Christianity  that  shall  be  essentially  one  ; 
that  shall  proceed  from  the  same  Principle,  be  founded  on  the  same  premises,  reach  the  same  con¬ 
clusions  and  achieve  the  same  results.  For  all  truth  is  one.  And  if  science  is  true,  and  Christianity 
is  true,  they  must  be  identical. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  A  REVELATION  OF  THE  DIVINE  PRINCIPLE. 

Now,  truth  is  that  which  will  answer  human  questions  and  meet  human  needs.  And  by  this 
test  neither  Science  nor  Christianity,  as  they  are  now  conceived,  can  speak  with  the  authority  of 
demonstration.  Science  cannot,  does  not,  claim  to  explain  the  real  nature  of  even  a  single  molecule 
of  what  it  calls  matter,  nor  of  the  smallest  or  greatest  manifestation  of  what  it  calls  force.  With 
all  the  my.raid  forms  of  life  revealed  about  us,  with  all  its  rising  tides  welling  up  within  us,  science 
cannot  in  any  wise  tell  us  what  life  is.  No  surgeon's  scalpel  has  uncovered  it,  no  microscope  has 
perceived  it,  no  chemical  analysis  has  revealed  it.  And  if  we  approach  Science  with  the  mightier 
questions  :  What  am  I  ?  Whence  have  I  come  ?  Whither  do  I  go  ?  her  oracles  are  dumb.  These 
are  mysteries  far  beyond  her  ken.  And  still  less  can  she  even  promise  to  meet  the  needs  that  press 
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up  against  humanity  on  every  hand.  Something,  yea  much  has  our  modern  progress  achieved  in 
ameliorating  external  conditions  and  supplying  comfort  to  the  outer  man  ;  but  it  does  not  hold 
before  us  even  a  glimmering  hope  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  human  heart,  or  of  giving  us  triumph 
over  sickness,  sin  and  death. 

When,  then,  we  remember  how  far  what  is  called  Science  is  from  any  absolute  basis ;  when 
we  recall  how  much  that  was  called  Science  twenty  years  ago  is  called  nonsense  to-day  ;  when  we 
survey  again  the  magnificent  systems  of  thought  that  were  in  more  ancient  times  held  as  scientific, 
but  have  long  since  been  given  to  the  rubbish  pile  of  the  ages,  and  are  counted  as  only  curiosities 
of  history,  and  when  we  know  not  how  much  of  our  modern  Science  may  go  in  the  same  way  ; 
when  we  consider  these  things,  and  see  how  far  short  our  materialistic  theories  have  come  from 
solving  the  human  problem  and  meeting  humanity's  needs,  is  it  not  evident  that  we  need  a  Science 
that  shall  give  us  firmer  ground  on  which  to  stand  and  a  far  higher  principle  on  which  we  can 
depend  ? 

And  if  Truth  be  that  which  shall  answer  our  questions  and  meet  our  needs,  Christianity,  as 
we  have  understood  it,  has  likewise  failed.  We  would  not  here  be  with  those  who  decry  what 
Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church  has  been  and  is  to  the  world.  We  would  not  fail  of  being 
with  the  first  of  those  who  honor  its  name  and  its  work.  But  does  the  Church  of  to-day  come  up  to 
its  primitive  ideal  ?  Where  is  the  spiritual  light  and  power  that  marked  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  ?  The  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  healed  the  sick  and  raised  the  dead,  and 
Jesus  gave  that  ideal  as  the  standard  for  all  times,  for  he  says :  "He  that  believeth  on  me  the 
works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do.  ’ '  Again,  he  says  : 

'  ’These  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe ;  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils  ;  they  shall 
speak  with  new  tongues  ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall 
not  hurt  them  ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover. ' '  Where  is  the  doing 
these  works,  and  the  fulfilling  these  signs  to-day  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  Christian  Church 
to-day  stands  in  need  of  something  it  does  not  possess  ? 

Now,  many  of  you  will  answer,  "That  was  an  age  of  miracles,  and  we  cannot  have  those 
wonderful  works  repeated  to-day,  for  the  age  of  miracles  is  past. ' '  But  what  scriptural  warrant 
have  we  for  this  ?  Nowhere  are  we  warranted  in  taking  for  ourselves  to-day  any  different  stand¬ 
ard  than  that  given  to  the  early  Church.  And  if  we  ask,  what  had  the  early  Church  which  the 
Church  to-day  has  not  ?  what  can  it  have  been  but  an  understanding  that  has  since  been  lost. 

And  this  becomes  more  evident  as  we  read  our  New  Testament  and  see  how  much  of  it  is  not 
understood.  We  are  told,  perhaps,  that  these  are  mysteries  not  for  us  to  know.  But  why  are 
the  words  written  if  they  are  not  to  be  understood  ?  How  is  it  that  God  has  tried  to  tell  us  some 
things  which  we  are  not  to  understand  ?  Those  who  w:ote  understood,  and  they  seem  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  those  to  whom  they  are  writing  will  understand.  And  we  find,  too,  that  not  only 
faith,  but  understanding  is  required  of  the  Christian.  Thirty-four  times  is  the  word  "know" 
used  in  John’s  first  epistle.  And  the  thought  of  the  epistle  draws  to  a  close  and  reaches  a  climax 
in  this  statement :  "And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  aud  hath  given  us  an  understand¬ 
ing ,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life. "  Or,  take  again  Peter's  second  epistle.  After  the 
salutation  of  the  first  verse,  the  thought  of  the  epistle  opens  with  the  benediction  ;  '  'Grace  and 
peace  be  multiplied  unto  you  through  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord."  And  the 
Greek  word  used  here  is  not  the  simple  word  "gnosis,"  the  general  term  for  knowledge,  but  it  is 
'  ‘epignosis,  ’  ’  which  means  precise,  exact  knowledge — scientific  knowledge,  if  you  will.  And  this 
same  word  is  used  at  least  a  score  of  times  in  the  New  Testament.  Again,  Jesus’  definition  of 
eternal  life  is  not  to  believe,  but  to  know  :  "This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the 
only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  has  sent."  Evidence  from  the  gospels  and  epistles 
might  be  thus  multiplied  to  show  that  the  early  teaching  of  Christianity  led  beyond  faith  into 
understanding,  and  that  it  was  through  this  enlightened  spiritual  understanding  that  the  early 
Christians  demonstrated  the  power  of  God  in  what  we  have  called  miracles. 

Now,  there  must  be  some  primary  truth  that  will  restore  this  lost  element  of  Christianity,  that 
will  reconcile  reason  and  revelation,  and  will  make  Science  Christian.  And  this  ultimate  truth 
mast  be  revealed.  If  what  is  to-day  called  Christian  Science  be  not  the  revealing  of  this  truth  that 
should  come,  then  we  must  look  for  another.  But  it  is  a  fully  demonstrated  fact  to-day  that 
Christian  Science  is  the  revealing  of  this  final  truth  ;  and  this  truth  is  the  understanding  of  the  divine 
Principle  of  being,  the  infinite  Power  and  Intelligence  that  underlies,  overlies,  upholds  and  enfolds 
all  things — the  infinite  Good  that  we  call  God. 

WHAT  IS  DIVINE  PRINCIPLE. 

Just  what,  then,  do  we  mean  by  speaking  of  God  by  this  new  term  ?  What  is  meant  in  saying 
God  is  divine  Principle  ?  The  word  principle  in  its  highest  use  is  defined  as  cause,  source  or 
origin.  In  applying  it  to  Deity  we  mean  that  from  which  all  things  proceed,  and  of  which  in  their 
working  all  things  are  an  expression.  When  we  say  God  is  divine  Principle,  we  are  simply  explain¬ 
ing  and  expanding  the  thought  we  have  had  before  in  the  first  great  Cause.  We  mean  that  God  is 
the  ever  present,  creating,  sustaining,  controlling  and  directing  Cause  of  all  that  is. 
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Now,  it  is  objected  to  this,  that  it  denies  the  personality  of  God  and  is  pantheistic.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  deny  the  usual  concept  of  a  personal  God.  There  is  strongly  entrenched  in  popular 
thought  a  conception  after  what  Carlyle  calls  "an  absentee  God,  who  ever  since  the  first  Sabbath 
has  been  sitting  in  idleness  outside  of  his  creation  seeing  it  go.”  To  the  average  individual  the 
thought  of  God  as  a  person  means  a  limited  God,  a  being  who  has  some  particular  place  of  abode 
and  some  definite  form  and  appearance.  But  this  cannot  be  true  of  an  infinite  Spirit,  and  this  old 
limiting  thought  of  a  personal  God  must  be  entirely  discarded  before  we  can  know  him  as  the  Bible 
reveals  him,  as  ever  present  Life,  Truth,  Love.  That  God  is  divine  Principle  means  this,  that  God 
is  creative  Mind.  Creation  is  his  idea  or  his  thought  expressed.  God's  thinking  anything  is  what 
makes  it,  and  his  continuing  to  think  it  is  what  sustains  it.  If  God's  thought  should  be  withdrawn 
from  any  portion  of  his  creation  it  must  immediately  collapse.  It  is  God's  thought  that  has  brought 
all  things  into  existence  and  that  thus  sustains  their  existence.  And  so  it  is  that  "In  him  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  being.  ’ ' 

Now,  is  this  pantheism  ?  By  no  means.  Pantheism  is  any  system  that  confounds  the  Creator 
with  his  creation,  while  Christian  Science  emphasizes  the  truth  that  God  is  not  in  his  creation;  that 
the  creation  does  not  include  or  embody  God,  but  expresses  him.  And  so,  if  of  such  a  God,  a 
Being  who  is  an  infinite  Life,  an  infinite  Intelligence,  a  limitless  Love,  it  is  said  that  he  is  in  this 
sense  personal,  Christian  Science  brings  no  objection.  The  discoverer  and  founder  of  Christian 
Science,  the  Rev.  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  has  said  this  in  this  connection  :  1  ‘As  person  and  personal  are 
commonly  and  ignorantly  employed,  they  ofteD  lead  when  applied  to  Deity  to  confused  and  erron¬ 
eous  conceptions  of  divinity  and  its  distinction  from  humanity.  If  the  term  personality,  as  applied 
to  God,  means  infinite  personality,  then  God  is  personal  Being,  in  this  sense,  but  not  in  the  lower 
sense.  An  infinite  Mind  and  a  finite  form  do  not,  cannot  coalesce.” — Science  and  Health,  page  10, 
If  we  conceive  of  such  a  divine  being  as  personality,  then  this  infinite,  ever  present  personality  is 
the  living  Principle  of  the  universe.  To  a  Christian  Scientist,  the  word  Principle  as  applied  to  God 
does  not  mean  a  cold  generalization,  an  abstraction  of  our  own  thinking.  We  gladly  and  unre¬ 
servedly  adopt  John's  statement,  "God  is  love.”  And  what  is  love  but  the  loftiest,  mightiest 
principle  that  can  enter  human  experience,  or  touch  a  human  life  to  control  it. 

Christian  Science  has  fashioned  for  us  no  strange  god,  but  has  given  us  a  higher,  more  prac¬ 
tical,  more  helpful  understanding  of  him  whom  we  have  known  from  the  beginning.  All  the 
thoughts  of  God  that  have  ever  been  helpful,  comforting  and  inspiring  we  still  own.  All  that  we 
have  discarded  are  the  beliefs  concerning  him  that  have  hidden  from  us  his  real  nature  as  change¬ 
less  Good.  According  to  the  way  that  our  critics  may  call  heresy,  that  we  reverently  call  Christ¬ 
ian  Science,  while  we  call  our  Deity  divine  Principle,  we  yet  worship  the  God  of  cur  fathers. 


MATTER  AND  EVIL  UNREAL. 

And  now  arises  a  two-fold  dilemma,  as  old  as  the  record  of  philosophic  thought.  If  the  infinite 
Original  of  all  things  is  Spirit,  whence  comes  matter  ?  and  if  Good,  how  is  this  reconciled  with  evil  ? 
The  logic  of  truth  shows  that  they  cannot  be  reconciled,  that  matter  and  evil  are  non-existent,  un¬ 
real.  This  denial  the  world  challenges, ,  and  science  sustains  it  by  demonstrating  the  allness  of 
God,  Good. 

/  Let  us  lock  at  these  statements  a  little  more  closely.  The  denial  of  the  existence  of  matter 
does  not  mean  quite  what  it  at  first  seems  to  mean.  It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  there  are  no 
houses,  no  hills,  no  trees,  no  heavens  nor  earth  ;  that  there  is  no  external  objective  existence.  What 
is  claimed  is  that  we  perceive  all  these  things  through  the  medium  of  a  false  sense  of  things  ;  that 
our  human  belief  has  put  a  wrong  interpretation  on  nature ;  that  back  of  the  things  that  are  seen 
lie  spiritual  realities  of  which,  what  we  call  material  forms,  are  poor  counterfeits,  shadows  of  the 
real.  It  is  not  affirmed  that  the  physical  senses  tell  us  nothing,  but  that  they  do  not  tell  us  the 
truth.  Their  evidence  needs  to  be  reinterpreted  from  higher  Principle,  and  when  so  interpreted  we 
shall  find  that  this  explains  while  it  denies  the  testimony  of  the  senses. 

For  %ve  do  not  trust  the  senses  as  absolutely  as  we  think  we  do.  On  a  lower  plane  we  are 
constantly  explaining  and  denying  their  first  obvious  testimony.  For  instance  :  you  see  a  straight 
rod  plunged  into  the  water,  so  that  part  is  beneath  and  part  above  the  surface.  Now  the  appear¬ 
ance  is  that  where  the  stick  emerges  from  the  water  it  forms  an  angle.  If  you  take  the  first  testi¬ 
mony  of  what  the  eyes  behold,  you  will  say  the  stick  is  broken.  The  phenomenon  is  explained  by 
the  principle  that  governs  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light ;  that  explains  while  it  denies  the 
testimony  of  the  senses.  You  stand  on  a  railroad  track,  and  your  eyes  tell  you  that  the  two  lines 
of  rails  approach  each  other  until  they  meet  in  the  distance.  But  the  principle  that  governs  the 
law  of  perspective  interprets  this  phenomenon,  and  so  explains  while  it  denies  the  testimony  of  the 
senses.  No  fact  is  more  obvious  at  first  impression  than  that  the  earth  stands  still  and  that  the  sun 
moves  around  it.  For  centuries  no  fact  or  belief  was  more  unchallenged.  It  was  intrenched  in 
the  world's  philosophy  and  fortified  by  religious  conviction.  But  deeper  investigation  revealed 
this  as  a  mistake,  and  an  understanding  of  the  principle  that  governs  the  relation  and  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  explained  while  it  denied  the  testimony  of  the  senses.  And  so  out  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  discords  that  have  arisen  from  believing  in  mind  and  matter  has  come  a  deeper  inves¬ 
tigation.  And  interpreting  the  universe  according  to  its  divine  Principle,  the  infinite  Mind,  we  find 
that  this  explains  while  it  denies  the  entire  testimony  of  the  senses ;  and  in  perceiving  the  allness 
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of  God  is  seen  the  non-existence  of  matter.  In  other  words,  Christian  Science  explains  all  the 
phenomena  of  our  conscious  experience,  and  interprets  their  meaning,  by  divine  Principle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mind  instead  of  matter.  When  from  the  new  point  of  view  our  vision  becomes  spiritually 
clear,  we  shall  see  what  the  revelator  saw  :  "A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  for  the  first  heaven 
and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away. "  ,  '  ^  j  j  •  *  u 

So  if  God  is  Good  and  God  is  All,  where  is  a  place  for  evil  ?  It  God,  Good  is.  All-power, 
where  can  there  be  an  evil-power?  If  God  originally  created  all  things  "very  good,  what  real 
place  can  evil  have  in  this  creation  ?  Christian  Science  denies  that  evil  is  a  reality,  or  has,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  any  abiding  place.  And  this  does  not  mean  just  what  it  may  at  first  glance  seem 
to  mean.  It  is  not  a  denial  that  we  have  this  sense  of  evil  to  meet  in  actual  experience;  but  it 
has  no  more  ultimate  reality  than  the  ghosts  that  appear  to  the  child  who  is  taught  to  believe  in 
them,  or  the  superstitions  that  are  very  real  to  the  heathen,  whose  ancestors,  from  ages  back,  have 
credited  them.  Personified  evil  has  been  well  defined  by  Jesus,  when  he  says  of  Satan,  "he  is  a 
liar,  and  the  father  of  it.”  In  an  orderly  Universe  governed  by  its  Principle  there  is  no  place 
for  evil,  more  than  there  is  a  place  for  errors  in  mathematics,  or  discord  in  music.  When  the 
principle  of  mathematics  is  sufficiently  understood  and  demonstrated,  the  errors  disappear  ;  they 
have  no  real  place  in  mathematics.-  When  the  principle  of  music  is  understood  and  demonstrated, 
the  discords  disappear;  they  have  no  inherent  place  in  music.  .  When  the  principle  of  Being, 
which  is  infinite  Love,  is  understood  and  demonstrated,  evil  will  disappear,  for  it  has  no  Principle, 
no  ground  of  existence,  no  ultimate  reality. 

REAL  MAN  IS  SPIRITUAL. 

Then,  interpreting  life  from  this  perfect  Principle,  what  shall  we  answer  to  the  age-long, 
world-wide  question,  "What  is  man  ?”  Just  what  the  original  statement  of  the  Scriptures  reveals 
him— God’s  likeness.  And  as  God’s  likeness,  man  can  really  be  only  like  God  :  he  must  be  origi¬ 
nally  perfect,  as  the  Father  is  perfect.  But  how  then  do  we  account  for  what  we  find  round  about 
us  in  practical  experience  to-day  ?  Simply  through  man  s  failing  to  understand  and  demonstrate 
his  divine  Principle,  and  interpreting  himself  (as  all  things  else)  materially,  instead  of  spiritually. 

The  Scripture  says  that  "God  made  man  upright,  but  he  has  sought  out  many  inventions.  ” 
We  see  these  inventions  in  the  multiplicity  of  human  opinions  and  beliefs.  We  see,  too,  these 
human  beliefs  working  out  their  legitimate  conclusions  in  human  experience.  Man  was  originally 
upright.  According  to  the  Scripture  he  was  originally  perfect,  subject  to  neither  sickness,  sin  nor 
death, — to-day,  according  to  human  belief  these  are  inevitable  elements  of  human  experience. 

But  now  reason  raises  this  query  ;  If  man  was  originally  upright,  has  he  lost  his  original 
nature  ?  If  he  was  originally  God's  child,  is  he  not  still  God’s  child  ?  The  mere  fact  that  he  is  not 
manifesting  the  divine  nature,  and  that  we  do  not  see  him  as  God's  child,  cannot  alter  the  original 
fact,  nor  change  the  eternal  truth.  In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  What  is  man  ?  we  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  foretold  of  the  Messiah,  that  "He  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  His  eyes, 
neither  reprove  after  the  hearing  of  His  ears.”  Jesus'  injunction  was;  "Judge  not  according  to 
the  appearance,  but  judge  righteous  judgment.”  Man  is  to  be  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  mind, 
not  matter.  On  the  superficial  judgment  of  the  senses  we  cannot  rest.  Truth  and  love  must  lead 
us  within  the  barriers  of  the  outer  appearance,  where  God 's  likeness  is  enshrined,  ere  we  can  an¬ 
swer  the  question,  "What  is  man  ?” 

For  man,  as  God’s  likeness,  must  be  to-day,  in  his  essential  nature,  a  spiritual  and  perfect 
being,  and  sin,  sickness  and  death,  only  mortal  beliefs  about  man  ;  but  since  as  man  "thinketh  in  his 
heart,  so  is  he,  ”  these  beliefs  must  seem  to  be  substantial  realities,  until  they  are  proven  to  be  but 
beliefs,  and  they  disappear  before  the  "revealing  of  the  sons  of  God.”  And  a  wrong  belief  about 
anything,  or  a  false  interpretation  about  anything,  does  not  change  the  real  thing,  although  it  may 
pervert  its  application  and  interrupt  its  working.  Let  me  illustrate  this  : 

God  gave  to  the  Jews  a  message  through  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, — they  contained  His 
Word.  But  how  was  this  message  misunderstood  and  misapplied  by  the  Jews  of  Jesus'  time.  The 
Jew  professed  and  proposed  to  conform  his  life  accurately  to  the  Word.  What  he  did  was  to  obscure 
the  tenor  of  the  Word  with  his  belief,  and  to  conform  his  conduct  to  his  belief.  But  the  fact 
that  the  Jew  held  a  certain  belief  about  the  Scripture,  and  the  fact  that  his  belief  worked  itself 
cut  in  visible,  tangible,  definite  results,  did  not  alter  the  character  of  the  Scriptures. 

Now  man  is  God’s  Word  ;  that  is,  the  human  consciousness  contains  what  the  Bible  contains, 
the  spiritual  idea.  As  it  is  written,  “For  this  commandment  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  it  is 
not  hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off,  but  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in 
thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it.  ’  ’  This  then  means  that  man  is  the  highest  expression  of  divine 
Mind, — in  his  true  self-hood  he  individualizes  tjie  spiritual  idea,  and  this  is  all  that  is  real  in  human 
consciousness.  Whatever  else  there  may  be  present  as  an  element  of  our  consciousness  cannot  be 
something  which  is  a  part  of  the  original,  perfect  man,  but  is  something  which  has  crept  in  as  a 
belief  about  man.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  belief  that  man  is  material  and  mortal  does  not  change 
the  original  truth  ;  and  that  this  belief  works  itself  out  in  visible,  tangible  results  in  human  experi¬ 
ence  by  no  means  establishes  the  belief,  nor  alters  the  original  fact,  that  man  is  in  God's  likeness. 

And  what,  then,  is  the  man  of  the  senses  ?  He  is  a  creation  of  belief  only.  His  life  is 
that  which  James  describes  as  a  "vapor,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away.  ” 
His  origin  is  that  cf  one  '  'conceived  in  sin,  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity. '  ’  His  mentality  is  the 
"Mind  of  the  flesh,  ”  which  is  enemity  against  God  ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be.”  Now  this  belief  about  man  is  what  the  Apostle  refers  to  when  he  exhorts  to  "put 
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off  concerning  the  former  conversation  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful 
lusts,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind  ;  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after 
God,'  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.” — Eph.  4  :  22-23.  And  again,  “Be  ye  not  con¬ 
formed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind.”  When  we  shall  have 
cast  off  all  this  mortal  belief  of  life  in  matter,  we  shall  be  satisfied,  for  we  shall  have  awaked  in 
His  likeness. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  IDEA. 

Now  generic  man,  that  is  entire  humanity,  constitutes  God’s  son;  for  man  is  originally  and 
eternally  God's  child.  Have  you  ever  noted  the  significance  of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  as  given  in 
Luke  ?  Tracing  back  from  son  to  father  ;  beginning  by  saying  that  Jesus  was,  “as  was  supposed, 
the  son  of  Joseph”  ?  And  so  it  follows  back  from  generation  to  generation,  until  we  come  to — 

'  ‘which  was  the  son  of  Enos,  which  was  the  son  of  Seth,  which  was  the  son  of  Adam,  which  was 
the  son  of  God.”  What  can  this  signify,  except  that  man  is  originally  and  by  lineal  descent  God's 
son  ?  Jesus,  the  Christ,  was  the  first  who  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  his  sonship  ;  hence  he  is 
“the  first-born  among  many  brethren.” 

It  was  Jesus'  mission  to  reveal  God  to  man,  and  to  reveal  man  to  himself.  He  revealed  God 
by  reflecting  him  :  and  he  revealed  man  by  revealing  himself  as  the  ideal  man.  He  says  emphatic¬ 
ally  :  "He  that  hath  seen  me,” — hath  discerned  me  spiritually — “hath  seen  the  Father;”  and 
likewise  he  almost  invariably  calls  himself  “the  son  of  man.”  That  the  son  of  man  is  identical 
with  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  key  to  his  teaching.  He  asks  his  disciples,  “Whom  do  men  say  that  I, 
the  Son  of  Man  am  ?”  And  in  the  same  connection,  “Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?"  Peter  replies, 
“Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God”  ;  and  Jesus  approves  the  answer.  In  the  words  of 
our  text  book,  Science  and  Health,  “Christ  born  of  the  father  illustrated  the  coincidence,  or  spiritual 
agreement,  between  God  and  Man. "  [See  p.  in  .S'.  H  228.] 

Christ  Jesus  brought  to  human  consciousness  the  spiritual  idea,  which  reveals  God  as  infinite 
Good,  as  changeless  Love ;  and  reveals  man  as  perfect,  as  the  Father  is  perfect.  He  embodied  in 
himself  this  idea  ;  he  was  an  individual  expression  of  this  idea.  Now  this  spiritual  idea  is  the 
Christ.  Jesus,  the  Christ,  means  Jesus  the  anointed  one.  It  was  the  spiritual  idea  that  anointed 
the  man  Jesus.  This  idea  imbued  his  whole  consciousness,  and  was  revealed  in  him  as  the  Christ. 

It  is  this  spiritual  idea  which  the  Apostle  says  is  “Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  Glory.”  It  was  this 
spiritual  idea  that  he  tells  us  followed  the  Israelites  on  their  journeys  of  old,  “For  they  drank  of  that 
spiritual  rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ.”  This  same  spiritual  idea  was  that 
which  revealed  itself  to  all  the  prophets,  that  which  they  spiritually  perceived,  and  whose  perfect 
coming  they  foresaw  and  foretold.  And  it  is  the  re-appearing  of  this  spirtual  idea,  in  Christian 
Science,  which  is  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  - 

It  is  the  working  of  this  idea  in  human  consciousness  that  is  to  regenerate  humanity  and  re¬ 
deem  the  world.  As  it  unfolds  itself  in  the  individual  consciousness,  all  the  elements  of  sickness, 
sorrow  and  sin  must  disappear.  Do  you  ask,  “How  can  these  things  be  ?”  By  a  certain  law  of 
cause  and  effect.  For  we  grow  into  our  ideals,  and  our  ideals  form  and  control  us. 

Hawthorne  tells  a  story  that  illustrates  this.  In  a  certain  locality  in  New  England  there  is  a 
cliff  on  the  mountain  side,  which,  from  a  certain  position,  presents  a  clear  profile  of  a  human  face. 
A  little  boy  lived  where,  from  his  home,  he  had  ever  before  him  the  old  man  of  the  mountain. 
The  face  in  the  rock  seemed  to  hold  a  strange  fascination,  and  he  would  sit  and  look  for  hours  at  the 
rugged  grahite  features.  And  lo  !  as  years  went  by,  people  marked  with  wonder  that  the  features 
of  the  boy  were  becoming  as  the  features  of  the  face  of  stone.  He  had  grown  into  the  likeness  of 
that  which  absorbed  his  thought.  Whether  this  be  fact  or  fiction  it  holds  a  truth  ;  we  reproduce 
cur  ideal.  The  lawyer,  the  soldier,  the  clergyman,  the  priest,  each  stand  for  a  particular  idea,  and 
in  each  case  we  see  a  certain  distinct  type.  We  can  pick  out  an  individual  as  belonging  to  each 
particular  class,  according  to  the  degree  that  he  has  been  absorbed  by  his  own  professional  idea. 
The  military  idea,  the  legal  idea,  the  clerical  idea,  the  priestly  idea,  impresses  itself  on  the  man,  so 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  And  so  let  the  Christ  idea  be  held  in  the  foreground  oi  consciousness  ; 
let  it  be  seen  how  the  life  of  Jesus  defines  this  idea  ;  let  it  be  known  that  this  idea  interprets  us  to 
ourself  ;  let  it  absorb  our  thought  and  control  our  conduct,  and  we  shall  be  healed  and  saved.  And 
thus  growing  in  the  Christ  idea,  living  it  as  Jesus  lived  it,  we  shall  be  following  Christ  Jesus. 

Herein  is  the  truth  that  makes  us  free.  Man  is  to-day  spiritual  and  perfect,  and  divine  Prin¬ 
ciple  in  his  life.  Man  is  in  the  position  of  an  old  negro,  who  was  a  solitary  slave  on  a  remote, 
back-woods  plantation.  The  war  came,  the  emancipation  proclamation  was  issued,  the  slaves  went 
forth  but  the  old  man  slaved  on.  He  knew  nothing  of  all  these  things.  Finally  the  word  came  to 
him  he  was  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  he  went  forth  free.  The  truth  made  him  free,  by  showing 
him  that  he  had  been,  and  had  not  known  it.  Man  governed  by  his  divine  Principle,  under  no  law 
but  the  Law  of  Love,  is  to-day  free,  —all  he  needs  is  to  know  it. 

HOW  TRUTH  HEALS. 

The  truth  of  Christian  Science  finds  practical  application  in  this ;  that  Mind  accounts  for  all, 
and  Mind  controls  all.  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  .. 

Human  experience  has  been  full  of  intimations  of  the  deeper  workings  of  mind.  As  the  per¬ 
fectly  common-place  fact  that  a  person  will  turn  when  looked  at  intently  ;  or  the  game  often  played, 
where  one  comes  into  a  room,  and,  without  previous  knowledge  or  instruction  does  just  what  all 
in  the  room  are  holding  the  thought  that  he  will  do.  Experiences  of  transference  of  thought 
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occur  to  all.  So  instances  may  be  multiplied,  to  show  how  we  are  swayed,  and  influenced,  and 
directed  by  unrecognized  conditions  of  thought.  These  intimations  are  straws  which  show  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  They  usually  show  simply  the  influence  of  one  human  mind  over  an¬ 
other  ;  but  they  are  intimations  of  human  possibilities,  which,  when  they  are  understood  and 
unfolded  in  their  Principle  and  Law,  are  boundless  in  their  promise. 

The  work  of  Christian  Science  is  to  heal  sickness  and  cast  out  sin,  and  it  does  this  through 
understanding  that  man,  as  the  idea  of  divine  Principle  is  spiritual  and  perfect,  and  is  sustained  and 
controlled  by  divine  Mind.  The  healing  of  Christian  Science  is  not  brought  about  through  mental 
suggestion,  but  through  bringing  to  the  consciousness  of  the  patient,  the  presence  and  power  o» 
Truth  and  Love,  which  destroy  the  wrong  suggestion  that  has  manifested  itself  as  sickness,  for 
all  sickness  does  in  reality  come  about  as  a  mental  suggestion;  that  is,  it  is  a  mind  picture,  ora 
condition  of  consciousness  imaged  on  the  body, — for  the  body  has  no  intelligence  to  say  I  am  sick, 
but  only  reflects  the  condition  of  the  thought  that  governs  it.  That  disease  dees  get  about  through 
such  a  transfer  of  mind  pictures,  or  mental  suggestions,  is  demonstrated  beyond  cavil.  Medical 
students  are  frequently  violently  attacked  with  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  which  they  are 
studying.  After  the  death  of  General  Grant,  and  the  prominence  that  was  given  to  the  difficulty 
and  symptoms  in  his  case,  which  was  said  to  be  cancer  of  the  throat,  caused  by  excessive  smoking, 
every  old  smoker  began  to  say,  "I  will  have  to  be  careful,  or  I  will  have  the  same  thing.”  And  it 
is  claimed  that  after  this  case  of  General  Grant,  many  more  cases  of  the  same  difficulty  arose 
than  had  ever  been  known  before.  I  know  an  instance  where,  when  the  mother  was  sick,  the  son, 
a  grown  man,  was  sick,  even  though  miles  away,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  illness  of  the  mother  ; 
and  vice  versa,  when  the  son  was  sick  the  mother  was  also.  It  is  notorious  that  as  long  as  people 
read  the  doctor  books  they  will  be  ill.  . 

The  spread  of  epidemics,  what  we  call  contagion,  is  really  mental  inoculation.  Nurses  and 
physicians  who  rise  above  the  fear  of  disease  %vith  which  they  are  brought  in  contact,  and  who  are 
actuated  with  love  for  humanity,  and  the  desire  to  relieve,  are  largely  immune  from  these  diseases. 
Now,  here  is  the  difference  and  difficulty.  We  have  learned  to  mistake  the  occasion  of  sickness, 
for  the  cause  of  the  sickness.  Some  exposure  is  followed  by  a  cold;  we  say  the  exposure  caused 
the  cold.  We  eat  some  particular  article  of  food,  and  have  dyspepsia ;  this  occurs  again  and 
again  ;  we  conclude  that  the  food  caused  the  trouble.  Now  in  every  instance  the  belief  and  the 
fear  of  the  power  of  so-called  material  conditions  is  the  procuring  cause  of  sickness.  The  mate¬ 
rial  condition  is  the  occasion,  not  the  cause.  Banish  the  belief  and  fear  from  mortal  mind,  and 
no  circumstance  can  cause  us  suffering.  And  here  is  the  practical  application ;  if  we  can  banish 
from  our  thought  all  belief  of  the  necessity  of  disease,  all  belief  in  the  power  of  supposed  laws 
of  matter  to  bring  disease  ;  if  we  can  replace  sick  thoughts  by  healthful  thoughts,  selfish  thoughts 
by  loving  thoughts,  and  sinful  thoughts  by  holy  thoughts ; — in  short,  if  we  can  banish  the  beliefs 
of  the  mortal  raind  and  let  this  Mind  be  in  us  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  sickness  and  suffer¬ 
ing  will  depart. 

Paul  says,  ‘‘Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  loyely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re¬ 
port-  "  ‘ -  -  "think  on  thtse  things.” 

THE  PRINCIPLE  AND  THE  LAW. 

Christian  Science  claims  to  teach  the  Truth.  The  power  in  which  it  relies  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  the  power  of  Truth.  What,  then,  is  Truth  ?  We  use  the  word  in  a  variety  of  applica¬ 
tions,  sometimes  in  a  lower,  sometimes  in  a  higher  sense.  Truth,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  is 
that  which  represents  things  as  they  are.  Truth,  as  applied  to  the  unfolding  of  any  system  of 
thought,  has  to  do  with  principle  and  law.  As  we  apply  the  word  to  any  department  of  human 
inquiry,  truth,  ideally,  is  the  understanding  of  a  principle,  and  the  idea  that  expresses  it.  Truth, 
practically,  is  the  understanding  of  a  principle,  and  the  law  that  governs  its  operation.  Now  the 
universe,  including  man,  has  a  divine  Principle  that  includes  and  governs  all.  Absolute  truth  is 
included  in  the  understanding  of  divine  Principle  and  the  idea  that  expresses  this  Principle. 
Man  has  a  demonstrable  knowledge  of  Truth  to  the  extent  that  he  understands  his  Principle,  and 
the  law  of  His,  Her,  Its  operation. 

Let  us  illustrate  this:  As  we  sometimes  use  the  word  truth,  not  in  an  absolute,  but  m  an  ac¬ 
commodated  sense,  we  speak  of  practical  knowledge  as  truth.  In  this  sense,  we  say  to-day  that 
we  have  come  to  know,  to  a  degree,  the  truth  about  electricity.  And  what  we  mean  is,  that  we 
know  it  as  a  force  or  principle,  and  the  law  that  governs  its  operation.  Take  another  illustration, 
music.  That  from  which  the  entire  science  and  art  of  music  proceeds,  and  of  which  it  is  an 
expression,  is  the  sense  and  sentiment  of  harmony,  which  is  revealed  in  the  world  of  sound.  This 
sentiment  in  the  individual  consciousness  is  a  working  power,  an  impulse,  a  principle.  There  is 
an  exact  lav/  that  governs  its  expression.  Through  awakened  musical  conception  to  understand¬ 
ing  this  principle  and  the  law  that  governs  its  expression  is  to  know  the  truth  about  music.  To 
know  God  as  the  only  Power  and  Presence,  through  awakened  spiritual  perception  to  understand 
him  as  Life,  Truth  and  Love  is  to  know  divine  Principle.  To  know  Him  as  the  Principle  of  our 
being  and  to  understand  the  spiritual  law  that  governs  all  His  workings  is  to  know  the  Truth  that 
makes  free. 

“All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.”  To  believe,  we  must  understand;  we  can¬ 
not  believe  until  we  know  what  we  are  believing.  But  just  as  much  as  it  is  true  that  wa  can  dean- 
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onstrate  music  to  the  extent  we  understand  its  principle,  just  as  it  is  true  that  we  can  demonstrate 
mathematics  to  the  extent  of  our  understanding  of  the  principle  of  mathematics,  it  is  true  that  to 
the  extent  we  understand  divine  Principle,  we  can  demonstrate  his  power, — the  power  of  Life, 
Truth  and  Love.  But  this  understanding  comes  not  by  any  cold  process  of  reasoning.  These 
things  are  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  unto  babes.  The  entrance  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  lies  wide  open  to  those  who  are  “as  little  children," — simple,  open-minded, 
innocent.  To  those  who  are  “pure  in  heart,”  is  it  given  to  "see  God'  ;  but  "He  that  loveth, 
is  born  of  God  and  knoweth  God.”  In  this  new  realm,  to  know  is  to  love,  and  to  love  is  to 
know.  Herein  do  we  learn  Jesus'  secret  of  Life  and  Power.  With  him,  living  and  loving  were 
all  one.  To  know  by  a  vital  experience  that  God  is  Love  is  to  grasp  the  Principle  that  shall 
solve  all  the  problems  of  earth,  and  to  hold  the  key  that  unlocks  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

As  the  Principle  of  all  Being  is  Spirit,  the  one  law  of  Being  is  spiritual.  If  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  and  demonstrate  the  Science  that  leads  to  harmony  and  Life,  we  can  have  but  one  law,  and 
that  law  must  declare  Spirit,  not  matter.  We  have  been  limited,  hindered  and  defeated  by  our  be¬ 
lief  in  material  law.  For  we  cannot  serve  two  masters.  It  is  often  asked,  why  do  the  best  people 
have  the  most  trouble  ?  They  are  trying  to  obey  two  laws,  Spirit  and  matter,  holding  both  as 
God’s  laws.  Each  annuls  the  other.  It  involves  us  in  a  maze  of  contradictions.  For  instance, 
a  clergyman  is  summoned  to  come  to  the  bedside  of  a  man  supposed  to  be  dying.  The  man 
needs  his  spiritual  ministration.  It  is  an  inclement  wintry  night.  The  clergyman,  to  human 
sense,  is  in  delicate  health,  and  his  physician  has  warned  him  against  any  exposure.  Now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  physiological  law,  he  is  forbidden  to  venture  out  on  such  a  night.  The  law  of  health  says, 
Go  not !  the  law  of  Love  says  Go!  If  the  man  goes  he  breaks  the  law  of  health, — if  he  stays, 
he  breaks  the  law  of  Love.  If  they  are  both  God's  laws,  he  is  placed  in  a  position  where, 
either  way,  he  must  be  a  transgressor.  How  can  these  things  be  ? 

In  the  seventh  of  Romans  Paul  brings  up  this  attempt  at  keeping  two  laws,  at  believing  in 
two  laws.  He  states  very  directly  that  "the  law  is  spiritual,”  but  he  notes  another  law  which  he 
says  is  “in  my  members,”  a  physical  law,  which  he  defines  as  a  “law  of  sin  and  death.”  But 
he  shows  us  what  to  do  with  this  supposed  law,  and  how  to  be  rid  of  its  false  bondage ;  for  he 
writes,  "the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus,  has  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death."  If  we  remember  that  in  human  experience  there  is  an  intermediate  term  between  sin 
and  death,  and  that  is  sickness,  we  shall  see  that  the  law  of  Christ  releases  us  from  the  supposed 
law  of  sin,  sickness  and  death. 

All  laws  based  on  material  premises  are  false  and  futile.  They  have  only  the  power  that 
human  belief  gives  them.  The  only  real  law,  valid  for  time  and  eternity,  is  the  spiritual  law, 
manifesting  the  power  of  its  divine  Principle,  Good.  This  law  gains  acceptance,  not  through  be¬ 
lief,  but  through  understanding ;  and  the  measure  cf  our  understanding  marks  the  only  limit  to 
our  ability  to  demonstrate  the  ultimate  of  this  one  divine  law,  even  as  Jesus  did. 

Then  to  repeat  :  Truth,  ideally,  is  the  understanding  of  divine  Principle,  and  the  idea  which 
expresses  Principle.  Truth,  practically,  is  the  understanding  of  divine  Principle,  and  the  law  that 
governs  its  operation.  As  man  comes  into  his  heritage,  through  understanding,  he  will  realize  his 
highest  ideal,  his  dreams  will  come  true,  and  he  will  be  satisfied. 

“Thine  early  dreams  which  came  in  shapes  of  light 
Came  bearing  prophecy, 

Commissioned  sweetly  to  unfold 
Thy  possible  to  thee. 

Fear  not  to  build  thine  eyrie  in  the  heights 
Bright  with  celestial  day, 

And  trust  thyself  in  simple  faith 
To  thine  inmost  soul  alway, 

And  God  shall  make  divinely  real 
The  highest  forms  of  thine  ideal. 

HOW  TRUTH  MAY  BE  KNOWN. 

The  spiritual  idea,  God’s  idea,  or  God’s  word,  is  contained  in  the  Bible.  In  the  works  and 
words  of  Jesus  we  find  the  spiritual  idea  first  clearly  and  completely  presented.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  scriptures  are  an  unfolding  record  and  expression  of  the  spiritual  idea,  as  it  is  being  pro¬ 
gressively  revealed,  until  it  comes  to  its  fulfilment  in  the  Christ.  Now,  in  this  generation,  the 
spiritual  idea  is  again  set  forth  in  its  order,  and  in  its  Principle,  in  the  book  Science  and  Health , 
■with  key  to  the  Scriptures .  To  grasp  this  spiritual  idea,  in  all  its  applications  to  all  the  needs  of 
human  experience,  to  practically  know  God  and  His  Christ,  we  need  these  two,  and  only  these 

Some  of  you  are  investigators  of  Christian  Science ;  you  are  honestly  seeking  truth.  Now,  in 
your  seeking,  note  three  proofs  or  criterions  that  we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  which  we  can 
apply  to  whatever  claims  to  be  Truth.  Whatever  does  not  present  these  proofs  is  net  the  truth  of 
the  Bible,— is  not  true  Christianity.  First,  what  are  spoken  of  as  the  signs.  “These  signs  shall 
follow  them  that  believe."  These  are  open  demonstrations  of  physical  controls  through  Mind. 
The  most  usual  sign  was,  and  is,  healing  the  sick.  The  second  is  what  Jesus  calls  the  fruits. 
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"Bv  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  These  fruits  are  the  works  of  the  Christ  shown  in  a  godly 
character.  "The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faith¬ 
fulness,  meekness,  temperance.”  The  highest  witness  of  all  is  that  in  our  own  consciousness. 
"The  Spirit  witnesseth  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God.”  Where  you  shall  find  this 
three-fold  witness,  there  will  be  the  Truth. 


THE  DISCOVERER  AND  FOUNDER  OF  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

Alongside  of  the  wonder  and  admiration  that  is  aroused  by  the  remarkable  growth  and  work  of 
Christian  Science,  is  that  inspired  by  the  esteem  in  which  all  its  believers  hold  its  discoverer  and 
founder,  the  Rev.  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  This  esteem  holds  in  it  nothing  of  fulsome  adulation,  nor 
anything  approaching  personal  worship.  It  is  simply  a  reverent,  loving  appreciation  of  her  work, 
and  her  position  as  the  one  whom  God  has  chosen  and  called  to  be  the  Revelator  of  this  new- 
old  truth.  We  know  that  through  sacrifice  unspeakable  and  love  unutterable  she  has  wrought  the 
work  that  has  restored  to  us  a  priceless  gift,  and  for  this  we  give  her  gratitude.  Christian  Scientists 
have  seen  in  the  life  of  their  Leader  an  unselfishness  and  a  wisdom  that  could  only  come  from  a 
life  divinely  directed.  Instead  of  seeking  power,  she  has  taken  just  the  steps  that  make  it 
impossible  to  build  up  an  ecclesiastical  despotism.  Steps  that  she  has  taken,  movements  that 
she  has  directed,  that  to  many  seemed  at  first  to  be  mistakes,  have  proven  their  wisdom.  And  for 
these  things  we  give  her  confidence.  As  Jesus  revealed  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  she,  our  Mother  in 
the  faith,  has  revealed  to  us  the  Motherhood  of  God,  and  has  unveiled  to  us  the  transcendent  beauty 
of  Christliness.  For  this  we  give  her  love.  As  those  who  are  working  in  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
could  we  offer  less  ? 

FULFILLMENT. 


Christian  Science  comes  as  an  expected  one.  The  seers  and  sages  of  all  the  centuries  have 
foretold  it.  In  the  land  of  its  birth,  out  of  many  who  have  been  "voices  in  the  wilderness,” 
prophets  of  its  appearing,  I  will  quote  from  two,  as  weighty  as  any  America  has  known.  The 
first  is  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  for  whom  scholars  have  claimed  that  he,  more  than  any  other  man, 
except  Jonathan  Edwards,  has  influenced  the  course  of  religious  thought  in  this  country.  In  the 
dosing  paragraphs  of  " Nature  and  the  Supernatural”  we  read:  "How  different  the  fortunes  of 
religious  experience,  when  it  is  regarded — which,  in  some  future  time  it  will  be — as  a  coming  unto 
God  by  the  laws  that  regulate  His  bestowments  ;  when  the  world  of  His  supernatural  kingdom  is 
conceived  to  be  as  truly  under  laws  as  the  world  of  nature,  and  these  laws  accurately  distinguished, 
enable  the  disciple  to  address  himself  accurately  to  the  powers  of  grace,  as  now  to  the  forces  of 
nature.  So  the  whole  life  of  faith,  is  an  experience  and  spiritual  discovery  of  God.  And  no  dis¬ 
covery  of  natural  science  is  more  valid. 

The  power  of  Christian  piety  will  be  as  much  greatet  thaD  now,  as  it  knows  how  to  connect 
more  certainly,  and  more  in  the  manner  of  science,  with  the  resources  of  God.  And  great  will  be 
the  day  when  faith,  laying  hold  of  science,  and  rising  into  intellectual  majesty  with  it,  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  the  glorious  sisterhood  of  a  common  purpose,  and  both  lead  in  the  realms  they  occupy, 
reconciled  to  God,  cleared  of  the  disorders  and  woes  of  sin,  to  set  them  in  that  final  unity  which 

represents  the  eternal  Headship  of  Christ.  ” 

These  words  were  written  nearly  two  decades  before  Science  and  Health  was  published. 
Nearly  a  score  of  years  earlier,  Emerson  wrote  : 

"I  look  for  the  hour  when  that  supreme  Beauty  which  ravished  the  souls  of  those  Eastern  men, 
and  chiefly  of  those  Hebrews,  and  through  their  lips  spoke  oracles  to  all  time,  shall  speak  in  the 
West  also.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  scriptures  contain  immortal  sentences  that  have  been  the 
bread  of  life  to  millions.  But  they  have  no  epical  integrity  ;  are  fragmentary  ;  are  not  shown  in 
their  order  to  the  intellect.  I  look  for  the  new  Teacher,  that  shall  follow  so  far  those  shining  laws, 
that  he  shall  see  them  come  full  circle  ;  shall  see  their  rounding  complete  grace  ;  shall  see  the  world 
to  be  the  mirror  of  the  soul  ;  shall  see  the  identity  of  the  law  of  gravitation  with  purity  of  heart ; 
and  shall  show  that  the  Ought,  that  Duty,  is  one  thing  with  Science,  with  Beauty,  with  Joy.” 

And  what  many  hold  as  the  greatest  poem  of  the  century  closes  with  the  vision  of — 

"One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far-off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

The  worth  of  Christian  Science  is  that  it  reveals  divine  Principle  ;  its  work  is  to  demonstrate 
Principle.  Herein  faith  becomes  understanding,  reason  and  revelation  are  reconciled,  and  the 
prayer  of  Christendom,  "Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  ” 
is  finally  fulfilled. 

"The  world  sits  at  the  feet  of  Christ 
Unknowing,  blind  and  unconsoled, 

It  yet  shall  touch  His  garment’s  fold, 

And  feel  the  heavenly  alchemist 
Transform  its  very  dust  to  gold.  ” 
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“One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ ,  and  all  ye 
are  brethren.''—  Matt.  23:8. 
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“Fallow  the  Christ,— the  King  ! 
Live  pure,  speak  true,  right  wrong, 
Follow  the  King !‘‘ 


"  Restore  the  defaced  stamp  of  God,  revive  the  purity 
and  simplicity  which  we  have  lest,  perfect  to  its  integrity, 
the  ideal  which  CSirist  sets  before  us." 

IAN.  12.— Restoring  the  Tempfe.  Neh.  4  :  >5-21.  I  Cor.  3  :  9-57 
Sat.  Neh.  1  :  4-1 1.  Mon,  Neh.  4  :  1-14. 

Sun.  Neh.  2  :  12-20.  Tues.  Neh.  6  :  8-16. 


"The  happiest  of  gifts  fora  man  to  be  born  with  into 
the  world  is  Strength  of  will."  "The  will  to  do  right  is 
Strength.” 

JAN.  17. — Strength  0!  Will.  Isa.  50  :  7-11. 

Th.  Isa,  35.  Sat.  Isa.  40  :  27-31.  Mon.  Isa.  60  :  17-22. 

Fri.  Isa.  40:  1S-26.  Sun.  Isa.  4!  :  6-13.  Tues.  3sa.  61  :  l-u 


"  Every  one.  however  noble  his  aim,  has  some  besetting 
sin,  and  that  not  undiscoverabie  to  himself,  but  actually 
clinging  to  his  very  worth  like  shadow  to  substance  ;  and 
he  who  should  do  his  Lord's  work  undividedly  is  too  often 
undoing  at  one  hour  some  of  the  work  he  has  done  in 
another.  Thus  it  will  be,  unless  each  recognises  heartily 
his  own  fault  and  his  own  snare,  and  heartily  seeks  not  one 
line  of  Christian  duty  but  the  one  duty  of  a  Christian,  whicli 
is  to  be  like  Christ." 

JAN,  24.— Hindrances  and  Helps  to  influence. 

Heb.  11  :  32-49;  12  -  b  2- 

Th.  Heb.  1  :  1-7  Sat.  Heb.  2  :  1-10.  Mon.  Heb.  3  1-9. 
Fri.  Heb.  1  :  S-14.  Sun.  Heb.  2  .  11-1S.  Tues.  Heb.  3  10-19. 


"  The  world's  life  maybe  compared  to  a  coat  of  chain 
armor,  and  every  one  of  us  is  a  mesh  or  link  in  it.  II  the 
least  link  breaks  It  sets  loose  four  or  five  others,  and  these 
four  or  five  others  all  lack  the  support  they  ought  to  have 
on  that  one  side,  and  throw  an  undue  weight  on  each  of  the 
meshes  they  hang  upon  ,  and  then  comes  some  stress  on 
that  particular  point  or  else  a  general  stretching  of  the 
whole;  one  link  fails,  and  others  cannot  take  the  additional 
strain,  and  then  there  is  an  opening  for  a  wound,  or  a  gene¬ 
ral  tearing.  The  safety  is  gone,  and  that  is  what  conies  of 
an  unfaithful,  failing  link.  In  the  same  way  a  society  may¬ 
be  imperilled  by  the  failure  in  duty  of  one  member.'' 

JAN.  3t. — No  One  Else  Can  Do  Our  Duly.  Jas.  1  32-27. 

Th.  jas.  2  :  8-18.  Sat.  jas.  3  :  11-1S.  Mon.  Jas.  5:  1-10. 
Fri.  Jas.  3  :  1-10.  Sun.  Jas.  4  :  6-17.  Tues.  jas.  5  :  11-20 


•'  This  way  which  seetneth  right  unto  a  man  does  not 
lead  direct  to  death.  It  is  a  way  which,  after  going  on 
steadily  for  a  time,  divides  into  many  ways.  It  is  a  road 
which  brings  you  to  a  star  of  cross-roads,  and  then,  which¬ 
ever  of  these  wavs  you  choose,  each  of  them  brings  you  by 
a  shorter  or  a  fosiger  route  to  the  region  of  the  land  of 
death.” 

FEB.  7.— Cross  Roads  of  Death.  Prov.  14  ;  12-22. 

Th.  Prov.  15:12-24.  Sat.  Prov.  16:18-32.  Mon.  Prov.  24:10-20. 
Fri  Prov.  16:1-9.  Sun.  Prov.  18:10-24.  Tues,  Prov.  24:21-34 


“  Great  is  the  treasure  of  Knowledge,  a  mine  inexhaust¬ 
ible,  ever  enriching;  Tradition,  a  precious  currency  stamped 
with  the  King's  mark,  never  to  be  deiaced:  Opportunity,  a 
treasure  like  the  manna  of  Israel ;  you  can  have  no  more 
than  your  share  ;  you  cannot  gather  it  but  at  the  moment 
when  Use  sun  and  the  dew  are  bright  and  fresh  sipou  it;  you 
cannot  accumulate  it,  yet  it  is  the  bread  and  life  o.  the 
people.” 

FEB,  14— ' The  Treasure  ef  Treasures.  Heb.  si  :  23-27. 

Th.  Keb.  4  :  i-S.  Sat.  Heb.  5  :  1-10.  Mon.  Heb.  12:  3->7- 
Fri.  Heb.  4  :  9-16.  Sun.  Heb.  6  :  10-20.  Tues.  Heb.  13  ;  1-21. 


”  You  cannot,  without  great  harm,  identify  your  per¬ 
sonal  influence  with  anything  poor  or  low;  you  cannot  give 
way  to  temper,  you  cannot  sacrifice  to  pleasure,  you  cannot 
override  [ovalty,  without  losing  influence  :  one  of  the  first 
duties  ol  many  is  to  deserve  to  he  trusted  ;  no  good  in  this 
world  can  they  do  unless  they  are  trusted  ;  and  never  will 
they  be  trusted  without  deserving  it— no  fictitious  supports 
will  keep  up  their  credit.  Those  who  surround  us  find  out 
unerringly  whether  they  are  trustworthy,  and  personal  in¬ 
fluence  at  last  depends  entirely  011  whether  the  person  is  to 
be  depended  upon.” 

FEB.  ?.!— Risking  Our  Influence.  II  Sam.  21  : 15-17- 

Th.  13  Sam.  22:  1-17.  Sat.  II  Sain.  22:29-40.  Mon.  II  Sam. 23:14-23 

Fri.  II  Sam. 22:18-28.  Sun.  II  Sam.  23  : 1-13.  Tues.  II  Sam  24:10-25 


"We  see  our  every-day  life,  with  its  quickly-passing 
hours  and  its  serious  or  trifling  occupations,  we  see  it  bound 
up  with  the  prospect  of  ali  that  is  before  us  for  ever.  In 
the  present  we  are  making  ourselves  what  we  shall  be  al¬ 
ways.” 

FEB.  2S— Seeking  the  Highest.  I  John  3  :  s-14. 

Th.  I  John  t  :  1- 10.  Sat.  I  John  2  :  15-29.  Mon.  I  John  4  : 1-21. 
Fri.  I  John  2  :  1-14.  Sun.  I  John  3  :  15-24.  Tues.  I  Johns:  1-25. 


"Christ's  three  aims  were  first,  union  among  men  and 
union  with  God  ;  secondly,  to  obtain  steadiness  through 
simple  reality  and  sincerity;  and  thirdly,  will  to  grow  in 
spiritual  strength,  while  living  lives  of  spiritual  activity.” 
MARCH  7— Christ's  Three  Aims.  Eph.  4  :  s-16. 

Th  Eph.  1  :  1-14.  Sat.  Eph.  2  :  1-10.  Mon.  Eph.  6  :  1-12. 
Fri.  Eph,  1  :  15-23.  Sun.  Eph.  2  :  1 1-22.  Tues.  Eph.  6  :  13-24. 


"In  the  land  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  there  are 
many  falls  for  the  unwary,  places  which  are  not  properly 
marked  and  fenced  ;  there  are  still  plenty  of  blind  leaders 
whom  other  trusting  blind  ones  believe,  when  they  say  they 
see  and  offer  their  arms  to  take  you  into  smooth  ways,  but 
one  is  your  Leader— even  Christ." 

MARCH  11— Leaders  Astray.  Matt.  35  =  10-14. 

Th.  Matt.  16 :  13-28.  Sat,  Matt.  24  :  42-51.  Mon.  Matt.  25  : 14-30 
Fri.  Matt.  23: 1-1 2.  Sun.  Malt.  25:1-13.  Tues.  Matt.  25  : 31-46 


"False  gods  are  yet  in  the  world  in  every  place,  aud 
have  their  worshippers  strong  with  brute  force  and  unscru¬ 
pulous.  Who  can  put  them  down  ?  They  are  to  be  driven 
away  by  the  weapons  of  the  dauntless  three.  Walk  as  they 
walked',  and  He  who  was  with  the  three  there  will  be  with 
you,  and  you  will  know  him  lor  the  Son  of  God." 

MARCH  25— Scorn  of  Consequences.  Dan.  3: 13-2S. 

Th.  Dan.  3  :  19-30.  Sat.  Dan.  5  :  10-19.  Mon.  Dan.  6  : 1-37. 
Fri.  Dan.  5  :  1-9.  Sun.  Dan.  5  :  20-33.  Tnes.  Dan.  6  :  1S-28. 


"Massy— aye,  very  many— of  the  resolves  which  have 
made  men  great  and  good,  and  given  them  a  place  in  the 
history  of  man  and  a  crown  in  the  presence  of  God,  have 
been  boyish  resolves." 

MARCH  28—  Resolutions  of  Boyhood.  I  Sam.  3  :  1-21. 

Th.  3  Sana.  7:1-32.  Sat.  X  Sain.  9:2-14.  Mon.  1  Sam.  12:10-25. 
Fri.  I  Sam.  8:10-22.  Sun.  I  Sam.  9:35-27.  Tues.  I  Sam.  15:10-23. 


"Not 

not  effort,  but  victory  ought  to  he  us  atm.  now  mac. 
we  see  who  only,  wholly,  solely,  fail  because  they  will  not 
use  the  strength  they  have.  Who  say,  ‘I  will  try,’  when 
what  they  should  say  is,  ‘By  God’s  help  I  will  do  it.’  " 
APRIL  4— The  Trophies  of  Boyhood.  X  Sam.  21  : 1-9. 

Th.  I  Sam.  20  :  s-so.  Mon.  I  Sam.  26  :  1-12. 

Fri.  5  Sam.  20  :  is-23.  Tues.  I  Saiu.  26  :  13-25. 

Sat.  I  Sam.  24  :  i-S.  Wed.  I  Tim.  4  :  10-16. 

Sun. I  Sam.  24  :  9-22.  Thu.  X  Tint.  6  :  6 


"If  you  will  be  men,  seek  purity,  that  the  souls  and 
bodies  you  offer  to  those  you  love  and  to  all-seeiug  God 
may  be  white  aud  unspotted  :  Truth,  that  your  speech  may 
be  simple  and  clear  ;  Love,  that  your  friendships  may  be 
sound,  and  that  the  brotherhood  of  men  snay  be  to  you  no 
shadow." 
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adjustment  of  wage  differences  through 
joint  conferences,  when  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  will  become  unnecessary.  This  hu¬ 
mane  and  progressive  method  of  fixing 
wage  scales  has  been  found  advantageous 
to  both  employers  and  employees  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields. 

Possibly  the  greatest  benefit  which  will 
accrue  to  the  mine  workers  as  a  result  of 
the  strike  is  the  fact  that  it  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  power  of  united  action;  it 
has  harmonized  all  the  divergent  and  di¬ 
versified  elements  which  compose  the 
mining  population  of  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gion  ;  it  has  caused  the  miners  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  reason  why  all  anthracite  coal 
mined  in  America  is  owned,  produced, 
transported  and  sold  by  a  few  railroad 
companies,  the  owners  of  which  are 
probably  in  ignorance  of  the  deplorable 
and  unfortunate  condition  of  the  men 
they  employ.  The  miners  will  want  to 
know  why  they  must  live  in  abject  pov¬ 
erty,  reside  in  homes  which  are  unfit  for 
human  beings,  when  the  profits  on  the 
sale  and  transportation  of  anthracite  coal 
would  justify  the  payment  of  at  least  fair 
living  wages.  I  have  repeatedly  declared 
in  public  addresses  that  capital  v/as  en¬ 
titled  to  fair  returns  upon  its  investment ; 
but  that  an  institution  which  would  not 
afford  labor  living  wages  for  its  employ¬ 
ment  had  no  legitimate  right  to  exist. 

The  rate  of  wages  agreed  to  by  the 
operators  will  continue  in  force  until 
April  1,  the  same  date  on  which  the  wage 
contract  between  the  miners  and  opera¬ 
tors  of  the  bituminous  fields  expires. 
When  that  time  arrives  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  mine  workers  in  the  anthracite 
field  will  be  so  thoroughly  organized  that 
the  operators  will  consent  to  meet  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  our  organization  in  joint 
convention  and  mutually  agree  upon  an 
equitable  division  of  the  profits  of  their 
joint  industry. 

In  the  strike  just  closed  the  operators 
strenuously  objected  to  treating  with  our 
organization  because,  they  contended,  it 
was  composed  of  and  controlled  by  bi¬ 
tuminous  miners  only.  While  this  con¬ 
tention  was  too  specious  to  deserve  se¬ 
rious  consideration,  hereafter  even  that 
claim  cannot  be  made,  because  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  our  union  is  now  stronger, 
numerically,  in  the  anthracite  region  than 
it  is  in  the  bituminous  fields;  and  as  a 


consequence  its  policy  can  be  dictated  and 
controlled  by  the  anthracite  miners. 

The  strike  has  been  remarkable  in 
many  particulars.  Imagine  an  army  of 
140,000  men  and  boys,  speaking  at  least 
a  dozen  different  languages,  natives  of 
different  countries,  bringing  with  them 
from  the  Old  World  all  the  dissimilar 
interests,  sentiments  and  customs,  join¬ 
ing  hands  together  in  one  harmonious, 
peaceful  struggle  for  what  they  firmly 
believe  to  be  their  just  rights ;  and,  acting 
as  one  man,  passing  through  a  strike  of 
over  thirty  days’  duration  with,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  no  act  of  lawlessness  be¬ 
ing  committed  by  them.  While  it  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  true  that  some  men  lost  their 
lives,  that  others  were  arrested,  charged 
with  crime,  the  authorities  have  not  been 
able  to  locate  the  responsibility  upon  the 
strikers;  in  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  many  acts  of  law¬ 
lessness  were  caused  by  a  set  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  men  who  were  employed  by  the  coal 
companies  to  act  as  Coal  and  Iron  Police. 
The  greatest  number  of  men  composing 
this  body  (whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce 
the  law)  was  made  up  of  men  who  have 
no  regular  avocation  in  life,  and  who, 
when  not  employed  as  Coal  and  Iron  Po¬ 
lice,  spend  much  of  their  time  frequent¬ 
ing  the  saloons  and  other  loafing  places 
where  men  of  character  and  standing  re¬ 
fuse  to  congregate.  These  men  con¬ 
stantly  tried  to  provoke  peaceful  strik¬ 
ers  into  the  commission  of  some  overt  act 
in  the  hope,  it  appeared,  that  they  might 
so  enrage  the  men  on  strike  that  they 
would  commit  some  act  of  lawlessness 
which  would  alienate  public  sympathy, 
and  give  the  coal  companies  some  plausi¬ 
ble  excuse  for  calling  upon  the  military 
arm  of  the  State  to  guard  their  coal  prop¬ 
erties  and  overawe  the  strikers.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  these  facts,  the  strike 
was  singularly  free  from  lawlessness, 
and  I  believe  that  this  circumstance  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  its  success.  A 
notable  feature  of  the  strike  was  the  ab¬ 
solute  confidence  reposed  by  the  strikers 
in  the  officials  of  the  organization.  ^  A 
rather  amusing  incident  occurred  when 
one  of  the  mine  foremen  posted  a  notice 
at  the  mine  notifying  its  employees  that 
the  company  was  ready  to  resume  work 
at  an  advance  of  io  per  cent,  over  the 
wages  formerly  paid.  A  large  number 
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of  non-English  speaking  strikers  col¬ 
lected  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  mine 
foreman,  turning  to  the  crowd,  said: 
“  Boys,  you  can  go  to  work  to-morrow ; 
this  company  will  pay  the  advance  you 
demand.”  One  of  the  strikers,  who  evi¬ 
denced  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  stepped  forward  and  in¬ 
quired  whose  name  was  attached  to  the 
notice.  The  mine  foreman  replied  that 
the  notice  was  signed  by  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  company,  naming  him.  The 
spokesman  of  the  strikers,  in  broken 
English,  replied :  “  Huh,  he  not  boss ; 
John  Mitchell  boss  now,”  and  the  crowd 
all  turned  and  walked  away,  cheering  for 
President  Mitchell,  and  declaring  they 
would  not  enter  the  mines  until  advised 
by  their  officers  that  the  strike  was  over. 

The  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  all 


other  branches  of  organized  labor,  as  a 
result  of  the  successful  termination  of 
our  strike,  will  be  so  far  reaching  as  to 
prove  almost  incalculable.  Heretofore 
merchants  in  mining  towns  have  handled 
non-union  made  goods  exclusively.  With 
the  growth  of  our  union  the  miners  will 
demand,  in  purchasing  their  supplies, 
that  all  products  must  bear  the  label  of 
organized  labor.  The  consequence  will 
be  that  in  the  cigar,  tobacco,  shoe,  hat, 
garment  and  other  industries  there  will 
be  the  greatest  possible  activity  because 
of  the  increased  demand  from  the  min¬ 
ers  for  their  products.  Wages  will  nat¬ 
urally  have  an  upward  tendency  because 
of  this  fact;  and  with  increased  wages 
the  standard  of  citizenship  will  be  raised 
to  a  higher  plane,  and  the  world  will  be 
happier.  Labor  omnia  vincit. 

Hazleton,  Penn. 


Hindrances  and  Helps  in  the  Ministry. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon, 

Author  op  “  In  His  Steps,”  Etc. 


THERE  are  three  great  hindrances 
to  the  best  work  in  the  ministry, 
generally  common  to  all  men, 
especially  in  the  early  years  of  their  pas¬ 
torates. 

The  first  of  these  is  formality.  The 
young  preacher,  especially,  feels  bound 
by  tradition.  He  is  apt  to  follow  the  or¬ 
der  of  service  which  has  always  been  in 
use  in  the  parish.  He  is  very  precise  and 
particular  concerning  the  exact  way  in 
which  everything  connected  with  the  pul¬ 
pit  should  be  conducted,  and  without 
meaning  to,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the 
formality  of  dress  or  deportment,  or  a 
false  conception  of  dignity,  and  even  of 
order,  will  seriously  hinder  the  message 
which  the  pulpit  has  for  people.  With¬ 
out  losing  any  necessary  degree  of  right 
behavior,  a  great  many  ordinary  formali¬ 
ties  in  connection  with  church  services 
and  the  relation  of  pastor  to  people  might 
well  be  dispensed  with.  As  a .  general 
thing,  it  may  safely  be  said,  I  think,^  that 
many  men  with  rich  power  shear  them¬ 
selves  of  it  through  the  needless  forms 
and  ceremonies  connected  with  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  bread  of  life.  The  people  are 


either  hungry  for  the  truth  or  indifferent 
to  it.  Any  formality  which  forbids  the 
most  direct  and  simple  presentation  of 
truth  is  a  hindrance  to  the  Gospel  mes- 

second  great  general  hindrance  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  is  the  attempt 
at  oratory.  There  are  places  left  yet 
somewhere  in  public  for  the  exercise  of 
oratorical  gifts.  I  believe  the  pulpit  is, 
however,  the  last  place  for  a  display  of 
oratorical  power.  Real  oratory  may,  of 
course,  accompany  a  real,  genuine  pres¬ 
entation  of  living  truth,  but  oratory  in 
the  pulpit,  very  many  times,  might  be 
likened  to  the  announcement  a  man 
would  make  to  another  man  whose  house 
was  burning.  He  might  leisurely,  and 
in  a  dignified  manner,  mount  the  steps  of 
his  neighbor’s  house,  ring  the  bell  gently 
and  in  order,  and  wait  for  his  neighbor  to 
open  the  door;  and  after  he  had  opened 
it,  he  might  say  to  him  with  deliberation : 
“  My  friend,  there  is  a  conflagration  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  extingush  it,  there  is  a  lia¬ 
bility  that  the  devouring  elements  may 
consume,  everything  that  is  perishable* 
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]  t  might  be  advisable  for  you  to  take  steps  of  larger  parishes,  in  a  great  many  cases 
to  inform  yourself  concerning  the  prox-  has  never  grasped  the  situation,  and  has 
imity  of  this  danger.”  not  experienced  the  joy  of  doing  service 

But  a  neighbor  who  had  his  neighbor’s  in  a  small  place  which  is  full  of  need, 
welfare  at  heart,  and  saw  his  house  burn-  The  minister  who,  other  things  being 
ing,  and  knew  that  his  neighbor  was  un-  equal,  can  feel  confident  that  he  has  his 
aware  of  it,  would  rush  across  the  street,  work  to  do,  where  he  is  placed,  will  re- 
and  without  anv  attempt  at  oratory  would  ceive  strength  continually  from  doing  his 
open  the  door  'and  shout  to  him  simply,  best  in  the  very  hardest  place.  Men  who 
Your  house  is  afire  1  ”  are  waiting  in  the  seminaries,  or  after 

Men  and  women  come  into  our  graduation,  for  calls  to  large,  influential, 
churches  and  face  us,  whose  lives  are  in  metropolitan  churches,  and  refuse  oppor- 
danger,  and  unless  we  have  been  espe-  tunities  for  service  in  what  are  called 
dally  gifted  with  oratorical  power,  “  small  places,”  can  never  understand  or 
which  of  necessity  we  must  use  in  con-  enjoy  the  strength  which  comes  from  ac- 
nection  with  our  message,  it  is  certainly  cepting  service  in  what  men  call  small 
the  last  place  in  the  world  for  us  to  at-  places,  but  which  God  very  often  uses  as 
tempt  to  talk  to  dying  men  and  women  the  test  of  a  man’s  real  power  to  go  up 
in  any  other  than  a  plain,  straightfor-  higher. 

ward  manner.  The  best  preaching  is  The  second  great  help  in  the  ministry 
simple,  unaffected,  direct,  searching,  and  comes  from  Preaching  what  a  man  be- 
so  uttered  that  no  one  could  go  away  lieves,  out  of  his  own  experience. 
conscious  that  it  was  a  beautiful  orator-  If  a  preacher  does  not  believe  more 
ical  effort.  than  one  thing,  that  is  the  only  thing  for 

The  third  great  general  hindrance  him  to  keep  preaching;  and,  generally 
which  interferes  with  the  best  work  in  speaking,  things  that  we  have  tested  and 
the  ministry  is  the  fear  of  man.  tried  ourselves  are  what  our  people  need, 

Men  who  have  a  message  to  give  from  and  what  they  ought  to  have.  The  be- 
the  pulpit  very  often  blunt  its  effective-  liefs  that  come  out  of  heart  experience, 
ness  because  they  are  afraid  of  hurting  that  grow  from  the  vital  experience  in 
people’s  feelings';  and  other  men  who  one’s  own  daily  life,  make  preaching  ma- 
have  really  no  message,  but  simply  stand  terial  that  is  worth  while.  Whatever 
in  the  pulpit  because  it  is  a  place,  rather  has  helped  the  preacher  along  the  line  of 
than  a  calling,  speak  only  half  a  message  overcoming,  of  resistance,  of  victory,  will 
because  they  really  fear  some  rich  man  help  his  own  people,  and  the  man  who 
or  some  influential  woman  in  the  parish,  preaches  exactly  what  he  believes  is  the 
The  man  who  has  made  his  money  dis-  man  who  is  getting  help  for  himself  and 
honestly,  to  the  preacher’s  own  knowl-  giving  help  to  his  people, 
edge,  very  often  shuts  the  preacher’s  The  third  great  source  of  helpfulness 
mouth  to  the  presentation  of  gospel  truth,  to  the  ministry  is  The  preaching  of  social 
which,  of  necessity,  should  denounce  the  truths;  in  other  words,  the  specific,  di¬ 
methods  employed  by  the  money-maker,  rect  application  of  general  truth  to  spe- 
How  much  this  fear  of  man  is  to-day  cific,  direct  acts  of  daily  life.  We  may 
robbing  the  ministry  of  its  real  power  in  preach  all  our  lives  from  the  greatest 
America  no  one  can  tell,  but  that  it  is  a  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  make  general  ap- 
serious  and  often  alarming  hindrance,  plications  of  them,  without  touching  the 
very  few  men  in  the  ministry  or  out  of  real  sins  of  the  individual  or  of  the  com- 
it  would  dare  deny.  munity  at  all. 

Over  against  these  hindrances,  how-  If  a  business  man  in  the  congregation 
ever  may  be  placed  six  helps ;  and  the  is  renting  a  part  of  his  property  for  sa- 
first  of  these  we  may  call  The  strength  loon  purposes,  or  if  he  is  engaged  111  any 
which  comes  to  the  preacher  when  he  ac-  other  dishonest  practice  to  make  money, 
cepts  a  hard  Held,  and  enters  it  to  do  his  he  will  sit  and  listen  for  years  compla- 
Jjest  cently  to  general  preaching  from  the 

There  is  no  field  so  small  that  any  text:  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
preacher  ever  filled  it  full.  The  young  God ;  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
man  who  very  often  feels  like  resigning  self.”  But  when  the  preacher  says,  It 
because  he  does  not  have  the  advantages  is  wrong,  it  is  not  Christian,  it  is  not  lev- 
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ing  God  and  thy  neighbor,  to  make 
money  by  renting  property  to  the  liquor 
business,  or  by  making  money  through 
speculation,  or  business  gambling,”  thus 
giving  a  specific  illustration,  then  the  dis¬ 
honest  business  man  begins  to  complain 
that  the  minister  is  not  preaching  the 
simple  Gospel.  “  Preach  the  Gospel,” 
he  says ;  “  do  not  interfere  with  my  pri¬ 
vate  business.”  But  the  Gospel  is  noth¬ 
ing  unless  it  is  the  application  of  the 
great  general  principles  to  the  specific 
case;  and  the  pulpit  of  to-day  cannot 
avoid  the  preaching  of  social  truth 
without  avoiding  the  very  purpose  for 
which  it  exists ;  and  that  minister  who 
understands  his  place  and  wants  to 
preach  the  Gospel  must  preach  to  his 
people  the  social  Gospel,  or  he  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  preaching  no  Gospel  at  all. 

Another  great  source  of  help  to  the 
minister  is  The  habit  of  loving  everybody 
in  the  parish. 

One  of  the  temptations  in  the  ministry 
is  to  make  favorites  of  certain  people 
who  are  agreeable,  or  well-to-do,  or  who 
have  social  influence,  and  to  avoid  the 
disagreeable,  the  dull,  stupid  and  uninter¬ 
esting  people  in  his  congregation  or  pul¬ 
pit.  But  if  a  man  wants  power  with  his 
people,  he  can  get  it  if  he  will  only  love 
them  enough.  The  most  conservative 
church  in  the  world,  in  time,  will  yield 
to  the  persuasiveness  of  personal  love  on 
the  part  of  the  pastor,  and  he  can  do  al¬ 
most  what  he  will  with  the  people  if  he 
will  only  love  them  enough.  While  he 
may  not  bring  all  his  people  to  accept 
Christianity,  even  by  loving  them,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  he  can  shape  the  work 
of  his  parish ;  he  can  have  a  freedom  in 
his  ministry;  he  can  and  will  be  allowed 
to  plan  new  work,  introduce  new  meth¬ 
ods,  and  get  more  help  from  his  people 
simply  by  loving  them,  more  than  by  any 
other  process.  Whether  he  is  eloquent 
or  gifted  as  a  preacher,  or  not,  if  he  real¬ 
ly  loves  his  people,  and  shows  it  by  all  he 
does  for  them,  the  chances  are  he  will 
abide  with  them  and  they  with  him. 

Another  great  source  of  strength  and 
help  to  the  ministry  is  found  in  Keeping 
very  close  to  the  common  people. 

A-nother  temptation  in  the  ministry  is 
and  always  will  be  to  associate  more  and 
more  with  people  who  are  in  the  same 
class  in  the  community;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  temptations  which  a  man  in  the  min¬ 


istry  must  avoid  if  he  would  expect  to  re¬ 
tain  his  real  power.  To  lose  track  of 
the  man  in  the  street,  to  be  unable  to 
speak  to  the  working  man  when  he  as¬ 
sembles  in  the  crowd,  to  lose  sympathy 
with  the  great  multitude,  to  have  no  com¬ 
passion  for  the  masses,  is  to  lose  out  of 
the  ministry  one  of  its  most  priceless 
jewels;  and  the  man  who  is  able  to 
preach  only  to  his  own  class ;  the  man 
who  has  no  sympathy  with  the  toiler ;  the 
man  who  does  not  understand  the  com¬ 
mon  struggles  of  a  common  poor,  has 
lost  out  of  his  vocabulary,  and  out  of  his 
life,  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  strength 
which  ought  to  belong  to  every  minister 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Another  great  source  of  helpful¬ 
ness  to  the  ministry  is  Personal  work 
with  young  people. 

If  in  some  instances  the  Endeavor  so¬ 
cieties  in  a  good  many  churches,  or  young 
people’s  societies  of  any  other  name,  have 
seemed  to  lack  power,  or  even  to  become 
indifferent  to  the  church  as  an  organ¬ 
ization,  I  believe,  myself,  that  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  (I  say  it  with 
great  frankness),  I  believe  it  is  due  to  an 
absence  of  live,  personal  habits  of  work 
with  the  young  people  on  the  part  of  the 
pastor.  At  any  rate,  if  this  statement 
seems  to  any  of  the  brethren  to  be  too 
sweeping,  I  know  that  the  following  is 
true. 

If  the  pastor  of  any  church  that  has 
any  young  life  in  it  at  all  will  give  indi¬ 
vidual  time  and  thought  and  personality 
to  actual,  vital  work  with  his  young  peo¬ 
ple,  spending  several  hours  every  week 
with  them  in  planning,  counseling,  help¬ 
ing,  suggesting,  doing  real  work,  that 
pastor  will  have  a  society  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  help  him  in  his  church,  and 
in  his  personal  life,  more  than  any  other 
one  organization  in  his  ministry.  We 
cannot  expect  the  young  people  to  direct 
or  counsel  themselves,  or  set  in  motion 
work  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  or  car¬ 
ry  on  necessary  social  work  for  humanity 
without  a  leader.  A  true  minister  is  a 
leader,  and  if  he  sets  himself  to  work 
with  his  young  people,  training  them  for 
the  future  church  (and  there  is  no  church 
unless  it  comes  out  of  the  young  life  of 
the  present),  then  he  will  be  conscious 
all  through  his  ministry  of  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  strength  which  can  come  from 
young  life,  and  young  life  alone, 
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The  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  dead 
young  people’s  society  in  a  church  is 
simply  found  in  giving  that  society  some 
definite,  necessary  work  to  do,  and  in  the 
pastor's  leadership  in  the  work  with 
them. 

There  never  was  so  great  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  ministry  as  the  present; 


the  hindrances  to  the  ministry  are  fewer 
than  the  helps ;  the  helps  can  overwhelm 
the  hindrances.  The  pulpit  in  America 
has  no  reason  to  be  discouraged.  As  long 
as  it  uses  the  power  which  God  has  made 
plain  to  it,  it  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  first  sources  of  actual  power  in  the 
life  of  the  republic 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  New  English  Parliament 

By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 


THE  practical  results  of  the  general 
election  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  may  now  be  taken  for 
granted.  There  are  still  some  contests 
to  be  decided  in  the  constituencies,  but 
nothing  can  be  expected  to  happen  which 
could,  in  any  serious  way,  affect  the  po¬ 
litical  position  of  parties  as  it  stands  de- 
h  d  at  the  time  I  am  writing  this  article. 
The  Tory  Government  comes  back  to 
power  with  a  large  majority — a  majority, 
in  fact,  very  much  the  same  as  it  was 
when  the  appeal  to  the  country  was  made. 
Now  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  disappointment 
to  some  few  very  sanguine  Tories  who 
indulged  in  the  fond  hope  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  come  back  to  power  with 
a  greatly  increased  majority.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  disappointment  to  some 
sanguine  Liberals  who  indulged  in  the 
fond  hope  that  the  majority  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  considerably  de¬ 
creased.  The  fact  is  that  things  remain 
almost  exactly  as  they  were,  and  that  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  will  have, 
in  the  new  House  of  Commons,  so  over¬ 
whelming  a  majority  as  to  make  Lord 
Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  absolutely 
masters  of  the  situation.  There  is  an  end, 
therefore,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  all 
the  dreams  about  a  Liberal  Imperialist 
ministry.  For  myself,  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  feel  much  regret  at  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Liberal  party.  To  quote 
from  “  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ”  “  the 
tears  live  in  an  onion,  that  should  water 
this  sorrow  ”  for  me  at  least.  The  Lib¬ 
eral  party  have  gained  nothing  by  de¬ 
serting  their  oldest  and  best  political 
principles.  They  might  as  well  have 
maintained  their  historical  position  as 


Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  John 
Morley,  and  Mr.  Bryce,  endeavored  to 
prevail  on  them  to  do.  They  would  not 
have  been  any  worse  off  just  now.  The 
result  of  the  elections  gives  the  Tory 
Government  so  large  a  majority  that  no 
increase  of  it  which  could  possibly  be  ex¬ 
pected  would  make  the  slightest  practical 
difference  in  the  political  result.  The 
Liberals  might  just  as  well,  so  far  even 
as  mere  electioneering  purposes  were 
concerned,  have  held  to  the  policy  of 
Gladstone.  Had  they  done  so  all  might 
have  been  lost  but  honor.  Some  of  the 
leading  Liberals,  however,  try  to  per¬ 
suade  themselves  that  they  had  always 
been  in  favor  of  the  war  against  the  two 
little  Republics  in  South  Africa,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  the  country  believe  that 
Rudyard  Kipling  was  their  chosen  poet 
laureate,  and  that  the  London  music 
halls  gave  them  their  patriotic  inspira¬ 
tion.  “  And  now,”  to  quote  the  words 
of  John  Evelyn  on  a  memorable  histor¬ 
ical  occasion,  “  is  all  in  the  dust.” 

One  prediction,  I  think,  I  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  make  with  regard  to  the  results  of 
the  general  election,  so  far  as  one  polit¬ 
ical  question  is  concerned.  My  prediction 
is  that  the  Liberal  opposition  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons  will  be  much  more 
energetic  in  its  support  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  than  the  Liberal  opposition  was 
in  that  House  during  the  last  Parliament. 
During  the  last  Parliament  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  party  was  disturbed  and  dis¬ 
tracted  by  internal  quarrels,  and  some  of 
the  Liberal  leaders  had  got  it  into  their 
minds  that  that  state  of  things  was  go¬ 
ing  to  last  forever  and  that  the  Irish  na¬ 
tionalist  members  could  no  longer  be 
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counted  on  as  of  much  use  in  a  political 
alliance.  In  fact,  the  idea  got  about  that 
the  Home  Rule  agitation  had  spent  its 
force,  and  that  nothing  more  was  likely 
to  be  heard  of  it  for  some  time.  Some  of 
the  Liberal  leaders  had  never  been  very 
earnest  in  their  advocacy  of  Home  Rule. 
They  had  to  take  up  the  cause  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  it  up,  and  because  he 
took  it  up,  but  their  hearts  were  not  much 
in  it,  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  disap¬ 
peared  from  public  life  their  hopes  were 
that  the  Home  Rule  cause  would  disap¬ 
pear  along  with  him.  The  Tories,  on  the 
other  hand,  boldly  avowed  their  policy  of 
killing  Home  Rule  with  kindness,  as  the 
adopted  phrase  described  the  process. 
Home  Rule  was  to  be  killed  by  the  con¬ 
cession  to  the  Irish  people  of  various 
minor  demands,  and  thus  convincing  sim¬ 
ple  folks  in  Ireland  that  they  had  no  par¬ 
ticular  need  of  national  self-government, 
seeing  that  they  could  get  most  of  the 
things  they  wanted  from  the  hands  of  a 
benignant  Tory  ministry.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  gave 
Ireland  a  system  of  Irish  local  parish 
councils,  and  created  a  special  board  of 
agriculture  to  help  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  and  all  manner  of  plausible  sug¬ 
gestions  were  sent  about  to  the  effect  that 
Ireland  had  only  to  express  a  wish  and  it 
should  be  gratified,  so  long  as  she  did  not 
keep  pressing  her  troublesome  old  de¬ 
mand  for  Home  Rule. 

Now  the  result  of  the  general  elections 
is  to  proclaim  with  the  most  emphatic 
voice  the  utter  failure  of  this  policy.  The 
Irish  Nationalist  party  has  come  back  to 
the  House  of  Commons  stronger  than  be¬ 
fore,  in  mere  numbers,  and  much  strong¬ 
er  in  energy,  in  united  purpose  and  in 
resolution.  Dissension  in  the  Irish  party 
has  been  almost  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Home 
Rulers  will  make  their  presence  felt  in 
the  next  Parliament  as  they  had  not  been 
able  to  do  for  many  past  sessions.  The 
Home  Rulers  command  too  large  a  num¬ 
ber  of  votes  to  be  overlooked  by  any  op¬ 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I, 
therefore,  venture  to  predict  that  Home 
Rule  will  be  once  again  favored  with  the 
energetic  support  of  the  Liberal  leaders. 
Now  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  say  that  when  I  speak  of  the  Lib¬ 
eral  leaders,  in  that  sense,  I  do  not  mean 
such  men  as  John  Morley,  Sir  William 


Harcourt  and  James  Bryce,  who  have 
never  swerved  from  their  advocacy  of 
Home  Rule,  but  only  the  Liberal  leaders 
who  of  late  years  seemed  inclined  to  com¬ 
promise  with  the  Jingoes  on  what  is 
called  Imperialism,  and  with  the  Tories 
on  the  policy  of  regarding  Home  Rule  as 
a  question  out  of  date.  We  shall  hear  a 
good  deal  about  Home  Rule  in  the  com¬ 
ing  Parliament,  and  we  shall  find  some 
of  the  Liberal  leaders  prompt  to  pro¬ 
claim  their  belief  that  for  all  that  has 
come  and  gone  Home  Rule  is  not  dead, 
but  very  much  alive,  and  it  may  even  be 
kicking. 

Some  figures  long  familiar  to  the 
House  of  Commons  will  be  missing  when 
the  new  Parliament  assembles.  Mr. 
Goschen  was  until  the  other  day  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  has  for  many 
years  held  a  leading  position  in  Con¬ 
servative  administrations.  He  began  his 
political  career  as  a  Liberal,  I  might  say 
as  a  Radical,  some  thirty-five  years  ago, 
and,  at  that  time,  he  was  thought  by  most 
persons  to  represent  the  most  advanced 
ideas  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  he  soon 
obtained  office  under  a  Liberal  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  was  one  of  those  who  fell 
away  from  Gladstone  when  Gladstone 
adopted  the  principle  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,  and  since  then  he  has  been 
known  as  one  of  the  very  ablest  of  Con¬ 
servative  administrators.  Mr.  Goschen 
proved  himself  a  master  of  finance  and 
showed  thorough  efficiency  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  administration  which  was 
put  under  his  control.  He  is  a  man  of 
much  reading  and  culture  outside  the 
range  of  politics  and  finance,  and  is  in 
private  life  a  charming  talker  and  a  most 
genial  acquaintance.  Much  surprise  is 
still  expressed  as  to  the  cause  of  his  with¬ 
drawal  from  official  and  parliamentary 
life,  for  he  is  younger  than  several  of  his 
colleagues  who  still  hold  their  places  and 
has,  indeed,  not  reached  the  number  of 
years  which  in  our  days  is  held  to  entitle 
a  man  to  relief  from  the  work  of  admin¬ 
istration.  Mr.  Goschen,  however,  gives 
up  his  place  in  the  ministry  and  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  own  vol¬ 
untary  action,  and  is  probably  well  sat¬ 
isfied  to  have  more  leisure  for  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  his  love  for  books. 

Another  man  whom  Parliament  will 
miss  is  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  the  cham¬ 
pion  teetotaler  of  England— the  readiest 
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What  Was  Christ’s  Feeling  lor  Jerusalem, 
the  Keystone  of  Jewish  Unity  ? 

By  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Aberdeen  University,  Scotland 


IN  ITS  historical  development  Christianity  has  ad¬ 
dressed  itself  far  more  successfully  to  a  Gentile 
audience,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  failed  to  reach  the 
Jewish  heart  Some  months  ago,  I  devoted  a  short 
article  in  these  columns  to  the  subject  of  Christ's  at¬ 
titude  towards  Gentile  admirers  and  followers,  seeking 
to  discover  how  far  any  premonition  of  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  could  be  traced  in  the  Gospels,  and  it  was 
found  that,  along  with  certain  differences  due  to  the 
special  interests  of  the  authors,  essentially  the  same 
description  is  given  in  them  all. 

Suppose  we  now  take  up  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
What  was  the  feeling  of  Christ 
towards  Jerusalem,  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Jewish  nationality,  the 
seat  of  the  national  temple, 
the  keystone  of  Jewish  unity  ? 

A  single  unified  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple,  nationally  separate  from 
other  peoples,  was  impossible 
without  the  capital  Jerusalem 
and  the  central  sanctuary  of 
the  temple.  When  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  the  temple  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  Jewish  nation 
forthwith  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  Jews  ever  since  then  have 
been  merged  in  the  nations 
amid  which  the  fragments  of 
their  race  have  been  living. 

The  Jews  themselves  fully 
recognized  this  overwhelm¬ 
ing  importance  of  their  capi¬ 
tal,  their  sanctuary,  and  their 
language.  They  knew  that 
the  loss  of  these  meant  their 
•extinction  as  a  nation.  As 
the  Psalmist  said,  they  all 
felt  :  “  If  I  forget  thee,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do 
not  remember  thee,  let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth  :  if  I  prefer  not  Jeru¬ 
salem  above  my  chief  joy.” 

The  question  is,  How  far 


is  this  intense  regard  for  Jerusalem  and  the  temple 
apparent  in  the  record  of  Christ’s  life,  and  how  can 
any  premonition  be-  traced,  in  that  record,  of  the 
coming  rejection,  by  Jerusalem,  of  his  teaching  ? 
According  to  Renan,  Jesus,  trained  amid  the  sim¬ 
pler  society  and  the  beautiful  green  hills  of  Galilee, 
felt  a  positive  dislike  for  Jerusalem,  “a  city  of  ped¬ 
antry,  acrimony,  disputes,  hatreds,  and  littleness  of 
mind;”  in  Jerusalem  that  “odious  society  could 
not  fail  to  weigh  heavily  on  the  tender  and  suscep¬ 
tible  minds  of  the  north;”  and  “the  parched  ap¬ 
pearance  of  nature  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem 

A  New -Year  Invitation 

By  Frank  Walcott  Mutt 

F  there  be  something  higher,  some¬ 
thing  better, 

Than  aught  that  gave  us  cheer  in  vale 
and  rift, 

Ah,  from  this  hour,  let.  not  a  bond  or  fetter 
Withhold  the  nobler  gift ! 

Too  long,  too  long,  from  one  dawn  to 
another, 

The  trivial  and  mean  have  led  the  way. 
At  length  has  Self  been  proven  the  weaker 
brother, 

With  feet  of  common  clay. 

Come,  let  us  find  if  there  be  not  some 
reason 

For  life  and  being  grander  than  we’ve 
known. 

Hath  not  God  given  us,  for  a  little  season, 
Aught  of  his  very  own  ? 

We  surely  trespass  not,  as  we  draw  nigher 
To  larger  motive  and  a  holier  way, 

God  wills  that  every  day  be  broader, 
higher, 

Unto  his  perfect  day. 


must  have  added  to  the  dislike  which  Jesus  had  for 
the  place.” 

This  judgment  is  guided  by  that  pretty  but  one¬ 
sided  and  narrow  sentimentality  which  vitiates  Re¬ 
nan's  historical  view.  He  gives  us,  not  Jesus  as  he 
was,  but  Jesus  as  Renan  fancied  him,  catching  at 
some  recorded  facts,  and  omitting  all  that  seemed  to 
him  inharmonious.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his 
teaching  Jesus  retired  into  the  wilderness  which  lay 
south  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  showed  in  intensified 
form  “the  parched  appearance  of  nature,”  which, 
according  to  Renan,  must  have  so  offended  him. 

And  at  the  very  end  he 
could  address  to  that  city,  so 
‘ ‘  odious  ”  to  him  in  Renan' s 
judgment,  the  pathetic  and 
heartfelt  words,  “Q  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Jerusalem,  .  .  .  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together  even  as 
a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not !"  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion,  when  one 
contemplates  these  words, 
that  the  speaker  entertained 
for  Jerusalem  much  of  that 
deep  love  and  veneration  for 
the  Holy  City  of  his  nation 
which  the  Jews  in  general 
felt  He  would  do  anything 
he  could  to  save  it  from  the 
destruction  that  menaced  it, 
but  he  could  not  save  it  in 
defiance  of  its  own  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  resolute  not 
to  be  saved. 

But  while  his  words  then 
showed  the  deep  affection 
which  he  felt  for  the  city,  he 
equally  expressed  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  spirit  that 
now  ruled  among  its  peo¬ 
ple.  Jerusalem  “killeth  the 
prophets,  and  stoneth  them 
that  are  sent  unto  her."  Yet 
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after  Christ's  sojourn  in  the  desert  of  Judea,  which 
they  describe  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry. 

John  also  makes  it  clear  why  Christ  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  time  avoided  Jerusalem  after  that  first  visit,  going 
up  only,  "as  it  were,  in  secret."  It  was  necessary 
for  his  work  that  he  should  have  time  to  appeal  more 
widely  to  the  nation  outside  the  capital,  and  that  he 
should  at  least  come  into  contact  with  Samaria  and 
with  the  Gentiles.  If  he  appeared  too  openly  in  Je¬ 
rusalem  at  that  stage  of  his  work,  his  career  would 
have  been  cut  short  prematurely  (comp.  John  4:1; 
7  :  0- 

It  is  plain  how  much  we  have  to  depend  on  John 
for  the  proper  appreciation  of  Christ’s,  feeling  and 
action  towards  Jerusalem.  Those  critics  who,  like 
Renan,  do  not  accept  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  work 
of  John,  are  necessarily  misled  as  to  Christ's  attitude 
towards  the  city.  John  completes  the  other  three,  and 
the  facts  which  they  mention  become  far  more  signifi¬ 
cant  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  facts  which 
he  alone  records.  At  the  same  time,  the  lament  of 
Christ  over  Jerusalem,  which  they  quote,  implies  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  frame  of  mind  that  can  be  traced  in 
the  sequence  of  facts  made  up  by  the  whole  four  Gos¬ 
pels.  The  words  "  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together"  might  fairly  be  used  as  an 
argument — even  apart  from  the  evidence  of  John — 
that  Jesus  had  previously  visited  Jerusalem  more  than 
once,  and  attempted  to  lead  the  city  with  him. 

The  two  localities  at  Jerusalem  which  Jesus  most 
loved  seem  to  have  been  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the 
temple.  Little  is  recorded  of  his  exact  movements 
back  and  forward  in  the  city  except  that  those  two 
places  are  mentioned  repeatedly  in  all  the  Gospels. 
The  nights  he  spent,  as  a  rule,  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives  ;  the  days  he  spent  in  the  temple.  But  some¬ 
times  he  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  even  during  the 
day  (Matt  24  :  3  ;  Mark -13  :  3).  The  -two-localities 


are  significant.  He  liked  to  retire  from  the  city,  not 
into  a  cell  or  a  hidden  nook  in  a  glen,  but  to  the  hill  ; 
and,  as  he  sat  on  the  hill-top,  he  could  look  over  the 
city,  the  temple,  the  land  of  Judea,  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  His  love  for  the  Mount  with  its  wide  prospect 
shows  how  mistaken  Renan  is  in  thinking  he  disliked 
the  scenery  round  Jerusalem,  with  its  waterless  val¬ 
leys,  its  arid  and  stony  soil.  For  my  own  part,  I 
know  no  more  intensely  interesting  scene  than  that 
view  from  the  Mount  ;  and,  even  without  the  record 
of  Christ’ s  custom  of  retiring  thither,  we  might  have 
felt  certain  that  he  must  have  loved  that  scene,  where 
many  of  the  most  impressive  events  in  Hebrew  his¬ 
tory  were  brought  before  his  mind.  It  is  a  perfect 
proof  of  Renan's  essential  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
Hebrew  mind  that  the  prospect  from  the  Mount 
seems  to  him  "monotonous,"  except  that,  "looking 
into  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  view  is  somewhat 
striking."1  The  man  who  could  feel  and  speak  thus 
about  that  wonderful  scene  had  not  the  soul  to  under¬ 
stand  Judaism  or  the  life  of  Christ. 

As  to  the  temple,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
strong  feeling  that  Jesus  showed  towards  it  The  feeling 
was  instilled  into  him  from  infancy  onwards.  He  was 
presented  in  the  temple  when  he  was  only  a  few  weeks 
old.  He  doubtless  accompanied  his  parents  regu¬ 
larly  when  they  "went  every  year  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
feast  of  the  passover."  On  one  occasion,  during  the 
years  of  his  teaching,  when  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to 
go  openly  to  Jerusalem,  he  went  up,  "  not  publicly, 
but,  as  it  were,  in  secret,"  which  probably  implies 
that  he  went  up,  not  for  the  express  purpose  of  teach¬ 
ing,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  his  own  de¬ 
sire  to  be  in  the  temple  at  the  time  of  a  great  festival, 
— though,  as  it  happened,  some  important  events  in 
his  teaching  occurred  on  this  visit  (John  7  :  10). 

1  The  quotations  are  from  the  translation  published  by  Triibner, 
1869,  at  the  Beginning  of  Chapter  XIII. 


The  Baptism  of  Krishna  Pal 

The  First  Hindoo  Convert,  a  Century  Ago 

By  Belle  M.  Brain 


it  was  not  the  heart  of  the  nation  which  he  condemned. 
Had  the  national  heart  been  hopelessly  hardened,  its 
fate  would  have  been  sealed  irretrievably.  As  it  was, 
however,  Jesus  did  not  finish  without  foreshadowing  a 
final  pardon  :  "Ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth,  till 
ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  The  good  in  the  nation  would  finally 
triumph.  It  was  now  misled,  blind,  ignorant,  bent 
on  self-destruction.  But  it  was  the  hard  and  narrow 
artificiality  of  the  ruling  classes  in  Jerusalem  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  evil.  Those  classes  were  killing  the 
national  heart  and  the  national  life,  and  Jesus  did  not 
spare  their  hypocrisy  and  formality,  but  condemned 
those  qualities  repeatedly  in  the  strongest  terms.  A 
radical  change  was  necessary  in  the  spirit  that  was 
now  guiding  the  nation.  Only  a  stern  lesson  could 
tame  and  soften  that  spirit  It  must  first  be  that 
"  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate."  If  the  race 
should  continue  politically  as  a  nation,  its  spirit 
would  be  Hardened  and  deadened  and  destroyed  ;  but 
if  its  house  should  be  destroyed,  and  its  national  ex¬ 
istence  brought  to  an  end,  its  heart  and  spirit  would 
be  recreated,  and  it  would  finally  recover. 

The  first  three  Gospels  afford  little  evidence  of  the 
signs  which  had  become  apparent  to  Jesus  that  the 
heart  of  Jerusalem  was  not  altogether  hardened  ;  but 
in  this,  ae  in  so  many  other  cases,  John,  writing  later 
than  the  others,  has  supplied  the  omission  that  he 
felt  in  them.  Already  at  the  first  passover  after 
Christ  began  to  teach,  "when  he  was  in  Jerusalem, 
during  the  feast,  many  believed  on  his  name,"  and 
"  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  named  Micodemus,  came  unto 
him  by  night,  and  said  to  him,  We  know  that  thou 
art  a  teacher  come  from  God."  The  importance  of 
these  facts  becomes  more  evident  if  we  look  at  the 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  they  occurred.  The 
omission  of  them  in  the  three  synoptic  Gospels  has  ob¬ 
scured  their  significacre^  but _  John  brings  out  their 
great  importance,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  cor¬ 
recting  an  omission  which,  in  his  opinion,  seriously 
affected  the  picture  of  Christ' s  work  and  purpose. 

In  the  years  when  Jesus  was  teaching,  it  is  shown 
by  the  accounts  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  that  he 
scarcely  went  up  to  Jerusalem  until  the  time  for  the 
great  and  final  visit  was  come.  But  he  had  gone  up 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  very  beginning.  As  John  (John  2) 
shows,  he  began  his  public  work  in  Judea  and  in 
Jerusalem.  As  Westcott  says,  "he  offered  himself 
by  a  significant  act  as  the  Messiah  :  his  coming  was 
either  not  understood  or  misunderstood  :  and  ...  he 
began  his  work  afresh  as  a  prophet  in  Galilee,"  and 
"appeared  no  more  openly  as  Messiah  at  Jerusalem 
till  his  final  entry."  The  first  three  Gospels  have 
altogether  omitted  this  first  and  most  significant  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  during  which  he  evidently  created  a 
very  strong  impression  in  the  city.  Yet  that  visit, 
with  the  impression  then  made  on  the  people,  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  later  history  as  it  is  recorded 
in  the  other  three  Gospels. 

It  is  not  clear  why  many  people  from  Jerusalem 
and  Judea  followed  him  through  Galilee  (Matt.  4:25; 
Luke  5:17)  until  we  read  of  the  previous  visits  to 
Jerusalem  in  John  2  and  5  ;  for,  though  Palestine  is  a 
small  country,  and  news  of  a  preacher  in  Galilee 
would  travel  quickly  to  the  capital,  yet  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  and  Judea  were  full  of  contempt  for  all 
things  Galilean.  But  John’s  additions  to  the  history 
make  everything  simple  and  natural.  Jesus  had 
already  made  a  profound  impression  in  Jerusalem, 
and  drawn  many  people  after  him  when  he  retired  to 
the  north.  The  ruling  clan  in  Jerusalem  was  already 
eager  to  kill  him  (John  7:1),  and  hence  from  his 
very  entry  into  Jerusalem  on  the  final  visit  he  was 
in  danger,  as  the  three  first  Gospels  show  ;  and  yet 
that  intense  hostility  which  they  describe  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  explained  merely  by  the  Galilean  preaching, 
which  is  the  only  previous  teaching  mentioned  by 
them.  The  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  comes  in  naturally 


THE  last  Lord’s  Day  of  the 
year  !  Boo,  in  the  city  of  Seram- 
pore,  India,  William  Carey  had 
the  great  joy  of  baptizing  Krishna 
Pal,  the  first  Hindoo  convert  to 
Protestant  Christianity.  Decem¬ 
ber  28  marks  the  centenary  of 
this  notable  event. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  this 
first  Hindoo  convert  was  a 
trophy  of  medical  missionary 
work.  Not  William  Carey,  the 
great  missionary,  but  John 
Thomas,  a  Christian  physician, 
had  the  privilege  of  pointing 
Krishna  Pal  to  Christ. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  a  surgeon,  who  had  gone  out  to 
Calcutta  years  before  in  connection  with  the  East 
India  Company,  but,  shocked  by  the  awful  heathen¬ 
ism  around  him,  had  begun  to  preach  Christ.  Though 
somewhat  hot-tempered  and  imprudent,  he  was  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  purpose,  and  possessed  a  wonderful  power 
of  enthusiasm.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  gave 
such  graphic  pictures  of  the  needs  of  the  Hindoos  that 
the  newly  organized  Baptist  Missionary  Society  sent 
him  back  to  India  with  William  Carey  as  coworker. 

In  June,  1793,  they  set  sail,  accompanied  by  Carey’s 
family.  Five  months  later  they  reached  Calcutta  in 
safety,  only  to  find  trials  and  disasters  awaiting  them. 
During  tie  seven  years  that  follovved,  poverty,  sick¬ 


ness,  and  bereavement  became  the  portion  of  the  little 
band,  while  not  a  single  visible  result  appeared  as  the 
fruit  of  all  their  toil. 

At  length,  however,  the  day  began  to  dawn.  In 
1799  four  new  missionaries  arrived  from  England. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  join  Carey  on  British  terri¬ 
tory,  they  began  work  at  Serampore,  a  Danish  colony 
on  the  Hoogly,  about  sixteen  miles  above  Calcutta, 
where  Colonel  Bie,  the  governor,  premised  them  pro¬ 
tection,  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Swartz,  and  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  their  work.  Early  in  1800  Carey 
joined  them,  forming  with  Marshman  and  Ward  that 
famous  triumvirate  that  wrought  so  mightily  for  India's 
redemption. 

A  few  months  later,  Thomas  came  to  visit  the  breth¬ 
ren  at  Serampore,  bringing  with  him  a  supposed  con¬ 
vert  named  Fukier,  who  passed  so  good  an  examina¬ 
tion  that  the  missionaries  deemed  him  worthy  of 
baptism,  and  rejoiced  over  him  greatly  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  seven  years’  toil.  But,  alas  !  he  went  home 
to  take  leave  of  his  friends,  and  was  never  again 
heard  of.  Many  believed  he  had  been  secretly  put 
to  death. 

Sore,  indeed,  was  the  disappointment.  Poor 
Thomas,  especially,  was  deeply  grieved,  for  he  had 
labored,  not  seven,  but  seventeen,  years  without  re¬ 
sult  Erelong,  however,  God  granted  a  sure  token  of 
his  favor.  Op  November  25,  a  carpenter  named 
Krishna  Pal  accidentally— -would  we  not  better  say 
providentially  ?■ — broke  his  arm,  and  Mr.  Thomas  was 
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ductance  coils”  introduced  at  appropriate  lengths  on  a  submarine  cable 
will  make  it  possible  to  talk  to  Europe  by  telephone.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  necessary,  in  order  to  talk  500  miles  over  underground  cables,  to 
employ  large  copper  wires  thickly  covered  with  insulating  material.  By 
Dr.  Pupin’s  invention  conductors  of  relatively  small  diameter,  covered 
with  insulating  material  of  moderate  thickness,  may  be  used  in  place  of 

the  old  expensive  conductors. - Nikola  Tesla,  the  inventor,  claims  that 

it  is  possible  to  communicate  with  the  planet  Mars ;  that  there  are  no 
insuperable  difficulties  in  setting  up  a  movement  of  electrical  energy 
equivalent  to  a  rate  of  5,000,000  horse- power  with  but  a  small  actual  ex¬ 
penditure  of  energy.  A  great  advantage  would  be  secured,  because  the 
energy  does  not  diminish  with  the  square  of  the  distance,  as  with  light 
or  heat,  but  in  a  linear  proportion  to  the  same.  The  enormous  rate  of 
delivery  energy  is  made  possible  because  the  force  would  not  be  scattered 
through  the  earth,  but  would  go  straight  to  the  object,  much  the  same  as 
if  a  continuous  bar  connected  the  earth  and  the  planet.  The  method 
contemplated  is,  of  course,  wireless  telegraphy. 

OBITUARY. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Mandell  Creighton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London  (See 

Foreign  and  Colonial  News). - The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Xavier  Ninde, 

Methodist  Bishop  of  Detroit,  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  communion. 
Bishop  Davies  of  Michigan,  on  hearing  of  hi3  death,  wrote:  “I  can 
hardly  realize  the  great  loss  which  the  Church  has  suffered  to-day. 
Words  are  feeble  things  to  use  in  regard  to  a  life  such  as  his.  I  can  only 
say  that  for  years  I  have  regarded  Bishop  Ninde  with  the  deepest  ad¬ 
miration  because  he  wa3  an  able  and  godly  man.”  The  Romanist  Bish¬ 
op  Foley  wrote :  “  There  v  ill  be  a  new  star  in  heaven  to-night.  As  a 
missionary  his  success  was  extraordinary,  and  it  was  because  he  had  a 
love  which  covered  all  things.  Because  he  had  suffered,  he  could  ap¬ 
peal.  His  thoughts  were  beautiful.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  con¬ 
ceive  evil  in  any  man.  A  granite  pillar  of  the  Church  has  become  a 

memory  here  and  a  glory  higher.” - William  L.  Trenholm,  of  South 

Carolina,  author  of  “  The  People’s  Money.”  He  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1885-86,  and  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  from  1886  to  1889.  After  leaving  Washington  he  became 
president  of  the  American  Surety  Company  in  New  York,  and  later 

president  of  the  North  American  Trust  Company. - David  Graham 

Adee,  of  Washington,  author  of  "  No.  19  State  Street”  and  other  novels. 

- Commodore  Alexander  Henderson,  chief  engineer  in  the  navy,  and 

a  hero  of  two  wars.  He  served  with  distinction  through  the  Civil  War, 
being  in  most  of  the  bombardments  undertaken  by  the  Atlantic  block¬ 
ading  squadron.  He  was  retired  in  1S94  and  conducted  two  steamship 
companies  in  Maine.  When  the  Spanish  War  broke  out  he  volunteered 

for  active  duty  and  served  as  fleet  engineer  of  the  Auxiliary  Navy. - 

Congressman  Frank  G.  Clarke,  a  Representative  from  New  Hampshire. 
- Joseph  Yates  Paige,  for  the  last  six  years  chief  clerk  of  the  Comptrol¬ 
ler  of  the  Currency.  He  was  well  known  to  the  banking  interests  of  the 
country. - Col.  Robert  Maxwell  Martin,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  one  of  Gen¬ 

eral  John  H.  Morgan’s  Confederate  troopers.  He  was  in  the  plot  to  ab¬ 
duct  Vice-President  Johnson  on  his  way  to  the  inauguration.  Martin 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  in  the 
last  days  of  the  war,  when  in  Canada,  formed  the  plot  to  abduct  John¬ 
son.  He  went  to  Louisville  in  disguise,  and  with  John  W.  Headley, 
recently  Secretary  of  State  of  Kentucky,  formed  the  plot.  An  accidental 
change  of  plans  defeated  the  plot,  Johnson  passing  through  Louisville 

by  boat  instead  of  by  stage. - Edward  M.  Bannister,  of  Providence,  R. 

I.,  the  foremost  colored  artist  of  the  country,  aged  seventy. - Samuel 

Lewis,  the  notorious  London  money  lender  and  usurer,  sometimes  called 
the  “  greatest  and  meanest  of  modern  Shylocks."  He  was  mixed  up  in 
the  suit  of  Daniel  Jay,  another  money  lender,  against  Lady  Tatton  Syke3, 
in  1898,  to  recover  $75,000  on  money  lent  at  60  per  cent.  It  is  said  that  he 
knew  the  condition  of  every  estate  in  England,  the  chances  of  collecting 
his  loans,  and  could  figure  out  to  a  fraction  of  a  second  whether  to 
charge  a  man  40  per  cent,  or  a  thousand  per  cent.  His  tariff,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  was  never  less  than  40  per  cent,  a  year.  The  King  of  Portugal,  it 
is  believed,  pawned  his  royal  crown  to  Sam  Lewis.  He  did  business 
also  with  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  it  is  thought  that  his  adminis¬ 
trators  will  find  many  interesting  promissory  notes  in  his  safe. - Elijah 

W.  Blaisdell,  of  Rockford,  Ill.,  who  gave  the  Republican  Party  its  name 
and  urged  Lincoln  as  its  Presidential  nominee  in  its  very  first  campaign. 
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Death  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 


THE  RT.  REV.  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London, 
died  on  Monday  last  after  a  long  illness  and  two  surgical  operations 
for  abdominal  troubles.  Dr.  Creighton  was  bora  in  1843,  and  educated 
at  Durham  Grammar  School  and  Merton  College,  Oxford.  He  was  made 
deacon  in  1870,  priest  in  1873,  rector  of  Embleton,  Northumberland,  in 
1875,  rural  dean  of  Alnwick  in  1879,  and  honorary  canon  of  Newcastle 
and  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  in  1882.  In  1884  he  became  Dixie 
professor  of  Church  history  at  Cambridge,  and  both  that  university  and 
Oxford  made  him  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  his  nomination  as  Bishop  of 


Peterborough.  He  was  Hulsean  and  Bede  lecturer  at  Cambridge,  and 
Romance  lecturer  at  Oxford,  delivered  lectures  on  the  life  and  character 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  on  the  claims  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  published 
innumerable  monographs,  reviews  and  lectures,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  following  historical  works :  “  Primer  of  Roman  History,”  1875 ; 
”  The  Age  of  Elizabeth,”  1876;  “  The  Life  of  Simon  de  Montfort,”  1877  ; 
“  Primer  of  English  History,"  1877  ;  “  Cardinal  Wolsey,"  in  the  series  of 
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English  Statesmen,  1888  ;  *'  Carlisle,"  in  “  Historic  Towns,”  1889  ;  a  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Papacy  During  the  Period  of  the  Reformation,”  of  which  the 
first  two  volumes  appeared  in  1882,  the  third  and  fourth  in  1887,  and  the 
fifth  in  1894.  He  was  founder  and  first  editor  of  the  English  Histori¬ 
cal  Review ,  the  first  number  of  which  came  out  in  January,  1886.  When 
Bishop  Temple  of  London  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  five  years 
ago  Bishop  Creighton  was  translated  to  the  London  Diocese. 


London  Letter. 


January  1, 1901. 

11  HE  Temple  Magazine  for  January  has  issued  a  six-page  symposium  on 
“  the  greatest  need  of  the  century.”  Among  the  many  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  are  the  following.  Dean  Farrar  says :  “  The  permanence  of  our 
Empire,  the  stability  of  our  eommerce,  the  whole  welfare  of  the  nation 
depend  on  our  showing  ourselves  capable  of  developing  more  sfcrenuous- 
ness,  more  self-denial,  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  truth  that  there  is  one 
thing  only — Righteousness— which  exalteth  a  nation.”  The  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis  suggests  “  more  prophets  and  fewer  parrots ;  more  thought,  less 
talk  ;  more  facts,  less  fancy ;  more  faith,  less  form.”  The  rural  Dean  of 
Greenwich  says  the  pressing  need  of  the  age  is  “a  sense  of  duty  instead 
of  a  love  of  pleasure.”  Mr.  Max  Q’Rell  says:  "If  we  had  a  press  up¬ 
right  and  noble  it  would  preach  concord  and  help  the  work  of  diplo¬ 
matists  whenever  difficulties  might  arise  between  two  nations— (gutter 
press  of  Paris  please  copy).  There  should  also  be  a  law  by  which  libel¬ 
lers  of  foreign  nations  should  be  prosecuted.”  “Less  pessimism,”  says 
Mr.  Burgin,  the  novelist.  “  The  strengthening  of  the  Church’s  financial 
position,”  says  the  famous  Dr.  Jessopp.  Mr.  Burnand,  the  editor  of 
Punch,  suggests  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  twentieth  century  is  likely 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  nineteenth,  and,  indeed,  of  most  centuries, 
namely,  money.  “  Have  every  good  quality  possible,  be  the  most  char¬ 
itable  person  in  the  world,  and  if  you  have  no  money — cui  bono  ?” 

Writing  of  the  new  century's  religious  aspect,  “  J.  B.,”  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  World,  says  the  possibilities  of  the  coming  time  possess  and  fascinate 
the  imagination,  and  the  more  so  as  the  actual  prospect  is  veiled  from 
our  eyes.  With  some  it  is  to  be  the  great  scientific  century ;  with  others 
the  exploitation  of  untold  wealth ;  with  others,  the  era  of  a  new  social 
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development.  As  to  the  prospect  of  Christianity,  one  meets  with  diverse 
and  carious  notions. 

A  modern  French  writer  has  written  a  book  on  “The  Coming  Irre- 
ligion,”  in  which,  regarding  religion  as  a  form  of  disease,  he  prophesies 
its  eventual  disappearance.  From  the  Church  side  we  are  pointed  to 
the  growing  indifference.  The  man  in  the  street  has  become  like 
Horace— 

Parcus  deoruvi  cullor  el  infrequent. 

The  masses  are  involved  in  a  cult  of  sport,  of  excitement  in  all  its 
forms.  With  the  educated  classes  they  add,  the  new  destructive  Biblical 
criticism  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution  have  wrought  irremediable  havoc 
with  the  old  religious  safeguards. 

But  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  seen  by  this  writer,  tell  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  story.  While  fees  and  friends  were  battling  strenuously  over  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  Christian  faith,  the  real  contents  of  that  faith 
have  been  all  the  while  in  a  region  away  from  the  controversy,  and 
where  never  a  bolt  has  penetrated — in  the  spiritual  experiences  of  its 
peoples.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  situation  is  the 
new  consciousness  of  this  which  is  beginning  to  fill  the  Church.  And 
that  in  every  section  of  it.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  vitality  of 
Romanism.  What  i3  really  living  therein  is  not  a  superseded  theology, 
but  the  Christ  of  love  and  sympathy  and  service  in  multitudes  of  its 
members. 

In  a  retrospect  of  the  Church  in  1900,  the  Church  Family  Newspaper 
says :  That  the  last  twelvemonth  has  been  altogether  a  satisfactory 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  cannot,  unfortunately, 
be  asserted.  “  Happy  is  the  country  that  has  no  history,”  is  a  saying 
as  well-known  as  it  is  sound  and  deep.  It  can  hardly  be  predicated  of 
our  Church  that  she  has  had  “no  history”  during  the  year  1900.  .  .  . 
The  Church  of  England  will  face  the  twentieth  century  with  two  na¬ 
tions,  as  if  were,  struggling  in  her  womb,  and  each  in  turn  accuses  the 
other  of  being  an  oppressor  or  a  supplanter. 

The  Guardian  dwells  on  the  change  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  century  in  the  minds  of  Christian  men  concerning  the  Bible. 
“  The  old,  unhesitating  belief  in  the  Bible  as  a  literal,  infallible,  easily 
interpreted  guide,  the  only  guide,  indeed,  in  matters  of  faith  and  con¬ 
duct,  has  given  way,  not  perhaps  universally,  but  very  widely,  in  some 
cases  to  mere  uncertainty  or  to  neglect,  in  others  to  theories  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  authority  of  which  our  grandfathers  never  dreamed.”  This 
change  also  results  in  an  altered  conception  of  the  Church.  “  fn  pro¬ 
portion  as  men  have  come  to  see  that  the  Bible,  in  its  literal  meaning, 
needs  interpretation,  application,  historical  tradition,  before  it  can  be 
taken  as  an  authoritative  guide  of  life  and  thought,  the  Church  has 
grown  in  influence.” 

The  Record  takes  the  refreshingly  unusual  view  that  the  much-abused 
eighteenth  century  was  not  so  black  as  it  was  painted,  and  contends 
that  the  end  of  that  century  “saw  in  many  quarters  a  respect  for  faith 
and  the  ordinances  of  religion  which  is  not  matched  in  the  same  quar¬ 
ters  now.”  “The  close  observer  of  the  religious  life  of  to-day  cannot 
help  wondering  how  much  of  it  is  real — how  far  it  would  stand  the  test 
of  isolation  or  persecution.” 

The  Church  Times  reminds  us  that  an  eminent  philosopher  has  found 
it  necessary  to  tell  the  world  that  the  division  of  time  into  years  and 
centuries  is  purely  artificial,  and  ought  to  have  no  psychological  bear¬ 
ing  upon  human  conduct.  But,  it  adds,  there  are  occasions  when  the 
common  sentiment  overbears  the  logic  of  the  philosopher.  It  assumes 
that  few  Englishmen  will  think  lightly  of  the  present  transition ;  that, 
at  any  rate,  men  will  permit  themselves  new  hopes ;  and  finally,  it  re¬ 
joices  at  being  rid  of  the  “haunting  cant  phrase,  fin  de  siilcle,  the  label 
of  decadent  extravagance.” 

Cardinal  Vaughan  and  all  the  Roman  bishops  in  England  have  is¬ 
sued  a  joint  pastoral  letter  on  liberal  Catholicism,  which  contains  the 
lament  that  “  for  300  years  no  religious  tribunal  capable  of  teaching  with 
unerring  certainty,  or  of  binding  the  conscience  in  the  name  of  God,  has 
been  recognized  by  the  English  people."  Consequently,  as  this  epistle 
proceeds  to  show,  some  members,  even  of  the  one  flock,  have  substituted 
private  judgment  for  obedience  to  authority,  become  lacking  in  filial 
docility  and  reverence,  and  ready  even  to  dispose  freely  of  doctrine  and 
discipline.  The  "liberal  Catholic”  come3  in  for  very  severe  handling, 
and  true  Catholics  are  exhorted  to  avoid  such  “counterfeit  liberality.” 
Among  the  most  audacious  imaginations  of  these  dreamers  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  "  the  constitution  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
ought  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  what  is  styled  modern  thought 
and  the  progress  of  the  world.”  Indiscriminate  reading  is  characterized 
as  the  most  insidious  form  under  which  the  poison  of  rationalism  is  in¬ 
jected  into  the  soul— books  and  magazines  that  lie  “  casually  about”  be¬ 
ing  most  pernicious. 

Dr.  Parker  concludes :  “  Christians  are  becoming  invalids ;  the  Church 
a  hospital ;  nurses  are  wanted,  and  manliness  is  dead.  *  Repent  ye,  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.’  ” 

“  Ian  Msclaren”  presents  the  contrast  between  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  present  and  that  of  the  past : 

"The  centre  of  thought  has  shifted  from  eternity  to  time,  from  the 
worship  of  God  to  the  service  of  men.  The  one  idea  was  enshrined  in  a 
Puritan  meeting-house,  where  each  man  waited  in  wistful  expectation 
for  a  sign  of  favor  from  the  Almighty,  or  in  the  cathedral  where  the 
multitude  bowed  iu  silent  adoration  at  the  lifting  of  the  Host.  The 
other  idea  is  visible  in  the  building,  more  concert-room  than  church, 


where  a  number  of  good  people  meet  in  high  spirits  and  in  kindly  fel¬ 
lowship  to  move  one  another  to  good  works,  and  to  sing  hymns.  The 
ancient  fear  of  God  seems  to  have  departed  entirely,  and  with  it  the 
sense  of  the  unseen,  which  once  constituted  the  spirit  of  worship.  .  . 
The  chief  requisite  demanded  (in  a  pastor)  is  a  sharp  man,  with  the  gifts 
of  an  impressario,  a  commercial  traveller,  and  an  auctioneer  combined, 
with  the  slightest  flavor  of  a  peripatetic  evangelist.  Instead  of  a  study 
lined  with  books  of  grave  divinity  and  classical  literature,  let  him  have 
an  office  with  pigeon-holes  for  his  programmes  and  endless  correspon¬ 
dence,  cuttings  from  newspapers,  a  telephone  ever  tingling,  and  a  set  of 
hand-books  :  ‘  How  to  Make  a  Sermon  in  Thirty  Minutes,’  or  ‘  One  Thou¬ 
sand  Racy  Anecdotes  from  the  Mission  Field.’  .  .  .  Why  should  the 
Church  leave  her  high  place  and  come  down  into  the  arena,  where  she 
will  be  put  to  shame?  .  .  .  She  is  the  witness  to  immortality,  the  spir¬ 
itual  home  of  souls,  the  servant  of  the  poor,  and  if  she  sinks  into  a  place 
of  second-rate  entertainment,  then  it  were  better  that  her  history  should 
close,  for  without  her  spiritual  visions  and  austere  ideals  the  Church  is 
not  worth  preserving.” 

Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  preaching  at  the  Abbey  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  denounced  pessimism,  theological  and  moral.  “  The  new  year,”  he 
said,  "  will  he  what  we  choose  to  make  it.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  at  its 
beginning  by  what  standard  we  are  guiding  our  lives,  and,  answering 
that  question,  press  on  to  heroic  endeavor.” 

At  the  afternoon  service  Dean  Farrar  was  the  preacher,  and  on  this 
occasion  each  prominent  national  vice,  folly,  ignorance  and  error  was 
summoned  to  judgment,  and  vehemently  denounced.  Referring  to  an 
accusation  of  pessimism,  the  Dean  said :  “  I  am  no  more  a  pessimist 
than  were  the  Apostles  of  Israel,  who  did  not  fear  to  point  out  the  per¬ 
ils  of  their  nation.”  He  promised  to  become  the  most  hopeful  of  op¬ 
timists  when  all  the  sins  and  evils  against  which  he  had  inveighed  were 
banished  from  the  land. 

Very  beautifully  does  our  Poet-Laureate  sing  of  “  The  Passing  of  the 
Century.”  In  passing  on  to  the  new  age,  he  says : 

‘‘But  the  dead  discourse  with  the  dead.  So  ask 
How  best  to  welcome  the  new-born  Year, 

She  Is  coming,  is  coming,  and  lo  I  is  here, 

With  forehead  and  footstep  that  know  not  fear. 

She  will  shrink  from  no  pleasure,  evade  no  task, 

Bat  there  never  was  worn  or  veil  or  mask 
Like  her  frank,  fair  face  and  her  candid  soul. 

Bo  you  fathom  her  thoughts,  can  you  guess  her  goal, 

Her  waywardness  chasten,  her  fate  control  ? 

She  will  wend  with  her  doom,  and  that  doom  be  ours ; 

So  greet  her  with  carol  and  snow-white  flowers, 

And  crown  her  with  Hope's  own  aureole. 


She  must  tread  the  Unknown  the  dead  year  trod ; 
Though  rugged  the  road,  yet  the  goal  is  God.” 


A  service  to  commemorate  the  close  of  the  century  was  held  last  night 
at  St.  Paul’s,  which  was  densely  crowded.  The  processional  hymn, 
“  Now  thank  we  all  our  God,"  was  sung  with  marked  effect.  The  form 
of  prayer  included  Psalms  xc.,  ciii.,  and  cxv.,  and  the  lesson  selected  was 
Revelation  xxi. 

Canon  Mason  preached  from  the  words,  “  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  beginning  and  the  end.”  He  remarked  that  to  those  who  are  born 
to-day,  things  familiar  to  us  will  appear  dim  and  distant.  To  them 
Wellington  will  be  as  shadowy  a  figure  as  is  Marlborough  now.  Dar¬ 
win  will  look  to  them  as  Newton  looks  to  us,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth, 
and  Browning,  as  remote  as  Pope  and  Gray  to  you  and  me.  Gladstone 
will  to  them  convey  no  more  than  Chatham  does  to  us;  the  Reform  Bill 
and  the  Disestablishment  of  Ihe  Irish  Church  will  appear  to  them  as 
events  of  history  with  as  little  effect  on  their  common  life  as  seems  to  us 
the  Rebellion  of  1745. 

After  a  resume  of  the  events  and  conditions  of  the  century,  the  preacher 
concluded  that,  although  we  do  not  yet  know  Jesus  Christ  as  we  might, 
He  is  known  in  the  world  to-day  in  a  way  and  manner  such  as  He  has 
never  been  known  before  since  He  ascended  into  heaven. 

A  similar  service  was  held  at  the  Abbey,  and  was  even  more  solemn 
and  impressive.  Canon  Gore,  dwelling  on  the  words,  “Show  Thy  ser¬ 
vants  Thy  work,  and  their  children  Thy  glory,”  3poke  of  widespread 
disappointment  and  anxiety  among  those  who  care  for  righteousness 
and  truth.  “  There  is  cause,”  said  he,  “  for  both.  Our  literature  is  sin¬ 
gularly  without  the  quality  of  inspiration.  There  is  no  Carlyle,  to  whom 
men  naturally  turn  for  the  expression  of  their  chaotic  yearnings  after 
something  better  than  conventionality.  There  is  no  Tennyson  to  put 
into  exquisite  and  melodious  words  the  popular  religious  sentiment  of 
the  educated.  There  is  no  prophet  for  the  people.” 

Preaching  on  Christmas  Day,  the  Master  of  the  Temple  (Canon  Ain- 
ger)  based  his  sermon  on  St.  John’s  discourse  to  the  disciples,  which,  he 
said,  is  as  much  needed  now  as  in  the  days  of  the  Christian  converts  of 
Asia  Minor.  This  discourse,  which  to  the  casual  reader  may  appear  so 
sentimental  and  mystical,  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  most  practical  of  doc¬ 
uments.  It  is  a  stem  appeal  to  ca3t  away  the  sentimental  and  the  meta¬ 
physical  definition  of  religion,  and  to  eschew  its  dilettantism.  8t. 
John’s  religion  was  the  religion  of  those  who  love  God  and  keep  His 
commandments.  There  is  no  danger,  perhaps,  of  England  indulging  in 
hysterical  flaunting  of  religion  on  the  one  band,. or  of  giving  way  to 
howls  of  materialism  on  ,the  other,  but  the  words  of  St.  John  are  never 
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every  event,  individual  or  social,  reveals  unmistakably 
the  tread  of  His  feet.  He  is  the  11  Invisible  God,” 
but  with  what  almost  terrific  light  does  He  reveal 
Himself  even  in  His  hidings.  The  world  is  being  rap¬ 
idly  enveloped  with  the  blazing  light  of  the  Spirit’s 
work  everywhere.  The  darkest  continents  are  sud¬ 
denly  illumined  and  the  works  of  darkness  in  every 
land,  unable  to  bear  the  light,  lose  their  power  and 
their  hold  on  the  race,  and  slink  away  into  the  dark 
memories  of  the  past.  Our  God  is  marching  on  and 
the  twin  brothers,  light  and  truth,  are  the  Aaron  and 
Hur  that  ever  hold  up  His  hands  and  make  Him 
known  as  near.  Sin  cannot  stand,  even  in  His  invisi¬ 
ble  presence.  With  what  terrible  rapidity  is  He 
bringing  the  nations  into  judgment  these  days.  With 
what  awful  faithfulness  is  He  demonstrating  the  truth- 
of  His  words,  which  we  have  read  with  many  self-in¬ 
dulging  grains  of  allowance,  “  Eor  the  ways  of  man  are 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  He  pondereth  all  his 
goings.  His  own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked  him¬ 
self,  and  he  shall  be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his  sin.” 
He  is  no  respecter  of  the  person  of  men;  in  business, 
in  society,  in  church,  state  and  nations  He  is  quietly 
and  omnipotently  working,  and  He  will  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  whether  it  be  pure  or  evil.  And 
light  is  advancing  so  gloriously  that  we  cannot  carry 
His  name  far,  while  underneath  in  life  and  act  there  is 
want  of  principle  and  truth  and  justice.  He  is  the 
compassionate  one,  but  He  is  the  God  of  all  the  earth, 
and  He  loves  righteousness  and  truth.  If  men  or  na¬ 
tions  confess  sin  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  sins 
and  cleanse  from  unrighteousness;  but  unconfessed 
sin,  individual,  social  or  national,  He  will  bring  to 
light  and  to  judgment.  Thank  God  for  these  days  of 
marvelous  light,  wonderful  with  possibility  for  the 
man  or  woman  who  will  put  away  sin  and  walk  with 
Him  in  the  illumined  paths  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
More  and  more  does  it  dawn  upon  me  that  He  would 
have  me  walk  in  the  light  as  He  is  in  the  light  and 
fuller  and  fuller  is  the  growing  sense  that  He  would 
have  me  u  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful 
works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them.”  He  is 
light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  And  He  is  so 
enveloping  everything  with  light  that  sin  can  no 
longer  keep  its  cover,  He  is  so  thrilling  everything 
with  Has  power  that  it  can  no  longer  brazenly  pass  it¬ 
self  for  righteousness.  We  have  whimperingly  borne 
His  name  in  religious  circles  while  we  have  gratified 
self,  cringed  before  creed  and  made  obeisance  to  per¬ 
son  and  position  until  He  has  stepped  entirely  outside 
our  ranks  and  with  His  divine  breath  moved  upon 
boys  and  men  whom  we  thought  did  not  know  Him 
and  He  has  enthused  and  inspired  them  with  the  spirit 
of  noble,  self-sacrificing  manhood  and  sent  them  forth 
on  His  merciful  errand  of  saving  and  liberating  suf¬ 
fering  and  oppressed  humanity.  God  help  us  to  hear 
His  voice,  to  see  His  line  of  march,  to  sense  the  tread 
of  His  feet  and  move  up  all  along  the  line: 

"  Be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him, 

Be  jubilant,  my  feet, 

Our  God  is  marching  on!  ” 

We  have  come  into  times  when  a  u  nation  is  bom 


in  a  day  ”  and  there  must  he  something  of  a  corre¬ 
sponding  rapidity  in  the  understanding  of  the  people. 

A  people  quick  of  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  Spirit  calling  for.  He  will  not  wait  for 
men  and  women  who  cling  to  fossilized  theories  and 
dead  policies.  He  will  not  have  men  and  women  who 
doggedly  cling  to  self -gratifying  ways  and  means  and 
stubbornly  insist  that  what  they  believe  is  good  when 
it  is  practically  known  to  he  had  in  application  and  re¬ 
sults.  Men  may  be  fools  in  word  and  deed,  but  they 
cannot  stop  the  ongoing  of  Jehovah  in  the  world.  In 
the  great  and  awful  prairie  fires  of  the  West  a  man 
scents  the  danger  from  afar  and  quickly  kindles  a  fire 
about  his  own  feet  which  shall  bum  away  all  that  is 
combustible,  and  here  he  rests  in  safety  while  the  de¬ 
structive  fires  pass  by.  Theorize  as  we  may  religiously 
about  these  times  and  God’s  methods,  the  facts  are 
that  the  fires  of  God  are  kindling  rapidly  in  the  earth, 
and  that  man  who  does  not  kindle  a  fire  by  the  Spirit 
at  his  own  altar  which  shall  burn  away  the  fossilized 
nonsense  and  foolishness  of  his  own  life  and  character 
will  find  himself  dropped  into  the  charred  and  worth¬ 
less  debris  of  the  past.  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon  have  again  gone  forth  under  the  Invisible 
Leader  of  this  day,  and  only  the  noblest  type  of  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  can  find  place  in  the  ranks,  men 
and  women  of  character,  free  from  simpering  affecta¬ 
tion,  but  filled  with  an  unfeigned  knowledge  of  His 
truth  and  His  righteousness;  men  and  women  of  he¬ 
roic  daring,  who  do  not  lazily  sit  round  waiting  on  the 
fates,  hut  who  have  with  quickened  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  His  coming  feet  on  the  march  of  events 
everywhere,  and  are  alert  on  their  feet  to  meet  Him 
and  swell  the  ranks  of  those  who  work  together  with 
God  in  bringing  mankind  to  its  glorious  destiny  in 
Christ.  He  must,  He  will,  have  men  and  women  who 
have  understanding  of  the  times  to  know  what  Israel 
ought  to  do.  Men  may  foolishly  sow  the  wind,  hut 
they  will  as  surely  reap  the  whirlwind.  God  is 
not  mocked.  You  may  waste  your  own  life  and  lose 
your  glorious  opportunities,  hut  the  life  of  mankind 
will  ever  rise  into  higher  forms  and  nobler  types,  for 
our  Invisible  Leader  steadily  and  victoriously  moves 
on  to  bring  the  families  of  earth  to  a  manhood  like 
that  of  the  Son  of  God,  whose  character  was  built  in 
sacrifice,  and  whose  life  was  a  continual  flow  of  “  re¬ 
demptive  love.”  The  “world  is  fast  ripening  in  its 
hunger  for  a  real  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God.  A 
kind  of  imminent  feeling  and  desire  are  possessing 
men  in  every  branch  of  thought  and  industry.  We 
are  groping  in  the  darkness  after  Him;  in  our  hearts 
the  longing  ever  reaches  out;  in  our  religious  forms 
and  services;  in  our  scientific  research;  in  our  unfold¬ 
ings  of  commercial  life;  in  the  workings  of  State  and 
National  Government,  and  in  our  world-wide  desire 
to  lift  and  bless  other  nations  and  peoples,  we  are 
blindly  feeling  after  God,  if  happily  we  may  find  Him. 
Our  selfish  living  cloys;  we  yearn  for  His  self -re¬ 
nouncing  life  in  us.  We  are  weary  of  our  very  re¬ 
ligion  ;  it  does  not  meet  our  needs,  and  underneath  all 
that  we  call  good  and  best,  our  orphaned  spirits  cry 
and  reach  out  after  God.  Iu  commerce  we  tire  of  and 
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are  disgusted  with,  the  unkindness,  the  unfairness,  of 
our  very  best  methods,  and  the  heart  of  commercial 
life  gropes  after  the  righteousness  and  justice  of  God 
in  the  dealings  of  man  with  man.  Our  national  life 
feels  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  ennui  gather  about 
it  in  the  very  waves  of  prosperity  which  have  rolled 
in  upon  us,  and  we  cannot  bear  ourselves — our  very 
goodness  palls  upon  us — we  must  break  away  from 
our  life  and  our  ways  and  breathe  a  bit  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  His  sacrificial  life  and  His  redeemeing  love. 
And  this  mere  breath  of  Heaven’s  self -renouncing  air 
makes  us  happy  and  brave  to  die  for  others,  while  self¬ 
life  makes  it  hard  and  oppressive  to  live  even  in  the 
midst  of  blessings.  Thank  God !  the  human  race  will 
not  be  satisfied  without  Him,  even  because  He  could 
not  be  satisfied  to  lose  the  race.  We  love  Him  because 
He  first  loved  us.  And  God  has  sent  forth  the  Spirit 
of  His  Son  into  the  heart  of  the  race,  crying,  “  Abba, 
Father.”  And  this  cry  unuttered  and  yet  struggling 
to  voice  itself  everywhere  is  the  most  propitious  sign 
of  the  times.  *  It  is  the  ever  rising  star  of  promise 
which  is  the  harbinger  of  the  bright  and  glorious  day 
already  dawning.  God  must  actually  and  really  reign 
in  this  world  in  every  department  of  human  life,  and 
the  meek  must  inherit  the  earth.  •  I  do  not  know  just 
how.  I  do  not  know  just  when  the  glorious  realization 
will  be  effected,  but  it  is  our  glorious  destiny. 

The  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  become  the  king¬ 
doms  of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ.  Already  is  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  nations  of  earth  being  put  upon  His 
shoulder.  Weary  of  our  selfish  government,  we  are 
asking  Him  to  make  bare  His  arm  and  govern  among 
the  sons  of  men.  Darkened  and  benighted  nations  are 
travailing  in  pain  and  crying  out  for  the  Son  of 
God,  who  makes  men  free.  Their  cry  has  entered  into 
the  ear  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  their  anguish  has 
pierced  His  heart,  and  He  has  started  to  their  relief 
and  succor.  And  that  nation  which  in  pride  and  ar¬ 
rogance  and  bigotry  and  tyranny  lifts  itself  up  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  march  of  His  oncoming  hosts  will  find  it¬ 
self  ground  to  a  powder  which  shall  only  sprinkle 
darkly  the  memories  of  the  past.  While  the  nation 
that  hears  His  call  and  responds  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty,  rises  out  of  its  weakness,  its 
ennui  and  its  petty  internal  dissensions,  and  becomes 
strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  of  the  Lord.  But  nations  are  builded 
of  individuals,  and  what  is  really  an  opportune  time 
for  a  nation  is  also  an  opportune  time  for  its  individ¬ 
uals.  Some  of  us  do  not  realize  this;  we  stand  and 
gaze  with  a  kind  of  paralyzed  interest.  We  see,  but 
we  do  not  realize  and  spring  to  our  individual  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  well.  May  the  Spirit  of  Christ  breathe  upon 
us  and  quicken  us  to  a  keen  sense  of  our  possibilities 
in  these  times.  He  calls  to-day,  not  for  missionaries 
and  preachers,  but  for  men  and  women — men  and 
women  of  God,  who  will  rise  out  of  their  weakness 
and  cowardice  and  sordidness  and  childish  play  at  the 
call  of  His  voice,  and  forgetting  themselves  will  go 
forth  into  every  nation  and  enter  every  vocation  of 
life  to  do  battle  for  God  and  humanity  against  sin  and 
selfishness  of  every  form.  Everywhere  in  society  and 


church  and  State  and  nation  opposing  forces  are  mov¬ 
ing;  the  fight  is  on  and  the  ranks  of  the  brave  are 
not  yet  filled.  There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  front. 
Opportunities  multiply  and  are  thrust  upon  us.  They 
offer  themselves  to  everybody.  Believe  me,  you  need 
not  be  left  out  because  of  your  weakness  or  insuffi¬ 
ciency  or  sin.  Only  be  willing  to  hear  His  call  and 
rise  in  His  strength ;  shake  yourself  from  the  dusts  of 
self-life;  break  the  bands  of  sin  that  are  on  your  neck; 
be  no  longey  a  captive  to  the  past,  but,  taught  of  the 
Lord,  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  go  forth  upon  the 
mountains,  bearing  the  good  news  of  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

^eace  papers. 

For  Trb  American  Friend. 

X.— THE  DEFENSE  OF  WAR  FROM  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BY  ELBERT  RUSSELL. 

In  former  papers  we  have  set  forth  at  length  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  peace;  this  paper  is  de¬ 
voted  to  an  investigation  of  the  origin  and  correctness 
of  the  use  of  certain  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
to  justify  Christians  in  going  to  war. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  Christian  life  and  thought 
(see  the  preceding  article  of  this  series)  shows  that 
the  idea  of  “  Christian  ”  war  was  not  a  part  of  the 
original  doctrines  of  the  church,  that  for  a  long  time 
Christians  abstained  from  the  profession  of  a  soldier, 
counting  it  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  life,  and 
that  both  the  idea  and  practice  of  “Christian”  war 
finally  entered  the  church  from  non-Christian  sources. 
These  facts  prove  that  it  was  not  the  teaching  of  any 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  led  Christians  to 
take  the  sword. 

What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  that  method  of  inter¬ 
pretation  which  finds  justification  for  the  cc  Christian  ” 
soldier  in  certain  passages  in  the  New  Testament?  Af¬ 
ter  the  Emperor  Constantine  had  made  Christianity 
the  State  religion  of  the  empire,  the  paganizing  of 
the  church  went  on  very  rapidly.  The  Christian  was 
no  longer  distinguished  from  the  pagan  by  a  change  of 
heart.  Consequently,  the  fruits  of  the  Christ-life  be¬ 
gan  to  disappear  and  practices  unknown  to  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Christ  began  to  show  themselves.  In  this 
way  arose  in  the  church  such  practices  as  judicial 
oaths,  violence  in  self-defense,  divorce,  war,  capital 
punishment,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  prim¬ 
acy  of  the  Roman  bishop.  These  things  were  growths 
from  heathen  influences,  not  shoots  from  the  original 
Christian  stock;  but  the  changes  were  so  in  accord 
with  the  changing  spirit  of  the  church,  and  the  process 
was  so  slow  and  insidious,  that  the  practices  finally 
became  established  under  the  Christian  name.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  the  original  Christian  spirit 
stirred  in  prophets  and  reformers,  who  protested 
against  these  changes  and  branded  these  practices  un¬ 
christian.  Whenever  the  established  order  of  things 
is  attacked,  it  is  the  custom  of  existing  institutions, 
no  matter  what  the  real  cause  of  their  existence,  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  by  an  appeal  to  the  acknowledged  au- 
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thority  of  tlie  age.  Witness  the  divine  right  of  kings 
in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  slavery  in 
America  in  the  nineteenth !  Biblical  teaching  did  not 
bring  into  existence  either  Stuart  despotism  or  Amer¬ 
ican  slavery;  yet  each  sought  to  sustain  itself,  when  at¬ 
tacked,  by  Scripture  authority.  In  the  same  way  the 
early  church  felt  the  necessity  of  finding  in  the  Bible 
warrant  for  the  practice  of  war  by  its  communicants. 
This  was  not  a  difficult  task.  The  Old  Testament  con¬ 
tains  much  that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
lew  New  Testament  passages  were  found  which  could 
be  used  to  convince  the  willing  mind  of  the  church 
.and  quiet  its  uneasy  conscience.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  use  of  New  Testament  passages  to  justify  war 
began.  The  origin  of  the  interpretation  under  such 
-circumstances  and  for  such  an  end  is  enough  to  cause 
•doubt  of  its  correctness. 

Let  us  examine  the  passages  in  question.  Principles 
■of  interpretation  ought  to  be  determined  first.  By  ig¬ 
noring  context  and  disregarding  the  spirit  of  the 
whole,  almost  anything  can  be  proven  from  the  Bible. 
It  is  plain  that,  of  two  possible  meanings  in  a  passage, 
the  one  should  be  taken  which  agrees  with  the  context 
•or  is  supported  by  the  unquestioned  teaching  else¬ 
where  of  the  same  author  or  book.  It  is  clear,  also, 
that  the  principles  by  which  one  passage  is  interpreted 
ought  to  be  applicable  to  all  similar  cases.  In  exam¬ 
ining  the  principles  by  which  certain  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  are  interpreted  to  justify  war,  one 
finds  that  by  the  same  principles  slavery  can  be  justi¬ 
fied.  In  fact,  a  stronger  case  can  be  made  for  “  Chris¬ 
tian  ”  slavery  than  for  “  Christian  ”  war.  Let  us  see ! 
'Christ  never  expressly  condemned  war,  and  drew  from 
it  some  of  His  most  telling  illustrations;  *  the  same 
may  be  said  of  slavery.  Christ  praised  the  faith  of  a 
soldier  and  did  not  rebuke  his  calling  (Matt.  8:  5-13); 
-this  centurion  was  also  a  slaveholder;  Jesus  restored 
his  slave  to  health  and  did  not  advise  his  master  to  set 
him  free.  Christ  advised  His  disciples,  before  going 
out  into  the  world,  to  sell  their  cloaks  and  buy  swords 
(Luke  22:  36);  He  also  advised  His  disciples  to  be¬ 
come  slaves  in  order  to  become  great  (Matt.  20:  27). 
Peter  was  sent  with  the  Gospel  for  the  Gentiles  first 
to  Cornelius,  a  soldier  (Acts  10) ;  Paul  wrote  a  canon¬ 
ical  book  of  the  New  Testament — -the  Epistle  to  Phile¬ 
mon — to  a  slaveholder  concerning  his  runaway  slave. 
Paul  advised  Christians  to  be  subject  to  governments 
because  they  have  the  power  of  the  sword  from  God 
(Rom.  13:  1-4);  he  also  commanded  slaves  not  to  seek 
freedom  from  their  masters  because  Christianity  did 
not  entitle  them  to  liberty  (1  Cor.  7:  20-24;  1  Tim. 
•6:  1,2).  Christ  used  physical  violence  to  cleanse  the 
Temple  (Jno.  2:  15);  Paul  used  apostolic  authority 
to  return  a  Christian  slave  to  his  Christian  master 
(Philemon:  12-14). 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  war  or  slavery  can  be 
defended  from  the  passages  cited  above  by  a  correct 
system  of  exegesis,  but  my  contention  is  that  the  case 
for  slavery  is  the  stronger.  If  the  ministers  of  Eng- 


*  F.  W.  Farrar,  “  Imperialism  and  Christianity/’  “  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review,”  September,  1900. 


land  and  America  are  right,  who  to-day  are  insisting, 
on  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  facts  men¬ 
tioned  above,  that  wars  may  be  truly  Christian,  then 
the  ministers  of  the  South,  who  a  generation  ago  were 
defending  slavery  from  the  New  Testament,  were  also 
in  the  right.  In  both  cases  men  are  defending  by  a 
false  system  of  interpretation  an  existing  institution 
against  the  enlightened  conscience  of  their  time.  To¬ 
day  no  one  attempts  to  maintain  that  slavery  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  New  Testament.  The  Bible  has  not 
changed,  but  slavery  is  gone.  No  one  has  any  induce¬ 
ment  to  pervert  Scripture  in  its  behalf.  The  reason 
why  war  is  still  defended  by  the  same  principles  of  in¬ 
terpretation  that  have  been  discarded  with  regard  to 
the  texts  bearing  on  the  question  of  slavery  is  the  one 
given  centuries  ago  by  a  Hebrew  prophet:  “  Their  do¬ 
ings  will  not  suffer  them  to  turn  unto  their  God.” 
(Hos.  5:  4.) 

Again,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  teaching  and  life  of 
Christ  must  be  a  factor  in  the  interpretation  of  doubt¬ 
ful  passages.  The  statement  that  Christ  never  con¬ 
demned  war  proceeds  from  a  disregard  of  His  purpose. 
It  would  be  just  as  true  to  say  that  Christ  never  con¬ 
demned  murder.  (See  Matt.  5:  21,  22.)  He  came 
not  to  give  new  laws — to  command  this  and  to  pro¬ 
hibit  that  detail  of  conduct — but  to  inculcate  such 
principles  of  conduct  and  to  establish  such  relations 
between  God  and  men  that  unbrotherly  conduct 
should  cease.  His  words  in  Matt.  5 :  38-48  lay  down 
a  principle  of  love  to  all  and  violence  to  none,  whether 
fellow-countryman  or  foreigner,  which  leaves  no  place 
for  war. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  passages  in  question  and 
see  what  a  sober  exegesis  makes  them  mean. 

1.  Luke  3 :  14.  If  war  were  wrong  in  itself,  it  is 
urged,  John  the  Baptist  would  have  said  so  to  these 
soldiers  who  came  to  him;  his  silence  is,  therefore, 
evidence  that  it  is  not  wrong  for  Christians  to  be  sol¬ 
diers.  Here  is  the  argument  fully  stated:  The  Baptist 
fully  understood  the  character  of  the  kingdom  he  an¬ 
nounced;  therefore,  if  war  had  been  inconsistent 
with  membership  in  the  kingdom,  he  would  have 
known  it.  If  he  had  known  war  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  would  have  told  the  sol¬ 
diers.  He  said  nothing  about  their  profession  being 
wrong;  therefore,  war  is  not  incompatible  with  Chris- 

|  tianity.  The  first  statement  is  false,  and  the  inference 
from  it  uncertain.  J ohn  belonged  to  the  old  and  less 

I  spiritual  dispensation  (Matt.  11:  13,  14),  did  not  fully 
understand  the  character  and  work  of  Christ  (Matt. 
11:  2-6),  and  “  he  that  is  but  little  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  greater  than  he  ”  (Matt.  11:  11).  The  second 
statement  is  unproven  assertion,  and  the  conclusion  a 
precarious  argument  from  silence.  In  the  face  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  one  would  want  better  logic 
than  this  to  convince  him  that  J esus  is  the  Prince  of 
War. 

2.  John  2:  15.  Since  Jesus  used  physical  force  to 
cleanse  the  Temple,  it  is  argued,  therefore,  His  dis¬ 
ciples  may  go  to  war  to  rid  the  world  of  evil.  This  is 
the  only  place  in  the  Gospels  where  there  is  any  inti¬ 
mation  that  Christ  ever  used  physical  force  to  aid  the 
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cause  of  righteousness.  All  other  accounts  of  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  are  silent  about  the  scourge. 
It  is  strange  that  the  Apostle  of  Love  alone  records  his 
Master’s  use  of  force !  Granting  for  the  moment  that 
the  passage  does  prove  that  Jesus  used  violence  on 
men,  it  would  seem  strange  to  found  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  Christian  nations  on  an  exceptional  incident  in 
Jesus’  life. 

Does  the  verse  in  question  prove,  however,  that  Je¬ 
sus  used  physical  force  to  drive  His  fellows  out  of  the 
Temple?  The  verse  reads  in  the  Revised  Version: 
“  And  He  made  a  scourge  of  cords,  and  cast  all  out 
of  the  Temple,  both  the  sheep  and  the  oxen;  and  He 
poured  out  the  changers’  money,  and  overthrew  their 
tables.”  The  use  of  violence  is  only  an  inference;  the 
record  nowhere  says  Jesus  used  the  whip.  Now,  if 
men  were  not  seeking  an  excuse  for  war,  no  argument 
could  convince  them  that  Jesus  used  Has  whip  on 
men.  They  would  understand  that  He  who  from  the 
temptation  to  the  cross  consistently  eschewed  physical 
force,  did  not  here  try  to  whip  men  into  goodness. 
They  would  have  open  eyes  to  read  the  plain  record 
of  the  three  things  Jesus  did  in  cleansing  the  Temple: 
First,  He  made  a  scourge  of  cords  and  drove  all  the 
sheep  and  oxen  out  of  the  Temple;  secondly,  He 
poured  out  the  changers’  money  and  overthrew  their 
tables;  and,  thirdly,  He  said  to  the  sellers  of  doves, 
“  Take  these  things  hence.”  How  has  paganism  be¬ 
witched  the  church  to  enable  it  to  see  in  the  cattle- 
driver’s  whip  the  reeking  instruments  of  modern  war¬ 
fare! 

3.  Matt:  10:  34.  Christ’s  saying,  “I  came  not  to 
send  peace,  but  a  sword,”  has  been  taken  literally  and 
used  as  a  justification  of  war.  Consistency  would  re¬ 
quire  that  the  saying  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke 
(12:  49),  “I  came  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth,”  should 
also  be  taken  literally  and  used  to  justify  incendiar¬ 
ism  !  The  context  makes  it  clear  that  Christ  uses  both 
sword  and  fire  as  symbols  of  the  divisions  and  struggles 
in  families  and  nations,  which  shall  follow  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel.  The  question  ought  to  be  set  at 
rest  by  Luke’s  report  of  the  same  saying  of  Jesus’. 
As  if  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  he  puts  the  literal 
instead  of  the  symbolic  expression :  “  Think  ye  that  I 
am  come  to  give  peace  on  the  earth?  I  tell  you,  Nay; 
but  rather  division.”  (Luke  12:  51.) 

4.  Luke  22:  36.  “And  he  said  unto  them,  But 
now,  he  that  hath  a  purse  let  him  take  it,  and  likewise 
a  wallet  ;  and  he  that  hath  none,  let  him  sell  his  cloak, 
and  buy  a  sword.”  It  was  Jesus’  sad  lot  to  have  Has 
figurative  expressions  taken  literally.  When  He 
warned  the  disciples  against  the  leaven  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees  and  Sadducees,  they  thought  He  referred  to  their 
neglect  to  take  bread ;  He  had  to  tell  them  plainly  that 
it  was  not  of  bread  He  was  talking  before  they  under¬ 
stood  His  reference  to  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees 
(Matt.  16:  5-12).  When  He  told  them  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood,  they 
were  offended  at  the  literal  impossibility;  He  had  to 
explain  to  them  that  “  it  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life; 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing  ”  (John  6:  52-66).  On  this 
occasion  some  of  the  disciples  took  Jesus’  reference  to 


the  sword  literally,  and  said  “  Master,  here  are  two 
swords.”  Jesus  let  them  know  their  mistake  by  saying 
simply,  “  It  is  enough.”  Now,  if  Jesus  had  intended 
to  advise  the  disciples  to  arm  themselves,  two  swords 
were  not  enough;  he  ought  to  have  advised  nine  more. 

The  context  shows  the  Master’s  meaning.  He  had 
sent  the  twelve  out  the  first  time  for  a  short  tour 
among  the  J ews.  Hostility  to  the  gospel  was  not  yet 
developed.  They  did  not  go  prepared  for  a  long  jour¬ 
ney  nor  for  self-support.  Now  Jesus  is  “  reckoned 
with  the  transgressors  ” ;  the  gospel  will  be  opposed 
everywhere.  He  is  sending  the  disciples  out  to  return 
to  Him  no  more.  He  impresses  upon  them  the  far- 
reaching  character  of  their  mission,  and  the  opposition 
they  are  to  encounter,  by  telling  them  to  take  the  full 
equipment  of  the  traveler  in  a  hostile  country — wal¬ 
let,  purse  and  sword.* 

5.  Acts  10.  The  case  of  the  centurion  Cornelius 
does  not  prove  anything  regarding  the  relation  of 
Christianity  and  war.  The  Gospel  is  sent  to  all  men 
because  they  are  sinners,  not  because  they  are  right¬ 
eous.  In  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  apos¬ 
tolic  age  soldiers  left  the  army  as  soon  as  they  became 
Christians.  In  the  absence  of  any  statement  to  the 
contrary,  the  fair  inference  is  that  the  practice  began 
in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

6.  Romans  13 :  4.  “  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is 
evil,  be  afraid;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain:, 
for  he  is  a  minister  of  God,  an  avenger  for  wrath  to 
him  that  doeth  evil.”  It  is  concerning  a  heathen 
government  that  Paul  is  writing,  and  to  Christians 
living  in  a  heathen  society.  The  early  Christians  felt 
that  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  was  to  permeate  the 
whole  lump  of  the  world’s  life;  that  it  meant  a  new 
order  of  society  as  well  as  regenerated  individuals.. 
A  multitude  of  questions  arose  in  their  minds  as  to> 
what  relations  they  ought  to  bear  to  the  unchristian 
organization  of  society  in  which  they  found  them¬ 
selves.  In  attempting  the  solution  of  these  questions 
there  was  danger  lest  the  leavening  process  should  be 
rashly  hurried,  lest  the  heathen  should  find  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  a  source  of  social  and  political  disorder,  and  a- 
premature  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  world 
result.  The  leaders  among  the  Christians  were 
anxious  f  lest  the  women  should,  in  their  new-found, 
liberty  in  Christ,  violate  the  social  order — cause  dis¬ 
turbance  in  family  relations  (Eph.  5:  22,  23),  appear 
in  public  in  attire  that  would  mark  them,  as  immoral 
(1  Cor.  11:  2-16),  take  up  the  time  of  public  worship 
in  asking  questions  (1  Cor.  14:  34-36),  or  undertake 
work  for  which  their  previous  seclusion  had  unfitted 
them  (1  Tim.  2:  11,  12),  lest  Christian  slaves  should 
forsake  their  masters  (1  Tim.  6:  1,  2),  and  lest  Chris¬ 
tians  should  refuse  to  be  subject  to  the  heathen  gov¬ 
ernment  (Rom.  13:  1-7;  1  Peter  2:  13-17).  Hence 
their  advice  is  that  each  should  remain  socially  and 
politically  in  the  position  in  which  he  was  called 
(1  Cor.  7:  20-24). 

Paul’s  injunction  to  the  Roman  Christians,  to  be 

*  See  Ederslieim,  ”  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah,*" 
Vol.  II.,  Book  V.,  Chapter  12. 

f  See  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  Peter  passim. 
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subject  to  the  existing  powers,  is  part  of  this  advice. 
He  says  that  the  heathen  governments  were  ordained 
of  God  to  restrain  evil  in  the  world — in  the  absence 
of  the  moral  force  of  the  Gospel — and  did  not  wield 
the  sword  in  vain  against  evil  doers.  He  does  not  say 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  help  a  heathen 
government  wield  the  sword;  the  Christian’s  duty  is 
subjection.  If  the  passage  has  any  bearing  on  the 
question  of  Christians  going  to  war,  its  point  is  that 
it  is  wrong  for  Christians  to  make  forcible  resistance 
to  an  evil  government — China,  for  example!  There 
is  no  thought  here  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  gov¬ 
ernments  or  individuals  in  a  Christian  state  of  society. 
Paul  no  more  thought  of  saying  the  power  of  the 
sword  is  to  be  a  perpetual,  divinely-given  right  of  gov¬ 
ernments  than  of  decreeing  the  perpetuity  of  slavery, 
or  of  the  social  inferiority  of  women.  He  every¬ 
where  assumes  that  in  a  Christian  society  there  shall 
be  neither  male  nor  female,  bond  nor  free,  nor  na¬ 
tional  distinctions  (Gal.  3:  28),  and  he  certainly  ex¬ 
pected  with  the  prophets  that,  when  the  nations  be¬ 
come  Christian  they  shall  use  the  sword  no  more. 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana . 


For  The  American  Friend. 

PEACE  OR  WAR? 

UY  COLEMAN  L.  NICHOLSON. 

The  subject  of  peace  is  one  with  which  we  Friends 
are  perhaps  too  apt  to  consider  ourselves  perfectly 
familial’,  and  to  assume  that  in  its  defense  we  occupy 
an  impregnable  position  of  Christian  truth  and  right 
reason:  for  are  we  not  by  heredity,  education  and 
the  estimation  of  the  world,  the  very  people  of  peace? 
But  this  consciousness  of  our  peaceful  descent  and 
tradition,  the  character  of  our  education,  and  the  fact 
that  the  world  concedes  to  us  such  a  position,  may  mis¬ 
lead  many  of  us  into  the  complacent  assumption  that 
we  have  nothing  to  learn  on  the  spbject;  but  is  this 
true? 

How  many  of  us,  if  asked  to  state  clearly  to  the 
practical  world  about  us,  on  what  logical  ground  we 
hold  our  views,  could  do  more  than  reply  by  a  few 
hackneyed  expressions,  a  few  traditional  arguments, 
backed  up  by  a  few  texts  of  Scripture,  and  conclude 
with  the  convincing  statement,  that  war,  being  wholly 
bad  and  peace  wholly  good,  there  should  be  no  war? 

To  most  of  which,  it  is  quite  likely,  our  questioner 
would  give  assent  with  a  “  but.” 

Now,  it  is  just  our  failure,  fully  and  fairly,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  force  of  this  qualifying  “  but  ”  that  makes  us 
weak  in  advocacy. 

What  has  the  other  side  to  say? 

They,  too,  can  quote  Scripture;  they,  too,  have  con¬ 
victions;  they,  too, ' consider  war  an  evil;  they  are 
Christian  people,  and  largely  in  the  majority.  Their 
Scripture  appeal  is  to  the  Lord  of  Armies  (the  Lord  of 
Hosts) ;  their  convictions  are  founded  on  their  belief  as 
to  a  practical  method  of  governing  the  world,  which 
they  think  their  majority  should  entitle  them  to  deter¬ 
mine. 

Some  years  ago  the  remark  of  a  Friend,,  in  com¬ 


menting  on  an  invitation  to  a  “  peace  meeting,”  that 
he  “  should  rather  speak  on  war,”  impressed  the  writer 
with  the  thought  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  on 
that  side  of  the  question  which  we  Friends  hesitated 
to  allow  full  weight. 

Herschel  says,  “  One  test  of  truth  is  that  it  comes 
out  unchanged  from  every  form  of  fair  discussion.” 
Now,  fair  discussion  admits  as  sound  every  atom  of 
truth  there  is  in  the  presentation  of  the  other  side,  and 
conquers  by  showing  that  the  error  in  the  opposing 
position  lies,  not  in  the  possession  of  that  amount  of 
truth,  but  in  the  failure  to  comprehend  its  relation  to, 
and  harmonize  it  with,  the  larger  and  dominant  truth 
of  which  it  is  but  a  misinterpreted  part. 

When  an  able  writer  in  a  London  periodical  says, 
“We  must  admit  with  sorrow  there  is  as  much  in  the 
bosom  of  humanity  that  makes  for  strife  as  there  is 
that  makes  for  peace,”  he  states  a  truth  we  cannot  ig¬ 
nore,  and  must  take  full  account  of  in  our  contention 
for  peace,  and  point,  if  we  can,  to  the  true  sphere  of 
action,  within  which  this  quality  “  that  makes  for 
strife  ”  shall  find  its  legitimate  and  ample  field  for  ser¬ 
vice. 

We  may,  with  all  reverence,  acknowledge  that  any 
feeling,  dwelling  universally  “  in  the  bosom  of  hu¬ 
manity,”  is  God-given,  and  given  for  use  and  for  a 
purpose;  if  it  has  worked  into  evil,  we  must  not  deny 
the  source  of  the  feeling,  but  assert  and  prove  a  per¬ 
version  in  its  use. 

We  need  fear  no  truth;  and  when  we  acknowledge 
the  universality  of  The  Teeling  “  that  makes  for  strife  ” 
in  the  bosom  of  humanity,  we  may  be  sure,  at  one  time 
our  Divine  Creator  pronounced  it  good ;  and  sooner  or 
later,  along  the  line  of  His  education  of  the  race  we 
may  trust  Him,  with  ever-increasing  clearness,  to  re¬ 
veal  that  good. 

When  the  advocates  of  war — as  in  spirit  they  so  of- 
ten  do,  from  the  press,  the  platform  and  the  pulpit — 
challenge  us  with  the  battle  cry  of  God’s  chosen  peo¬ 
ple,  “  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,”  they 
point  unwittingly  to  the  real  purpose  of  “  the  feeling 
that  makes  for  strife  in  the  bosom  of  humanity  ” — 
namely,  the  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  very  instance  in  which  this  battle  cry  was 
first  heard  the  object  lesson  was  given,  that  the  means 
of  the  overthrow  of  evil  was  to  be  the  sword  of  the 
Lord,  not  of  Gideon;  a  few  broken  pitchers,  the  sud¬ 
den  letting  out  of  light  upon  darkness,  and  the  hosts 
of  Midian  melted  away. 

All  through  the  succeeding  centuries  the  same  les¬ 
son  was  ever  before  “  a  people  slow  of  heart  to  be¬ 
lieve,”  until  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in 
whose  life  was  revealed  the  true  purpose  of  every 
force  that  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  humanity. 

What  was  His  estimate  of  this  quality  “  that  makes 
for  strife  ”  ? 

He  declares  it  as  part  of  His  mission  first  to  direct 
it  aright,  and  then  to  intensify,  not  destroy  it. 
“Think  not  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth;  I 
come  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.”  Mankind,  even 
then,  had  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  of  victory  by  the 
broken  pitchers  and  the  shed  light. 
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Saul,  the  persecuting  Pharisee,  when  he  went  to 
Damascus  was  still  swinging  “  the  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Gideon.” 

Paul,  the  Christian,  when  he  went  to  Athens  to  con¬ 
quer  Greece,  was  none  the  less  of  a  fighter;  but  the 
u  Gideon  ”  was  all  out  of  his  battle  cry.  The  weapons 
of  his  warfare,  if  mighty,  were  no  longer  carnal;  he 
glorified  in  his  fighting  qualities;  “  so  fight  I,  not  as 
one  who  beateth  the  air;  ”  every  stroke  was  to  tell; 
and  when  he  faced  death,  his  last  and  mightiest  foe, 
it  was  with  the  shout  of  a  victor,  “  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight;”  henceforth  not  defeat,  but  a  crown;  and 
the  weapon,  he  tells  us,  was  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
“the  sword  of  the  Lord,”  not  coupled  with  that  of 
Gideon  or  Paul,  or  any  other  man. 

In  the  human  make-up  of  the  Christian  can  there 
be  any  other  lawful  use  than  this  of  the  “  quality  that 
makes  for  strife”?  And  is  not  the  true  aim  of  all 
Christian  education  on  this  line  not  to  eliminate  the 
quality  from  the  bosom  of  humanity,  but  to  point  to 
its  legitimate  field  of  service,  and  stimulate  it  to  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  the  strife  that  makes  for  righteous¬ 
ness. 

Wendell  Phillips  has  said,  “you  may  educate  the 
tiger  out  of  a  man  only  to  bring  in  the  fox.”  In  other 
words,  you  may  eliminate  the  quality  that  makes  for 
the  courage  and  dash  of  the  cavalry  charge,  only  to 
substitute  the  low  cunning  that  would  circumvent  a 
neighbor  or  defraud  a  customer. 

He  who  declared  He  “  came  to  bring  a  sword  ”  as 
surely  declared  He  came  that  we  “  might  have  life, 
and  have  it  more  abundantly  ” ;  not  a  contracted,  but 
an  expanded  life,  in  which  all  the  activities  with  which 
the  Creator  endowed  the  human  spirit  when  He  made 
man  in  His  own  image,  should  have  free  play  through 
a  knowledge  of  and  obedience  to  the  truth. 

Haver  ford.  Pa. 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

BY  LUCY  LARCOM. 

Tbe  corridors  of  Time 
Are  full  of  doors — the  portals  of  closed  years. 

We  enter  them  no  more,  though  bitter  tears 
Beat  hard  against  them,  and  we  hear  the  chime 
Of  lost  dreams,  dirge-like,  in  behind  them  ring, 

At  Memory’s  opening. 

But  one  door  stands  ajar — 

The  New  Year's;  while  a  golden  chain  of  days 
Hold  it  half  shut.  The  eager  foot  delays 
That  presses  to  its  threshold’s  mighty  bar; 

And  Fears  that  shrink,  and  Hopes  that  shout  aloud, 
Around  it  wait  and  crowd. 

It  shuts  back  the  Unknown. 

And  dare  wig  truly  welcome  one  more  year, 

Who  down  the  past  a  mocking  laughter  hear 
From  idle  aims  like  wandering  breezes  blown? 
We,  whose  large  aspirations  dimmed  and  shrank 
Till  the  year’s  scroll  was  blank! 

We  pause  beside  this  door, 

Thy  je ar,  O  God,  how  shall  we  enter  in? 

How  shall  we  thence  thy  hidden  treasures  win  ? 

Shall  we  return  in  beggary,  as  before, 

When  thou  art  near  at  hand,  with  infinite  wealth, 
Wisdom,  and  heavenly  health? 


Wie  International  Ursaon. 

FIRST  QUARTER. 

Lesson  III.  First  month  20,  1901. 

GREEKS  SEEKING  JESUS. 

John  12  :  20-33. 

Golden  Text.— We  would  see  Jesus.  John  12  :  21. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

Second-day,  First  mo.  14.— Greeks  seeking  Jesus.  John  12 :  20-33. 

Third-day,  First  mo.  15. — Walking  in  the  Light.  John  12 :  34-41. 

Fourth-day,  First  mo.  16.— Saved  by  Grace.  Eph.  2:  1-10. 

Fifth-day,  First  mo.  17.— P*ul  preaching  Jesus.  Acts.  17  ;  1-12. 

■  Sixth-day,  First  mo.  18.— Taking  the  Cross.  Matt.  10  :  34-42. 

Seventh-day,  First  mo.  19. — Not  of  the  world.  John  17 :  13-26. 

First-day,  First  mo.  20.— Seeking  Christ.  Matt.  2 : 1-12. 

The  account  of  tbe  incident  of  the  present  lesson  is 
peculiar  to  John.  The  place  was  Jerusalem,  and  tbe 
time  was  during  the  Feast  of  tbe  Passover,  just  before 
tbe  crucifixion. 

20.  “Now  there  were  certain  Greeks.”  In  tbe 
original  a  different  word  is  used  for  those  who  were 
Greeks  by  birth  and  those  Jews  who  were  born  in 
Greece  or  Grecian  colonies;  the  former  were 
“  Greeks,”  the  latter  “  Hellenists.”  Here  the  word 
Greek  is  used ;  these  were,  therefore,  Greek  proselytes. 
Compare  Luke  Y:  2;  Acts  10:  1,  2. 

21.  “  Philip.”  A  Greek  name,  and  possibly  on  that 
account  he  was  approached.  “  Of  Bethsaida  of  Gali¬ 
lee.”  They  may  have  been  from  Galilee  themselves. 

“  Sir.”  The  same  word  which,  when  used  in  address¬ 
ing  Christ,  is  translated  “  Lord.”  It  was  a  . deeply,  re¬ 
spectful  mode  of  address.  “  See.”  Have  a  personal 
interview  with  him.  It  is  not  stated  why.  Doubtless 
they  had  heard  him  and  desired  an  opportunity  when 
they  might  ask  him  personal  questions. 

22.  Andrew  and  Philip  were  of  the  same  town 
(John  1:  44),  and  are  mentioned  together.  Why 
Philip  should  not  at  once  have  told  Jesus  can  only  be 
conjectured. 

23.  “  Jesus  answered  them.”  Nothing  more  is  said 
of  the  Greeks,  and  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  the 
request  was  granted  or  denied.  It  is  clear  that  John 
uses  the  request  only  in  order  to  introduce  the  impor¬ 
tant  words  which  follow.  “  The  hour  is  come.”  The 
time  has  come  when  the  world  will  indeed  see  Jesus 
and  see  Him  glorified.  Compare  John  13:  1,  31; 
1Y:  1. 

24.  “  Verily,  verily.”  This  repetition  in  John  al¬ 
ways  signifies  that  what  follows  is  of  great  importance. 
“  Except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die, 
it  abideth  by  itself  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  beareth 
much  fruit.”  Revised  Version.  Christ  here  states  a 
great  truth.  Life  comes  through  death,  both  in  the 
natural  and  spiritual  world.  The  single  seed  which 
dies  in  the  earth  is  the  means  of  thirty,  sixty,  one 
hundred  or  more  living  in  its  place.  It  is  the  grains 
ground  to  powder  that  become  flour;  it  is  the  flour  de¬ 
stroyed  as  flour  that  becomes  bread.  Frustrations  are 
numberless.  So  in  the  spiritual  world  the  destruction 
or  sacrifice  of  self  produces  a  fine  character.  Christ 
himself  is  the  greatest  example  of  the  truth — He  gave 
Himself  that  men  might  have  life.  On  the  lower 
plane  the  man  “  concentered  all  in  self  ”  literally 
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Edward  Meade,  engineer  of  the  express  train  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad,  which  was  wrecked  cn  Monday, 
while  crashing  into  a  derailed  freight  car,  stuck  to  his  post  and  was 
bnried  beneath  his  engine. 

OBITUARY. 

William  J.  Buck,  of  Jenkintdwn,  Bucks  County,  well-known  local 
historian  and  naturalist.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Indian  utensils  and 
implements  discovered  along  the  Pennypack ;  "Early  Accounts  of  Pe¬ 
troleum  in  the  United  Stattes,"  “  The  Naturalist,”  and  "  Observations 

of  a  Naturalist." - Ethelbert  Nevin,  of  New  Haven,  one  of  the  most 

noted  composers  of  songs.  He  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  and  wa3 
born  in  Vineacre,  Pa.  Some  of  Navin’s  most  famous  songs  are :  "  Oh, 
That  We  Two  Were  Maying,”  “Narcissus,”  “The  Rosarie,”  “Hab 
Ein  Roslein,”  “  La  Vase  Brise,”  "One  Spring  Morning,”  aad  the  sere¬ 
nade,  “Good  Night,  Good  Night,  Beloved.” - Dr.  Edward  J.  Hopkins, 

late  organist  of  the  Temple,  London ;  author  of  many  anthems  and 
settings  of  the  canticles,  of  “  The  Organ ;  its  History  and  Construc¬ 
tion,”  and  of  “The  Temple  Choral  Service  Book.” 
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E  have  buried  our  beloved  Queen  with  all  the  reverence  and  solem¬ 
nity  which  befit3  a  nation  mourning  over  the  best  and  noblest 
■  woman  of  her  race.  All  former  military  pageants  have  been  surpassed 


office,  with  its  device  of  golden  lions;  the  magnificent  military  display  ; 
the  dull  and  measured  tramp  of  soldiers’  feet — sole  relief  of  the  almost 
oppressive  silence  of  the  streets— the  long,  monotonous  rows  of  30,000 
motionless  soldiers,  guarding  the  line ;  who,  of  all  the  countless  multi¬ 
tudes  who  witnessed  this  scene,  can  ever  cease  to  remember  it?  Yet  all 
these  thrilling  accessories — marvellous  in  their  grandeur  and  complete¬ 
ness,  absolutely  unique  in  spectacular  perfection— were  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  supreme  significance  of  the  gun-carriage,  which  bore  the 
nation’s  idol  from  her  people’s  gaze. 

The  “one,  vast,  overmastering  impression”  of  the  day  was,  however, 
reserved  for  the  scene  at  Windsor  Castle  and  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St. 
George,  which  for  more  than  seven  centuries  have  been  associated  with 
the  good  and  evil  fortunes  of  our  kings  and  queens.  We,  the  very  few 
to  whom  was  granted  the  rare  privilege  of  admission  in  the  chapel,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  dazzling  brilliancy  and  pathos  of  our  surroundings- 
The  architectural  beauties  of  St.  George’s  choir,  with  its  wealth  of  carv¬ 
ing,  11  rich  in  every  effect  of  light  and  shadow,  every  kind  of  cunning 
ornament  of  wood  and  stone,”  is  familiar  to  every  lover  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque,  Here  lie  the  famous  kings,  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VIII.,  and 
many  another  sovereign  of  our  line ;  and  this  shrine  is  intimately  linked 
with  the  most  ancient  and  famous  of  chivalrous  orders — that  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter;  its  dean  is  the  registrar  of  the  Order;  its  bishop  its  chancellor, 
while  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  its  prelate— their  Garter  vestments 
adding  magnificence  to  the  priestly  garb. 

Above  the  oaken  stalls  hang  the  banners  of  the  knights  of  this  Order, 
which,  “  stiff  and  resplendent,  tali  of  the  undying  appetite  for  Honor," 
preaching  the  old-world  truth :  “The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state  are 
shadows,  not  substantial  things.”  It  is  true,  as  the  press  tells,  that  only 
with  an  effort  can  we  realize  how  much  of  earthly  pomp  and  dignity  was 
comprised  on  this  occasion  in  so  small  a  space.  “  The  chapel  contained 
an  epitome  of  English  history,  with  all  that  is  noble  and  famous  adorn¬ 
ing  its  benches.”  With  the  exception- of  a  few  rows  of  ladies,  in  deep 
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in  pomp  and  splendor ;  all  naval  displays  in  thrilling  effects.  As  is  truly 
said,  “  Brilliance  and  gravity  united,  like  the  mingling  of  our  pride  and 
our  regret,  in  that  incomparable  picture  of  farewell.” 

From  the  moment  when,  according  to  the  Queen’s  request,  “  as  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  daughter,”  the  precious  remains  were  conducted  on  a  gun-carriage 
to  her  yacht,  and  borne  between  the  miles  of  battleships,  to  the  final  rites 
of  yesterday,  the  scenes  and  spectacles  of  tbs  long  route  baffled  descrip¬ 
tion.  But  standing  out,  and  never  to  be  forgotten,  were  the  pathetic 
wail  of  the  Highland  pipers  who  led  the  procession  from  Osborn®,  the 
strains  of  her  Mejesty’s  favorite  hymn,  “  The  saints  of  God,  their  con¬ 
flicts  past,”  played  by  the  massed  military  bands,  as  the  Alberta  moved 
slowly  away  into  the  silver  mist,  the  sullen  roar  of  the  guns  “proclaim¬ 
ing  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  all  earthly  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the 
great  dead,”  and  finally,  the  gorgeous  illumination  of  the  heavens,  just 
as  the  Royal  vessels  turned  to  port,  which  caused  the  sun  lit  towsrs  of 
Osborne  to  stand  out  sharp  and  clear. 

The  progress  through  London  of  a  procession  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  through  massed  millions  of  the  people— the  women  in  mourning 
and  the  men  with  heads  uncovered— the  slow  march  of  the  King  and 
the  Kaiser,  with  many  royal  princes,  on  their  splendid  chargers ;  the 
scarlet  and  gold  of  the  endless  line  of  regal  military,  and  civil  followers  . 
Earl  Roberts,  on  his  white  steed,  holding  aloft  the  crimson  baton  of  his 


mourning,  both  nave  and  choir  were  ablaze  with  full-dress  uniforms  and 
jewelled  orders.  Civilians  were  in  court  dress,  and  each  officer  was  a 
study  in  resplendent  hues.  The  Knights  of  "Windsor,  bearing  on  their 
golden  epaulets  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  lined  the  chancel.  Beefeaters,  in 
their  picturesque  Tudor  costumes,  with  their  captain,  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  at  their  head,  kept  the  nave,  and  for  four  hours  stood  immovable, 
as  if  carved  in  stone,  their  giant  forms  erect,  their  heads  bowed,  holding 
aloft  their  partisans.  The  Privy  Councillors,  with  glittering  insignia ; 
Lord  Salisbury  and  the  chiefs  of  his  party  attended  in  stately  uniform 
and  chains  of  many  orders,  and  the  Opposition  robed  in  equal  splendor. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Siam  sat  next  to  the  burly  Portuguese  Ambassador, 
and  the  Chinese  Ambassador,  in  exquisitely  embroidered  garments, 
looked  on  with  impassive  face. 

At  the  moment  of  arrival  at  Windsor,  signalized  by  the  booming  of 
the  first  minute-gun,  the  two  Archbishops,  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and 
Winchester,  the  dean  and  prebendaries  of  the  royal  borough,  and  the 
white-robed  choir,  moved  slowly  to  await  the  entrance  at  the  western 
door ;  and  as  we  waited,  in  strained  attitude,  and  a  silence  which  was 
felt,  we  knew  nothing  of  the  causa  of  delay.  Stung  and  maddened  by 
the'cold  and  inaction,  the  artillery  horses  attached  to  the  gun-carriage 
became  restive,  and  were  rapidly  detached,  thus  furnishing  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  naval  heroes  of  Ladysmith  to  display  their  genius  for  re- 
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source,  and  convey  the  precious  harden  to  its  goal.  At  last,  the  west  gate 
was  thrown  open  and  eight  of  the  Queen’s  guards  threw  down  their 
plumed  helmets,  and  bore  tbs  coffin  through  the  nave  to  the  altar — a 
memorable  passage,  which  words  are  quite  inadequate  to  describe.  The 
Royal  and  Imperial  mourners,  with  faces  grey  and  drawn  with  sorrow ; 
kings  and  princes,  potentates  and  envoys ;  ministers  plenipotentiary,  am¬ 
bassadors  and  representatives ;  gantlemen-ab&rms,  great  military  chiefs— 
all  in  gorgeous  raiment,  and  with  every  conceivable  variety  of  embroi¬ 
dery  and  jewelled  decoration ;  the  solitary  notable  figure  in  plain  black 
and  white  of  Mr.  Choate;  the  kings  of  arms,  pursuivants,  and  heralds,  in 
the  gorgeous  medieval  trappings  of  past  ages1,;  Indian  chiefs,  Japanese 
envoys,  Turkish  and  Egyptian  notables,  with  their  red  fezes— a  vast,  in¬ 
comparable  procession,  following  the  plain  oak  coffin,  behind  which  four 
old  officers  of  the  Household  bore  the  famous  white  embroidered  pail, 
the  Crown  of  England — whose  massive  rabies,  each  with  a  thrilling  his¬ 
tory  of  old-time  conquest,  lit  up  the  scene— the  Sceptre  and  the  golden 
Orb.  The  venerable  Primate,  agitataied  with  grief,  yet  holding  himself 
well,  read  in  harsh,  strong  tones  the  greater  portion  of  the  incomparable 
Barial.Service,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  music,  con¬ 
sisting  of  English,  German,  French  sad  Russian  compositions,  was  sym¬ 
pathetically  rendered.  The  anthem  concluded,  the  king  of  arms  pro¬ 
nounced  “  the  Styles  of  Her  late  Most  Sacred  Majesty  of  Blessed  Mem¬ 
ory,”  concluding  with  the  aspiration,  la  loud  voice,  ‘‘God  Save  the 
King.”  The  immortal  strains  of  ‘‘Blest .are  the  departed”  fell  upon  the 


peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding.  She  is  dead  I  and  with 
her  dies  an  epoch.  That  mighty  period  which  is  commemorated  by  her 
name  is  rolled  up  as  a  scroll.  That  is  why  we  tremble,  as  with  the  pre¬ 
monitory  shudder  of  the  last  end  when  all  human  history  will  touch  its 
awful  close.  The  ground  under  us  dissolves ;  the  unknown  awaits.  The 
new  century  lies  ahead  ominously  silent.” 

Inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Qoeen,  the  Spectator  observes  that  the 
gospel  of  direct,  immediate  duty  is  the  primary  gospel  for  mankind. 
The  gospel  of  duty  does  not  wait  for  any  mystic  conversion,  for  any 
transcendental  vision,  for  any  new,  subtle  imagining  or  mental  enlarge¬ 
ment.  It  appeals  immediately  to  an  element  which,  however  it  came  to 
be,  is  a  central  motive  force  in  every  on®  of  us.  ...  So  far  as  we  finite 
creatures  are  concerned,  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  duty  removes  a  man 
from  car  human  category  ;  we  do  not  understand  him,  his  life  is  to  us  a 
sealed  book.  No  fin®  sentimentalizing  will  ever  take  the  place  of  the 
plain,  hard  doing  of  duty,  especially,  as  Goethe  says,  the  duty  that  lies 
nearest.  It  has  even  been  suggested  by  physicians  of  the  soul  that,  as 
ws  take  a  bitter  tonic  for  the  health  of  the  body,  so  should  we  seek  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  but  obvious  duty,  the  discharge  of  which  will  brace  the  moral 
nature. 

The  Daily  News,  which  has  unfortunately  changed  hands,  and  is  now 
an  organ  of  the  “  Little  Englander  ”  party,  makes  some  salutary  remarks 
on  latter-day  decadence.  '  After  remarking  that  Queen  Victoria  was  al¬ 
ways  simple,  dignified  and  great,  the  editor  adds:  ‘‘When  the  Queen 
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mourners’  ears,  than  4b©  Benediction,  and  the  glittering  guests  moved 
slowly  away  to  the  strains  of  Beethoven’s  Funeral  March. 

“  The  face  of  Death  is  toward  the  Sura  of  Life, 

His  shadow  darkens  earth.  Bis  truer  name 

la  "  Onward."  No  discordance  in  the  roll 

And  march  of  that  eternal  harmony 

Whereto  the  world  heats  time,  though  faintly  heard 

Until  the  great  Hereafter.” 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  all  churches  and  chapels.  At  St.  Paul’s 
there  was  a  “  service  of  solemn  supplication,”  for  which  the  space  re¬ 
served  for  the  public  was  filled  several  hours  before  the  appointed  time. 
A  magnificent  military  orchestra  of  seventy  eminent  musicians  led  the 
devotional  music.  The  anthem,  “And  the  King  said,”  was  written  by 
Goss— but  apparently  without  orchestral  parts— for  the  funeral  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Strange  to  say,  a  daughter  of  She  composer  was 
on  Friday  looking  over  some  old  papers,  and  among  them  discovered  the 
original  and  hitherto  missing  parte.  These  sh®  Immediately  forwarded 
to  the  Cathedral  authorities,  and  they  were  used  with  excellent  effect. 

The  services  at  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Margaret’s  wars  most  ad¬ 
mirably  arranged. 

And  now  that  wa  have  said  our  long  farewell  to  the  well-beloved 
Mother  of  her  people,  we  aak,  What  was  the  secret  of  her  eway—nevar 
so  potent  as  now  that  she  has  exchanged  aa  earthly  sovereignty  for  her 
place  and  station  in  God’s  Kingdom  ?  Our  hearts  reply :  An  unparal¬ 
leled  devotion  to  duty,  a  majesty  which  never  quailed,  a  dignity  which 
nothing  ruffled,  her  warrior's  heart,  her  oversowing  pity,  her  mind  not 
subtle,  but  intent  upon  her  people’s  good,  and  alert  in  their  defence,  her 
unfailing  royal  instincts,  her  purity  of  heart  and  loftiness  of  soul. 

“She  is  dead  l”  says  Canon  Holland,  “  and  we  are  left  to  cur  last  of¬ 
fice ‘of  committing  her  soul  to  the  infinite  mercies  of  Jesus  within  the 


cam©  to  the  throne,  the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  had  not  been  openly 
established  in  London.  The  best  society,  using  both  words  in  their 
proper  sense,  was  open  to  intellect  without  money.  It  ws3  dosed  to 
money  without  intellect.  Nobody  worth  considering  took  the  slightest 
interest  in  a  man  because  he  was  rich,  and  an  exhibition  of  riches  was 
generally  regarded  as  vulgar.”  The  writer  reminds  us  that  quiet,  sensi¬ 
ble  people  can  go  their  own  way,  remembering  the  dictum  of  a  philos¬ 
opher— that  more  money  is  spent  upon  making  its  owners  ridiculous 
than  upon  any  other  object,  great  or  small.  But  the  inordinate  greed 
for  wealth  has  spread. 

On  Sunday  week  Mr.  Haweis  preached  three  sermons  on  the  death  of 
the  Queen.  On  Tuesday  morning  he  was  found  lying  unconscious  in  his 
room,  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards  of  heart  failure,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two.  For  a  clergyman  he  had  a  curious  and  adventurous  career.  Crip¬ 
pled  from  childhood,  he  lived  a  life  of  ceaseless  physical  and  mental  ac¬ 
tivity.  Smitten  with  the  fever  of  Garibaldi-worship,  h®  sailed  for  Italy, 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  and  became  &  personal  friend  of  the 
hero  o?  the  campaign.  During  the  Chicago  Exhibition  he  visited  the 
Parliament  of  Religions,  lectured  frequently  in  the  United  States,  and 
preached  in  San  Francisco,  Australis,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

Mr.  Haweis,  at  his  popular  church  of  St.  James,.  Marylebone,  solved 
for  a  large  class  of  persons  the  problem,  how  to  amuse  one’s  self  on  Sun¬ 
day  without  renouncing  the  religious  element.  He  provided  good  music, 
a  ladies’  choir,  many  laughable  anecdotes  and  original  reflections,  and 
comfortable  pew  accommodation.  “  To  do  justice  to  him  as  a  preacher, 
it  is.”  says  the  Times,  *'  necessary  to  remember  the  natural  disadvantages 
which  he  had  to  overcome,  and  the  large  following  of  people  who  ac¬ 
knowledged  that,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  he  had  overcome  them.” 
Bishop  Creighton  need  to  say  that,  what  is  wanted  is  a  “  recognizable 
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type”  of  English  service ;  “  but  anything  less  normal  than  Mr.  Haweis,  a3 
he  tripped  about  in  his  pulpit  in  a  black  gown,  it  would  be  hard  to  con- 
conceive.  ...  At  the  same  time,  it  was  not  merely  to  the  lovers  of  sen¬ 
sation  that  he  appealed.  He  had  been,  for  instance,  a  select  evening 
preacher  at  Westminster  Abbey ;  he  was,  in  1886,  the  Lowell  lecturer  at 
Boston.  ...  In  fact,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered,  not  only  as  a  versa¬ 
tile  writer  and  speaker,  but  also  as  an  indication  of  the  vast  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  the  English  Church.” 

Among  the  numerous  books  of  which  Mr.  Haweis  was  the  author, 
were  “  Music  and  Morals,”  “Christ  and  Christianity,  "Life  of  Sir  Hor- 
ell  Mackenzie,”  and  "  American  Humorists.”  He  was  also  on  the  staff 
of  the  Echo ,  and  wrote  for  the  leading  reviews.  His  home  was  a 
musical  and  literary  salon,  which  attracted  celebrities  of  all  kinds  and 
nationalities.  Music,  especially  as  expressed  by  the  violin,  was  to  him 
an  engrossing  delight,  and  on  this  instrument  h©  was  an  eminent 
authority.. 

To  a  Daily  News  reporter,  Mr.  Haweis,  discussing  the  Church  in  the 
twentieth  century,  expressed  his  opinion  that  Ha-statement  on  a  large 
scale  will  be  necessary.  He  asked :  “  What  is  the  use  of  teaching  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible  when  we  know  that  the  Bible  is  not 
verbally  inspired?  People  now  despise  the  clergy  on  account  of  the 
old  rubbish  they  are  not  ashamed  to  teach.  Th©  twentieth  century 
will  not  tolerate  them  unless  they  mend  their  ways.”  During  his 
thirty  years’  incumbency  at  St.  James’,  Mr.  Haweis’  congregation  in¬ 
cluded  at  various  times  Tennyson,  Maurice,  Freuds,  Gladstone,  Dean 
Stanley,  Gounod,  and  John  Richard  Green. 

The  Church  Times  remarks :  "  If  the  clergy  generally  were  to  adopt 
th©  formula  which  Mr.  Haweis  applied  to  Christian  doctrines,  ‘  It  was 
true,  it  is  not  true;  it  is  true,’  in  no  very  long  time  the  country  would 
be  heathen.  Happily  they  do  not  juggle  with  catholic  truth,  and  Mr. 
Haweis  remained  apart  as  an  eccentric,  if  not  positively  condemned  as 
an  impossible  Churchman.  ...  So  long  as  a  clergyman,  fiddling  in  th© 
pulpit  and  lecturing  on  Tennyson  and  every  other  subject  under  th© 
sun,  is  tolerated,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  men  who  accept  with¬ 
out  question  the  whole  Catholic  Faith  should  be  held  up  to  reproba¬ 
tion  by  the  bishops  because  of  a  little  extra  ceremonial.  Let  us  be 
comprehensive  entirely  or  entirely  uacomprehensive.” 

Of  the  same  type  of  clergymen  was  the  Rev.  Brook©  Lambert,  vicar 
of  Greenwich,  who  died  within  the  same  week.  Both  he  and  Mr. 
Haweis  were  notable  Bread  Churchmen,  though  scarcely  of  the  beat 
school ;  both  were  pronounced  Liberals  in  politics,  sympathetic  friends 
of  Nonconformists,  and  ardent  social  reformers.  As  noted  by  th©  Chris¬ 
tian  World ,  Mr.  Lambert’s  ideal  of  a  State  Church  was  that  which 
would  comprehend  all  sections  of  believers.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  of  Poor-law  Guardians,  a  chairman  of  th®  vestry,  and  a  busy 
member  of  the  Board  Works.  Hs  was  a  standing  reproach  to  all  idle 
people.  “No  one  was  more  charming  in  private  social  life,  over  his 
own  Sunday  evening  little  suppers,  or  at  social  parties  and  public  din¬ 
ners.  A  first-rate  teller  of  racy  stories,  a  man  of  the  widest  reading, 
of  ready  wit,  and  mush  humor.  .  .  .  Cant,  dishonesty tof  all  sorts,  false 
pretences,  and  unjust  ways,  however  specious  the  garb  in  which  they 
were  masked,  were  ruthlessly  exposed  by  his  keen  eyes.  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  th©  very  widest  tolerance  of  honest  opinion  and 
the  moat  far-reaching  charity  lor  honest  doubters  on  religious  ques¬ 
tions.  Ke  was  one  of  the  initiators  of  th©  Christian  social  movement 
which  now  holds  periodical  meetings  at  Sion  College.” 
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HE  services  at  th©  Quiet  Day  for  Churchwomen  which,  as  already 
announced  in  The  Church  Standard,  will  be  conducted  ai  St. 
James’  Church  on  Thursday,  February  28th,  by  the  Very  Reverend  Wil- 
ford  L.  Robbins,  D.D.,  dean  of  All  Saints’  Cathedral,  Albany,  will  b©  as 
follows:  Holy  Communion  st  7.30  a. in. ;  Morning  Prayer  at  9  a.m.,  and 
at  9.30  a.m.  a  second  Celebration ;  then  addresses  and  meditations,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  afternoon  services  at  3  p.m.,  and  Evensong  at  5  o’clock. 

The  annual  Conference  of  Churchwomen  will  be  held  on  Friday 
March  1st,  in  Holy  Trinity  Pariah  House,  Twentieth  street  below  Wal¬ 
nut,  with  sessions  at  10.30  a.m.  and  at  3  p.m.  Th©  topics  and  speak¬ 
ers  are  as  follows :  “The  Influence  of  Environment,”  Mrs.  E.  A.  Brad¬ 
ley,  of  New  York;  “Our  Responsibility  for  the  Use  of  Words,”  Miss 
Lucy  Jarvis,  of  Connecticut ;  "Th©  Value  of  Tims,”  Miss  Mary  W.  Trip- 
fcell,  of  Missouri;  "  Wb.at  can  Churchwomen  do  to  Promote  the  Dae  Ob¬ 
servance  of  th®  Lord’s  Day?"  Mrs.  Mcllvains,  of  Delaware. 

Th®  Common  Council  of  this  city  on  Thursday  passed  the  ordinance 
to  place  on  th®  city  plan  American  street,  thirty -six  feet  in  width,  from 
Church  street  to  Filbert,  in  th©  rear  of  Christ  Church.  Mr.  Van  Oaten, 
of  the  Sixth  Ward,  in  which  Christ  Church  stands,  replying  to  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Meehan  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Christ  Church  be¬ 
ing  sold,  said  there  was  about  as  much  chane©  of  it  being  sold  as  of  In¬ 
dependence  Hail  being  sold.  The  object  of  th®  legislation  proposed  Is  in 
part  th®  protection  of  th©  historic  old  church  from  fire. 

Th©  session  of  th©  Norristown  Convocation  at  All  Saints’  Church, 
Norristown,  on  Thursday  last,  was  addressed  by  th©  Rav.  J alas  L.  Pre- 


vost,  of  Tanana,  Alaska,  who  gave  an  account  of  his  work  on  the  Yu¬ 
kon  River,  illustrated  by  stereopticon  pictures.  The  Rev.  Herbert  J. 
Cook,  of  Calvary  Church,  Conshohocken,  presided  at  the  business  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Rev.  W.  Herbert  Burk,  rector  of  All  Saints’,  and  the  Rev. 
John  S.  Gibson,  rector  of  3.  James’  Church,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  took 
part  in  the  evening  service. 

Th©  Oeiavia  Hill  Association  of  this  city,  which  is  making  systematic 
efforts  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  has  proved  that  decent 
treatment  of  tenants  is  not  sentimental  pMlanthrophy  but  practical  bus¬ 
iness.  The  original  capital  of  $20,000,  under  date  of  incorporation,  June, 
1898,  was  increased  in  January,  1889,  to  $50,000;  of  this  total  sum,  $11,- 
725  remain  untaken.  On®  hundred  and  seven  stockholders  now  hold 
1,631  shares.  Dividends  amounting  to  4  per  cent,  have  been  paid  during 
the  year:  one,  of  2  per  cent.,  in  December,  1899;  the  second,  of  2  per 
cent.,  in  June,  1900.  A  resolution  declaring  a  2  per  cant,  dividend  at  th® 
regular  period  in  December,  1900,  was  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  th© 
Board.  Th©  organization  buys  small  dwellings  and  moderate-sized  tene¬ 
ments  and  renovates  and  keeps  them  in  repair,  renting  them  mo3t  fre¬ 
quently  to  th®  very  poor.  The  Association  owns  about  thirty  houses 
which,  when  purchased,  were  dangerous  to  health  and  a  disgrace  to 
Philadelphia,  and  for  nearly  that  number  in  addition  it  acts  as  agent. 

A  general  missionary  service  under  the  auspices  of  the  Junior  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  will  be  held  in  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Germantown,  Sunday  night.  February  24th,  at  7.45  o’clock.  Addresses 
by  John  W.  Wood,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Prevoat,  Alaska,  and  Bishop  Hare. 
Th©  public  are  cordially  invited. 

Bishop  Whitaker,  as  usual  on  th©  Monday  before  Ash -Wednesday, 
celebrated  the  Holy  Communion  and  made  the  address  at  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Clerical  Brotherhood,  taking  for  his  theme  the  call  of 
Malachi  to  the  priests  of  the  Jews  to  give  God  their  best.  “  This,”  said 
hs,  “  means  each  one’s  best  relative  to  what  hs  has,  like  th©  best  of  the 
widow  with  her  two  mites  or  that  of  th©  woman  with  the  box  of  oint¬ 
ment,  who  ‘  had  don©  what  she  could.’  It  is  not  giving  God  th©  best, 
for  Instance,  to  have  solid  silver  on  one’s  private  table  and  plated  silver 
on  God’s  alter,”  Applying  his  message  especially  to  the  half  a  hundred 
clergy  before  him  th©  Bishop  said  that  this  gift  of  th©  priest’s  best  con¬ 
sisted  of  (1)  realizing  God;  (2)  self-effacement ;  (3)  consecration.  His 
remarks  on  self-effacement  were  especially  clear  and  plain.  By  self- 
effacement  hs  did  not  mean  merely  the  effacament  of  one’s  own  selfish 
personality  or  ambition,  but  th®  effacemenfc  even  of  one’s  own  pet  e&us© 
or  doctrine,  even  of  one’s  own  self-sacrificing  ideal  of  devotion  to  some 
important  part  of  Christian  truth.  Most  of  th©  divisions  of  Christendom 
had  come  into  being  by  emphasizing  soma  particular  matter  of  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  worship.  “I  have  known  some  clergymen,”  said  the 
Bishop;  “  to  dwell  on  th©  Sacraments  until  they  preached  the  Sacraments 
instead  -of  preaching  Ghriefc,  and  Easd®  them  obscure  Him  instead  of 
pointing  to  Him.  I  have  known  others  to  preach  one  form  of  the 
Church  as  essential  to  all,  because  it  was  essential  to  them,  with  the 
same  result.  I  have  known  others  to  preach  justification  by  faith  till 
thsy  left  no  room  for  anything  else.”  Th©  practical  ways  of  reaching 
this  ideal  of  giving  God  our  best,  said  hs,  ara  by  keeping  it  before 
ns,  by  industry,  and  by  meditation.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  completed  math¬ 
ematical  calculations  far  in  advance  of  what  others  had  accomplished 
in  Ms  time  by  keeping  his  object  before  him.  Our  Lord  was  incessantly 
industrious,  for  we  ar©  told  that  th®  crowd  pressed  upon  Him  and  His 
disciples  so  that  they  had  not  ©yen  time  to  eat,  and  that  He  slept  from 
weariness.  Meditation  involves  being  often  alone  with  God.  In  con¬ 
clusion  the  Bishop  urged  his  hearers  to  taka  this  subject  of  giving  God 
their  best  as  th©  subject  of  their  private  meditations  in  Lent. 

The  Meetings  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Teachers  Institute 
held  a  Conference  of  th©  schools  of  th®  Southwest  Convocation  at  the 
Church  of  th®  Holy  Apostles  on  Friday  evening,  February  15th.  Th© 
clergy,  officers  and  teachers  of  all  such  were  invited  to  supper  in  the 
pariah  building.  The  Rev.  G.  Woolssy  Hodg®,  president  of  th©  South¬ 
west  Convocation,  took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Georg©  C.  Thomas,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Association,  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and 
read  a  letter  from  Bishop  Whitaker,  expressing  his  symapthy  and  regret 
at  absence  to  keep  a  previously-made  appointment.  After  &  hymn,  th© 
Creed,  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Collects,  and  some  opening  remarks  by  Mr. 
Georgs  C.  Thomas  and  by  th©  Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  Thomas,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  tbs  Holy  Apostles,  the  Conference  discussed  “The  Officers’ 
Work  in  th®  School — Superintendents,  Choirmasters,  Librarians,  Secre¬ 
taries,  Treasurers,”  etc.  Th©  speakers  were  the  Rsv.  Richard  N.  Thomas, 
of  the  Sunday  School  Association ;  th®  Rev.  Fletcher  Clark,  Mrs.  Ash- 
bridge,  and  Prof.  Jos.  P.  Remington,  of  Holy  Trinity  Church ;  the  Rev. 
Robert  A.  Mayo,  of  Holy  Trinity  Memorial  Chapel ;  Dr.  D.  L.  Witmer, 
of  the  Church  of  th©  Ascension;  the  Rav.  Wm.  H.  Graff,  of  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter ;  Miss  Mi®l,  of  St.  Sauveur ;  Messrs. 
Simon  Porter  and  Jeroms  S.  Cross,  of  th®  Memorial  Ohapal  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  8.  Thomas,  Messrs.  George  C. 
Thomas,  Ewing  L.  Miller,  Georg®  F.  Bishop  and  Joseph  L.  Bailey,  and 
Miss  Kate  A.  Baumann,  of  th®  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostlas.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  msmbsrs  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Sunday  School  Associa¬ 
tion  were  present:  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Bodine,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Richard  N. 
Thomas,  Messrs.  George  C.  Thomas,  John  E.  Baird,  Ewing  L.  Miller  and 
Jos.  P.  Remington.  Th©  discussion  of  “  Confirmation  .th©  Aim  of  the 
Sunday  School  Teacher,  and  Thereafter  a  Help  to  Christian  Living,”  was 
postponed  for  lack  of  time. 

The  new  memorial  altar  and  cross  recently  presented  to  Christ  Church, 
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Germantown,  was  consecrated  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday,  the  sermon  being 
preached  by  Bishop  Scarborough,  of  New  Jersey,  who  took  the  place  of 
Bishop  Whitaker,  the  latter  befog  engaged  at  the  Clerical  Brotherhood 
service  in  the  Church  House  at  the  same  hour. 

The  diocesan  assembly  of  the  Daughters  of  the  King  will  meet  in  the 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday,  February  28, 1901.  The 
business  meeting  and  conference  of  members  takes  place  in  th®  parish 
house  at  4.80  p.m.,  and  there  will  be  a  “  Quiet  Hour”  in  the  Church  at 
8  p.m.,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Olmsted,  S.T.D..  of  St.  Asaph’s 
Church,  Bala.  The  clergy  of  the  diocese  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
devotional  work  among  women  are  cordially  invited  to  he  present  at  all 
of  these  services. 

The  $5,000  left  to  the  Divinity  School  of  Philadelphia  by  the  late 
George  Blight  is  now  in  the  School's  treasury. 

The  Rev.  Chaplain  A.  L.  Royce,  D.D.,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  will 
be  the  speaker  at  the  next  Monday  meeting  of  the  Clerical  Brotherhood. 
Subject:  “The  Universities’  Mission,  Zanzibar,  Africa.” 

At  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Eleventh  and  Mt.  Vernon  streets,  on 
Sunday  afternoon  next,  February  24th,  at  3  o'clock,  there  will  be  a  spe¬ 
cial  missionary  service  to  increase  interest  in  the  Lenten  offering,  when 
it  is  hoped  that  Bishop  Hare  will  speak  on  “  Work  among  the  Indians,” 
and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hunter,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  on  “Work  among  the  Ne¬ 
groes.” 

The  arbitration  agreement  of  thirteen  years’  standing  between  the 
Shoe  Manufacturers’  Association  of  this  city  and  their  employees  was 
discussed  at  the  Christian  Social  Union’s  Monday  evening  meeting  at 
the  parish  house  of  St.  Luke’s  and  the  Epiphany.  Messrs.  J.  G.  Crox- 
ton,  president,  and  Howard  L.  Townsend,  secretary  of  th®  Association, 
and  Mr.  George  P.  Schober,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  were  present  to  explain  the  agreement,  which  has  been  much 
complained  of  by  the  Shoe  Lesters’  Protective  Union  as  a  great  re¬ 
ducer  of  wages  and  infcimidator  of  workingmen.  The  1  asters  say  that 
they  have  no  representative  on  the  Board  who  is  not  employed  by 
the  other  side,  and  therefore  afraid  of  losing  his  job  unless  he  sides 
with  the  manufacturers  to  prevent  real  arbitration.  The  manufacturers 
frankly  admitted  looking  at  labor  as  a  commodity  to  be  bought  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  without  regard  to  sentiment 
or  philanthropy,  and  justified  this  attitude  by  saying  that  any  ether 
would  subject  them  to  cut-throat  competition.  On  being  reminded 
that  some  of  the  largest  shoe  factories  of  Massachusetts  are  success¬ 
fully  conducted,  though  recognizing  the  national  organization  of  the 
shoe  workers,  the  representatives  of  the  local  manufacturers’  associa¬ 
tion  said  that  their  employees  had  only  a  local  organization. 

The  council  of  the  “  Clerical  Union  for  the  Maintenance  and  De¬ 
fence  of  Catholic  Principles”  has  met  in  this  city  and  pledged  $1,000  to 
the  support  of  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Taylor,  of  Westminster,  Md.,  in  his  legal 
controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  that  diocese. 

The  class  in  physical  training  for  invalid  children,  heretofore  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  A.  F.  Bevereux,  of  the  City  Mis¬ 
sion's  Northwest  Sick  Diet  Kitchen,  has  been  forced  to  close  for  lack 
of  funds.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  b®  scon  reopened. 

Services  to  commemorate  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Galilee  Mis¬ 
sion,  at  Ninth  and  Carlton  streets,  were  held  last  week.  Large  audiences 
filling  the  chapel  each  night  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  earnest 
addresses  made  by  prominent  clergymen  and  layman.  At  the  closing 
service,  which  was  conducted  by  the  secretary,  the  Rev.  Llewellyn  N. 
Csley,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  was  present  and  spoke  in  a  way  that 
captivated  the  attention  of  the  men  at  once.  He  expressed  his  pleasure 
with  all  he  had  seen  of  the  work  of  the  Mission,  dwelling  especially  on 
th©  cleanliness  of  the  premises,  including  the  kitchen,  and  referred  to 
some  of  his  experiences  in  the  West.  H®  then  addressed  them  very  for¬ 
cibly,  yet  simply,  on  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  lift  the  fallen,  and  to 
save  and  keep  these  who  trust  in  Him.  It  was  stated  that  during  the 
past  year  the  attendance  at  the  nightly  services  had  been  13,278,  the 
number  of  meals  served  was  89,357,  and  the  number  of  men  supplied 
with  beds  or  shelter  wa3  14,606. 

Bishop  Whitaker  confirmed  fifty-one  persons  in  the  Church  of  the 
Advocate  on  Quinquagssima.  The  late  rector  of  the  parish,  Dr.  Silves¬ 
ter  took  great  interest  in  this  class*  It  represents  his  last  parochial 
work.  He  met  with  the  members  even  when  they  had  to  come  to  the 
rectory  for  instruction  on  account  of  his  ill-health. 
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HE  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalefc  N.  Potter  took  place  from  Grace 
Church  on  Thursday  morning,  February  14th.  The  rector,  th®  Rev. 
Dr.  Huntington,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Jones,  president  of  Hobart  Col¬ 
lege  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Parks  and  Bishop  Worthington  were  th© 
officiating  clergymen.  The  Lesson  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parks,  and 
the  concluding  prayers  and  Benediction  were  by  Bishop  Worthington. 
The  interment  was  at  Troy  ,N.  Y. 

The  Bishop  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  parish  house  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Tuxedo,  on  February  2d.  Its  total  cost  is  estimated  at  $10,009. 
It  is  to  be  of  stone  and  wood,  and  connected  with  the  church  by 
cloisters. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Dutchess  County  iu  St. 


Luke’s  Church,  Matteawan,  on  February  6th,  Bishop  Potter  celebrated 
the  Holy  Communion,  assisted  by  Archdeacon  Evarts,  Warden  Cole  of 
St.  Stephen’s  College,  and  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hobson,  rector  of  the  parish, 
The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Prescott  Evarts,  as  archdeacon  of  Dutchess, 
owing  to  his  removal  from  the  diocese,  was  accepted  with  much  regret. 
The  Rev.  A.  T.  Ashton,  of  Hyde  Park,  was  elected  archdeacon. 

The  February  meeting  of  C.  A.  I.  L.  was  held  in  St.  Michael's  Parish 
House,  February  12th,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Reynolds  in  the  chair.  Service 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters.  Mr.  Reynolds  related  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Mr.  George  Phaeler,  the  president  of  the  Benchmen's  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Butchers,  who  is  one  of  our  communicants.  This  asso¬ 
ciation  of  henchmen  has  a  bill  before  the  Legislature  seeking  to  do  away 
with  Sunday  work.  Mr.  Reynolds  solicited  the  good  offices  of  Bishop 
Doane,  one  of  C.  A.  I.  L.’s  vice-presidents,  and  he  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

"  Resolved ,  That  the  C.  A.  I.  L.  expresses  sympathy  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Benchmen’s  Association  of  Retail  Butchers  in  their  endeavor  to 
obtain  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  indorses  the  bill  for  that  purpose 
now  before  the  Legislature.” 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  secretary  instructed 
to  forward  it  to  Albany.  It  was  also  voted  to  devote  the  next  meeting  of 
0.  A.  I.  L.,  on  March  12fch,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Sunday  question 
in  its  relation  to  henchmen.  Edward  Ransford,  chairman  of  the  Organ¬ 
ized  Labor  Committee,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously : 

"  Resolved ,  That  C.  A.  I.  L.  heartily  indorses  the  bill  for  establishing 
a  double  platoon  system  in  the  fire  departmentrof  Greater  New  York  as 
one  which  is  just  and  fair  to  the  firemen,  and  tends  toward  their  greater 
efficiency,  by  affording  to  them  those  opportunities  for  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion  to  which  they  are  entitled.” 

The  discussion  of  the  evening  was  upon  department  stores  and  their 
influence  upon  organized  labor. 

At  a  fireside  of  th6  Church  Club,  held  on  the  evening  of  February 
11th,  Mr.  Thomas  Wareing,  of  the  Monumental  Brass  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  illustrated  by  rubbings  which 
he  had  taken  from  brasses  in  English  churches.  Monumental  effigies 
are  of  two  classes:  (1)  sculptured  effigies,  figures  either  complete  or  in 
low  relief,  made  generally  of  stone,  but  sometimes  of  wood  or  copper ; 
(2)  representations  incased  or  incised  on  flat  plates  of  brass,  inlaid  in 
stone.  As  late  as  1881,  notwithstanding  the  many  hundreds  which  had 
been  destroyed  daring  tbs  period  of  ths  Reformation,  there  still  existed 
3,500  monumental  brasses  in  England.  The  earliest  brass  in  England  to 
the  memory  of  an  ecclesiastic  is  at  Oulton,  in  Suffolk,  representing  Sir 
Adam  de  Bacon,  rector,  who  died  in  1310.  The  Church  Club  has  secured 
over  250  brass  rubbings,  some  of  which  are  of  high  value,  and  the  col- 
lection  is  probably  th©  largest  in  this  country. 

At  the  February  Conference  of  the  clergy  in  the  Church  Missions 
House  on  February  11th,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walpole  Warren  read  the  paper 
on  “A  Larger  Interest  in  Missions.”  The  chapel  was  well  filled  by  clergy 
from  this  city  and  vicinity.  Th©  paper  wa3  of  unusual  interest,  suggest¬ 
ing  many  practical  methods,  and  was  requested  for  publication.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  its  various  suggestions. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  Morgan  will  preach  every  Friday  evening  dur¬ 
ing  Lent,  at  St.  Matthew’s  Church ;  and  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Judge, 
has  arranged  for  special  preachers  on  the  Sunday  evenings  during  Lent 
as  follows:  February  24th,  the  Rev.  M.  George  Thompson;  March  3d, 
ths  Rev.  Warren  C.  Hubbard  ;  March  10th,  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  Scudder ; 
March  17th,  the  Rev.  E.  Ernest  Matthews;  March  24th,  the  Rev.  George 
W.  Davenport;  March  31st,  the  Rev.  Frederick  M.  Eirkus.  The  Bishop 
will  visit  this  parish  for  confirmation  on  Thursday  evening,  March  28th. 
The  parishioners  of  the  late  Dr.  Krans  are  most  heartily  supporting  the 
new  rector,  and  the  congregation  has  largely  increased  in  number.  The 
annual  collection  for  missions  in  this  church  taken  in  January  amount¬ 
ed  to  $30  29  for  domestic  missions,  and  $51  for  foreign  missions. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  10th,  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Wetmore, 
of  the  Diocese  of  Asheville,  addressed  the  Children’s  Missionary  Service  at 
St.  Michael’s  Church,  on  Cashier  Valley,  for  which  they  have  been  con¬ 
tributing  money,  and  the  work  at  Brevard,  in  which  the  parish  has 
been  interested.  The  Rev.  John  Edgar  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  preach¬ 
ed  on  Quinquagesima  Sunday  at  all  the  services  in  this  church,  and  his 
sermons  were  of  a  special  mission  character,  designed  as  a  preparation 
for  Lent. 

Subscriptions  towards  removing  the  debt  from  Grace  Emmanuel 
Church  come  in  slowly,  and  $14,500  still  remains  to  be  paid. 

The  fair  held  at  Calvary  Hall  last  week  was  well  attended  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  added  to  ths  funds  for  the  chapel  work.  The  Rev.  W.  J. 
Wright,  curate  at  Calvary  Church,  lost  all  his  books  and  clothing  by  a 
fire  which  occurred  in  Calvary  House  on  a  recent  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  special  .preachers  for  each  week’s  noon-day's  services  in  Calvary 
Church  during  Lent,  beginning  Monday,  February  25th,  will  be  Dean 
Hodges,  of  the  Cambridge  Theological  School,  Bishop  Potter,  Father 
Huntington,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowrie,  and  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parks. 

The  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  has  bought  a  beautiful  piece  of  property 
about  seventy-five  miles  from  New  York  on  the  Hudson,  and  will  soon 
erect  a  monastery  on  that  site.  Father  Huntington  is  making  appeals 
for  this  object  through  the  city  rectors  and  is  endeavoring  to  get  300  per¬ 
sons  to  act  as  his  agents  in  collecting  $100  each  for  the  work. 

Th©  rector  of  the  Church  of  th©  Transfiguration  is  endeavoring  to  se  * 
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US  ONE 
FOUNDATION. 

II." — THE  MODES  OF  ACCESS 
TO  CHRIST* 

The  Church  has  thought  itself 
able  to  approach  the  Lord  JESUS 
Christ  in  two  ways. 

(1)  Believers  have  imagined  that 
they  had  through  the  Gospels  direct 
access  to  the  historical  CHRIST.  In 
these  histories  they  have  read  with 
love  and  hope  and  awe  of  His  say¬ 
ings,  of  His  mighty  works,  of  His 
dying,  of  His  rising  again  the  Con¬ 
queror  of  death,  of  His  ascending 
to  the  right  hand  of  God.  They 
have  put  together  the  accounts  of 
His  doing  and  dying,  His  Action 
and  His  Passion,  and  their  hearts 
have  burned  within  them.  Does  the 
newer  criticism  close  for  us  this  door 
of  access?  Of  course  the  franker 
criticism  of  recent  generations  closes 
it  almost  completely,  dissolves  it 
into  myth  and  legend,  leaves  us  with 
a  few  uncertain  fragments.  And 
this  is  the  method,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  it,  of  SCHMIEDEL  and 
CHEYNE.  All  that  remains  as  his¬ 
torical  fact  about  the  life  of  Jesus, 
all  that  we  can  be  sure  of  in  His 
words,  is  a  very  small  residuum, 
while  the  Gospels  as  a  whole  are  so 
untrustworthy  that  read  without 
guidance  they  can  do  little  but  mis¬ 
lead.  Mr.  Moffatt  is  much 
subtler  in  his  methods,  but  we 
doubt  if  the  result  is  so  very  differ¬ 
ent  The  question  his  discussion 
raises  is  whether  we  are  at  any  given 
point  in  the  Gospel  history  in  true 
communication  with  JESUS.  Others 
have  given  us  the  story  as  it  stands, 
and  they  have  transfigured  it  and 

*  (1)  "The  Encyclopedia  Biblica,”  vol. 
ii.,  edited  by  1\  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.,  and  J.  S. 
Black,  LL.D.  (A.  and  C.  Black.)  (2)  “The 
Historical  New  Testament,”  by  James  Mof¬ 
fatt,  B.D.  (T.  and  T.  Clark.)  (3)  “The  Savi¬ 
our  in  the  Newer  Light,”  by  Alexander 
Robinson,  B.D.  (Blackwood,  1895.)  (4) 

The  Expositor ,  April,  1901,  Art.  ii.,  “Few 
Things  Needful,”  by  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D. 
(Hoddcr  and  Stoughton.)  (5)  “  The  Living 
Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels,”  by  R.  W. 
Dale,  LL.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.), 


expanded  it,  and  even  transformed 
it,  till  no  one  knows  what  belonged 
to  the  original  CHRIST.  They  have 
put  into  the  lips  of  CHRIST  what 
their  experience  of  Him  had  put 
into  their  hearts,  so  that  at  best  we 
have  indirect  reflections  of  the  mind 
of  CHRIST.  A  “  Church  ”  character 
is  ascribed  to  what  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  the  most  precious  words  of 
JESUS.  In  this  way  CHRIST  is 
merged  in  the  Church.  The  Church 
is  merged  in  Christianity,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  turn  disappears  in  the 
higher  life  of  humanity.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  if  this  is  admitted  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  personal  relation  and 
a  personal  debt  to  the  Lord  JESUS 
Christ,  in  which  the  essence  of 
Christianity  has  been  supposed  to 
lie,  becomes  practically  impossible. 
We  do  not  know  enough  of  CHRIST 
historically.  Our  ignorance  of  His 
life  is  too  complete  to  make  a  rela¬ 
tion  out  of,  or  to  generate  a  pro¬ 
found  and  passionate  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  devotion.  It  is  our  per¬ 
sonal  debt  to  CHRIST  dying  in  our 
stead,  the  Just  for  the  unjust,  the 
Substitute  for  His  guilty  people,  that 
is  mainly  emphasised  in  thcsmsflss, 


supernatural,  who  denied  the  deity 
of  the  Son  of  God,  to  wrap  up  their 
denial  in  sentimental  phrases.  He 
mentioned  as  members  of  this 
school  such  men  as  EWALD, 
WEIZSACKER,  and  KEIM.  We  re¬ 
member  very  well  being  greatly 
perplexed  in  our  youth  by  EWALD’S 
treatment  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ.  It  did  not  seem  easy  to 
say  \yhether  EWALD  believed  in  the 
miracle  of  the  corporeal  resurrec¬ 
tion,  or  whether  he  was  covering  up 
a  denial  in  beautiful  phrases.  Dr. 
Bruce  had  no  hesitation  in  giving 
his  opinion.  He  said  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  EWALD  "the  resurrection 
did  not  and  could  not  take  place, 
but  the  beautiful  dream  must  be 
dealt  with  as  tenderly,  and  its  reality 
dimmed  with  as  much  sentiment,  as 
if  you  meant  to  affirm  it”  STRAUSS 
was  very  clear  on  this  subject,  as  on 
most  others  which  he  took  up.  He 
said  in  reference  to  EWALD’S 
chapter  that  his  long,  inflated  rhe¬ 
toric  contained  literally  no  fragment 
of  an  idea  beyond  what  had  been 
said  by  himself  in  his  first  life  of 
Jesus  much  more  clearly,  “  though 
assuredly  with  far  less  unction.” 


But  in  the  heavy  haze  that  hangs 

6ver  the  Gospels,  the  uncertainty  as 
to  their  original  content,  this  feeling 
must  die  of  starvation.  Among 
writers  of  the  rationalistic  school 
in  general  we  find  a  deep  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  Resurrection 
of  JESUS.  And  yet.it  is  very  much 
on  this  point  that  the  discussion 
turns.  Some  will  tell  us  that 
Christ  lives  and  reigns,  but  when 
they  are  closely  questioned  it  turns 
out  that  they  mean  only  that  He  is 
with  the  spirits  of  the  blessed,  and 
takes  the  highest  place  among  them. 
So,  though  His  personality  is  not 
extinct,  it  belongs  to  history.  It 
does  not  belong  to  life  in  any  other 
sense  than  another  historical  per¬ 
sonality.  If  this  is  so,  Christianity 
is  annihilated  at  a  stroke,  for  Jesus 
disappears  from  it  Indeed,  on 
these  principles  our  LORD  has  no 
place  in  the  Gospel  at  all.  Even 
HARNACK — we  translate  from  Das 
Wesen  des  Christenthums — in  his 
chapter  on  Christology,  says :  “  It  is 
no  paradox ,  and  neither  is  it 
rationalism  but  the  simple  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  actual  position  as  it  lies 
before  us  in  the  Gospels:  not  the 
Son,  but  the  Father  alone ,  has  a 
place  in  the  Gospel  as  JESUS  pro¬ 
claimed  it"  We  print  this  very 
significant  passage  in  italics,  for  it 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  pondered. 
HARNACK  asserts  that  JESUS  has 
no  place  in  the  Gospel,  and  what 
he  gives  us  is  not  the  Christianity 
of  CHRIST,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  wearisome  nonsense  lately, 
but  Christianity  without  CHRIST. 
On  the  naturalistic  constructions  of 
the  Gospel  the  figure  of  CHRIST 
more  and  more  tends  to  disappear, 
and  He  is  allowed  to  pass  as  one 
whose  historical  function  has  been 
fulfilled.  Dr.  BRUCE,  in  his  more 
orthodox  days,  had  something  to 
say  of  what  he  called  sentimental 
naturalism,  that  is,  the  attempt  of 
those  who.  rejected  miracle  and  the 


idly  1 

Baur  did  not  discuss  the  problem 

at  all,  but  regarded  it,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on,  as  insoluble. 
Strauss  himself  was  in  no  doubt 
of  its  vital  importance.  He 
said,  “  The  precepts  of  JESUS  would 
have  been  blown  away  and  scat¬ 
tered  like  leaves  by  the  wind  had 
those  leaves  not  been  fastened  as 
with  a  strong,  tangible  binding,  by 
a  belief  in  His  Resurrection.”  Of 
course  STRAUSS  did  not  believe  in 
the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection,  but 
he  had  the  eyes  to  see  that  without 
it  Christianity  was  maimed  be¬ 
yond  hope  of  survival.  When 
we  deal  with  the  problem  of 
Christ,  and  especially  in  dealing 
with  Christian  teachers,  it  seems  to 
us  that  we  are  entitled  to  expect 
perfect  candour  on  this  question,  no 
quibbling  with  phrases,  no  talk 
about  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit, 
as  if  the  spirit  were  ever  buried,  but 
a  plain  declaration  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  writer  holds  the  ancient 
faith  of  the  Church.  Naturalism 
has  much  to  say  against  the  reality 
of  the  crowning  miracle :  faith  has 
much  to  say  for  her  Author  and 
Finisher.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  for  those  who  attempt  to 
evade  the  problem,  to  shirk  the 
issue,  to  confuse  their  readers  as  to 
their  own  position. 

'  (2)  Another  door  has  been 

•  thought  open  to  the  faithful.  It 
has  ever  been  believed  in  the 
j  Church  of  the  REDEEMER  that 
!  there  is  direct  access  to  CHRIST  for 
every  Christian  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  know 
Him  as  those  could  not  know  Him 
whose  knowledge  was  after  the 
flesh.  The  Church,  though  it  is 
based  on  a  history,  is  not  content 
with  any  history,  however  sacred 
and  pathetic  and  inspiring.  The 
Church  is  not  content  even  with 
the  story  of  our  LORD’S  earthly 
life  and  ministry.  Rather  it  begins 
anew,  where  this  ended.  St  PAUL 
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delivered  first  of  all  that  CHRIST 
died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  He  rose  again 
the  third  day  and  began  that  life 
the  present  energies  of  which  axe 
the  life  of  the  world  to-day.  Though 
we  have  known  CHRIST  after  the 
flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we 
Him  so  no  more.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  New  Testament  his¬ 
tory  is  antiquated.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  record  of  the  days  of 
the  Redeemer’s  flesh  has  lost  its 
power.  Rather  it  means  that  the 
story  retains  its  power  because  it  is 
the  beginning  of  a  story  which  shall 
have  no  end,  because  we  have  now 
for  the  old  miracles  of  power  and 
mercy  the  new  miracles  of  grace 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  working 
round  us  wherever  CHRIST  is  lifted 
up.  Christ,  by  virtue  of  His 
Death  and  Resurrection  and  Ascen¬ 
sion  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  is 
accessible  to  His  people  whenever 
they  call  upon  His  name.  The 
anguish  of  bereavement,  the  pro¬ 
found  stirring  of  the  emotions  when 
we  think  of  the  life  into  which  has 
already  passed  so  much  that  was 
very  part  of  our  own  being,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  are  parted,  though 
it  is  but  for  a  time.'  “  Oh  for  the 
touch  of  a  vanished  hand,  and  the 
sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.”  It  is 
when  men  say  this  in  their  solitary 
musings  that  they  wash  the  gates  of 
death  with  their  tears,  and  from  its 
silence  passionately  implore  a  sign. 
“  So  passionately  and  so  unavail- 
ingly!  For  there  are  times  when 
faith  is  weak  and  the  heart  yearns 
for  knowledge,  when  it  seems  to  us 
as  if  all  hopes  and  fears  were  bound 
up  around  the  insupportable  long¬ 
ing  for  one  gleam,  however  brief, 
of  certainty  to  shine  through  the 
darkness.”  The  compensation  is 
that  we  see  and  hear  JESUS,  that 
we  can  speak  to  Him  and  receive 
His  reply,  that  He  will  fill  our  weak 
and  restless  hearts,  if  we  ask  Him, 
with  His  own  strength  and  peace. 
And  so  when  we  know  Him  in  the 
new  order,  His  earthly  history  is 
transfigured  and  shines  before  us  in 
a  new  and  glorious  certainty.  The 
witnesses  are  with  us.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  learned  men  regarded 
the  testimony  of  the  Gospels  as 
wholly  discredited  that  the  evange¬ 
lical  revival  broke  forth,  and  new 
witnesses  to  the  Gospel  story  rose 
up  and  declared  it  to  the  world. 
They  knew  CHRIST  for  themselves, 
they  preached  Him  in  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven,  and  as  they  went  forth  in 
soul-seeking  love,  filled  with  a 
passion  for  CHRIST,  the  signs  of  His 
presence  and  activity  in  the 
spiritual  order  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men^“  I  knew ,” 
said  Tholuck,  speaking  of  his 
youth,  “  an  old  man  strong  in  the 
grace  that  is  in  CHRIST  JESUS. 
From  that  time  I  knew  what  the 
true  Being  and  Becoming  for  man 
was,  and  also  that  whosoever  knew 
it  would  have  the  power  of  effica¬ 
cious  action.”' 

i  (3)  It  is  not  possible  to  separate 
the  two  modes  of  access.  The 
roads  to  Christ  run  parallel,  and 
sometimes  they  seem  to  be,  as  it 
were,  one  way.  Dr.  DALE,  in  his 
remarkable  book,  “  The  Living 
Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels,”  per¬ 
haps  used  some  incautious  expres¬ 
sions  as  to  our  independence  of  the 
Gospel  history,  but  his  argument 
was  essentially  sound.  What  he 
said  was  briefly  this  :  The  vast  mass 
of  Christians  are  unable  to  follow 
the  argument  of  scholars  about  early 
Christian  history.  They  cannot 
search  through  Justin  Martyr 
and  IREN/EUS  and  the  rest. 
Nevertheless  their  faith  is  not 
shaken  by  the  varied  assaults  on 
the  CHRIST  of  history  because  they 


know  CHRIST  by  faith.  They 
know  that  they  have  been  delivered 
from  this  present  evil  world  and 
translated  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God’s  dear  Son.  Knowing  this, 
they  do  not  become  independent  of 
the  Gospel  history.  They  do  not  set 
it  aside.  They  do  not  say  that  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  its  source  and  meaning 
is  impiety.  At  the  same  time  they 
feel  themselves  under  no  call  to  take 
part  in  the  battle,  for  they  know  past 
all  doubting  what  is  enough  for 
them.  They  know  the  actual  pre¬ 
sence  and  activity  of  CHRIST  in 
their  own  lives,  and  knowing  this, 
they  know  that  when  criticism  has 
said  its  last  word  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Gospels  have  preserved  the 
substance  of  the  earthly  history  of 
Christ,  and  that  they  have  given  a 
true  account  of  it. 

(4)  Those  who  behove  that  the 
historical  access  to  Christ  is 
largely  closed,  and  that  the  spiritual 
access  is  a  mere  dream,  are  not  by 
any  means  always  willing  to  discard 
CHRIST,  and  to  say  that  He  is  no¬ 
thing  in  their  lives.  Nor  have  we 
the  slightest  disposition  to  drive 
them  into  utter  unbelief.  We  had 
rather  take  their  admissions  and 
seek  to  lead  them  forward,  to  show 
them  that  if  they  believe  as  much  as 
they  do,  they  must  believe  more. 
Those  who  think  that  we  know  very 
little  that  we  can  be  sure  of  about 
the  earthly  life  of  CHRIST,  who 
reject  the  story  of  His  miraculous 
work,  who  believe  that  His  body 
crumbled  into  dust  beneath  the 
Syrian  sktes,  who  even  hesitate  to 
say  that  He  was  altogether  free 
from  sin,  are  often  eager  to  believe 
that  He  is  a  glorified  spirit,  whose 
pure  image  shines  with  an  undying 
lustre  upon  the  world.  They  grant, 
indeed,  that  this  image  is  largely 
the  creation  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart,  that  it  cannot  be  verified,  that 
it  is  not  even  real,  and  yet  they 
entertain  for  it  a  true  affection  and 
"reverence.  They  think  that  the 
same  lesson^  can  be  learned  from  it 
whether  it  is  real  or  whether  it  is 
ideal.  Even  though  they  think  not 
that  Christ  created  the  Church, 
but  that  the  Church  created 
CHRIST,  they  are  loth  to  believe  that 
they  have  lost  CHRIST.  Why,  they 
ask,  should  not  CHRIST  be  the 
centre  for  the  religious  emotions  of 
mankind,  though  He  be  merely  a 
creation  of  the  thought  and  con¬ 
science  of  the  race  ?  The  strongest 
expression  of  this  feeling  that  we 
can  call  to  mind  occurs  in  the  late 
Mr.  SlME’s  life  of  LESSING.  “  Ad¬ 
mit,”  he  says, "  that  the  real  was  very 
different  from  the  mythical  JESUS, 
that  when  the  last  stroke  came  He 
fell  like  other  men  into  a  sleep  from 
which  there  is  no  awakening,  the 
legend  of  His  love  does  not  on  that 
account  lose  its  charm  or  its  power 
to  win  men  from  a  degrading 
materialism.  It  is  ideally  true, 
whether  historically  true  or  not,  and 
is  the  best  witness  to  the  essential 
goodness  of  the  race  that  has 
evolved  it”  We  are  far  from  treat¬ 
ing  such  expressions  with  im¬ 
patience  or  contempt,  but  such 
writers  are  as  much  bound  to  answer 
men  like  Strauss  and  Renan  as 
we  are.  They  have  to  show,  as  we 
have  to  show  against  both,  that 
Christ  was  essentially  a  noble 
character.  Strauss  became  frank 
enough  when  he  told  us  that  JESUS 
as  the  religious  leader,  must  come  to 
be  daily  more  and  more  estranged 
from  mankind,  as  the  latter  has 
developed  under  the  ipfluence  of 
the  civilising  powers  of  modern 
times.  And  again  he  said  that  if 
men  would  open  their  eyes  and  were 
honest  enough  to  avow  what  the) 
saw,  they  would  have  to  acknow 
ledge  that  the  entire  activity  anc 
aspiration  of  the  higher  modern  life 


was  based  upon  views  which  run 
directly  counter  to  the  mind  of 
Christ.  And  what  are  we  to  say 
of  Renan’s  picture  of  Christ’s 
later  life  as  a  misery  and  a  lie,  and 
of  his  request  that  we  should  bow 
before  this  sinner  and  His  superior 
SAKYA-MOUNI  as  demi-gods  ?  We 
hope  to  deal  in  succession  with  the 
various  modes  of  access  to  CHRIST 
thus  described,  and  to  show  that  the 
faith  of  the  Church  is  still  built  upon 
a  rock,  that  we  know  the  true 
CHRIST — in  history  and  in  heaven. 


CANON  GORE  AMD  «  THE 
TIMES! 

It  is  evident  that  Canon  Gore’s 
recent  book  is  the  cause  of  considerable 
searching  of  heart  among  those  with 
whom  he  is  accustomed  to  act.  The 
review  in  the  Times ,  to  which  we  re¬ 
ferred  last  week,  has  led,  through  “  a 
request  which  I  can  hardly  ignore,”  to 
a  letter  from.’  Canon  Gore  to  the 
Church  Time's,  in  which  he  seeks  to 
correct  the  impression  made  by  the 
review.  Readers  of  the  letter  may  be 
left  to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  it 
is  likely  to  reassure  the  extreme  Ritual¬ 
ists,  whose  position  is  menaced  at  so 
many  points  by  Dr.  Gore’s  book.  But 
the  two  concessions  with  which  he  here 
deals  are  by  no  means  the  most  serious 
to  their  position  or  the  most  welcome 
to  all  'lovers  of  Reformed  and  Primi¬ 
tive  doctrine. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  and 
in  a  measure  to  Sympathise  with,  Dr. 
Gore’s  desire  to  minimise  the  breach 
between  himself  and  those  who  have 
long  regarded  him  as  a  champion  of 
their  cause.  Has  heart  is  still  with 
them,  though  his  judgment  is  too  sound 
to  allow  him  to  share  many  of  their 
cherished  doctrines,  and  his  candbur 
too  great  to  permit  him  to  hold  his 
peace.  But  this  natural  anxiety  to 
ignore  the  consequences  of  his  own 
honesty  cannot  be  allowed  to  obscure 
for  others  the  fact  that  Canon  Gore’s 
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tastic  notions  which  pass  for  theology 
in  the  “  Catholic  ”  party,  and  all  the 
more  serious  beoause  it  comes  from  a 
friend. 

It  may  be  useful  to  note  some  of  the 
more  important  points  on  which  the 
Canon  definitely  parts  company  with 
various  sections  of  the  “  Anglo- 
Catholic  ”  party  and  supplies  in  his 
book  weighty  Evidence  against  thefir 
views.  To  begin  with,  he  confirms  One 
of  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Round  Table  Conference,  and  re¬ 
pudiates  finally  and  repeatedly  the 
attaching  of  any  propitiatory  value  to 
the  sacrament.  “  For  the  Christian* 
therefore,  there  was  no  more  need  of 
any  propitiation.”  What  sacrificial  idea 
he  still  finds  connected  with  the 
Eucharist  is  related!  to  the  offering  of 
persons,  not  of  things ;  of  the  Church, 
not  of  the  elements.  It  has  its  Old 
Testament  analogy  not  in  the  ritual  of 
the  day  of  atonement,  but  in  the  peace 
offering  which  represented  the  homage  ’ 
of  the  worshipper  and  became  the 
basis  of  a  common  meal.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  how  many  cobwebs  of 
Ritualist  argumentation  are  swept  away 
by  this  single  sentence  :  "  Early  canons 
suggest  that  a  Christian  eucharist  in 
the  first  age  must  have  frequently  re¬ 
sembled  a  modern  harvest  thanks¬ 
giving.” 

Canon  Gore  reads  aright  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  early  liturgies,  which  is 
often  so  sadly  misconstrued,  and  says  : 
“It  is  this  view — that  the  human  prayers 
and  sacrifices  are,  by  eucharistic  obla¬ 
tion  and  consecration,  accepted  at  the 
heavenly  altar  and  returned  to  the 
church  as  the  spiritual  food  of 
Christ’s  body  and  blood — which 
appears  to  underlie  the  original  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  liturgies.  And  after  the 
oblation  of  the  earthly  elements  to  God 
and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  them,  all  mention  of  sacrifice  and 
all  intercession  was  over,  except,  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  saying  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.” 

The  practice  of  “non-communicat¬ 
ing  attendance  ”  is  condemned  without 
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ket  gratuitously  for  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  would  pay  a  high  price  in  dimin¬ 
ished  revenues  and  with  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  a  long  established  policy? 

I  do  not  think  the  Canadian  Premier 
nor  Mr.  Charlton  should  regard  the  tariff 
legislation  of  our  Congress  as  enacted  in 
a  hostile  spirit  toward  their  country. 
Canada  had  made  it  apparent  that,  until 
she  changes  her  attitude,  no  satisfactory 
commercial  reciprocity  with  her  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Under  such  circumstances  Con¬ 
gress,  in  framing  a  tariff  upon  protection 
lines,  would  see  to  it  that  American  in¬ 
terests  should  not  suffer  from  the  com¬ 
petition  of  foreign  producers.  A  pro¬ 
tective  American  tariff  would  naturally 
interfere  somewhat  with  the  interests  of 
Canadian  producers.  But  until  Canada 
shows  a  willingness  to  enter  into  a  com¬ 
mercial  arrangement  which  is  mutually 
reciprocal  and  advantageous,  she  can 
hardly  with  justice  cha'rge  the  United 
States  with  hostility,  or  resort  to  un¬ 
friendly  tariff  legislation. 

I  feel  assured  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  desire  to 
live  upon  the  most  cordial  relations  with 
our  Northern  neighbors,  and  to  maintain 
with  them  the  freest  commercial  inter¬ 
course  consistent  with  our  prosperity  and 
established  policy,  and  they  would  see 
with  deep  regret  the  inauguration  of  tar¬ 
iff  reprisals  and  retaliation.  Whatever 
may  be  the  effect  of  the  tariff  laws,  our 
Government  has,  in  various  ways,  shown 
in  commercial  matters  a  most  friendly 
spirit.  It  has  allowed  a  wide-extended 
bonded  system  to  stand  long  after  treaty 


stipulations  which  authorized  it  have  ex¬ 
pired.  It  permits  the  Canadian  railroads, 
supported  by  heavy  Government  subsi¬ 
dies,  to  enter  our  territory,  establish  of¬ 
fices  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  com¬ 
pete  with  our  roads  for  traffic,  without 
being  subject  to  the  burdens  and  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law. 
And  in  other  ways  our  Government  is 
doing  what  it  can  to  make  commercial 
intercourse  easy  and  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Notwithstanding  the  manifest  obsta¬ 
cles  to  free  and  reciprocal  commerce  with 
Canada,  I  think  there  is  a  solution  of  the 
subject  which  would  redound  to  the 
peace,  prosperity  and  mutual  advantages 
of  both  countries.  This  solution  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  cited,  not  officially,  but  as  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  personal  views.  After  dis¬ 
cussing  with  the  Canadian  Commission¬ 
ers  fully  and  at  great  length  the  subject 
of  reciprocity,  and  to  no  purpose,  as  his 
report  shows,  he  finally  said :  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  there  is  only  one  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  question — it  is  to  let  doivn  the 
bars.”  He  then  proceeded  to  elaborate 
the  scheme,  with  the  force  of  language  of 
which'  he  was  such  a  master,  of  a  com¬ 
plete  commercial  union  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  with  a  com¬ 
mon  tariff  upon  an  agreed  basis  of  di¬ 
vision  of  revenue,  and  free  and  unre¬ 
stricted  commerce  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  as  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  States  of 
our  Union.  Such  is  ideal  reciprocity, 
and  I  do  not  regard  it  as  visionary  to  la¬ 
bor  and  hope  for  its  consummation. 

Washington,  Nov.  26,  1901 

.  J'/a/. 


Sayings  of  Christ  Not  in  the  Gospels 


By  Prof.  George  H.  Schodde,  Ph.D. 


OUR  canonical  gospels  are  only  a 
chrestomathy  of  the  sayings  and 
the  doings  of  our  Lord.  It  is 
only  natural  and  necessary  that  the  four 
written  gospels  can  contain  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  what  the  Lord  did  and  said  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  years  of  active  ministry. 
The  fact  is  recognized  by  the  Evangelists 
themselves.  Luke  begins  the  third  gos¬ 
pel  with  the  statement  that  many  have 
taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  things  which  were  most  surely 


believed  among  the  early  Christians ;  and 
John  closes  his  account  of  the  origins  of 
Christianity  with  the  statement  that  if 
the  attempt  were  made  to  write  out  the 
very  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did, 
the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books  that  should  be  written. 

The  accounts  of  what  Jesus  did  and 
said  were  first  orally  and  traditionally 
spread  among  the  early  Christians.  Our 
written  gospels  are  comparatively  late 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  litera- 
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ture,  and  on  the  whole  are  antedated  by 
the  Epistles,  or  many  of  them.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  New  Testament  let¬ 
ters,  altho  a  commentary  and  intepreta- 
tion  of  the  facts  now  contained  in  the 
canonical  gospels,  practically  contain  no 
direct  quotations  from  the  permanent 
form  which  has  been  given  to  these  facts 
by  the  Evangelists.  1  he  letter  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  base  their  theology 
and  exegesis  on  the  account  of  Jesus  that 
constituted  a  part  of  the  living  tradition 
of  the  Church.  Even  if  our  canonical 
gospels  are  based  on  older  and  briefer 
written  forms  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  reference  to  the  He¬ 
brew  Logia  of  Matthew  made  by  Papias 
and  cited  by  Eusebius  in  his  church  his¬ 
tory,  and  even  if  the  modem  discussion 
of  the  Synoptic  Problem,  or  the  literary 
origin  and  development  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  gospels,  confirms  this  view,  yet 
we  have  no  certainty  as  to  the  exact 
wording  of  these  older  documents,  and 
cannot  accordingly  determine  exactly  the 
relation  of  the  Epistles  to  these.  Zahn, 
in  his  “  Introduction,”  places  the  Hebrew 
Matthew  at  62  A.  D. — 1.  e.,  after  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  leading  Epistles  of  Paul, 
and  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the 
Epistle  of  James,  while  Mark  did  not 
write  until  64,  Luke  until  75,  and  John 
between  80  and  90  A.  D. 

It  is  only  natural  to  believe  that  of  the 
many  sayings  of  Christ  that  were  current 
in  the  early  Church,  and  were  not  used 
by  the  four  Evangelists,  not  a  few  should 
have  found  their  way  into  the  writings  of 
the  Church  fathers.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
surprising  if  such  remnants  of  the  living 
traditions  of  the  Church  could  not  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  patristic  literature.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  non-canonical  sayings  of 
the  Lord  is  all  the  more  certain  because 
one  of  them  at  least  is  found  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  themselves — namely,  in  Acts  20: 
35,  where  these  words  are  expressly 
ascribed  to  Christ,  “  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,”  and  yet  these  are 
nowhere  found  in  the  written  gospel  rec¬ 
ords.  It  is  supposed  by  many  scholars 
that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  such 
“  agrapha,”  or  unwritten  sayings  of  the 
Lord,  scattered  throughout  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles,  as  these  writers  would  nat¬ 
urally,  if  possible,  give  Christ's  teachings 
in  Christ’s  own  words,  only  that  the  fact 


that  these  are  direct  quotations  is  not 
given,  and  these  sayings  cannot  accord¬ 
ingly  be  recognized. 

There  are  found,  however,  scattered 
throughout  the  earliest  literature  of  the 
Church  a  goodly  number  of  sayings  ex¬ 
pressly  attributed  to  Christ,  but  not  re¬ 
corded  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  or  John, 
and  modern  scholars,  notably  Hilgen- 
feld,  Zahn,  Nestle  and  Resch,  have  de¬ 
voted  close  researches  to  their  investiga¬ 
tions.  The  latest  specialist  in  this  line, 
Dr.  Erwin  Preusschen,  in  his  new  work 
entitled  “  Antilegomena,”  has  reduced 
the  number  of  such  sayings  that  with  any 
degree  of  probability  can  be  traced  to 
Jesus,  to  the  following: 

1.  Therefore  says  the  Lord:  “  Whoso¬ 
ever  is  near  to  me  is  near  to  a  fire ;  who¬ 
soever  is  far  from  me  is  far  from  the 
Kingdom  of  God.”  (Found  in  Greek  in 
Didymus  on  Ps.  88,  8,  and  in  a  Latin 
translation  in  Origen,  Homily  on  Jer. 
20, 3.) 

2.  He  predicted  this  to  us  when  he 
said :  “  The  weak  is  saved  by  the  strong.” 
(“Apostolic  Constitutions,”  26.) 

3.  Therefore  says  the  Saviour :  “  Save 
thyself,  thee  and  thy  soul.”  (Clemens 
of  Alexandria.  Excerpts  by  Theodoret 


11.) 

4.  For  the  Lord  generously  reveals  in 
his  words :  “  Preserve  my  mystery  for 
me  and  for  the  sons  of  my  house.” 
(Clemens  Alex.  “  Stromata”  5,  10,  63.) 

5.  Listen  unto  the  Lord  who  says: 
“  Be  concerned  for  faith  and  hope,  by 
which  that  love  is  born  which  is  well  dis¬ 
posed  toward  God  and  man,  and  which 
gives  eternal  life.”  (Macarius,  Horn. 

37,  i.) 

6.  On  the  same  day  he  saw  a  man 
working  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  he 
said  to  him :  “  O,  man !  if  thou  knowest 
what  thou  art  doing,  thou  art  blessed. 
But  if  thou  dost  not  know  this,  thou  art 
accursed  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law.” 
(Codex  Bezse  to  Luke  6,  4.) 

7.  As  for  the  rest,  the  Lord  said  to 
them :  “  What,  are  ye  astonished  at  these 
signs  ?  I  give  to  you  a  great  inheritance, 
such  as  the  whole  world  does  not  pos¬ 
sess.”  (Macarius.  Horn.  12,  17.) 

8.  He  mentions  as  an  example:  “Ask 
for  that  which  is  great,  for  then  that 
which  is  small  will  be  given  unto  you, 
and  ask  for  heavenly  things,  and  you  will 
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receive  also  the  earthly.”  (Origen,  “  De 
Orat,”  2,  2;  14,  1.  C£.  Clemens  Alex. 
“  Stromata  ”  1,  24,  158,  and  often.) 

9.  Quite  correctly  the  Scriptures  desire 
us  to  use  dialectics  in  this  way,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  demand  this  of  us:  “  Become 
experienced  money  changers,  who  are 
able  to  reject  the  false  coins  and  keep 
only  the  genuine.”  (Clemens  Alex. 
“  Stromata,”  1,  28,  177.  Cf.  I  Thess. 
4,  21.  Origen  on  Matth.  17,  31,  and  fre¬ 
quently.)  This  is  probably  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  of  the  “  agrapha.” 

10.  Jesus  therefore  said :  “  For  the 
sake  of  the  weak  I  became  weak,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  hungry  I  suffered  hunger, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  thirsty  I  expe¬ 
rienced  thirst.”  (Origen  on  Matth.  13, 

2) 

11.  And  on  account  of  love,  he  said: 
“  Love  hides  the  multitude  of  sins.” 
(Clemens  Alex.  “  Paed.”  3,  12,  91.  Cf. 
I  Pet.  4,  8.) 

12.  “  If  thou  hast  seen  thy  brother,” 
he  said,  “  thou  hast  seen  thy  God.” 
(Clemens  Alex.  “  Strom.”  1,  19,  94,  and 
2,  15.  7°0 

13.  The  Lord  says:  “  Behold,  I  make 
the  last  like  unto  the  first.”  (Barnabas 

5. 13-) 

14.  The  Lord  said  to  me:  “If  ye  do 
not  make  the  upper  to  be  the  lower,  and 
the  left  to  be  right,  ye  shall  not  enter  into 
my  kingdom.”  (“Acts  of  Philippi  ”  34, 
and  elsewhere.) 

15.  The  Lord  admonishes  and  says: 
“  Do  not  make  sad  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
dwells  in  you,  and  do  not  extinguish  the 
light  that  shines  in  you.”  (Pseudo-Cyp- 
rianus,  “  De  Aleator.”  3.) 

16.  Again  says  the  Lord :  “  He  who  is 
wedded  should  not  cast  off  his  wife,  and 
he  who  is  not  wedded  should  not  marry.” 
(Clemens  Alex.  “  Strom.”  3,  15,  97.) 

17.  “Whosoever  takes  to  himself  the 
body  of  the  Lord,  and  then  washes  (his 
mouth),  such  a  person  shall  be  accursed,” 
saith  the  Lord.  (Cf.  Lagarde  “  Relig. 
Juris  Eccles.,”  p.  36.) 

18.  But  our  Lord  replied  to  the  Apos¬ 
tles.  when  they  asked  him  what  was  to 
be  thought  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  who 
had  formerly  made  predictions  concern¬ 
ing  him,  and  now  were  thought  still  to 
believe  in  his  coming:  “  Ye  have  rejected 
the  living  reality,  who  was  before  you, 


and  now  ye  speak  fables  concerning  the 
dead!  ”  (Cf.  Augustine  “  Contra  Adver- 
sarium,”  etc.,  2,  4,  14.) 

19.  For  the  Scriptures  say :  “A  man 
who  has  not  been  tried  has  not  yet  been 
tested.”  (“  Didas.”  2,  8.) 

20.  “Ye  should  try  to  grow  out  of 
small  beginnings,  and  from  being  great 
to  become  smaller.  When  you  enter  and 
lie  down  to  a  meal,  do  not  select  the  fa¬ 
vored  places,  lest  afterward  one  come 
who  is  more  honored  than  you,  and  then 
he  who  has  invited  you  say  to  you : 
There  is  still  room  below,  and  ye  should 
be  compelled  to  be  ashamed.”  (Cf.  Co¬ 
dex  Bezee  on  Matth.  20,  28.) 

21.  "It  has  been  given  to  all  by  the 
Father,  as  each  one  has  merited  and  de¬ 
served  it.”  (Irenseus  5,  36,  2.) 

Scholars  have  also  searched  in  other 
sources  than  the  patristic  literature  of 
the  Church  for  non-canonical  sayings  of 
the  Lord.  Among  those  who  have  ran¬ 
sacked  the  Talmud  is  Laible,  who  in  his 
booklet,  entitled  “  Jesus  Christus  im  Tal¬ 
mud,”  has  found  two  stories  in  which 
he  believes  that  sayings  of  Jesus  may 
be  detected.  In  one  of  these  (“  Sab¬ 
bath,”  1 16  a  b),  a  strange  rabbi  is  cited 
who  declares  that  the  law  of  Moses  has 
been  superseded  by  the  Gospel,  and  in 
the  second,  taken  from  “Aboda  Sara,”  p. 
16  b,  and  17  a,  the  Nazarene  Jesus  is 
mentioned,  but  a  Gospel  quotation  is 
given  from  his  disciple  James.  (Cf.  Lai¬ 
ble,  p.  62  sq.,  and  58  sq.) 

Best  known  are  the  “  Logia  ”  of  Jesus 
found  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  by 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,  which  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  “  And  see  carefully  that  thou  remove 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother’s  eye.” 

2.  Jesus  said :  “  If  ye  do  not  fast  in 
reference  to  the  world,  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  and  if  ye  do 
not  rest  on  the  Sabbath  day  ye  shall  not 
see  the  Father.” 

3.  Jesus  said :  “  I  stood  in  the  midst 
of  tine  world,  and  appeared  to  them  in  the 
flesh  and  found  them  all  drunken,  and 
found  none  among  them  who  were 
thirsty.  And  my  soul  is  perplexed  con¬ 
cerning  the  children  of  men,  because  they 
are  blind  in  their  hearts,  and  [do  not 
look  at  their  poverty] .” 

4.  Jesus  said :  “  Wherever  there  are 
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people  .  .  .  there  I  am  with  him. 

Lift  up  the  stone,  you  will  find  me  there ; 
split  the  wood,  and  I  am  there.” 

5.  Jesus  said :  “  No  prophet  is  welcome 
in  his  own  country,  and  no  physician 
tries  to  effect  cures  among  his  own  ac¬ 
quaintances.” 

6.  Jesus  said :  “A  city  that  is  built  on 
a  high  hill  and  is  fortified  can  neither 
fall  nor  be  hidden.” 

7.  Jesus  said :  “  Thou  hearest  .  . 


In  view  of  the  many  literary  finds  that 
are  being  made  in  Egypt  from  the  New 
Testament  and  the  apostolic  era  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  additional  agrapha 
may  yet  be  discovered  in  goodly  numbers. 
A  prominent  German  biblical  specialist 
recently  stated  that  he  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  an  autograph  of  one  of  the  bib¬ 
lical  books  should  yet  be  discovered  in  the 
papyri  of  the  Nile  valley. 

Columbus,  O. 


Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Tramp 

TRAIN  JUMPING-A  DIGRESSION  ;  NATURE  ;  THE  SOUTH 
By  Professor  John  J.  McCook 

Of  Trinity  College 

PERHAPS  I  shall  be  permitted  to  be  evade  apprehension  for  a  while,  by  run- 
led  by  this  last  remark  of  our  ning  about  over  the  cars,  but  observa- 
friend  into  a  brief  digression  on  tion  they  can  hardly  hope  to  escape.  It 
the  subject  of  “  train  jumping,”  which  is 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Amer¬ 
ican  tramping. 

Our  friend  has  been  walking  a  good 
deal  of  laterbecause  his  business  required 
it.  But  he,  too,  has  “  ridden  ”  not  a  lit¬ 
tle.  And  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
proposition  that  the  Ho-Bo  only  walks 
when  walking  will  better  answer  his  pur¬ 
pose. 

For  shorter  distances  and  ordinary  oc¬ 
casions  the  freight  train  is  employed.  A 
place  is  selected  where  the  up-hill  grade 
compels  a  slackening  of  speed,  and  then 
with  a  quick  run  and  spring  the  train  is 
boarded — nearly  always  successfully,  but 
occasionally  there  is  an  accident ;  the  rail¬ 
road  returns  suggest  that  there  may  be 
an  aggregate  mounting  into  the  thou¬ 
sands  annually.  A  man  who  recog¬ 
nized  me  at  the  door  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Mission  in  East  Forty-second 
Street  on  “  sandwich-night,”  told  me  that 
while  on  the  way  down  from  Hartford 
he  saw  a  tramp  run  over  by  one  train  as 
he  was  making  ready  to  jump  another. 

And  it  was  a  gruesome  reflection  that  one 
of  them  made :  “  When  we  fall  off  there 
is  a  fight  between  the  towns  as  to  which 
shall  furnish  the  box !  ”  To  stay  on  a 
train  thus  boarded,  whether  it  is  made  up  Dublln  ,.m  t00  ola  t0  ,ump  any  more 
of  box  cars  or  open  ones —  gondolies 

they  call  these  latter— requires,  of  follows  that  the  brakemen.  must  be  ac- 
course,  some  sort  of  consent  on  the  part  tively  or  passively  consenting  parties 
of  the  hands.  They  may  be  able  to  considering  especially  that  the  general 
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serious  and  its  strangely  humorous  side,  and  now  who¬ 
ever  cares  to  read  may  know  about  it. 

She  has  rendered  a  very  considerable  service,  for 
her  book  will  be  invaluable  to  any  future  historian  of 
Quakerism  during  its  first  two  hundred  years,  and  in 
this  field  she  is  almost  entirely  alone.  It  is,  further¬ 
more,  a  book  which  will  interest  almost  everybody, 
for  it  is  full  of  real  human  nature,  and  it  traces  the 
development  of  dress  and  fashion  through  three 
eventful  centuries.  It  shows  plainly  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  any  reader  that  the  early  Friends  never  once 
thought  of  establishing  a  set  form  of  dress.  They 
■were  concerned  only  to  protest  against  the  extrava¬ 
gant  fashion  of  their  time,  to  be  living  examples  of 
moderation,  and  to  put  clothes  where  they  belong 
among  the  things  of  the  daily  life.  There  was  no  es¬ 
tablished  type  of  Quaker  dress  from  the  time  of 
William  Penn  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth  Fry  (see 
page  184).  During  all  this  time  the  Quaker  garb 
was  shifting.  It  was  never  the  garb  of  worldly 
fashion,  but  it  was  always  feeling  the  influence  of  the 
fashions  in  the  great  world.  Each  style  of  coat  and 
hat  and  bonnet  which  the  Quaker  wore  was  evolved 
from  some  pre-existing  model,  so  that  the  clue  to  all 
the  changes  within  the  Society  can  be  found  with¬ 
out.  “Not  a  pleat  of  the  bonnet,  as  now  worn  by 
the  plainest  Friend;  not  a  turn  of  the  shawl,  not  a 
flare  of  the  coat  or  a  roll  of  the  hat-brim  but  had  its 
origin  at  some  remote  day  in  Paris  S  ”  (See  page 
190.)  The  development  of  the  bonnet  is  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  study,  and  it  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to 
live  in  this  world,  and  yet  not  to  be  subject  to  its 
changes  and  its  influence;  then,  too,  it  is  well  to  note 
how  unconsciously  these  changes  go  on,  so  that  the 
wearer  of  the  “  plain  dress  ”  does  not  even  know  how 
unlike  he  is  to  his  grandfather. 

We  cannot  in  this  brief  compass  even  suggest  the 
interest  and  value  of  this  study  in  costume,  but  the 
Friend  of  every  sort  can  learn  something  from  this 
story  of  a  long  and  difficult  contest  with  the  stubborn 
fashions  of  this  changing  world,  and  the  ever-present 
human  element  even  in  the  most  spiritual  religion. 
From  birth  to  death  Friends  tried  to  regulate  the  out¬ 
ward  apparel.  Mothers  were  to  have  no  ornaments 
on  their  baby  cradles,  while  coffins  were  to  be  made 
“  plain  without  needless  plates  ”  (page  23).  When 
umbrellas  made  their  appearance  they  were  testified 
against  as  not  in  the  truth.  “  Would  thee  want  that 
held  over  thee  if  thee  was  a-dyin’  %  ”  was  the  Over¬ 
seer’s  unanswerable  question.  The  troubles  over  hat¬ 
bands,  shoe-buckles,  bonnet-strings  and  shaving  were 
as  grave  as  the  distresses  over  the  moral  evils  of  the 
world,  and  one  closes  the  book  with  a  sense  of  joy 


that  we  are  learning  to  see  these  minor  things  in  bet¬ 
ter  perspective,  and  that  we  are  giving  our  energies 
to  greater  issues.  Among  the  many  telling  quota¬ 
tions  of  the  book,  the  real  gem  is  from  an  epistle  by 
Margaret  Fox  which  too  long  has  been  unread: 
“  Legal  ceremonies  are  far  from  Gospel  freedom;  let 
us  beware  of  being  guilty  or  having  a  hand  in  order¬ 
ing  or  contriving  what  is  contrary  to  Gospel  free¬ 
dom;  for  the  Apostles  would  not  have  dominion  over 
their  faith,  but  be  helpers  of  their  faith.  It  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  lead  young  Friends  much  into  the 
observation  of  outward  things,  which  may  easily  be 
done,  for  they  can  soon  get  into  an  outward  garb  to 
be  all  alike  outwardly,  but  this  will  not  make  them 
true  Christians.” 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  CHRISTIANS  AS  TO 
PEACE  AND  WAR  * 

BY  JESSE  H.  HOLMES. 

Christianity  met  with  a  great  disaster  early  in  its 
career — a  disaster  largely  made  possible  by  its  rapid 
spread — in  that  it  came  to  be  officially  recognized  as 
a  State  religion.  In  its  inception  Christianity  was 
particularly  marked  by  its  strong  appeal  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  We  cannot  in  our  day  fully  grasp  the  origi¬ 
nality  displayed  by  its  founders  in  turning  their  backs 
upon  gods  who  dealt  with  mankind  by  the  wholesale, 
as  races  or  nations,  and  turning  to  God  who  speaks  to 
the  individual  soul,  and  for  whom  not  the  nation,  but 
the  man,  is  the  unit.  Such  conception  is  not,  of  course, 
a  new  one  as  presented  by  Jesus  and  His  followers;  it 
was  present  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  prophets,  and 
was  not  unknown  among  ancient  philosophies. 

But  such  idea  of  God  was  fundamental  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  was  not  to  Jews,  not  to  Gentiles,  not  to 
rich  or  poor,  not  to-  great  or  small,  but  to  individual 
men  that  was  preached  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
within  us.  For  three  centuries  it  made  its  way  amid 
persecution  and  against  opposition,  passing  on  from 
soul  to  soul,  uplifting  the  slave  and  humbling  the  mas¬ 
ter,  illuminating  the  wrecks  of  old  philosophies,  and 
bringing  back  to  life  a  zest  and  interest  which  it  had 
in  large  measure  lost.  In  those  three  centuries  it 
had  honeycombed  the  Empire.  Slave  had  whispered 
the  gospel  to  his  fellow-slave,  or  perhaps  timidly  to 
a  kindly  master.  It  circulated  in  the  arteries  of 
trade,  it  was  talked  in  the  streets,  it  grew  even  when 
hunted  into  the  catacombs.  In  all  this  it  was  taught 
only  as  man  to  man.  It  was  backed  by  no  great  offi¬ 
cial  power,  but  represented  in  all  that  it  accomplished 
its  own  native  force  and  energy.  Where  it  won  its 
way  it  was  by  mastering  the  consciences  of  men.  It 
had  no  prizes  to  offer  by  which  to  tempt  the  time¬ 
server.  Only  a  fervent  conviction  of  truth,  only 


*  This  paper  was  read  at  the  American  Friends’  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  in  Philadelphia,  Twelfth  month  12th,  and  should  be 
read  by  every  Friend. 
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a  deadly  (or,  rather,  a  truly  living)  earnestness  could 
induce  men  to  ally  themselves  with  a  proscribed 
sect.  We  may  hardly  doubt  that  the  Christian 
Church  of  this  time  was  made  up  of  real  Christians; 
they  had  stood  the  test  of  fire,  and  with  only  a  nat- 
ural  human  alloy  of  baser  metal,  they  had  been 
proved  sterling  metal. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  disaster  fell 
upon  it  in  the  form  of  an  unhoped-for  and  dazzling 
success — the  Empire  became  officially  Christian. 
The  old  and  well-worn  temptation  rejected  by  Jesus 
himself  was  now  offered  to  His  church,  and  it  fell. 
“All  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  will  I  give  thee  ” 
might  have  been  the  language  of  Constantine  when 
he  made  the  Roman  empire  Christian  in  name.  And 
what  great  things  might  not  the  church  of  the  Christ 
do  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth?  The  yision 
of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  so  dazzled  the  bish¬ 
ops  of  the  fourth  century  that  they  forgot  to  notice 
the  small  and  apparently  insignificant  condition  an¬ 
nexed,  “If  thou  wilt  bow  down  and  worship  me.” 
Not  for  the  first  time  was  a  distinctive  price  unno¬ 
ticed  in  the  glory  of  immediate  possession.  Chris¬ 
tianity  received  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  bowed 
down  before  Satan.  Thenceforth  there  were  princes 
in  the  household  of  Him  who  was  “  meek  and  lowly;  ” 
thenceforth  Christianity  went  forth,  sword  in  hand, 
to  conquer  heathendom,  not  for  the  Ohrist-spirit, 
but  for  a  nominal  Christianity.  The  church  turned 
from  men  to  man.  It  baptized  nations,  indeed,  after 
it  had  conquered  them — baptizing  with  water — and, 
indeed,  with  fire  also — but  neglecting  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Only  incidentally,  and  in  small 
measure,  did  it  spread  abroad  the  spirit  of  the  Master. 
Those  methods  which  had  made  Christianity  so  great 
a  power  that  the  Empire  was  forced  to  adopt  its  name 
were  neglected  for  those  which  had  produced  the  very 
weakness  under  which  the  Empire  suffered.  The 
church  chose  the  way  of  the  devil  to  reach  the  ends 
of  God,  taking  no  warning,  as  they  might  for  the  very 
ease  of  the  journey,  that  they  had  left  the  straight 
and  narrow  for  the  broad  and  easy  way. 

Christianity  broke  up  into  warring  sects.  It  dealt 
with  principalities  and  powers;  its  eye  became  keen 
for  estates,  and  it  dealt  in  souls  mainly  by  wholesale. 
Almost  every  generation,  indeed,  has  seen  small 
groups  of  individuals  breaking  away  from  the  evil  of 
official  religion,  and  striving  for  a  return  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity — to  a  direct  walk  with  God,  a  direct 
communing  with  His  self-revealings.  But,  seeing 
the  supreme  success  of  the  Master’s  failure,  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  is  no  longer  offered  beyond  a 
certain  point.  So  soon  as  Christianity  becomes  strong 
enough  to  be  dangerous  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are 
offered  again,  and  still  this  bait  is  taken.  Protes¬ 
tantism,  Calvinism,  Puritanism  have  in  turn  denied 
God  in  spirit  while  defining  and  explaining  Him  in 
words. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  indicating  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  been  altogether  lost,  altogether  a  failure 
-—so  far  from  it  that  it  has  always  been  and  is  to-day 
the  leaven  of  human  life.  Its  representatives  have 


been,  and  are,  few  and  weak  in  worldly  power,  but 
they  have  been,  and  are,  the  hope  of  the  world.  And 
the  long  look  over  the  centuries  since  Christianity 
was  Romanized  by  a  pretense  of  Christianizing  Rome 
does  not  tend  to  discouragement.  More  and  more,  cen¬ 
tury  by  century,  men  have  caught  at  God’s  personal 
fatherhood  and  man’s  brotherhood  as  the  great  facts 
of  the  divine  message — at  love,  as  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  “  Not  by  might  or  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit  ” 
is  now  more  than  ever  a  triumphant  note. 

I  wish  to  use  this  opportunity  to  make  a  distinct 
plea  for  the  individual — the  separate  person — as  the 
indivisable  and  indestructible  unit  in  all  matters  of 
righteousness;  that  we  shall  undo  the  wrong  of  cen¬ 
turies  and  stand  responsible  to  God  alone.  Christian 
churches  and  Christian  nations  are  made  of  Christian 
men — are  nothing  apart  from  them  or  in  addition  to 
them.  The  whole  is  not  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  Nothing  is  right  for  us  as  Quakers,  as  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  citizens,  which  is  wrong  for  us  as  individuals. 
There  is  no  mysterious  entity  to  be  called  a  nation  or 
a  church  which  may  cancel  our  duties  as  sons  of  God, 
and  substitute  another  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 
If  individuals  making  up  a  church  represent  a  spirit 
of  force,  of  violence,  the  church  cannot  represent  a 
spirit  of  peace  and  good  will.  If  missionaries  are 
backed  by  gunboats,  if  they  collect  indemnities  under 
threat  of  the  bayonet,  they  are  missionaries  of  that 
power  which  promised  the  kingdoms  of  earth  in  order 
secretly  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If  citi¬ 
zens  go  forth  to  slay  and  destroy  they  may  carry  the 
name  of  civilization  on  their  lips,  but  they  are  sim¬ 
ply  homicides  and  barbarians. 

Men  salve  their  consciences,  yea,  even  benumb 
their  consciences  by  shifting  the  responsibilities  of 
their  deeds  to  a  mythical  something  called  a  govern¬ 
ment,  a  church ;  but  no  power  can  release  a  man  from 
the  burden  of  bis  deeds.  Not  that  all  homicide  and 
destruction  is  alike  evil,  not  that  men  may  not  deceive 
themselves  so  that  the  worse  appears  the  better.  But 
this  is  only  possible  by  avoiding  the  Christian  atti¬ 
tude  and  shirking  the  Christian  responsibility.  I  do 
not  even  say  that  all  homicide  and  destruction  are 
necessarily  culpable ;  but  only  that  what  is  wrong  for 
each  of  us  as  a  man  cannot  be  right  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
Christian.  The  righteous  laws  of  nations  are  super- 
added  to  the  moral  law,  not  substituted  for  it.  All  du¬ 
ties  as  members  of  churches,  as  citizens  of  nations, 
are  based  upon  our  duties  as  members  of  the  human 
family,  and  stand  for  those  higher  duties  consequent 
upon  closer  relations.  They  can  never  release  us 
from  the  fundamental  duty  of  a  sense  of  universal 
brotherhood.  We  can  no  more*  without  violation  of 
Christian  principle,  build  our  gain,  our  greatness,  our 
exaltation,  upon  the  loss  of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Hot¬ 
tentot,  the  Spaniard  or  the  Filipino,  than  upon  that 
of  our  fellow-Quaker,  or  our  fellow- American.  And 
it  is  a  neglect  of  this  principle  fundamental  in  Chris¬ 
tianity;  it  is  this  placing  metes  and  bounds  upon  our 
Christian  charity  that  marks  the  barbarizing  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  during  sixteen  centuries.  Some  phases  of  this 
essential  falsehood  are  these: 
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1.  That  Christianity  is  for  peace,  indeed;  but  that 
because  of  human  weakness  Christians  must  excuse 
war; 

2.  That  peace  tends  to  make  cowards  of  us,  and 
that  we  must  have  war  in  order  to  support  the 
virility  of  the  race; 

3.  That  while  violence  for  selfish  ends  is  wrong,  it 
is  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come ; 

4.  That  experience  shows  that  many  evils  could  not 
have  been  overcome  without  war. 

(1.)  Christianity  is  for  peace  among  men,  but  must 
defer  to  the  weakness  of  humanity.  Christianity  must 
indeed  stoop  to  the  weakness  of  humanity,  not  to  ex¬ 
cuse  that  weakness,  but  to  cure  it.  We  must  par¬ 
don  the  sinner — must  we  also  accept  the  sin?  Jesus, 
indeed,  refused  to  punish  the  sinner;  did  He  at  the 
same  time  make  light  of  the  sin  ?  Shall  Christianity 
trail  its  white  robe  in  the  mire  of  sin  to  show  its  fel¬ 
lowship  with  sinners  ?  Shall  it  do  evil  that  it  may 
draw  near  to  evil-doers  ?  Not  so  do  I  understand  the 
teaching  of  the  Master  or  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Christian  is  not  called  upon  to  be  stupid,  selfish 
and  sinful  in  order  to  reach  those  who  are  immersed 
in  stupidity,  selfishness  and  sin.  Such  doctrine  could 
never  have  obtained  except  for  the  pagan  idea  that 
we  are  fractional  parts  of  a  nation  or  of  a  church,  and 
must  therefore  assimilate  ourselves  to  its  average 
quality.  But  the  Christian  attitude  is  that  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  unit,  a  partner  with  God  in  the  work  of 
subduing  his  earth.  His  duty  to  God  transcends  all 
temporary  human  relations.  And,  indeed,  the  con¬ 
clusion  at  its  best  is  a  reversal  of  common  sense.  Be¬ 
cause  men  are  weak,  let  us  be  strong;  because  they 
are  ignorant  and  violent,  let  us  be  wise  and  gentle. 
If  they  exalt  force,  let  us  show  them  how  much  more 
powerful  is  love.  Of  course,  if  our  plea  is  that  we 
are  too  weak  to  stand  against  the  crowd,  or  that  we 
believe  the  voice  of  the  mob  is  the  voice  of  God  and 
to  be  obeyed — that  is  frankly  an  avowal  of  disbelief 
in  Christianity,  and  should  serve  as  an  appeal  to  those 
who  are  Christians  to  convert  us. 

(2.)  Does  peace  make  cowards  of  us?  If  it  does, 
then  Christian  teaching  is  falsehood,  and  we  should 
turn  to  a  new  and  true  gospel.  It  is  the  worst  of 
hypocrisy  to  proclaim  a  gospel  of  peace  as  a  theory 
and  a  gospel  of  war  as  a  practice.  And  this  is  largely 
the  attitude  of  a  nominal  Christianity  to-day. 
Numerous  pseudo-Christian  ministers  have  exalted 
the  value  of  war  as  necessary  to  make  men  brave  and 
self-sacrificing.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  believe 
that  the  gospel  they  preach  ex-officio  tends  to  produce 
brave,  true  men.  Occasional  wars  are  necessary  to 
serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  periods  in  which 
Christian  practices  prevail.  If  for  years  we  have 
been  at  peace — the  condition  longed  for  by  prophet 
and  Messiah — therefore,  lest  our  manhood  decline, 
let  us  burn  cities;  let  us  starve  women  and  children, 
and  kill  men  by  thousands  to  avert  the  degeneration 
due  to  peace  and  the  preaching  of  peace.  Either 
Christianity  is  a  mistake  and  a  failure,  and  should 
be  given  up  wholly  or  in  part,  or  it  is  true  and  right, 


and  should  be  applied  in  times  of  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger  as  well  as  in  times  of  ease  and  comfort.  Indeed, 
unless  it  is  a  total  failure,  Christianity  is  needed  es¬ 
pecially  at  times  when  men  differ  and  when  passion 
tends  to  take  the  place  of  reason. 

But,  does  peace  make  cowards  of  us  ?  Let  us  turn 
first  to  war  itself  for  answer.  Peace  made  the  men 
called  heroes  by  the  newspapers,  who  made  up  our 
armies  in  the  Spanish  war.  Practically,  all  of  them 
were  born,  educated  and  matured  in  a  period  of  pro¬ 
found  peace.  But  the  courage  of  a  soldier  is  not  a 
very  high  type  of  courage.  He  is  drilled  beforehand, 
so  that  his  own  will  shall  have  the  smallest  possible 
activity  in  the  time  of  crisis.  He  risks  being  killed, 
indeed;  but  when  did  taking  risks  come  to  be  a  high 
type  of  courage  ?  If  it  is  so  truly,  then  the  gambler 
is  somewhat  of  a  hero  too.  I  am  not  arguing  against 
the  courage  of  the  American.  I  fully  believe  in  his 
courage;  but  the  taking  of  risks,  even  heavy  risks,  is 
not  the  best  evidence  of  it.  It  is  the  motive,  not  the 
danger,  that  shows  a  hero.  We  have  vastly  better 
evidence  in  the  heroes  of  peace,  who  never  fail  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  accidents,  in  wrecks  at  sea,  in  fires  on  land. 
These  are  they  who  take  risks,  often  far  greater  than 
those  of  the  soldier,  to  save  life,  not  to  destroy  it.  We 
have  greater  heroes  than  those  of  war,  again,  in  those 
who  face  unflinchingly  long  years  of  monotonous 
labor,  giving  their  strength  ungrudgingly  to  win  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness  for  their  families.  We  have 
heroes  in  our  physicians,  who  so  devote  themselves  to 
healing  the  sick  and  alleviating  suffering  that  they 
deny  themselves  even  the  vacations  which  are  their 
due.  We  have  heroes  in  the  pioneers  who  conquer 
the  wilderness,  in  the  explorers  who  expand  the  do¬ 
main  of  human  knowledge,  in  all  those  whose  lives 
are  self -dedicated  to  the  good  of  others.  W  e  mistake 
deeply,  we  do  injustice  to  our  race,  to  our  religion  and 
to  our  civilization,  when  we  grant  our  chief  applause 
to  the  showy,  organized  national  destroyers  rather 
than  to  the  unnoticed,  miscellaneous  saviours,  who  do 
their  work,  demanding  no  meed  of  praise,  who  never 
claim  to  be  heroes,  but  vffio  support  upon  their  bent 
shoulders  the  hope  of  the  world.  Glory  to  the 
builder,  not  to  the  destroyer. 

(3).  But  shall  we  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ? 
If  good  come  on  the  whole,  then  what  we  do  is  not 
evil.  It  is  in  the  consequences  of  an  act  that  exists 
its  quality,  whether  good  or  evil.  If  an  act  has  no  con¬ 
sequences  it  has  no  moral  element.  But  the  flaw  in 
the  proposition  that  we  may  make  war  for  a  good  pur¬ 
pose  lies  in  its  short  view.  The  experience  of  the 
race  and  the  teaching  of  our  highest  instincts  unite 
in  making  clear  that  the  total  result  of  war  is  evil, 
and  only  evil  continually.  It  is  cheap  and  common 
to  assert  that  war  freed  our  nation  from  English  dom¬ 
ination,  and  that  it  struck  the  shackles  from  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  slaves.  We  leave  out  of  account  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  bitterness  and  hatred  not  yet  outlived  that 
followed  after  the  revolution,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thousands  of  lives  thrown  away  or  made  miserable. 
We  skillfully  avoid  the  question,  which  is  a  vital  one, 
whether  greater  self-control,  greater  patience  might 
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not  have  accomplished  more  with  less  of  evil.  And 
we  leave  out  of  account  the  evident  fact  that  the 
slavery  question  is  not  settled — that,  indeed,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  less  soluble  as  a  race  question  embittered  by  the 
brutal  years  of  violence  and  by  sectional  discord,  than 
it  was  as  a  slavery  question.  Again,  we  fail  to  con¬ 
sider  what  self-restraint  and  patience  might  have 
done.  And  our  fourth  difficulty  is  involved  in  our 
third.  War  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
others.  The  strong  must  be  violent  to  help  the  weak 
— or,  as  before,  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Even 
so,  friends,  if  what  we  look  upon  were  the  end — but 
there  is  no  end.  In  a  wave  of  nation-wide  en¬ 
thusiasm  we  went  to  war  with  Spain  where  men  were 
governed  badly  and  against  their  will,  and  where  star¬ 
vation  and  torture  were  used  to  enforce  submission. 
After  a  harvest  of  suffering,  disease  and  crime  had 
been  reaped,  we  now  look  to  a  Cuba  free  from  Spain, 
and  we  find  ourselves  immeshed  in  a  war  with  a  peo¬ 
ple  whom  we  govern  badly  and  against  their  will,  and 
where  starvation  and  torture  are  used  to  enforce  sub¬ 
mission.  Good  may,  indeed,  come  in  spite  of  evil,  for 
of  unmixed  evil  there  are  few  examples  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  but  good  does  not  come  because  of  it.  If  so 
much  good  has  come  in  spite  of  all  the  evil,  what 
would  not  the  world  he  if  it  could  be  brought  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  ? 

There  is  no  more  fundamental  atheism  than  is  in¬ 
volved  in  a  proclamation  that  God  is  too  weak  to  win 
His  way  without  calling  in  the  devil  to  His  help. 
There  is  no  deeper  infidelity  than  that  which  so  dis¬ 
trusts  the  strength  of  righteousness  that  it  must  lean 
upon  the  arm  of  unrighteousness.  It  is  from  this 
attitude  of  apology  that  I  would  earnestly  call  Chris¬ 
tians  to-day.  “  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,”  and  in  that  faith  let  us  fare  forward  cour¬ 
ageously  in  the  path  we  are  in.  Let  us  no  more 
evade  and  pretend.  Are  we  ashamed  of  the  Christ 
and  His  message  ?  If  not,  let  us  speak  it,  and  live  it 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  May  we  not  have  in  clear, 
unmistakable  tones  the  outspoken,  uncompromising 
demand  for  righteousness  on  the  paid;  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  before  God ;  the  selfless  plea  for  self-conquest ; 
for  the  ruling  of  our  own  spirits  ?  May  we  not  have 
a  definite  rejection  of  compromise  with  evil,  of  deals 
with  iniquity,  a  courageous  and  confident  stand  upon 
the  power  of  the  spirit  of  love  to  solve  the  hard  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  world? 

Sioarthmore,  Pa. 


A  CORRECTION. 

In  Brasilia  Wilson’s  letter  of  last  week,  the  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  legislature  of  Virginia  really 
refers  to  the  legislature  of  Louisiana.  The  mistake 
occurred  in  printing.  Probably  most  of  the  readers 
of  the  article  made  the  proper  correction  as  they  read 
the  letter,  for  the  Louisiana  lottery  fight  was  a  no¬ 
torious  straggle. 

Bind  together  your  spare  hours  by  the  cord  of  some 
definite  purpose,  and  you  know  not  how  much  you 
may  accomplish. — William  M.  Taylor. 


For  The  American  Friend. 

THE  GREAT  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

BY  ROYAL  J.  DAVIS. 

It  was  a  notable  gathering  of  Friends  that  assem¬ 
bled  in  Witherspoon  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  12th  inst.  Three  hundred  Friends,  of  all 
branches,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  made  an  as¬ 
sembly  that  in  its  representative  character  has  never 
been  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  The  first 
third  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  unfortunate 
division  in  our  ranks ;  the  very  first  year  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  is  witness  to  unity  on  one  of  our  great 
principles.  That  that  principle  is  peace  is  a  not  un¬ 
happy  augury. 

When  John  B.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia,  who  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  first  session,  rose  to  announce  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Conference,  the  hall  was  well  filled  by  an 
interested  audience.  After  the  devotional  exercises 
the  chairman  introduced  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood, 
who  related  the  manner  of  the  inception  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  The  idea  was  first  suggested,  and  by  Benj. 
Trueblood  himself,  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Arbitration 
Conference  last  spring.  It  met  with  immediate  fa¬ 
vor  from  those  in  attendance  there,  and  as  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  public  by  letter  and  through 
Friends’  papers,  concurrence  in  the  idea  spread,  un¬ 
til  it  became  a  certainty  that  the  proposed  Conference 
ought  to  be  held.  Indeed,  the  unanimity  with  which 
the  plan  was  received  came  to  amount  almost  to  a  de¬ 
mand.  Friends  wrote  to  Boston  and  to  Philadelphia 
to  indorse  the  suggestion,  and  at  last  attention  be¬ 
came  fixed  on  the  Conference  as  the  chief  event  of 
moment  in  the  whole  Society. 

The  most  important  matter  of  business  which  came 
before  the  Conference  was  the  appointment  of  the 
Business  Committee,  with  the  task  of  drafting  a 
declaration  for  the  Conference.  The  committee  was 
named  as  follows:  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Howard 
M.  Jenkins,  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Pres.  Wm.  Birdsall, 
Pres.  Edmund  Stanley,  Esther  Pugh,  Susan  W.  Jan- 
ney,  Peter  W.  Raidabaugh,  Ellen  C.  Wright  and 
Robert  E.  Pretlow.  The  difficulty  of  getting  a  repre¬ 
sentative  committee,  composed  of  Friends  of  all 
branches,  all  sections,  and  both  sexes,  was  met  by  the 
chairman  very  successfully.  The  thoughtful,  earn¬ 
est,  living  declaration,  presented  by  this  committee 
and  adopted  by  the  Conference,  can  hardly  fail  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  our  historic  church  documents. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  threefold:  to  learn 
what  Friends  believe  on  peace;  to  learn  why  we  be¬ 
lieve  it,  and  to  do  something  to  impress  our  belief 
and  its  consequent  practice  on  the  world.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  papers  and  discussions  which  came  before  the 
Conference  contributed  to  the  realization  of  these 
ends.  What  we  believe  and  why  cannot  be  much 
better  told  than  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  Jesse  H.  Holmes, 
of  Swarthmore  College,  on  “  Attitude  of  Christians 
as  to  War  and  Peace,”  which  appears  in  this  issue  of 
The  American  Friend.  The  strong  feeling  which 
pervaded  the  Conference  was  that  the  principle  of 
peace  is  inherent  in  Christianity  and  in  Quakerism, 
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and  that  it  must  form  one  of  the  chief  tenets  of  our 
faith.  The  matter  of  impressing  our  belief  on  the 
world  was  admitted  to  be  a  difficult  one.  Whether 
Friends  should  hold  up  a  lofty  standard  which  the 
world  will  be  ages  in  reaching,  or  should  take  what 
definite  steps  are  at  present  possible,  until  their  obvi¬ 
ous  compromises,  was  a  problem.  No  one  desired  to 
lower  the  standard  an  inch,  -and  yet  all  longed  to 
achieve  some  immediate  victory.  What  is  the  use  of 
an  ideal  that  accomplishes  nothing?  Is  such  a  thing 
really  ideal  ?  But  to  compromise — can  it  be  truly 
practical  to  yield  in  a  matter  of  conviction  ? 

The  solution  of  such  a  problem  must  be  left  to  the 
individual.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  church 
will  not  lower  the  standard.  Every  one  feels  the 
folly  of  dispensing  for  a  moment  with  the  guiding 
pillar  of  the  cloud  and  the  fire.  Yet  there  will  also 
be  those  whose  eyes  will  not  waver  from  the  stand¬ 
ard,  but  who  will,  nevertheless,  stop  here  and  there 
to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  a  dispute,  even  though 
the  settlement  be  temporary  and  the  fortifications  be' 
not  immediately  dismantled.  Each  as  earnest  as  the 
other,  with  the  same  goal  before  them,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  walk  apart.  When  it  comes 
ultimately,  peace  will  owe  its  abiding  presence  to 
them  both. 

The  papers  and  discussions  revealed  the  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that  Friends  of  different  bodies  are  as  closely 
in  agreement  on  the  subject  of  peace  as  are  those  of 
the  same  body.  This  means  that  when  Friends  utter 
their  sentiments  on  peace,  they  speak  with  the  com¬ 
pelling  voice  of  a  united  church. 

The  closing  session  of  the  Conference  was  in  im¬ 
pressive  keeping  with  the  entire  course  and  spirit  of 
the  meeting,  a  fitting  climax  to  the  three  days  of  vig¬ 
orous  thought  and  discussion,  for,  with  quiet  force,  it 
concentrated  the  attention  of  the  assembly  on  the 
work  of  the  immediate  future.  Clement  M.  Biddle 
paid  proper  tribute  to  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  as  the 
one  who  had  been  permitted  to  foresee  the  value  of 
such  a  Conference,  and  who  had  thereupon,  with  un¬ 
hesitating  faith,  proposed  it.  No  one  who  was  pres-, 
ent  at  even  a  single  session  can  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  the  divine  approval  of  the  conception  and  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Conference.  Dr.  Trueblood  briefly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  heartfelt  satisfaction  at  the  manifest  guid¬ 
ance  of  God  from  beginning  to  end,  and  his  confident 
expectation  of  the  valuable  results  of  the  meeting. 
John  B.  Garrett  and  Isaac  Sharpless  voiced  the  com¬ 
mon  sentiment  of  unity  in  peace  and  of  earnest  intent 
to  do  something  worthy  of  the  cause.  Dr.  Trueblood 
had  been  among  the  very  first  to  speak  at  the  opening 
of  the  Conference,  and  now'  he  brought  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  to  a  close  v'ith  a  few  feeling  words  of  prayer.  It 
was  a  memorable  three  days,  and  the  last  hours  were 
the  best  hours  of  the  Conference. 

DECLARATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FRIENDS*  PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 

1.  This  conference  of  members  of  the  different 
bodies  of  Friends  in  America  is  convinced  that  lapse 
of  time  has  not  made  necessary  any  change  in  the  po¬ 
sition  which  the  Friends  have  always  taken  on  the 


subject  of  war.  Rather  have  reasons  accumulated, 
with  the  passing  generations,  for  believing  that  w'ar 
in  all  its  forms  is  not  only  irreconcilable  with  the 
precepts,  example  and  spirit  of  the  Founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  that  it  is  likewise  out  of  harmony  with  the 
common  principles  of  reason  and  morality,  whose 
foundations  are  laid  in  the  essential  constitution  of 
humanity.  War,  in  its  spirit,  its  deeds,  the  persist¬ 
ent  animosities  v'hich  it  generates,  the  individual  and 
social  degeneration  produced  by  it,  is  the  antithesis 
of  Christianity  and  the  negative  for  the  time  being 
of  the  moral  order  of  the  world. 

2.  We  believe  that  love,  good  will,  self-sacrificing 
service,  the  faithful  and  courageous  inculcation  by 
teaching  and  example  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
are  the  divinely  ordained  means  for  the  promotion  of 
justice  and  right,  for  the  eradication  of  error  and  in¬ 
iquity,  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  social  and 
political  order,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  these  is  not 
promoted,  hut  impaired  by  the  instruments  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  war. 

3.  We  recognize  with  profound  gratitude  the 
progress  tow'ard  the  peace  of  the  world,  that  has  been 
made  in  recent  generations,  in  the  elimination  of  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  war,  in  the  establishment  of  peace  over 
w'ide  areas  of  territory  w'ithin  the  nations  themselves, 
in  the  supplanting  ,of  brute  violence  by  law,  and 
the  progressive  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war  in 
the  settlement  of  international  controversies. 

4.  The  establishment  by  the  civilized  Powers  of 
the  permanent  International  Court,  of  Arbitration  we 
gratefully  recognize  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  events 
in  the  history  of  human  society.  The  setting  up  of 
this  institution  is  the  practical  adoption  by  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  settling  con¬ 
troversies  which  have  ahvays  been  agitated  by  the 
Friends.  The  existence  of  this  court  makes  it  practi¬ 
cable  and  therefore  morally  obligatory  hereafter  to 
adjust  in  a  pacific  international  way  controversies 
that  may  arise  and  therefore  takes  away  every  ground 
that  has  been  urged  for  considering  war  a  necessity. 

5.  We  deplore  the  fact  that  nations  making  high 
profession  of  Christian  civilization  are  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  with  less  civilized  and  enlightened  peo¬ 
ples,  and  we  believe  that  the  time  has  fully  come 
when  the  voice  of  enlightened  humanity  should  make 
itself  heard,  calling  for  an  adjustment  of  the  matters 
at  issue  by  the  Christian  methods  which  have  in 
numerous  instances  of  successful  operation  proved 
themselves  as  practicable  as  they  are  reasonable  and 
humane. 

In  the  spirit  of  our  Master,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
we  call  upon  Christians  of  whatever  name  prayerfully 
to  consider  whether  they  are  faithfully  holding  and 
advocating  as  fully  and  earnestly  as  their  profession 
demands  the  great  principles  of  love,  brotherhood  and 
peace  which  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  our  common 
Christianity,  and  the  faithful  maintenance  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  which  by  all  who  call  themselves  Christians 
would,,  we  firmly  believe,  speedily  make  all  war  im¬ 
possible  and  bring  in  the  reign  of  permanent  and  uni- 
veysal  peace. 
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For  The  American  Frjenb. 

MY  FIRST  ITINERATING  TRIP. 

BY  WILBUR  A.  ESTES. 

It  was  not  a  very  long  one,  but  was  full  of  interest 
for  me,  and  I  trust  will  result  in  good  to  some  souls 
to  whom  we  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  the  words 
of  life — souls  probably  none  of  whom,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  had  ever  before  heard  the  gospel. 

I  left  our  home  in  Nanking  on  a  bright  morning 
of  early  October,  traveling  on  donkey  back,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  man  to  carry  my  luggage,  which  consisted 
of  bedding,  gospel  books  and  tracts,  and  some  foreign 
food  (American).  This  last  I  took  fearing  it  might 
be  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  eat  the  native  food 
at  the  inns,  as  a  great  part  of  the  Chinese  food  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  pork;  and  if  one  at  home  had  scruples  in 
regard  to  eating  pork  he  would,  on  coming  to  China 
and  seeing  the  manner  in  which  pigs  are  raised,  feel 
doubly  certain  the  Mosaic  law  should  be  strictly  ob¬ 
served. 

Our  first  day’s  trip  took  us  across  the  great 
Yangtse  River  and  on  to  Luh  Hoh,  75  li  from  Nan¬ 
king.  Here  we  found  Dr.  and  Mrs.  DeVol  and  Miss 
Butler,  who  had  been  stopping  at  the  station  for  a 
few  days.  The  work  here  seemed  to  be  progressing 
finely ;  the  woman’s  work  was  being  well  looked  after, 
and  Dr.  DeVol,  though  still  a  student  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  also  had  his  hands  full  of  evangelistic  work, 
‘at  that  timehaving'several  very  interesting  cases  of 
men  wishing  to  break  opium,  to  whom,  while  giving 
medicine,  he  was  also  offering  the  gospel  as  the  most 
effective  of  all  remedies. 

The  next  morning,  increasing  our  company  by  a 
native  evangelist,  and  adding  an  extra  donkey  for  the 
baggage,  we  started  on,  arriving  at  about  10  o’clock 
at  a  large  town  where,  fortunately,  a  market  was  in 
progress  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with  people. 
Having  fastened  our  donkeys  at  an  inn  we  took  a  po¬ 
sition  on  the  street  as  suitable  as  we  could  find  to  sell 
books  and  to  speak  to  the  people.  The  crowd  surged 
around  us,  but,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  was  as 
respectful  as  eould  be  wished.  We  began  speaking  to 
them  and  offering  our  books  for  sale.  They  listened 
attentively  and  as  though  deeply  interested.  After 
preaching  and  selling  as  many  books  as  possible  here 
we  moved  to  another  position  on  the  street,  and  final¬ 
ly  to  a  third,  in  this  way  covering  the  whole  town. 
We  were  much  rejoiced  at  the  interest  of  the  people 
and  at  the  large  number  of  books  sold.  After  partak¬ 
ing  of  a  “  light  ”  dinner  we  passed  on,  a  large  crowd 
accompanying  us  outside  the  town  as  we  departed. 
The  rest  of  the  day  we  pursued  our  journey,  passing 
many  small  hamlets,  but  making  no  stop  until  we 
came  to  Mr.  Ch’en’s  home,  45  li  from  Luh  Hoh. 
Hers  we  passed  the  night  quite  comfortably,  in  spite 
of  limited  accommodations.  My  bed  was  a  bench,  on 
which  I  spread  my  blanket  and  rested  peacefully. 
Heo-an,  my  baggage  man,  slept  on  the  floor  by  my 
side.  For  breakfast  next  morning  I  had  a  bowl  of 


rice  and  a  chicken  prepared  especially  for  me  by 
brother  Ch’en,  who  arose  before  daylight  to  attend 
to  the  matter. 

This  day,  our  third  day  out,  we  made  no  stop  ex¬ 
cept  at  one  market  town,  but  as  this  was  not  market 
day  we  found  very  few  people.  The  country  through 
which  we  passed  became  more  interesting,  losing  the 
fiat,  level  appearance  of  the  country  about  Nanking, 
and  presenting  to  our  view  beautiful  slopes  dotted 
with  clumps  of  large  trees  and  small  hamlets.  About 
three  in  the  afternoon,  as  we  came  to  a  small  emi¬ 
nence,  we  saw  the  city  of  T’ien  Ch’ang  lying  before 
us,  though  still  several  li  away.  This  was  our  desti¬ 
nation.  As  we  came  nearer  we  found  it  a  beautifully 
picturesque  city.  The  wall  had  been  broken  and 
nearly  ruined  in  many  places  during  the  great  T’ai 
P’ing  rebellion,  but  nature  had  been  kind  and  had 
covered  it  with  a  mantle  of  green  vines,  lending  it  a 
most  attractive  appearance,  especially  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  canal  just  outside  the  wall,  on 
whose  banks  were  large,  spreading  willows. 

On  entering  the  city  we  found  it  very  much  like 
other  Chinese  cities,  though  having  a  rather  more  de¬ 
cayed  appearance  than  is  usual  for  even  Chinese 
cities.  The  streets  were  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the 
houses  low  and  gloomy-looking.  Being  desirous  of 
finding  an  inn  we  were  directed  to  the  Fire  God  Tem¬ 
ple  as  the  best,  or  rather  the  cleanest,  place  the  city 
afforded.  It  may  seem  strange  to  think  of  a  temple 
as  an  inn,  but  this  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in 
China,  where  the  priests  are  often  not  averse  to  turn¬ 
ing- an  honest  penny  by  giving  up  a  part  of  their  tem¬ 
ples  to  guests.  Passing  through  the  street  entrance 
we  came  to  a  large  courtyard,  or  “  heavenly  well,”  as 
the  Chinese  call  it.  Here  we  fastened  our  animals 
and  then  entered  the  temple  proper,  where  we  were 
to  sleep.  Just  beside  a  large  idol  of  the  fire  god  the 
temple  servitors  arranged  a  bed  for  me  by  spreading 
some  boards  on  two  stools,  and  near  by  placed  a  some¬ 
what  similar  bed  for  my  two  Chinese  friends.  After 
supper  on  the  street  with  Mr.  Ch’en  and  Heo-an,  I 
was  quite  ready  to  try  my  bed,  while  they  went  for  a 
bath  and  to  get  shaved  in  preparation  for  the  mor¬ 
row,  which  was  the  Sabbath  day.  Although  the 
fierce-looking  idol  of  the  fire  god,  some  eight  feet 
high,  was  at  my  side,  I  slept  quietly,  undisturbed  ex- 
|  cept  for  the  occasional  loud  braying  of  the  donkeys 
■  just  before  the  temple  door. 

In  the  morning,  just  before  breakfast,  I  was  much 
interested  to  see  a  family,  consisting  of  a  father, 
mother  and  two  small  children,  come  in  to  worship, 
and  to  pray  the  god  to  protect  their  home  from  fire. 
They  brought  incense,  which  the  assistant  received, 
placed  before  the  idol  and  lighted;  then  he  spread  a 
mat  before  the  face  of  the  god,  on  which  the  man 
kneeled  and  prostrated  himself  several  times.  His 
wife  did  the  same,  and  then  the  father  compelled  his 
children  to  follow  his  example.  As  I  watched  them 
it  seemed  very,  very  sad  that  men  should  thus  un- 
availingly  worship  idols  of  men’s  hands,  utterly  ignor¬ 
ant  of  Him,  the  one  true  and  living  God. 

During  the  day,  besides  having  many  visitors  at 
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this  first  matter  which  has  come  before  them.  They 
were  able  to  reach  in  an  influential  way  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Senators,  and  in  their  efforts  they  have  done 
the  entire  Church  a  good  service.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  worked  alone.  The  pleasant  thing 
about  the  victory  is  the  fact  that  so  many  have  faith¬ 
fully  labored  and  helped  to  win  it. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

Tins  Foreign  Missionary  Committee  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  Friends  ha3  decided  to  rebuild  their  school  at 
Tokio,  Japan,  which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
Before  rebuilding,  a  delegation  of  the  Association 
will,  go  to  Japan  and  study  the  whole  situation,  so 
that  the  future  work  may  be  established  on  the  best 
possible  basis.  Asa  S.  Wing  and  Margaret  W. 
Haines  will  make  up  the  delegation.  It  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  great  advance  which 
the  mission  cause  has  made  that  one  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  Philadelphia  leaves 
his  work,  from  which  almost  nothing  else  could  have 
drawn  him,  to  go  on  this  long  trip  solely  because  he 
feels  a  call  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  so  that  for  the  future  the  most  efficient  work 
may  be  done.  We  speak  of  a  “  call  ”  to  the  foreign 
field,  but  we  often  forget  that  those  who  do  the  work 
of  management  at  home,  who  plan  and  study  the 
problems,  and  who  in  the  hour  of  a  crisis  leave  every¬ 
thing  else  to  go  to  the  field  to  secure  a  clearer  view, 
are  called  to  the  work  too.  This  great  work  among 
the  nations — heathen  is  a  harsh  and  grating  word — 
is  calling  for  the  best  we  have.  It  is  too  momentous 
an  undertaking  to  be  done  through  unbusinesslike 
method,  or  by  a  few  scattered  enthusiasts.  It  de¬ 
mands  all  the  wisdom  we  have,  and  it  cannot  be  done 
without  just  such  sacrifices  as  this  one  which  we 
record.  We  talk  of  the  beautiful  spirit  which 
prompted  Daniel  Wheeler  and  the  other  worthies; 
let  us  rejoice  that  this  beautiful  spirit  is  not  a  thing 
■of  the  past. 

For  The  American  Friend. 

PETER  AND  JUDAS. 

BY  ELBERT  RUSSELL. 

Peter  and  Judas  were  both  members  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  band,  but  from  almost  every  other  point  of  view 
they  present  contrasts.  Peter’s  name  stands  at  one 
end  of  the  lists  of  the  Twelve;  that  of  Judas  at  the 
other  (Matt.  10:  2-4;  Mark  3:  16-19;  Luke  6:  14-16; 
•cf.  Acts  1 :  13).  The  first  is  always  .mentioned  in  the 
lists  with  the  epithet  Jesus  gave  him — Peter,  the 
Rock;  the  other,  with  the  epithet  by  which  his  fel¬ 
lows  marked  his  infamy — the  Traitor.  Peter  was  a 
Galilean-;  Judas  a  man  of  Kerioth  in  Judea.  We 
know  the  circumstances  under  which  Andrew 


brought  Peter  from  following  John  the  Baptist  to 
Jesus  (John  1:  40-42);  of  the  previous  life  of  Judas 
and  the  occasion  of  his  joining  Jesus’  disciples  we 
know  nothing.  Peter  became  the  spokesman,  Judas 
the  treasurer,  of  the  Twelve.  The  crisis  of  Judas’ 
career  came  on  the  night  when  he  went  out  from  the 
Last  Supper  wit®  Satan  in  him  to  betray  Jesus  (John 
13:  27);  the  climax  of  Peter’s,  on  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  when,  filled  with  the  Spirit,  he  preached  Christ. 
If  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Judas  committed  suicide 
in  remorse  for  his  treachery;  Peter  suffered  cruci¬ 
fixion  rather  than  deny  his  Lord. 

Contrasts  such  as  these  are  the  result  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  character.  Peter  was  a  man  of  good  inten¬ 
tions,  but  hasty  and  lacking  in  self-control.  He  was 
a  man  of  feeling  and  action  rather  than  of  reflection 
and  foresight,  whose  motives  were  often  better  than 
his  judgment.  Such  a  man  has  much  to  regret  or 
repent  of  in  life,  but  Peter  was  open-hearted  and 
open-minded,  and  had  the  ability  to  see  and  the 
strength  to  acknowledge  his  errors.  His  life  was  full 
of  apparent  contradictions,  and  he  was  continually 
surprising  himself  with  his  own  acts  and  feelings. 
Yet  at  bottom  he  was  a  genuine  man — wheat,  though 
continually  needing  sifting;  able  to  strengthen 
his  brethren,  but  needing  to  turn  first ;  rock- 
stuff,  slowly  growing  to  solidity  and  firmness 
that  would  endure  and  retain  the  divine 
fashioning.  Under  the  tutelage  of  Jesus  and 
the  Spirit  he  grew  continually  less  narrow,  more 
progressive,  less  hasty,  .more  spiritual.  His  varying 
impulses  became  a  steady  purpose  and  uniform  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  his  prejudices  gave  way  to  wider 
knowledge  and  experience. 

We  know  less  of  Judas.  He  impresses  one  as  a 
silent  man  with  fixed,  far-reaching  purposes;  as  one 
who  does  not  show  on  the  surface  either  his  passions 
or  his  plans.  He  was  devoted  to  his  own  interests 
and  capable  of  biding  his  time — a  covetous  man, 
crafty  in  his  ways.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  to  be 
jealous  of  his  superiors  and  to  nurse  imagined 
wrongs.  He  was  capable  of  deep,  unconscious  friend¬ 
ship  or  of  vindictive  hate;  yet  he  understood  the  un¬ 
dercurrents  of  his  being  not  much  better  than  Peter. 

Each  of  these  men  had  an  ambition  in  connection 
with  the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  they  expected 
Jesus  to  establish— Peter  to  be  His  chief  minister, 
Judas  to  be  His  treasurer.  Like  the  rest  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  they  had  cast  in  their  lot  with  Jesus  under  a 
misapprehension  as'to  the  character  of  His  Messianic 
work.  They  expected  Him  to  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel,  with  outward  glory  and  with  supernatural 
power  and  opulence,  and  they  thought  to  share  large¬ 
ly  in  its  rewards  and  glory.  Jesus’  failure  to  fulfill 
this  expectation  led  to  a  tragedy  in  the  case  of  both 
Peter  and  Judas.  His  real  character  and  work — so 
different  from  the  current  thought  as  to  make  even 
the  Baptist  doubt  his  Messiahship — -became  a  “  rock 
of  stumbling”  to  them  (Matt.  21:  44).  Peter  fell 
upon  it  and  was  broken  in  pieces;  he  made  the 
change  from  selfish  adherence  to  the  national  Mes¬ 
siah,  to  loyalty  to  Jesus  as  his  own  and  the  world’s 
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Saviour  through  a  series  of  experiences  .that'  were 
hot  fatal  to  his  faith.  But  the  rock  fell  on  Judas 
and  ground  him  to  powder. 

Thy  Gospels  enable  ,u?  to  follow  the  process  by 
which  Jesus  weaned  Peter  from  the  current  notion 
oHtfye  Messiah,,  and  attached,  him  to  his  own  person 
and  work.  His  brother  introduced  Jesus  to  him  as 
the  IJessiah  (John  1:  41).  Later,  in  Galilee,  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fish  filled  Peter  with  a  half- 
superstitious  awe  pf  Jesus.  The  wonderworking 
Messiah,  who  was  to  make  food  plenteous,  so  tha(t 
Israel  could  live  without  toil— was,  this  not  He  ?  But 
Jesus  called  him  away  at  once  from  such  a  thought 
to  become  with  him  a  fisher  of  men  (Luke  5:  1-11). 
After'  the  feeding  of  the  five  .thousand  the.  multitude 
wished,  to  make  Jesus  king,  because  they  thought 
they  recognized  in  Him  the  bread-giving,  Messiah. 
But  at  Capernaum,  the  next  day,  Jesus  taiight  them 
to  seek  for  spiritual  life  in  Him, ,  and  .elicited  from 
Pei'er  the  statement  that  the.  Twelve  wished  to  re¬ 
main  with  Him  because  He  had  the  words  of  eternal 
life  (John  6:  15-68).  At  Caesarea  Philipp},,  though 
Peter  confessed  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the  idea  of  a 
suffering  Messiah  was  •  far  from  his  thought,  and 
desus  began  a  course  of  instruction  to  accustom  him 
to  the  idea  of  his  suffering  and  death  (Mark  8,:  29, 
31-33;  Luke  9:  30,  31;  Mark  9:  12).  On  the  re¬ 
turn  to  Capernaum  Jesus  taught  Peter  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  submitting  to  Jewish  authority  even  though 
he  were  Israel’s  king  (Matt.  17 :  27).  At  the  same 
time  Peter  learned  that  humility  and  forgiveness  are 
tfie  'MAges  of  'g?emn5§S"n!  TneGdngdom  (Matt,  1 8 : 
1-35).  By  the  parable  of  the  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard 
(Matt.  19:  27ff)  Jesus  taught  him  that  the  disciples’ 
sacrifices  for  Him  would  bring  them  no  exceptional 
material  reward.  (See  also  the  lesson  that  there  was 
to  be  no  personal  favoritism  in  bestowing  honors  in 
the  kingdom,  Mark  10:  35-40.) 

During  the  last  hours  of  Jesus’  life  on  earth  the 
crisis  of  Peter’s  relation  to  Jesus  came.  In  the 
upper  chamber,  when  Peter  was  over-humble,  Jesus 
washed  his  feet  under  protest ;  while  Peter  was  over- 
cpnfident  Jesus  predicted  His  denial;  and  in  Geth- 
semane,  while  Peter  was  rashly  brave,  Jesus  rebuked 
his  use  of  the  sword.  Then,  when  passive  strength 
was  needed,  the  man  of  action  broke  down  and  for¬ 
sook  his  Master,  with  whom  he  had  felt  himself  short¬ 
ly  before  ready  to  go  to  death.  Later  he  recovered 
somewhat,  and  together  with  John  followed  Jesus  to 
t)ie  high  priest’s  palace.  But  when  John  secured 
permission  for  Peter  to  enter  the  palace  with  him,  in 
response  to  the;  maid’s  surprised1  question,  “  You  are 
not  one  of  this  man’s  disciples,  too,  are  you  ?  ”  Peter’s 
first  denial  slipped  ,  out  quite  naturally.  (See  John 
18;  15-27.)  Circumstances  did  not  make  it.  easy  for 
him  to  ,  change  his  denial  into  an  avowal  of  disciple-- 
ship.  It  was.  more  dangerous  to  confess  Jesus  as  his 
Master  before  ;fhe  officers  than  before  the  door¬ 
keeper,;  still  more  dangerous  ,  to  acknowledge  ,to  a. 
kinsman  of  Malchus  that  he  had  been  with  Jesus  ip 
the. garden.  Pq(er  does  .eyerything  enthusiastically;, 
he,  swears, to  his,  denial  'with  a  solemn  oath  and  impre- 


c^tipp.  Then  the  ;cock:crow,  the  remembrance  of 
Jesus’  warning,  and  the  look  that  , Jesus  turned  on 
Peter,  brought  him  to  himself.  What  the  look  was 
that.  Jesus  gave  His  recreant  disciple  we  may  not 
know, -but' this  we  do  know:  it  sent  Peter  out  to  weep 
bitter  tears  of  contrition  but  not  of  despair.  He  had 
fallen  on  the  ,rock  of  stumbling  and  been  broken  in 
pieces.  It  was  thus  Jesus  found  him  on  that  morn¬ 
ing  when  he  appeared  to  a  few  of  the  disciples  by 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  (John  21).  When  he  recognizes 
Jesus  he  flings  himself  into  'the  water  to  swim  to  his 
Master  with  bis  old  impulsiveness.  But  in  his  con¬ 
verse  with  Jesus  fhere  is  none  of  the  former  over¬ 
weening  self-confidence  and  rash,  assertion.  He 
meets  Jesus’  tender  question,  whether .  Peter  loves 
Him  more  than  the  other  disciples,  with  an  appeal  to 
Jesus’  knowledge  of  his  own  heart:  “  Tliou  knowest 
that  I  love  Theb.?f. 1  Jesus’  questions  are  Lolloped  by 
a  commission,  ever ;  increasing-  in  scope  and,  responsi¬ 
bility,  for  he  knows  that  Peter  will  be  faithful  to 
him,  oven  unto  death. 

We  know  little  of  the  process  by  which  Judas  was 
led  to  his  failure.  He  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  Jesus 
under  the  same  misapprehension  as  Peter  and  the 
others.  But  'being!  less  impulsive,  he  made  fewer 
open  mistakes,,  and  consequently  learned  less.  He. 
came  less  closely  into,  contact  with, Jesus,  and  did  not 
form  so  close  a  personal  attachment  for  Him.  He 
became  the  treasurer  of  the  Twelve,  and  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  financial  side  of  their  life.  He,  no 
doubt,  •  expected  to  continue  in  this  office  when  the 
kingdom  should  be  established.  The  position  of 
treasurer  was;  an  attractive  one,  for  it  would  enable, 
him  to  provide  handsomely  for  himself.  Then  he 
began  to  steal  the  funds  that  were  entrusted  to  him 
(John  12:  6).  He  must  have  felt  less  and  less  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  high  moral  tone  of  J esus’  company. 
Jesus’  words  concerning  the  improbability  of  a  rich 
man  entering  the  kingdom  must  have  alarmed  him, 
and  Jesus’  stern  rebukes  of  covetousness  must  have 
stung  him.  He  must  have  felt  that  Jesus  and  the 
other  apostles  rated  him  low  spiritually,  even  though 
they  did  not  fully  see  through  his  plans. 

Gradually  it  dawned  upon  Judas  that  Jesus  was 
not  likely  to  set  up  an  outward  kingdom,  such  as  he 
was  expecting.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  imposed 
on;  that  he  had  a  grievance  against  Jesus  who  had 
aroused  false  expectations.  The  triumphal  entry  to 
Jerusalem,  which  had  raised  high  hopes  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  setting  up  of  the  kingdom,  had  led  to  nothing; 
opposition  to  Jesus  was  growing  daily  among  the 
rulers.  Was  it  not  best  for  Judas  to  sell  out  to 
Jesus’  enemies  for  as  much  as  possible  and  be  quit  of 
an  unprofitable  imdertaking  %  Men’s  motives  are 
hardly  ever  immixed.  Judas  may  have  thought  that 
an  attempt  against  Jesus’  life  by  the  rulers  would 
force  Jesus’  hand  and  hasten  the  setting  up  of  the 
kingdom;  In.  that  case  Judas,  keeping  his  treachery 
secret,  would,  have  the  priests’  money  and  still  have 
as  .much  clialnce  of  preferment  with  Christ  as’  before; 
If  Jesus. were  not. going  to  establish  the  kingdom  at 
all',:  then  (better-  be;  quit  of  Him  at  once,  while  he 
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•could  still  realize  something  from  Him.  In -any 
ca^e,  Judas  did  inotf  ■  expect  that.  Jesus  Would  allow 
himself  to  foe  put  to  death. 

Rot  Jesus  1st  Judas  know  both  m  the  upper  room 
and  in  Gethsemane  that  his  treachery  was  known. 
Any  hope  of  return  to  the  apostolic  band  was  thus 
cut  off.  (And  Jesus  wap  condemned!  .ffhen  an  un¬ 
realized  under-current  of  affection  for  his  Master 
came  to  the  surface,  He  had  been,  compelled  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  personality  of  Jesus,  and  the  latter  had 
knit  Himself  more  firmly  to  the  disciple’s  life  than 
Judas  kiieWi  Af  ter  the  excitement  of  his  crime  (was 
over,  and  hel  faced  an  existence  (without.  Jesus,  his 
feelings  changed.  Christ’s  hold  on  him  was  hot 
strong  enough  to-  draw  him  back,  but.  it  was  too 
strong  for  Judas  to  want  .to  live  without'  Him.  'He 
returned,  the  blood-money  to  the  priests,  but  their 
taunts  only  drove,  him  to:  deeper  despair.  From  them 
he  went  o-ut-to  his  untimely  and  violent, death.  The 
rock  had  fallen  On  him  and  scattered  him  as  dust. 

Fuller  studies  of  the  lives,  and ,  characters  of  Judas 
and  Peter  may  he  found  in  blastings’  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  articles;  “Peter”  and  “Judas”;  in 
Bruce’s  “Training  of  the  Twelve”;  and  in  Eder- 
sheim’s  “  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah.” 

OftifQf/o,  HI. 

—  .(T~jr  T  .  1  sol  I>1  id*>  dl 

HISTORICAL  NOTES  OF  FRIENDS  * 

BY'WM.  H.  COFFIN; 

(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

Friends  -have  always  possessed  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit  of  adventure  and  enterprise,  which  led 
them  to  remove  to  new,  good  countries.  These  rea¬ 
sons  have  led  to  the  settlement  of  all  the  Western 
States  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Causes  of  spiritual  decline  and  lack  of  accessions 
to  the  Society  by  conversion  were  at  work 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
While  these  causes  may  date  back,  the  ef¬ 
fects  did  not  appear  so  much  in  the  South 
as  in  the  West,  rising  to  their  full  force  in  1828. 
First — A  profession  of  extreme  spirituality,  which 
led  to  exhortations  against  a  dependence  on  the  let¬ 
ter;  therefore  reading  or  teaching  from  the  open  Bi¬ 
ble  was  not  allowed  in  meetings  for  worship;  no 
First-day  Schools  were  countenanced,  and  no  regular 
family  devotional  reading  of  the  Scriptures  practiced 
previous  to  1830  for  fear  of  formality,  it  being  held 
by  many  that  the  Scriptures  must  be  read  under  the 
immediate  prompting  and  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  led  to  much  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures 
by  the  mo?t  of  the  membership.  Second — No  one 
was  expected  to  -speak,  teach  or  pray  in  any  meeting 
for  worship  unless  under  a  strong  impression;  of  the 
immediate  prompting  and  mflpqnce  of  the  Iloly 
Spirit  and  a  call  to  the  ministry.  Much  exhorta¬ 
tion  was  heard  about  the  danger  of  putting  forth  the 
hand  unhidden  to  steady  the  ark,  and  many  warnings 
against  “  creatufely  activity/’  .  Thig  had  a  repressive 

"Head  at  the  Friends’  Conference^  held  at  tos  Angeles 
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effect, ..and  was  fcffo.wediin  the, smaller  home. meeting 
by  Jong,  silent  meetings  to  a.  great  extent,  ,so  that 
very  many  , meetings,  had  little, or  no  ministry,  unless 
a  traveling'  minister  came  around,  who  was  always 
hailed  with  joy. ,  Unconverted  or  even  religious  pro¬ 
fessors  of  ,  other  denominations  were  not  attracted 
by  this:  quietism  and  silence,  and  very  few  accessions 
to  the  Church  were!  known.  Third-DThe. rigid  en¬ 
forcement,  of  the  Discipline  and  disownments  for 
slight  causes.  Hundreds  were  disowned  for  “  depart¬ 
ing  from  plainness  in  dress,  and,  address  and  accomp¬ 
lishing  their  marriage,  contrary  to  Discipline, fi  very 
many  for  just  the  latter  cause.  We  find  numbers,  of 
such  persons  all, over  the  West  whose  parentage  were 
disowned  for,, such, causes,  but  who  yet  have  a  warm 
regard  for  the  Church  in  which  their  (fathers'  were 
b;orn  'and  lost  their  rights.  A  certain  form  of!  dress 
then  wore  vpas  considered  necessary  as, a  hedge  and, a 
shield  from  “  workUiness,”  no, coat  was  allowed;  with 
a  i rolling  collar,  and'  I  have  known  noted  English 
ministers,  stopping  , at,  my  father’s  at.  yearly  meeting 
to  have  their  overcoat  icollars  cut  off,  in  obedience  to 
these  demands.  No  music  of  any  kind  was  allowed, 
nor  singing,  as  it  was  thought  to  show  a  light  mind, 
and  led  out  into  the  world;  nor  as  an, act  of  worship* 
qs:  it  led  into  formality  and  “  creaturely  activity.”  I 
found  on  the  early  records  of  White  Water  Monthly 
Meeting,  where  a  Friend  was  disowned  for  “  allow¬ 
ing  a  ‘  fidel 3  played  in  his  house.”  Friends  had  good 
.  reason  for  this  in  the  then  new  settlements,  as  fid¬ 
dling  and  dancing  and  drinking  generally  all  went  to¬ 
gether.  And,  although  it  was  the  custom  of  the  time 
eyen  among  Friends  to  keep  whiskey  for  medicine  to 
make  “  camphire  ”  of  and  hot  stews  .for  colds,  yet 
Friends  were  always  a  strong  temperance  people, 
and  allowed  no  drunkenness  or  excesses,  and  always 
had  queries  to  that  effect,  about  frequenting  taverns 
where  bars  were  kept,  and  falling  into  drinking  Hab¬ 
its  or  card  playing.  Fourth — Dissensions  and  -separa¬ 
tions  and  their  cause.  The  lack  of  Scripture  study  and 
teaching  of  the  masses  of  the  Church  led  many  to  be 
an  easy  prey  to  the  artful,  specious,  spiritualizing 
away  of  the  Scriptures  relating  to  the  fall  of  man  and 
blood  atonement  by  Christ,  in  fact  leading  to  Uni- 
tariimism;  and  resulted  in  1827  and  1828  in  a  wide¬ 
spread  and  grievous  separation  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Yearly  Meetings,  the  bitterness  and  baleful 
effects  of  which  lasted  for  many  years. 

After  the  separation  Indiana  Yearly-  Meeting,  in 
1828,  ordered  a  canvass  (by  the  subordinate  meetings 
to  find  the  number  of  families  destitute  of  a  copy  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  reports  in  1880  were 
meager;  but  191  were  reported  as  entirely  destitute, 
and,,  had  the  reports  been  full,  it  was  thought  at  least 
800;  families  were  so.  This  was  so  astounding  as  to 
arouse- the  yearly  meeting  to- action,  and  the  monthly 
meetings  Were  ordered  to  see  that -every  family  was 
supplied  gratuitously,  if  not  able  to,  purchase.  An 
annual  cfueitfy  Was  now  instituted,  -  and-  reports  ex¬ 
pected  every  year.  Elijah  Coffin  was  the  prime 
mover  and  secretary  of  an  auxiliary  to-  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bible-; Association  of  Friends,  -which  operated 
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for  many  years.  (Charles  F.  Coffin  filled  this  place 
for  twenty-nine  years.)  Every  reader,  as  well  as 
every  family,  was  kept  supplied.  First-day  Schools 
for  scriptural  instruction  were  first  begun  in  the 
Western  Yearly  Meeting  by  Elijah  Coffin  in  1832- 
’33  in  the  school  houses,  but  in  a  few  years  were  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  meeting  house,  because  popular,  and 
were  attended  by  young  and  old,  much  the  same  as 
now.  A  query  was  also  adopted  by  the  yearly  meet¬ 
ings  recommending  daily  family  reading  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  soon  became  general,  and  this  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  family  and  schools,  with 
the  able  spiritual  ministry  on  the  atonement  and  sal¬ 
vation  by  Christ,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  great 
awakening  that  came  to  the  Church  in  after  years. 
Much  quietism  still  prevailed  in  the  smaller  home 
meetings,  but  the  quarterly,  and  especially  the 
yearly,  meetings  were  always  seasons  of  great  spir¬ 
itual  uplift  on  account  of  the  associated  body  of  be¬ 
lievers  and  able  ministers  gathered  together,  and  it 
was  always  hard  to  part  at  the  close.  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  as  mentioned  in  all  the  foregoing,  really 
was  the  center,  and  represented  all  the  Middle  West 
and  Western  Ohio  as  well.  The  anti-slavery  separa¬ 
tion  in  1843  in  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  should  never 
have  occurred.  All  Friends  in  the  yearly  meeting 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  the  larger  part 
had  removed  from  the  South  mainly  on  that  account. 
It  was  simply  a  difference  in  view  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  action  in  opposition  to  the  slavery  question  at  a 
time  of  great  excitement  and  demonstrations 
throughout  the  whole  country,  North  as  well  as 
South.  The  yearly  meeting  took  some  action  to¬ 
wards  a  few  prominent  individual  members  which  it 
probably  had  better  not,  as  it  stirred  up  much  feel¬ 
ing  at  the  time,  and  they,  with  many  others,  perhaps 
500  in  all,  took  hasty  steps  and  set  up  separate  meet¬ 
ings,  but  in  a  few  years  all  came  back  and  were  lov¬ 
ingly  and  joyfully  received  without  any  apology,  slav¬ 
ery  going  down  soon  after  at  the  mouth  of  the  can¬ 
non,  amid  carnage  and  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  lives  and  billions  of  money  and  property. 

Friends  have,  from  their  first  rise,  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  Indians,  and  have  maintained  from  a 
very  early  period  missions  among  several  different 
tribes,  virtually  having  brought  them  into  civilized 
lives.  They  have  now  over  500  Indian  members  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  some  of  whom  are  faithful 
ministers  to  their  people.  The  standard  of  daily 
life  among  the  early  Friends  up  to  1850  was  always 
morally  high  and  appreciated  by  the  public  where- 
ever  they  have  lived.  They  held  their  membership 
to  a  strict  accountability  in  the  payment  of  debts  and 
obligations,  and  to  the  faithful  attendance  of  all 
their  meetings  of  worship  as  a  duty  to  God.  They 
always  cared  for  their  own  poor,  and  never  allowed 
their  members  to  go  to  law  with  each  other,  but  set¬ 
tle  by  arbitration.  They  always  took  a  deep  interest 
in  education,  and  established  good  schools  at  the 
Friends’  school  houses  and  academies  in  the  Middle 
West  long  before  any  public  school  system  was 
adopted,  and  opened  them  to  the  public.  In  con¬ 


clusion,  those  early  pioneers  were  the  leaders  in 
every  moral  reform  and  philanthropic  work,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  good  government  and  good  soci¬ 
ety,  and  their  influence  is  yet  felt  in  every  place  they 
settled. 


Some  Htefeg  on  f  regent  Coptas. 


A  CRYING  NEED. 

BY  LEVI  GREGORY. 

To  win  souls  to  Christ,  and  to  build  up  the  believ¬ 
ers  in  the  most  holy  faith,  is  certainly  the  work  of  the 
Church.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  proper  for  us  to  exam¬ 
ine  our  position  occasionally  and  see  how  well  we  are 
doing  in  the  work  undertaken  ? 

Believing  as  we  do  in  the  Divine  call  to  the  min¬ 
istry,  ail  our  work  should  be  of  His  putting  forth; 
while  He  calls  for  laborers  to  go  forth  and  bring  pre¬ 
cious  souls  from  darkness  into  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  does  He  not  also  call  for 
loving  care  to  be  given  to  the  babes  in  Christ. 

Parents  would  certainly  be  far  remiss  who,  after 
the  little  ones  have  been  given,  would  care  for  them 
only  a  few  days  or  weeks,  while  all  are  aware  that  it 
requires  many  years  of  patient  care  and  labor  before 
the  child  has  become  a  man. 

How  often  those  who  have  started  well  in  Chris¬ 
tian  life  have  soon  been  left  to  the  unequal  battle 
against  old  habits,  former  companions  and  the  evil 
one. 

I  am  certainly,  heart' and*  soul,  in  favor  of  soul 
winning  or  evangelistic  work,  but  let  us  couple  with 
it  the  other  service  of  caring  for  or  building  up  and 
strengthening  the  believers. 

How  to  provide  the  needed  ministerial  help  for 
new  fields,  for  small  or  isolated  meetings,  is  the  urgent 
question.  In  many  cases  the  neighborhood  is  not  a 
desirable  one  in  which  to  live;  it  is  too  isolated;  prin¬ 
cipally  foreigners;  there  are  but  few  Friends.  Or 
what  about  a  living?  Are  conditions  or  objections 
raised  ? 

Apparently  two  things  are  lacking  among  us. 
First,  a  true  missionary  trust  in  the  Lord,  that  He 
will  not  forsake  or  fail  those  who  go  forth  at  His 
call.  Second,  a  definite  plan  or  provision  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  to  carry  forward  such  work.  I  fear 
that  we  have  not  looked  upon  the  new  fields  and  small 
meetings  in  the  right  light.  We  have  somehow  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  go,  because  they  are  started  and  ought 
to  go. 

In  conversation  with  our  out-going  missionaries, 
recently,  the  case  was  presented  of  a  minister  who, 
under  a  sense  of  duty,  sold  personal  necessities  to  go 
a  few  hundred  miles  to  engage  in  a  work  where  there 
were  but  few  Friends,  and  with  no  assurance  of  sup¬ 
port,  only  “  that  they  would  do  what  they  could.” 
One  of  the  missionaries  said  to  the  other,  “  That  is 
more  faith  than  we  have  had  to  exercise  to  go  to 
Alaska,  for  the  Board  supplies  our  living.” 

A  recent  letter  from  John  Henry  Douglas,  who 
has  had  much  experience  on  these  lines,  expresses 
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the  ,only  letters  he  kppt  were 
letters  with  messages  of  this  kind. 
But  more  and  more  he  became 
convinced  that  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
except  continual  aggression,  and 
that  the  one  course  for  Noncon¬ 
formists  was  to  vindicate  their  posi¬ 
tion  by  all  possible  means — by 
ordinary  means  where  they  could 
be  used,  and  by  extraordinary 
mearis  where  conscience  was  in¬ 
vaded.  He  would  say  over  and 
over  again  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  its  corporate  capacity  had 
never  made  a  concession  to  the 
rights  of  Nonconformists  that  was 
not  forced  on  them. 


EARLY  TRAINING :  ITS  EFFECT 
ON  THOUGHT  AND  HABIT.  . 
In  all  controversy  how  much  depends 
on  standpoints  !  How  much  standpoints 
1  are  affected  by  training  1  We  talk 
fluently  about  independence  and  private 
judgment,  and  the  rights  of  conscience  ; 
all  that  is  well ;  in  the  sense,  if  any,  in 
which  we  use  the  words  there  is  no  harm 
in  them,  but  are  they  not  words  that 
need  qualification — words  that  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  atmosphere — words  that 
are  of  necessity  limited  and  partial? 
' 1  -  1/Thft.  jnost-coniflicting  ,.CQBceptions_  of, 
... _ U/.  tViincrc  mmr  Vif  ricrVt1.-  frnm  a  mpri'lv 
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•fieri  iveek,  flarch  lfth.  lee 
shall  publish  the  first  instalment 
of  an  important  nelv  Serial  by 
the 

Rev.  JOSEPH  HOCKING. 

The  title  ioill  be 

FOLLOW  THE  GLEAM 

Ol  TALL  OF  THL  7 l ML  OF 
OLIVLR  CROMWELL. 


things  may  be  righ't  from  a  merely 
'individual  point  of  view  and  utterly 
wrong  from  a  point  of  view  that  takes  in 
more  field  and  light  and  air,  more  of 
time  and  space,  more  of  history  and  ex¬ 
perience.  It  takes  all  men  to  make 
r  tan,  all  knowledge  to  make  truth,  all 
s  icrifice  to  make  love.  Only  He  who 
I  nows  the  whole  “  world  ”  can  ever 
nagine  that  it  was  worth  dying  for ; 
nly  He  who  knows  “  all  nations  ”  can 
reate  a  gospel  big  enough  for  them  ; 
inly  He  who  rests  in  the  bosom  of  the 
/Father  can  wait  until  He  has  put  all 
enemies  under  His  feet.  We  are  but 
fractions — splinters,  not  rocks — men, 
not  man.  Let  us  be  careful  how  we 
come  to  big  conclusions — lest  we  over¬ 
weight  ourselves,  and  become  popes 
1  whilst  in  the  very  act  of  claiming  to  be 
Protestants.  At  the  best  we  see  through 
a  glass  darkly.  Each  sees  his  own  glint 
of  truth ;  no  one  star  is  the  universe ; 
r  ,  ,  ,  ,  ...  ,  -  r  u  .»  no  one  candle  is  the  sun.  To  know  this 

WE  feci  bound  to  publish  in  full  the  ?°  tQn  lcarn  how  ,0  be  charitablei  and 
Presidential  Address  prepared  by  patient,  and  hopeful.  There  is  no  pope 


DR.  PARKERS  LAST 
MESSAGE. 


Dr.  PARKER  for  the  Brighton  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  National  Free  Church 
Council,  and  read  on  Tuesday  by 
Principal  VAUGHAN  PRYCE.  l'he 
thoughts  contained  in  it  were  very 
much  in  Dr.  PARKER’S  mind  during 
the  last  months  of  his  life,  and  were 
continually  the  theme  of  his  conver¬ 
sation.  The  problems  presented 
by  the  Higher  Criticism  troubled 
him.  Although  he  had  found  for 
himself  a  way  of  solution  and  was 
not  retarded  in  his  own  preaching, 
he  deeply  felt  that  the  Churches 
had  to  pass  through  a  time  of  stress 
before  a  readjustment  could  be 
reached,  and  earnestly  deprecated 
any  rash  and  hasty  treatment  of  the 
subject  from — the-  pulpit.  The 
action  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
connection  with  the  Education  Act 
was  also  a  great  (weight  upon  his 
spirit.  For  himsdf  he  longed  for  a 
better  understanding  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  Nonconfor¬ 
mity.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to 
promote  it.  Arty  expression  of ; 
friendly  feeling  from  Anglican  dig-  j 
nitaries  moved  him  much.  Almost 


so  hateful  as  the  Protestant  who  acts 
as  if  he  thought  himself  infallible. 

Our  Free  Church  training  gives  us 
our  standpoint.  We  have  been  made  by 
others.  We  carry  our  cradle  with  us. 
We  arc  the  product  of  our  native  air. 
Perhaps  we  are  little  more  than  the  sum 
of  our  antecedents  ;  perhaps  our  inde¬ 
pendence  when  analysed  will  turn  out 
to  be  the  last  expression  of  our  environ¬ 
ment.  We  might  have  been  different 
men  if  we  had  been  born  in  India, — the 
same,  yet  not  the  same, — the  fire  might 
have  penetrated  further  into  our  blood 
and  the  heat  of  our  imagination  might 
have  required  corresponding  gorgeous¬ 
ness  of  language.  “  Judge  not,  that  ye 
be  not  judged.”  If  wc  had  been  born 
in  Fiji  we  might  have  taken  a  different 
view  of  Church  and  State,  and  even  of 
time  and  space,  those  strange  quantities 
which  are  at  once  limited  and  immeasur¬ 
able,— at  once  as  approachable  and  as 
unapproachable  as  God. 

Our  own  training— our  own  bringing 
up — as  Free  Churchmen  is  responsible 
for  much.  Any  other  ecclesiastical 
language  is  a  kind  of  foreign  tongue, 
with  which  we  have  but  a  dictionary 
acquaintance,  but  it  is  really  no  part  of 
our  breath,  our  blood,  our  soul.  Many 
men  know  just  enough  of  a  language  to 
make  blunders  in  it ;  this  is  true  not 
only  of  grammatical  language,  but  of 
ecclesiastical  language,  experience,  and 


spiritual  fellowship.  Our  bringing-up  a3 
Dissenters  was  a  rough  and  hard  train¬ 
ing.  It  has,  of  course,  left  its  deep 
mark  upon  us.  We  were  not  reared  in 
kings’  houses.  We  are  most  powerful 
when  we  are  most  ourselves.  All  aping 
is  weakness.  When  I  think  of  all  our 
Dissenting  training  I  sometimes  break 
down  ;  my  tears  are  hot  and  bitter.  Let 
us  dwell  upon  some  aspects  of  this  train¬ 
ing  for  a  time.  We  were  brought  up 
amongst  simple,  unsuspecting  believers. 
They  told  us  that  the  Bible  was  all  true. 
They  called  it  “  The  Holy  Bible,”  and 
they  held  it  to  be  such.  They  told  us 
that  Eden  was  a  real  place,  with  real 
trees,  and  a  real  serpent.  They  told  vs 
that  a  four-branched  river  rolled 
through  the  sunny  paradise  ;  we  thought 
that  Adam  bathed  in  Hiddekel ;  and 
that  the  gold  that  coloured  the  Pison: 
stream  was  solid,  and  yellow,  and  mar¬ 
ketable.  We  never  doubted  it.  The 
place  on  the  map  was  pointed  out,  with 
the  assurance  that  if  Eden  was  not  there 
it  was  thereabouts.  Some  people  believe 
this  still.  The  Salvation  Army  believes 
it.  Some  primitive  Primitvc  Methodists 
believe  it-^SPURGEON  believed  it.  In  its 
highest,  deepest,  grandest  meaning  I 
myself  believe  it. 

Our  mothers  are  responsible  for  ai 
good  deal.  They  were  not  literal  gram¬ 
marians,  but  they  were  gigantic  be¬ 
lievers.  They  used  to  read  to  us  the 
story  of  JOSEPH  and  cry  over  it,  and 
made  much  of  the  coat  of  many  colours, 
and  when  we  came  to  “  your  father,  the 
oM  me^xi^liom-ye^pake^is  he  at?ll  *  ”  . 
our  brawny  fathers  sobbed  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  only  coughing.  If  any¬ 
body  had  then  told  us  what  some 
people  tell  us  now,  that  there  was  no 
JOSEPH — no  old  man — no  coat  of  many 
colours — no  life  in  Egypt — no  forgiving 
brethren — no  family  reconciliation  ; 
that  it  is  all  a  dream,  a  fantasy,  an 
illusion  in  colour ;  I  know  not  in  what 
terms  he  would  have  been  denounced 
and  with  what  horror  he  would  have 
been  shunned.  Some  of  us  still  believe 
in  the  history  of  JOSEPH ;  and  when  all 
other  “  short  stories  ”  have  run  out,  this 
story  of  JOSEPH  will  exact  its  tribute  of 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  far-off  genera¬ 
tions. 

Then  in  this  matter  of  credulity  our 
quaint  old  pastors  were  little  better  than 
our  mothers.  If  some  modern  criticism 
is  true  those  old  pastors  were  uncon¬ 
scious  impostors.  They  had  not  a 
“  doubt  ”  to  bless  themselves  with.  They 
read  the  Bible  and  actually  believed  it, 
and  ■!  it  without  a  stammer. 

T/  .sed  to  preach  about  DANIEL  and 
the  lions’  den,  and  make  us  feel  heroia 
in  the  heroism  of  the  brave  young  man. 
Now  it  turns  out  that  there  were  no 
lions,  there  was  no  den,  and  worst  of  all, 
there  was .  no  DANIEL.  The  Book  of 
Daniel  is  taken  away  bodily.  Yet  wo 
are  told  that  the  Bible  has  been  given 
back  to  us  by  the  critics,  and  that  it  is 
a  better  book  than  we  had  before.  Some 
of  us  cannot  yet  receive  this  saying.  At 
present  we  are  suffering  from  a  grievous 
sense  of  loss.  Do  not  suppose,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  the  higher  critics  are  of 
one  mind,  or  that  they  all  pursue  one 
method,  and  do  not  suppose  that  every 
minister  has  given  up  JOSEPH  and  his 
brethren,  or  even  DANIEL  and  the  lions’ 
den.  Broad  and  indiscriminate  state¬ 
ments  are  apt  to  be  untrue  and  unjust 
on  all  sides  of  great  controversies. 

Our  dear  old  pastors  used  to  preachi 
about  David  and  quotingly  call  him 
“  the  sweet  sin'  of  Israel,”  and  now 
according  to  so  ben  it  turns  out  that 
David  was  no  singer  at  all,  and  that  he 
probably  never  heard  of  the  Psalms 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written. 
Still  more  widespread  is  the  havoc  made 
by  some  ruthless  sickles.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  lose  JOSEPH  and  his  brethren, 
Daniel  and  his  den,  David  and  his 
harp,  JONAH  and  his  whale,  but  these 
arc  comparative  trifles.  There  was, 
according  to  some,  no  Miraculous  Con¬ 
ception,  no  ministry  of  Miracles,  nq 
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Resurrection  of  CHRIST.  All  is  idealism 
poetry,  dream,  and  hazy  myth.  Bethle¬ 
hem  and  Nazareth  disappear  from  what 
we  used  to  call  the  sacred  page.  In  the 
old,  old  time  when  we  were  very  young 
the  Christian  Church  had  a  heaven  and 
a  hell,  an  immortal  soul,  a  direct  revela¬ 
tion  from  heaven,  a  book  which  it  called 
“the  Word  of  GOD.”  In  those  early 
days  we  thought  ascended  ones  were 
“  for  ever  with  the  LORD.”  We  said,  in 
a  sob  which  was  really  a  song,  “  They 
shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on 
them,  nor  any  heat.  The  Lamb  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed 
them,  and  lead  them  unto  living  foun¬ 
tains  of  water,  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes.”  We  said  that 
each  of  them  had  a  crown,  a  harp,  and  a 
white  robe.  Now  we  are  told  that  all  wc 
supposed  to  be  real  was  but  fancy, 
mirage,  and  “  the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of.” 

I  want  you  to  see  that  jf  we  yielded  to 
these  suggestions  and  demands  we 
should  be  giving  up  a  good  deal.  Do 
not  suppose  that  it  is  easy  for  the  soul  to 
part  with  its  very  self— with  all  the 
things  which  would  leave  only  emptiness 
and  mocking  echoes  behind.  We  were 
sad  when  we  saw  the  Bible  thus  depleted. 
We  had  really  loved  the  Bible.  It  was 
literally  everything  to  us.  So  when  it 
seemed  to  go  from  us  piece  by  piece, 
our  hearts' were  grieved  and  our  prospect 
was  a  great  all-covering  cloud.  When 
we  were  asked,  Why  we  were  so  sad  ?  we 
could  not  easily  refrain  from  saying- 
each  for  himself — "  Why  should  not  my 
countenance  be  sad,  when  the  city,  the 
plaqe  of  my  fathers’  sepulchres,  lieth 
waste,  and  the  gates  thereof  arc  burned 
with  fire  ?  ”  Wc  had  so  much — so  very 
much  to  give  up.  Some  of  us  have  not 
even  yet  given  up  our  faith.  Blessed  be 
God,  some  of  us  still  believe  in  the 
whole  Bible.  We  know  that  translation 
may  have  its  faults,  and  that  copyists 
may  make  blunders,  and  yet  we  hold  to 
the  whole  book — we  still  call  it  The  Holy 
Bible — it  is  to  us  in  substance  and  in 
effect  the  veritable  Word  of  God.  All 
so-called  higher  criticism  is  not  however 
of  the  same  quality.  There  are  higher 
critics  and  higher  critics.  Some  of 
them  are  as  lovingly  Biblical  as  the  best 
of  us,  and  we  thank  them  for  all  their 


noble  and  most  useful  service.- 


YcsT^eliave  becn  asker-~--cive  up  a 


good  deal,  and  what,  as  I  have  already 
said,  aggravates  us  most  of  all  is  that  we 
have  been  asked  to  believe  that  the 
giving  of  it  up  has  made  the  Bible  more 
precious  than  ever  to  us.  Genesis  turns 
out  to  be  mainly  fable ;  Abram  is  not 
a  man,  but  “  an  eponymous  hero  ”  ; 
JOSEPH  “  is  not  ”  in  another  and  deeper 
sense ;  SHADRACH,  MESHECH,  and 
ABEDNEGO,  are  mere  dreams  and  night¬ 
mares  ;  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chron¬ 
icles  are  removed  bodily ;  Ecclesiastes 
and  Solomon’s  Song  ought  never  to  have 
been  in  the  Bible :  yet  notwithstanding 
all  this  we  are  to  think  of  the  Bible  being 
“  given  back  ”  to  us  more  precious  than 
ever.  We  cannot  do  so  all  at  once. 
Our  training  blocks  the  way.  Early  im¬ 
pressions  are  often  indelible.  It  is  hard 
to  regard  supposed  enemies  as  all  at 
once  our  disguised  friends.  For 
example,  many  of  us  were  brought  up  to 
believe  that  Tom  Paine  was  an  awful 
character — nothing  short,  indeed,  of  an 
infidel,  blatant,  presumptuous,  defiant. 
Tom  Paine  was  a  kind  of  moral  typhus, 
or  a  malignant  form  of  small-pox. 
Every  man  who  had  a  copy  of  “  The 
Age  of  Reason  ”  kept  it  in  a  secret 
drawer  and  lent  it  at  night-time  and 
under  whispered  vow  of  secrecy.  To 
possess  “  The  Age  of  Reason  ”  was  equal 
to  having  an  infectious  and  loathsome 
disease.  Bishop  Watson  answered 
“  The  Age  of  Reason,"  but  the  Bishop  is 
now  nowhere.  Tom  Paine’s  “  soul  goes 
marching  on,”  but  the  Bishop  is  for¬ 
gotten  as  if  his  book  were  a  mere  escape 
of  gas.  Tom  Paine  showed  wonderful 
insight,  and  in  a  manner  anticipated  all 
the  higher  critics. 

For  example,  Tom  Paine  said,  “  Who¬ 
ever  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  Moses  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.”  But 
some  who  say  this  very  thing  have  ortho¬ 
dox  chairs  in  English  universities  and 
sign  even  more  articles  than  thirty-nine, 
whilst  TOM  Paine  is  branded  as  an 
infidel  and  has  no  professional  income. 
Tom  Paine  said  there  were  at  least  two 
Isaiahs,  in  other  words,  that  the  Isaiah 
who  wrote  the  first  part  of  the  book 
never  wrote  the  second,  and  perhaps 
never  knew  that  a  second  part  was 
written.  Some  higher  critics  say  the 
very  same  thing  to-day,  whilst  Tom 
PAINE  is  still  regarded  by  orthodoxy  as 
a  most  noxious  beast.  Poor  Bishop 
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Watson  is  on  many  sides  treated  as  an 
evangelical  milksop,  whilst  Tom  PAINE 
is  lauded  as  a  man  of  progress  and  of 
advanced  and  modern  thought.  Still 
we  are  told  that  TOM  and  his  successors 
have  given  us  “  back”  the  Bible,  and 
that  it  is  now  more  precious  than  ever. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  revile  Tom  Paine; 
but  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  that  no 
TOM  Paine,  notwithstanding  all  his  in¬ 
sight  and  foresight,  ought  to  be  in  any 
Free  Church  pulpit,  and  if  Tom  PAINE 
is  there  we  ought  to  eject  and  denounce 
him  as  a  man  who  is  making  a  living 
under  false  pretences. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some 
of  us  still  cling  to  the  Bible  after  the 
illiterate  and  traditional  manner  of  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  pastors.  Blame 
our  training.  Take  full  account  of  our 
antecedents.  We  drew  in  our  love  of 
the  Bible  with  our  mother’s  milk.  The 
Bib5£  helped  some  of  us  when  the  father 
died,  and  there  was  neither  coal  in  the 
grate  nor  bread  in  the  cupboard.  It 
sanctified  our  poverty,  our  struggles, 
our  desolation.  It  turned  the  grave  into 
a  garden-plot.  It  put  heart  into  us 
when  all  other  things  failed.  The  Bible 
has  made  us  men.  We  arc  not  to  be 
told  that  this  consolatory  (not  critical) 
Bible  is  still  left  to  us.  How  long  will 
it  be  left  ?  Still  higher  critics  may  pos¬ 
sibly  arise  in  distant  years  who  will  pur¬ 
loin  this  jewel  also.  Who  can  say  how 
much  of  the  Bible  will  be  left  in  half  a 
century?  We  have  a  right  to  be  sus¬ 
picious.  Where  much  has  gone  more 
may  go.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  hold  the 
Bible  very  much  as  we  have  always  held 
it,  to  keep  an  open  mind  in  relation  to 
all  competent  and  reverent  criticism,  to 
cling  to  the  Bible  in  all  its  proved  con¬ 
solations  and  particular  results,  and  to 
leave  many  difficulties  and  perplexities 
to  be  settled  when  in  heaven  we  have 
more  time  and  more  light. 

There  is  one  test  to  which  I  cannot  byt 
submit  every  creed,  every  religion,  evei 
book.  What  kind  of  manhood  has 
produced?  What  sort  of  men  did  the 
old  Bible  grow  ?  What  of  their  aspir;  ■ 
tions,  their  service,  their  sacrifice  ? 
They  were  grand  men.  Perhaps  narrov  - 
minded,  perhaps  austere,  perhaps  coi  - 
servative,  but  they  were  honourable, 
determined,  self-sacrificing  men.  They 
were  men  who  put  themselves  toagre;  t 
deal  of  trouble  for  others.  They  gtfc' 
away  much  money.  They  counted  nqt 
their  lives  dear  unto  them.  They 


liberated  slaves,  they  smashed  iniquit¬ 
ous  monopolies,  they  founded  mission- 
ary  societies,  they  dared  fire  and  sword 
pestilence  and  cruelty.  They  had  no; 
the  latest  learning  on  the  Pentateuch 
Isaiah,  and  the  Apocryphal  books,  bu) 
they  gripped  the  Bible  with  a  nerve;  oj 
steel-  They  had  immense  and  miracle 
working  faith.  I  believe  in  my  helm 
that  they  were  more  self-sacrificing  th.H 
many  who  laugh  at  their  ignorance  anj 
condemn  their  narrowness.  They  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  literal  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in 
eternal  punishment,  in  the  atoning; 
death  of  the  LORD  JESUS,  and  they  criec 
after,  if  finally  they  might  attain,  thr_ 
holiness  of  God.  They  were  not  critics 
they  were  great  workers,  not  gram 
marians  but  generous  givers,  no 
pedants  but  unsparing  in  benevolenc 
and  sacrifice.  I  judge  every  religion  b; 
the  men  it  makes,  and  so  judged,  thi 
Bible  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  it 
stalwarts  and  its  heroes.  Shall  I  offenc 
scholars  and  critics,  grammarians  anil 
pedants,  if  I  frankly  say  that  merely  as 
such  they  have  next  to  nothing  to  dc 
with  the  Bible?  That  the  Bible  has 
little  or  nothing  to  say  to  them  in  theii 
academical  capacity?  The  Bible  seeks 
and  finds  the  heart,  talks  to  the  spirit 
when  in  the  deepest  humility,  goes  out 
after  the  soul  in  its  penitence  and  mortal 
hunger.  When  the  reader  is  least  a 
grammarian  he  may  be  nearest  the  spirit 
of  the  book.  "  Thus  saith  the  high  and 
lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  To 
this  man  will  I  look,  to  the  man  that  is 
of  a  humble  and  contrite  heart,  and  that 
ticmbleth  at  My  word.”  To  "  tremble " 
is  better  than  to  parse ;  in  a  deep  and!, 
large  sense  salvation  is  not  of  grammar, 
else  then  only  grammarians  could  have 
a  high  place  in  heaven.  The  plain  dutyi 
of  scholars,  however,  is  to  know  the  facts 
of  the  Bible  as  they  really  are,  and  to 
follow  them  with  honest  resolution.  WeJ 
must  distinguish  between  fact  and 
fable ;  we  must  buy  the  truth  and  sell 
it  not ;  we  must,  if  needs  be,  crown 
Tom  PAINE  and  depose  Bishop  WAT¬ 
SON  ;  at  all  costs  and  risks  we  must  know 
the  facts,  and  if  needs  be  turn  our  back 
upon  the  most  venerated  superstitions.' 
But  we  must  be  sure  that  alleged  facts 
are  real  facts,  and  wc  must  every  day 
live  in  the  large  and  charitable  temper 
of  inquiry  and  sympathy  and  truthful¬ 
ness.  We  must  love  the  sunshine,  and 
the  fresh  air,  and  the  growing  day. 


Working  in  this  spirit  GOD  will  keep 
back  from  us  nothing  that  is  good  for 
the  soul.  I  hope  we  are  all  willing  to 
put  aside  the  Bible  as  a  book  outworn 
on  condition  that  a  better  book  more 
fully  authenticated,  more  evidently  from 
God,  be  first  put  in  its  place.  We  hold 
the  old  Bible  we  know  until  a  better  one 
has  come. 

In  further  considering  this  subject  of 
training  wc  must  at  once  make  a  broad 
distinction  between  old  men  and  young 
men.  We  have  not  had  the  same  train¬ 
ing  for  our  work.  We  belong  to  differ¬ 
ent  generations  and  must  be  judged 
accordingly.  Of  my  young  brethren  I 
may  say,  as  many  seniors  can  say, 

“  They  must  increase,  but  I  must  de¬ 
crease.''  All  that  I  ask  from  men  who 
have  enjoyed  the  highest  university 
advantages  is  gratitude  to  the  men  who 
placed  such  advantages  within  their 
reach.  We  were  not,  as  Nonconformists, 
fifty  years  ago,  permitted  to  enter  the 
universities,  but  we  were  determined 
that  our  sons  should  enter  them.  From 
those  sons  I  expect  gratitude.  Do  not 
mock  the  old  men  who  have  won  your 
liberties.  We  may  not  be  so  learned  as 
you  are,  but  we  made  learning  of  the 
highest  kind  possible  to  you.  If  we  do 
not  bear  the  Oxford  brand  or  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  brand,  you  know  why ;  and  you 
will  neither  mock  us  nor  permit  us  to  be 
mocked.  You  young  men  owe  all  you 
have  to  old  and  resolute  Nonconformity, 
and  you  are  not  the  men — the  con¬ 
temptible  and  soon-to-be-forgotten 
creatures — to  remind  us  of  our  lack  of 
technical  culture.  God  has  been  gra- 
ciouslypleased  to  own  ministries  that  the 
universities  have  either  laughed  at  or 
ignored,  and  has  given  them  sheaves  in 
the  day  of  harvest.  We  have  worked  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  and  God  has 
judged  our  desire  to  please  Him.  We 
should  not,  however,  like  the  ungrateful 
contempt  of  some  of  our  own  children. 
Sparc  us.  We  cannot  be  long  here  now. 
The  next  generation  will  do  better. 
Erudition  loses  nothing  by  modesty. 
Let  God  choose  His  own  ministers. 
Always  leave  Him  room  in  His  own 
Church.  For  myself  I  do  not  propose 
to  follow  any  learning  which  would 
create,  perhaps  with  a  degree  of  ostenta¬ 
tion,  a  gulf  between  the  pulpit  and  the 
pew.  Learning  should  not  divide,  but 
unite.  It  is  poor  learning  that  makes 
mec.'cynics  and  sneerers.  I  pray_C»OD 
for  “  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that 
knows  how  to  be  a  word  in  season  to 
him  that  is  weary.”  That  is  the  great 
learning!  That  is  the  learning  of  ex¬ 
perience,  of  bitter  sorrow,  of  sharp  pain, 
of  lonely  Gethsemane.  I  pray  GOD  to 
continue  to  send  into  the  ministry  of  the 
Free  Churches  men  who  will  provoke 
the  question  :  “  How  knoweth  this  man 
these  things,  seeing  he  hath  never 
learned  letters  ?  ”  Letters,  if  they  stand 
alone,  are  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  all 
learning.  We  must  not  disparage 
letters ;  we  speak  of  them  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  when  they  are  letters  only,  gram¬ 
mars  only,  lexicons  only.  When  they 
are  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
they  arc  an  acceptable  sacrifice  and  a 
sweet  smelling  savour’  to  God.  We 
Tiitret-pfay-  for  the  inspiration—  of  the 
Almighty.  “  The  gold  and  crystal  can¬ 
not  equal  it,  and  the  exchange  of  it  shal(l 
not  be  for  jewels  of  fine  gold  :  no  men¬ 
tion  shall  be  made  of  coral  or  of  pearls 
the  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it, 
and  as  for  rubies,  they  are  in  compari 
son  as  ashes  thrown  out  as  worthless. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  dread 
more  than  self-important  learning,  an 
that  is  self-important  ignorance, 
dread  the  minister  to  whom  preaching 
easy.  I  hate,  with  religious  and  eve  i 
holy  hatred,  the  sermons  that 
shaken  out  of  the  coat  sleeve  on  a  Satui  - 
day  night.  We  do  not  want  such  me 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Preach¬ 
ing  should  be  a  shedding  of  blood. 
Pleaching  is  not  a  trick  in  plans,  in 
cunning  outlines,  in  shapely  sculpture . 
There  is  a  cant  phrase  now  in  vogue 
which  I  dislike.  We  say  of  such  an  i 
such  a  man,  “  He  is  the  greatest  sermon  - 
builder  in  the  modern  pulpit.”  PrtSacl' 
ing  ife  not  sermon-building,  it  is  sermon  - 
growing  ;  it  is  the  eloquence  of  a  re¬ 
deemed  and  grateful  soul ;  it  is  the  glo- 
and  the  radiance  of  a  wise  expositio 
confirmed  by  a  holy  and  satisfying  e> 

'  jjerienc*.  -  Never  TCgStd  ffiffTTospcl  i 
11  simple  ”  in  the  sense  of  being  shallow 
rather  be  overcome  and  prostrated  as  by 
“a  light  above  the  brightness  of  the 
sun,”  a  baptism  of  glory  at  the  Damas¬ 
cus  gate  of  the  pulpit.  Never  preach  i^i 


1TTLE  PRINCES  AND  PRINCESSES.-L 


Powders  lor  the  little  Princes  und  Princesses 
during  the  time  ofteething,  and  for  fretfulnessand 
the  many  little  ailments  incident  to  infancy.  They 
cool  the  gums,  comfort  the  child,  produce  »  natural, 
calm,  refreshing  sleep,  nnd  render  teething  quite 
easy.  Supplied  by  Roval  Command*  to  H-I.M.  the 
Dowager  Empress  ot  Russia,  H.R.H.  the  Duchess 
of  Fife,  H.R.II.  the  Crow  “  f  n 


s  of  Roumania, 


haste.  Study  much,  not  to  make  the 
sermon  obscure,  but  to  make  it  as  clear 
as  crystal,  and  when  you  have  done  your 
very  best  always  remember  that  you 
have  not  yet  penetrated  to  “  the  secret 
place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most 
High,”  and  that  far  beyond  all  star- 
routes  and  orbits  immeasurable,  and  all 
shadows  “dark  with  excess  of  light,” 
there  is  a  mystic  path  infinitely  brighter 
than  the  milky  way,  which  the  vulture’s 
eye  of  the  sublimcst  power  and  genius 
hath  not  seen.  I  say  again,  therefore, 
that  we  do  not  want  the  help  of  men  who 
boast  of  their  ignorance  and  offer  their 
crude  vulgarities  as  a  sacrifice  unto  the 
Lord. 

I  observe,  with  curious  interest,  that 
some  men  even  of  Puritan  training,  are 
anxious  to  have  their  “  orders  ”  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  Anglican  Church,  as  the 
Anglican  Church  is  anxious  to  have  its 
orders  recognised  by  Papal  Rome.  This 
is  the  feeblest  nonsense.  Let  our  spirit¬ 
ual  work  be  our  indisputable  recogni¬ 
tion.  No  doubt  there  are  men  in  the 
Anglican  Church  who  are  prepared  to 
recognise  the  “  orders  ”  of  Noncon¬ 
formist  ministers.  This  is  a  piece  of 
wholly  gratuitous  magnanimity.  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  any  Noncon¬ 
formist  who  has  been  asking  for 
hierarchical  recognition.  Surely  no 
trained  Nonconformist  can  stoop  so 
abjectly.  Speaking  for  myself  alone, 
lest  I  should  even  seem  to  involve  others, 

I  say,  I  stand  or  fall  by  my  work  done  at 
the  bidding,  and  done  in  the  strength, 
of  GOD — “  called  ”  to  be  an  apostle, 
separated  unto  the  Gospel  of  GOD  for 
the  willing  service  of  the  cross,  an 
apostle  not  of  man,  neither  by  man,  but 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  by  God  the 
Father  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead. 
Brethren,  if  we  are  true  ministers  we  are 
not  licensed  by  a  community,  we  are 
commissioned  and  anointed  by  God, 
and  therefore  the  true  minister  is  like  a 
tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water*  and 
the  blessing  of  heaven,  continual  and 
unstinted,  guarantees  its  amaranth  and 
its  fruitfulness.  Let  us  so  pray  and 
serve  and  suffer  that  for  official  men, 
whose  “  orders  ”  are  written  with  pen  and 
ink,  to  deny  our  orders  is  to  discredit 
and  forfeit  their  own. 

Many  Anglican  priests  are  as  faithful 
to  their  environment  or  antecedents  as 
wc  are  to  ours.  In  hating  us  and  our 
ways,  they  think  they  are  doing.GQJ).ser-_ 
vice.  They  are  sincere  opponents. 
They  think  wc  are  awful  and  hopeless 
characters,  and  they  think  this  con¬ 
scientiously.  Take  an  extract  from 
G ACE’S  Catechism.  “  We  have  amongst 
us  various  Sects  and  Denominations 
who  go  by  the  general  name  of  Dissen¬ 
ters.  In  what  light  are  we  to  consider 
them? 

“Answer:  As  heretics. 

“  Is  then  their  worship  a  laudable  ser¬ 
vice  ? 

“  No ;  because  they  worship  God 
according  to  their  own  evil  and  corrupt 
imaginations,  and  not  according  to  His 
revealed  will,  and  therefore  their  wor¬ 
ship  is  idolatrous.” 

What  do  you  members  of  the  National 
Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches 
say  to  that  ?  You  answer  it  with  mock¬ 
ing  laughter,  and  say  wisely — “  Poor  old 
Gace,  Vicar  of  Great  Barling!  ”  That 
is  the  best  thing  you  can  do.  The 
Barling  vicar  knows  better  now,  for  he 
has  seen  the  Lord— both  his  Lord  and 
ours.  But  why  not  “  let  bygones  be 
bygones”?  Simply  because  they  are 
not  bygones.  The  very  self-same  things 
in  even  yet  more  offensive  language  are 
said  to-day.  The  sacerdotal  press  hates 
us  with  a  hearty  relish.  Do  not  suppose 
that  the  sacerdotal  temper  has  changed. 
Rome  never  changes.  We  are  willing 
that  bygones  should  be  bygones,  but 
they  must  first  be  bygones.  Rome 
never  changes.  I  can  produce  sacer¬ 
dotal  language  used  to-day  quite  as 
ignorant,  quite  as  malicious,  and  quite 
as  shocking  as  the  Vicar  of  Barling  ever- 
used.  Rome  never  changes. 

But  have  not  many  concessions  been 
made  to  Dissenters  ?  Not  one.  Every¬ 
thing  we  have  has  been  taken  at  the 
spearpoint.  Remember  that.  What 
has  been  done  in  churchyards,  in  univer¬ 
sities,  in  church  rates,  in  corporations, 
has  been  done  by  our  own  hand.  Re¬ 
member  that.  If  Acts  of  Parliament 
have  been  abolished  ; — if  liberties  have 
been  increased ;  if  status  has  been 
secured ;  it  is,  under  God,  solely  the 
work  of  our  own  hand.  Remember  that. 
Wc  owe  literally  nothing  to  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church.  If  we  are  charitable 
towards  it  we  display  a  magnanimity 
created  and  sanctified  by  the  cross  of 
Christ. 
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■  ‘  Prepared  with  Exquisite  Cleanliness." 
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THE  WEATHER. 

Fair  winds  south. 
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PRESIDENT  EULOGIZES 
METHODIST  PIONEERS 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  Speech  at  the 
Wesley  Celebration. 


CROWDS  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Chairman  Bowne  Says  the  Church 
Throughout  the  Country  is  Mak¬ 
ing  Methodists  and  Re¬ 
publicans. 


John  Wesley's  fame  wns  oxtolled  last 
evening  by  President  Rooscvolt  in  n  speech 
at  a  meeting  Ijeld  In  Carnegie  Hull  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  tlio  founder  of  Methodism.  It 
wns  explained  by  Samuel  W.  Bowne.  who 
presided,  that  there!  was  a  slight  discrep¬ 
ancy  In  tho  dates,  as  Wesley  was  born  In 
Epworlh,  England,  on  Juno  28.  1703;  but  ns 
an  Invitation  had  been  extended  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  mnke  a  speech,  the  date  of  tho 
celebration  was  fixed  by  tho  President. 

A  throng  was  waiting  outside  tho  hall 
long  before  the  doors  wero  open.  Three 

fill  the  2,800  seats  In  tho  four  balconies,  or¬ 
chestra,  and  boxes,  and  hun^t_Js  stiho  " 
nled  admission.  President,.-  Roosevelt  ar¬ 
rived  at  8:10  o'clock,  and  as  his  escort  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  platform  the  audience  uroso 
"  My  Country,  'TIs  y>t 


it  Job 


itngllig, 
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looked  oVer  tho  auditorium.  J 
lean  flngs  wero  displayed  In  a  continuous 
line  of  drapery  from  all  tho  balconies  and 
nrches. 

Among  those  who  were  with  President 
Roosevelt  on  the  platform  were  J.  Edgar 
Leaycraft,  Bishop  C.  H.  Fowler.  Dr.  James 
R.  Day,  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  Bishop  C. 
D.  Foss,  Bishop  Walden,  Bishop  Goodsoll, 
and  E.  M.  Willis. 

The  President  then  Joined  with  the  audi¬ 
ence  In  slnglog  ''  Blow  Yo  tho  Trumpet. 
Blow."  after  which  there  was  a  prayer 
by  Bishop  Foss  of  Philadelphia.  Chairman 
Bowne  then  made  a  short  speech  Introduc¬ 
ing  the  President.  Ho  said  that  Andrew 

outpouring  of  Methodists  of  Now  York,  and 
If  he  wns  In  attendance  he  would  feel  sorry 
that  ho  had  not  mudo  his  building  four 
limes  Its  present  size,  to  nccommodoto 
those  who  desired  to  altond.  Mr.  Bowne 
said  that  the  Methodist  Church  was  en¬ 
gaged  throughout  the<  country  In  makhig 

_ nil  tfic  assertion 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  SPEECH. 

President  Roosevelt  wns  then  Introduced, 
and  said; 

'•  I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  ad¬ 
dressing  this  representative  body  of  Iho 
great-  church  whlch-Wesley  founded,  uu  tho 
commemoration  of  the  I  wo  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  birth.  Moreover,  America 
has  a  pecullur  proprietary  claim  on  Wos- 
Contlnent 


1  Chill 


eeCived 


wns  not  on  the  whole  a  grot 
religious  and  social  life  of 
Congregatlonallsts  were 


aerous  along 


ker.  Catholic,  i 
lulch  Reformed, 
:i  special  plat— ■ 


FR0M_  DROWNING. 

i  Boy  the  Rescuer  on 
.ake  at  Bay  Shore. 

L.  I..  Fob.  2  tl.— Harry 
■ars  of  age,  was  tho  means 
.-os  In  Pholphs's  Lake  this 
le  Hall,  thirteen  years  old, 
i.  Will  and  Dick,  aged  eight 
•ero  playing  on  the  rather 
cherous  Ice  In  tho  lake, 
dropped 


church, 

growth  of  the  Methodist  Church.  like  tho 
great  growth  of  tho  Baptist  Church,  began 
nt  about  tho  llmC  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  To-day  my  theme  Is  purely  Method- 
'""Slnce  these  days  of  tho  Revolution  not 
only  has  tho  MethodlBt  Church  Increased 

- ‘ly  In  the  old  communities  of  the  ihlr- 

original  States,  but  It  has  played  a 
peculiar  and  prominent  part  In  the  pioneer 
growth  of  our  country  and  has  In  consc¬ 
ience  assumed  a  position  of  Immense  im¬ 
portance  throughout  the  vast  region  west  of 
the  Alleghnnles  which  has  1 
Nation  since  the  days  whet 
"'•To?  n  century  after  the  Declaration  o 
"tnco  the  greatest  work  ot  our  peo 
•ho  exception  only  of  the  work  p 
... ^ . . __ .^ration  under 
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us  badly  Chilled  and 
wo  suffered  no  IM¬ 


ITATE  SENATOR. 


Carlos  P.  Scovtl, 
ex-member  of  the 
I  his  ninety-ninth 
Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Hen 
,'ltle  to-day.  Mr 
snt  health,  and  hit 
in  they  were  wliei 
at.-  Senate  In  1812 
llvjfled  Into  elirh 
l)  four  represent!! 


In  the  Senate 
us  Root.  Horn 
d  Wllllui - 


;.  with  tl 


n  added  to  our 
lio  Continental 


s  they  took  poiscs- 


.  During  t: 

pushed  westward  from  the 
giianles  to  tho  Pacific,  southward  t 
Gulf  and  F  ~ "" 


. . . . . . .  the 

...  Rio  Grande,  and  also  took 
possession  of  Alaska.  Tho  work  of  advanc¬ 
ing  our  boundary,  of  flushing  the  frontier 
across  forest  and  desert  and  mountain 
chain,  wns  the  groat  typical  work  of  our 
people;  and  the  men  who  dlfl- It— the  rron- 
•lersmcn,  tho  pioneers,  Iho  backwoodsmen. 
ilaJnsmen.  mountain  men-formed  a  class 
iv  themselves.  It  was  an  iron  task,  which 
_ijne  but  men  of  Iron  soul  and  Iron  body 
could  do. 

STRONG  FOR  GOOD  OR  EVIL, 
fho  men  who  carried  It  to  a  successful 
conclusion  had  characters  strong  alike  for 
good  and  for  ovll.  Their  rugged  natures 
made  them  powers  who  served  light  or 
durkness  with  fierce  Intensity:  and  together 
Its  they  had  those  evil  and 
dreadful  tondcnc  let  whl 


i  of  t 


labilities.  Such  men  make  the  moot  efficient 
,. remits  of  thu  Lord  if  their  abounding 
ltallty  and  energy  are  directed  .aright; 
rid  If  misdirected  their  influence  Is  equully 
mien:  against  the  cause  of  Chrlstlanlty 
md  true  civilization.  In  the  hard  and 
rut.)  life  of  the  hordor.  with  its  grim 
truggle  against  the  forbidding  forces  of 
vlia  nnturo  and  wilder  men.  there  wns 
inch  to  pull  the  frontiersman  down.  If  left 
o  himself,  without  moral  touching  and 
r.oral  guidance,  without  any  of  tho  Influ- 


.  [Applause.]  And  nil 
te  Methodists  for  tho 


artwrlght— mi 
•  flock,  and  i 


follow-p 


■mpllshed  by  men  dr¬ 
aft  places  of  the  earth 
i  life's  Journey.  They 
iplrlt  of  the  martyrs. 
..... . -ho  would  merely  suf¬ 

fer.  not  ot  martyrs  who  would  oppose  only 
passive  endurance  to  wrong.  The  pioneer 


„  ter.  not  «i  nuuo**, 

,y  overland  |  gS“J!vh“rSn?SI?A,d 


!■  Ihelr  fellows 


of  Lewis  County.  in  *  the  eonauost  of  a  rugged  continent. 

Mr.  Seovll  frequently  Thev  hai,  In  them  the  heroic-  spirit,  thu 
about  Lewis  County.  I  ‘.'hr,  l',....  cllBe  |[  |t  must  be  pur- 

usi  r;  I  3k? 

cliUdrem  *lils  family  I  toward  their  critics.  [Appln;— ' 


s  family  ,0.h^ 

|  hnd  s 
-  »n<l « 


id  narrow 
iralnlng  and  surroundings 
from  similar  temptations, 
een  criticised,  as  all  men, 
rU-.s,  soldiers,  explorers  or 
are  criticised  when  they 


K  forth  to  do  the  rough  work  that  must 
reliably  bo  done  by  those  who  acl  os  Iho 
first  harbingers,  the  first  heralds,  of  civili¬ 
zation  In  the  world's  dark  places.  It  Is 
easy  for  thoso  who  stay  at  home  In  com¬ 
fort.  who  never  bavo  to  see  humanity  In  the 
raw.  or  to  strive  against  dreadful  naked 

subdued<V|n'clv“lFicdailfe— It  Is  cosy  for  such 
to  criticise  the  men  who.  In  rough  fashion 
and  amid  grim  surroundings,  make  ready 
the  way  for  the  higher  life  that  Is  to  come 


THEIR  SHORTCOMINGS  SMALL. 

"These  pioneers  of  Methodism  had  tho 
strong,  militant  virtues  which  go  to  tho 

and  then  they  betrayed  tho  shortcomings 
natural  to  men,  qf.  tljplr  type,  but  their 
shortcomings  scciip  small.  Indeed.' when  wo 
place  beside  them  the  magnitude  of  the 

"  And  now.  friends,  in  celebrating  tho 
wonderful  growth  of  Methodism.  In  rejoic¬ 
ing  nt  the  good  It  has  done  to  the  country 
and  to  mankind.  I  need  hardly  nsk  a  body 


i,. ,  ..in. 


chlldre 


>r  nobler  alms.  [Applause.)  I  speak 
not  only  as  Methodists— I  speak  to 
Americans.  The  ptonecr^days^aro 

Infinite*  possl- 
for  evil.  The 
trumems  wmi  which,  mm  the  eurround- 
:o  In  which,  wo  work  lmvo  changed  lm- 
asurnbly  from  \vht  '  "  "  -  *“ 


tnd  social  1: 


I  both  for  g 


rough  bnckwoods 


•  In  tho 


™  "mSs* 


i  which 


and  oplrltuni  needs 
ickwoods  congregations, 
cceed.  the  spirit  In  which 
nust  bo  the  same  as  tho 
ey  did  t' 


'•'These  men  drove  forward,  and  fought 

■  very  marrow  of  their  bones.  It  was  not 
with  them  something  to  bo  considered  ns  a 
mere  adjunct  to  their  theology,  standing 
- -  - -  - - ,  tReir  dally  life. 


i  splrl 


unV^froni  \l 

one  kind  * 


]  Tin 


y  Aid  n, 
cular. 


side  of  their  lives  i 
must  have  the  same  spirit  In  us.  Wo  must 
be  absolutely  practical,  of  course,  and  must 
face  facts  as  they  ore.  The  pioneer  preach¬ 
ers  of  Methodism  could  not  have  held  their 
own  for  n  fortnight  If  they  lmd  not  shown 
an  Intense  practicality  of  spirit.  If  they  had 
not  possessed  tho  broadest  and  deepest  sym¬ 
pathy  for  and  understanding  of  their  fel¬ 
low-men.  [Applause.]  But  In  addition  to 
the  hard,  practical  common  sense  needed  by 
.  each  of  ua  in  life,  we  must  have  a  lift  to- 
y^*~WWtf’U4fy  >’.-'0gH  or  we  shall  be  lost,  indlvld- 
unlly  aim  as  a  Nation.  Life  Is  not  easy,  and 
least  of  all  Is  It  easy  for  either  the  man  or 
the  nation  that  aspires  to  do  great  deeds. 
[Applause.] 

STRUGGLE  EVEN  FIERCER. 

"  In  tho  century  opening  tho  play  of  tho 
Infinitely  far-reaching  forces  and  tenden¬ 
cies  which  go  to  make  up  our  social  sys¬ 
tem  bids  fair  to  he  oven  fiercer  In  Its 
activity  than  In  tho  century  which  has 
Just  closed.  If  during  this  century  the  mon 
of  high  and  fine  moral  sense  show  them¬ 
selves  weaklings;  If  they  possess  only  that 
cloistered  virtue  which  shrinks  shuddering 
from  contact  with  the  raw  facts  of  actual 
life:  If  they  dare  not  go  down  Into  thu 
hurly-burly  where  tho  men  of  might  con¬ 
tend  for  tnn  mastery;  If  they  stand  asldo 

- - •>—  - . — •  — lillct,  then  as 

sets  nil  of  our 
the  multlpllcu- 


!  J5P,_ . . 

terlnl  ■  progress,  i 
*“i  physical  ir~ • 


o  advance  In  Sbroad  humanity,’  In 
t.  In  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 


cveloplng  strength  In  virtue  and  virtue  In 
trength.  by  breeding  and  training  men 
ho  shall  be  both  good  and  strong,  both 


and  who 

n  murage - - - . 

to  right.  [Applause.] 


"^Vesfey  said 
the  good  tunes  u 
I-Ie  accomplished 


-ength  to  si 
*■  ,--*.plau30.1 

not  Intend  to  loo 


_ _  „  the  devil. 

uch  for  mankind  be- 
o  leave  the  stronger. 


manlier  qualities . . . 

■  the  Interest  of  evil.  ■  Tho  Church  he  found¬ 
ed  lias  throughout  its  career  been  a  Church 
for  the  poor  ns  well  ns  for  the  rich,  and 
has  known  no  distinction  of  persons.  It 
has  been  a  Church  whose  members,  If  true 
to  the  teachings  of  Its  founder,  have  sought 
lor  no  greater  privilege  thnn  to  spend  — • 


who  havo  prided  themselves,  not  on  shirk¬ 
ing  rough  duty,  but  on  undertaking  It  and 
carrying  It  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

"  I  come  here  to-night  to  greet  you  and 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  your  past  because  you 
havo  deserved  well  of  mankind,  because 


lng  nearer  t 


.  .hall  obtain  among  the  people-  _. 

As  soon  os  Mr.  Roosovelt  had  ended  his 
speech  many  of  the  men  and  women  In  the 
boxes  rose  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs. 
Cheering.  After  the  President  had  bowed 
n  second  time  Chairman  Bowne  announced 
the  singing  of  ••  See  How  n  Great  Flame 
Aspires."  President  Roosevelt  and  his  par¬ 
ty  then  left  the  hnll. 

James  Roscoe  Day,  Chancellor  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  was  next  Introduced.  His 
subject  was  ■•  The  Gospel  of  John  Wesley." 
Dr.  Day  said  that  there  was  no  combat  be¬ 
tween  modern  science  and  religion,  and 
that  It  needed  not  the  Interpretations  of 
the  German  Emperor  to  set  matters  aright 


of  devotion  In  tho  Church.  He  gave  a  place 
to  worpnn  In  his  mighty  evangelism,  lie 
had  no  use  for  the  French  Government,  but 
ho  had  a  great  lovo  for  American  Ircedom. 

ASK  NO  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES. 

'■  Methodists  were  tho  first  religious  body 
to  approve  tho  Constitution  of  tho  United 
States  and  to  assure  the  new  President  of 
our  support.  Ever  since  then  tho  Method¬ 
ist  Church  has  been  known  and  felt  In  the 
National  Government,  although  we  have 
asked  no  special  privileges.” 

Dr.  Day  took  occasion  to  uphold  tho  In¬ 
tense  enthusiasm  employed  by  many  of  tho 
Itinerant  Methodist  preachers.  Ho  said  It 
was  the  Itinerant  preachers  who  mado  tho 
public  schools  of  the  West  possible. 

"  As  Ions  as  human  nature  Is  what  It  Is, 
we  must  have  a  Gospel  to  save  human  na¬ 
ture.  This  Is  not  tho  ago  for  mon  to  discuss 
spiritual  forces  These  are  tho  times  when 
■  •  •  bo  easy  to  sec  and  uudcraland  tho 

— . ritual  forces.  Tho  Gospel  of  John 

esley  Is  able  to  adjust  Itself  to  all 


It  should  . 

^reat  splritm 

kind."  Bishop  Andrews  was  tho  Inst  speak¬ 
er.  His  subject  was  "  Then  and  Now. 
1703  and  1003.  ’  and  he  sketched  the  courso 
material  changes  |n  the  world  during 


the  last  200 


advances 

moral.  Referring  to’  the  progress  of  free 
government  and  enlightenment,  he  referred 
to  The  Hague  conference,  ond  called  forth 
applause  by  mention  of  the  part  that  tho 
United  Slates  has  taken  both  In  the  Insti¬ 
tution  of  the  tribunal  and  In  Its  early  hl»- 

,  The  moral  life  of  England.  Bishop  An¬ 
drews  said,  was  at  n  low  obh  when  John 
Wesley  begun  his  work,  arid  the  authorities 
of  the  then  existing  Church  were  unablo 
ond  undisposed  properly  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  That  Wesley  ployed  a  major 
part  In  the  Institution  of  a  religious  slmtl- 

. .  which  brought  about  better  things, 

LI  ■"!•  Andrews  said,  was  admitted  not 
on!*  by  tho  Methodist  denomination,  but  by 
the  Inlter-day  lenders  of  the  Church  of 
England  Itself,  as  well  ns  by  English  his¬ 
torians,  and  so  long  as  righteousness  re¬ 
mains  a  power  In  the  hearts  of  men.  during 
that  lime,  said  he,  will  the  lnfluc - 


eople. 


;  better- 
h  the  benedlc- 


FAVORS  MR.  ROOSEVELT. 


Senator-elect  Heyburn  Says  the  Pacific 
Coast  Wants  Him  In  1904. 
Senator-elect  W.  R.  Heyburn  of  Idaho  Is 
at  the  Fifth  Avonuo  Hotel.  "  Sentiment  In 
the  Far  West  nnd  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 
he  said.  "  Is  strongly  In  favor  of  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  Prcsi- 
'"Thls*  Is^world  of  averages,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  sizes  up  well.  He  meets  nil  Is¬ 
sues  honestly  and  fearlessly,  and  has  tho 
confidence  of  the  people." 


PRESIDENT  SHAK' 
SCHMITTBERGE 


Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Gree 
Criticised  Cap 


Daring  Thief  Takes  Sul' 
of  the  Presidential  F 
a  Messengi 


dlst  meeting  It 


The  Presidential  party 
Pennsylvania  Station  In  J- 

Cowles,  Surgeon  General 
Secretary  Loob,  and  lou 
men.  They  occupied  the 

express  leaving  Washing! 


Tho  party  then  entered 
were  driven  aboard  i 
ferryboat  Pittsburg.  In 
with  a  large  squad  of  m< 
from  going  too  near  th 


police  under 
Wood,  which 


tho  e 


In  tho  carriage.  With  t 


1  W.  Bowne,  the  Chi 


Tho  boy  produced  I 


an  hour  Inter  with  ano 
dressed  to  tho  samo  pen 
went  up  the  steps,  rang 
for  Dr.  Tlpplo.  That  got 


and  the  boy,^  seeing;  l 

age.  refused  to  give  u 

. 

Ho  said 


tLt  ) 


had  glvi 
o  had  r 


ns  Dr.  Tipple,  i 
with  It. 

Central  Office  .detecllv 
side  were  put  on  the  ca 
lo  catch  the  thief,  beca 
think  they  saw  him.  T 
Dr.  Tipple's  evening  c 
curios  which  ho  hod  Inti 
President. 

A  large  crowd  gathered 
to  see  the  President 
Bourne's  home,  and  when 
welcomed  him  with  chee. 

At  Carnegie  Hall  the  In 
day  had  collected  to  see  t 
police  wero  In  command  o 
Walsh.  Cnpt.  Schmittbei 


to  see  tho  President  cn 
cltoment  among  the  poll 

was  Patrick  Cronin,  v»h 

dent  In  tho  puckboard 
miles  of  rocky  road  bet 
the  lodgo  of  the  Prcsldt 
decks,  to  Northvllle,  on 
dent  McKinley's  assassin 
He  had  received  a  lett 
dent  asking  him  to  call  • 
Yesterday  Mr.  Cronin  w 
believing  that  he  might 
In  New  York.  ImmcdTnt. 
had  no  ticket  of  admlss 
ho  stood  In  tho  crowd 
party  arrived.  Several 

lying  that  he  • 
■  pol... _ 

— „ . .  -ilk  of  Ann.. 

President  arrived.  Cron 
the  lino  of  police  and  £ 

Every  pollcemnn  made  t 


"  Why.  I’m  Cronin  of  J 
The6  President  stralghtc 


;  tho  club  Inspector 
recognized  him  nnd  shook 
wishing  him  good  luck. 

Tho  whole  pnrly  again  e 
rlages  at  11:15  o’-’—’-  — 


press  for  Washington. _ 


FOX  HUNTING  IN  ' 

H.  B.  Duryea  of  Boston 
Over  40,000  Acre  Ga 
Near  Mem) 

SUcial  lo  The  New 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.,  Fob. 
of  Boston  entertained  a 
with  a  mammoth  fox  hun 

tended  over  the  10.000-81 
owned  by  Messrs.  White 
Hardemnn  County.  Mrs. 
finish  and  was  In  at  the 
Mr.  Duryea  also  Invite 
the  vicinity,  and  250  ol 
lunchcormr-th«r  bunting 


MAYOR  AT  HEA 

Mayor  Low  paid  his  1 
Headquarters  yeslerda' 
there  In  company  u 
Greene  In  an  automoblh 
plained,  was  occasioned 

tho  need  of  a  -  " 

and  the  May 
himself  t  ' 
ally  w-  - 
exlste 


He  said  aftei 


thing  Is  to  build  new  si 
policemen  need  better 

bureau  from^tho  top .01 

right,  Capt.  Langnn.  C 
Bureau,  and  later  D, 
Ebstein.  The  Mayor  < 

EarUcularly  Interested 
'm  nnd  tho  work  ol 


Last  of  the  Gran' 

Sfeelal  to  7 ‘he  Afi 
WINSTED.  Conn- 
Grant.  aged  clghty-tw 
mous  Grant  triplets,  dl 
duughter^Mra^  John  I 
two  and  Matthew  wh 
triplets  were  born  It 
In  IS01,  when  the«  wi 
in  the  world,  a  grand 
ed  to  them  In  the  To- 
with  speeches  by  pr 
State,  closed  the  celel 
Is  survived  by  a  wldo 


